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PREFACE. 


f  HE  Gardener's  Magazine  will  be  found  to  have  progressively 
improved  in  the  course  of  its  publication,  and  this  second  volume 
to  be  of  considerably  increased  interest,  compared  with  the  first. 
For  this  additional  value  conferred  on  our  work,  we  are  chiefly 
.indebted  to  our  numerous  contributors  ;  and,  in  some  degree,  to 
our  own  increasing  experience  as  Conductor.  To  our  contributors 
we  offer  our  best  thanks,  and  request  a  continuance  of  their  favours. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  to  the  Table  of  Contents  or 
the  Index,  to  show  the  great  variety  of  information  contained  in 
this  volume ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  direct  especial  attention  to 
the  list  of  Grarden  Libraries  (p.  x.)  which  have  been  formed  in 
consequence  of  our  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  Education  of 
Gardeners  (pp.  108. 244.  and  372.).  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
employers  of  gardeners  see  the  advantage  of  having  scientific 
gardeners  in  preference  to  mere  empirical  practitioners,  the 
number  of  Garden  Libraries  will  be  increased ;  and  we  entreat  all 
who  agree  with  us  in  opinion  on  the  subject  to  make  their  senti- 
ments known, — employers  to  their  gardeners,  and  gardeners  to 
their  masters,  —  with  a  view  to  this  end.  The  subject  of  Village 
Libraries,  Labourers'  Institutions,  and  Itinerating  Libraries,  (p.  248. 
373.  and  376.)  also  deserves  the  consideration  and  support  of  all 
those  readers  who  think  with  us,  that  the  most  effectual  source  of 
improvement  in  art  and  in  society,  is  the  general  culture  of  the 
human  mind. 

A  few  enlightened  individuals  may  bring  an  art  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  may  record  its  principles,  and  the  history 
of  its  productions  in  books ;  but  unless  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  practise  this  art  are  so  far  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  reason  upon  those  principles,  and  draw  proper  and  useful 
inferences  from  that  history,  improvement  can  never  become 
generally  beneficial  to  society,  or  permanently  incorporated  with 
the  practice  of  the  country.  It  is  this  tendency  to  enlighten  the 
practical  gardener  that  constitutes  the  principal  value  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine ;  and  in  this  view  of  its  object,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  its  duration  fer  many  years,  we  look  forward  to  a 
generation  of  gardeners  of  superior  intellect,  character,  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  new  and  higher  sources  of  enjoyment  for 
the  possessors  of  gardens. 

«!•  L/.  ±^» 

London,  Bayswate?',  June,  1827. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.    On  the  Employment  of  Salt  as  a^Manure  in  Gardening. 
By  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

Sir, 
AS  horticulture  requires  that  its  professors  should  be  men  of 
science,  and  consequently  of  expanded  minds ;  as  it  is 
patronised  and  practised  by  the  fairest,  the  wealthiest,  and 
the  inost  talented  inhEtlJ^lits  of  every  well  civilised  country, 
it  miay  be  justly  expected  to  take  the  lead  of  its  sister  art 
agriculture,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
since  the  practitioners  of  the  latter  are  in  general  much  behind 
those  of  the  former  in  everything  but  mere  empirical  knowledge. 
In  most  cases  this  expectation  is  fiilly  justified.  The  examin- 
ation of  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manure  is  an  exception,  and 
rather  a  remarkable  one.  Its  employment,  recommended  on 
strictly  scientific  principles  is  slowly  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  agriculturist,  whilst  nothing  like  a  general  application 
of  it  to  the  crops  of  the  garden  has  been  known  to  have  been 
attempted  by  any,  even  of  its  most  enlightened  advocates ; 
it  certainly  is  not  commonly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  gardener's 
sources  of  fertility.  In  calling -your  attention  to  the  subject, 
I  shall  merely  throw  together  some  ideas  and  facts  which 
have  lately  occurred,  referring  you,  sir,  and  those  who  wish 
to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  subject  more  in  detail,  to 
my  brother's  essay  on  its  employment  in  agriculture,  &c. 
(Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  p«  11 70,  A.D.  1820.*)     That 
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the  emplo3rment  of  salt  as  a  taanure  is  not  a  modern  recom- 
mendation is  proved  unequivocally  by  the  34th  and  35th  verses 
of  the  1 4di  cha|>ter  bf  ^t.  Luke's  gofepel :  and  of  perhaps  all 
the  writers  upon  rural  subjects  through  succeeding  ages,  not 
one  has  escaped  to  us  but  mentions  salt  as  a  fertilizer  of  the 
ground,  or  as  useful  in  some  form  or  other  to  our  crops. 
Lord  Bacon  recommends  it  generally  for  the  garden.  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt  eulogises  it  for  grass  platts,  and  it  is  certain  no 
application  tends  more  to  keep  their  verdure  permanent,  or 
to  divest  them  of  worms.  Moses  Cook,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  1679,  says  that  salt  to  seed  "  is  as  sack  to 
a  young  child,  a  little  doth  a  great  deal  of  good."  Switzer 
recommends  it  for  grass  and  for  gravel  walks;  "  I  would 
have  those,"  says  Cook  before  mentioned,  "  that  lay  salt  on 
their  gravel  walks  to  kill  their  weeds,  observe  if  in  a  few  years 
they  do  not  produce  more  weeds  than  some  other  that  had 
not  salt  laid  on  them  at  all."  Those  who  apply  salt  for  this 
purpose,  as  recommended  also  lately  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  author 
of  the  invaluable  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis,  must 
repeat  the  application  at  least  every  other  year;  if  the  salt  is 
not  in  excess  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  weeds.  Salt  is 
a  destroyer  of  moss  on  fruit  trees,  as  long  as  it  is  present  in 
abundance,  but  if  not  applied  every  other  year  the  moss 
grows  more  luxuriant  than  ever.  Hitt  recommends  it  for 
fruit  trees.  About  Alresford  in  Hants  it  is  generally  applied 
to  (mions.  Mr.  Knight  recommends  its  use  to  late  crops  of 
peas.  Mr.  G.  Sinclair  recommends  it  for  carrots.  W.  Home, 
Esq.  and  others  eulogise  its  employment  upon  turnip  lands. 
The  Rev.  E.  Cartwright,  and  others,  have  experienced  its 
benefits  upon  potatoes ;  and  were  I  to  name  every  individual 
who  bears  testimony  to  the  same  effect  upon  the  above  men- 
tioned and  other  crops,  and  to  detail  only  the  results  of  their 
experiments,  I  should  trespass  by  f^r  too  much  upon  your 
pages.  In  the  absence  of  all  experiment,  there  are  some 
plants  under  the  gardener's  immediate  care,  which,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  habitats,  we  might  feel  convinced  would 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt.  The  beet  is  a  native 
of  the  sea-shore,  as  is  the  sea  kale  and  samphire :  now  all 
these  plants  have  been  found  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt 
when  growing  in  our  garden  quarters.  Lord  Bacon  especially 
recommends  it  to  beet;  and  in  a  communication  I  have  just 
received  from  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart,  of  Killerton  Park 
near  Exeter,  his  farmer  advocates  its  use  for  mangel  wurzel, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  same  botanical  family.  The  cocoa 
nut  tree  is  said  only  to  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
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%Uch  may  affi>rd  a  hint  to  the  protectors  of  this  and  others 
of  the  pabns  in  our  hot-houses  to  assist  them  by  the  apph\- 
cation  of  salt.  The  &ct  which  has  often  been  noticed,  and 
satis&ctorily  explained,  that  brocoU  and  other  members  of 
the  brassica  tribe  growing  on  soils  manured  with  salt,  endure 
the  rigour  of  winters  which  destroy  others  growing  upon 
unsalted  ground,  may  also  serve  as  a  memento  to  the  curator 
of  eveiy  hot4)ouse  to  try  its  protecting  powers  upon  some  of 
the  tenderest  of  its  tenants. 

The  benefit  of  salt  when  applied  to  flowers  is  unequivocal ; 
even  those  separated  from  their  parent  stems  and  placed  in 
vases  are  preserved  longer  in  vigour  by  having  a  few  grains 
of  this  saline  stimulant  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  late 
T.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Coggeshall  informed  me,  that  tulip  seed- 
lings sooner  acquired  their  perfect  colour  if  the  beds  were 
manured  with  salt,  than  those  in  similar  beds  untreated  with 
this  manure.  The  benefit  arising  to  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  &c. 
from  its  use  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  communic- 
ation lately  recdved  by  my  brother  from  Mr.  Hogg,  florist, 
Paddington :  —  "  From  the  few  experiments  that  I  have  tried 
with  salt  as  a  manure,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  usefulness.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  hyacinths  will  grow 
well  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  without  it.  I  am  also  of  opi- 
nion that  the  numerous  bulbous  tribe  of  Amaryllises,  especially 
those  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ixias,  Alliums,  &c.  &c 
should  have  either  salt  or  sea  sand  in  the  mould  used  for 
them.  I  invariably  use  salt  as  an  ingredient  in  my  compost 
for  carnations,  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  boastings  that 
few  excel  me  in  blooming  that  flower." 

In  concluding  these  irregular  observations,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  more  generally 
to  the  subject,  I  shall  only,  pause  a  minute  to  deprecate  ill- 
judged  experiments  and  hasty  conclusions.  Let  the  same 
patient  resolution  in  the  pursuit  and  desire  for  the  illustration 
of  truth  be  found  as  is  exhibited  in  the  table  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  given  in  my  brother's  essay;  let  them 
not  conclude,  with  a  mend  of  mine,  that  salt  is  destructive  to 
plants,  at  all  events,  to  potatoes,  because  not  a  single  set  vege- 
tated in  those  rows  where  hejSUed  the  holes  made  by  the  dibble 
with  salt  after  putting  in  the  potatoe  !  but  let  them  at  least  be 
guided  by  the  directions  of  those  who  have  had  saiifie  e:^- 
perience  in  the  research;  let  xhem  investigate  without  pre- 
judice, and  they  may  perhaps  agree  in  repeating  the  enthusiastic 
declaration  of  Mr.  Cline,  of  medical  celebrity,  "  salt  is  of  as 
much  benefit  to  land  as  to  the  human  constitution." 
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If  you  consider  the  above  would  at  all  tend  to  call  the 
attention  of  gardeners  to  that  which  I  am.  convinced  is  one  of 
their  best  friends,  if  inserted  in  your  Magazine,  (the  best  de- 
monstration of  my  approval  of  which  is  my  constant  perusal 
of  it  as  it  appears,)  I  shall  be  very  happy  at  a  future  period 
to  communicate  such  facts,  &c.  as  may  occur. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

G.  W,  Johnson. 

Great  Totham^  Essex^ 
Sept.  15.  1826. 

The  following  is  a  subsequent  communication  from  Mr. 
Johnson  on  the  same~  subject  We  are  sorry  that  he  should 
imagine,  that  because  we  consider  salt  as  a  stimulus,  we  are 
therefore  unfavourable  to  its  use  in  agriculture  or  gardening. 
If  this  conclusion  were  to  be  drawn,  we  should  be  also  un- 
favourable to  the  use  of  lime,  which,  in  common  with  agricul- 
tural chemists,  we  consider  more  as  a  stimulant^  and  decom- 
poser of  food  already  in  the  soil  than  as  food  itself.  We  are 
not,  however,  on  that  account,  the  less  an  advocate  for  the 
employment  both  of  salt  and  lime.  See  Encyc.  of  Agr,  §  221  Si 
et  seq,  — Cond. 

Sir, 

•  I  REORET  most  sincerely  to  find,  by  the  observation  con- 
tained in  p.  402.  of  the  last  number  of  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine^ that  you  are  far  from  being  favourably  inclined  to  the 
employment  of  salt  as  a  fertilizing  medium.  I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  agree  with  you  in  considering  salt  as  beneficial  to 
plants  by  stimulating  them,  and  other  proximate  effects,  rather 
than  as  being  their  actual  food,  but  there  are  some  consider- 
ations and  facts,  which  being  opposed  to  it,  I  am  unable  satis- 
factorily to  explain  away.  Water,  wherever  it  is  obtained,  is 
ialways  found  to  contain  common  salt,  even  rain  and  distilled 
water  are  not  perfectly  free  from  it ;  such  waters  as  are  derived 
from  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  always  contain  the  most* 
Now,  as  such  water  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  nourishment 
to  plants,  are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  salt  is 
taken  up  with  the  water  ? — At  all  events,  many  upland  plants, 
as  the  Gratlola  officinalis,  Mesembryandiemum  crystallinum, 
&c.  (Thomson's  Chem.  ed.  6tfa.  v.  4.  p.  244,  245.),  contain 
it  in  a  very  notable  proportion.  Mr.  G.  Sinclair  states 
from  experiment,  that  wheat  grown  upon  a  soil  salted, 
indicated,  on  analysis,  nearly  double  the  quatitity  of  alka- 
line   muriate   than   similar    grain    grown   upon    a    similar 
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soil  that  had  had  no  salt  applied.  We  must  not  either 
imagine,  that  plants  absorb  the  salt  of  necessity,  it  being  pre- 
sented to  them  in  solution,  for  Saussure  has  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  plants  have  the  power  of  selecting  salts  from 
their  solutions ;  acetate  of  lime  and  common  salt  being  dissolved 
in  the  same  water,  some  plants  of  Polygonum  Persicaria,  &c., 
absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  salt,  but  rejected 
the  former  entirely.  (Saussure*s  Recherches,  p.  247—61.)  I 
never  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver  the  infusion  of  any  plant  that 
did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  muriate.  Such 
being  the  fact,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  that  should  forbid 
us  corisidering  common  salt  as  an  essential  constituent  of  some 
plants;  if  we  allow  that  it  is  such  of  the  blood  and  other  parts 
of  animals,  and  if  it  is  an  essential  constituent,  they  must  de- 
rive it  from  their  food.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  (2d  ed.  p.  337,)  says,  ^<  when  common  salt  acts  as  a 
manure,  it  is  probably  by  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
plant  in  the  same  manner  as  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.'' 
We  could  hardly  attribute  the  benefits  arising  from  tliese  to 
plants  to  their  stimulating  qualities. 

I  ofier  these  observations.  Sir,  not  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
new  to  you,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may  induce  you  to  a 
more  fuH  examination  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  em- 
ployment of  salt  as  a  manure,  an  examination  which  I  am  sure 
could  not  fail  of  securing  you  to  it  as  a  friend,  which  I  am  the 
more  anxious  you  should,  being  an  advocate  for  it  myself,  as 

Jou  stand  in  your  editorial  capacity  as  one  of  the  beacons  of 
orticulture.   '  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

G.  W.  Johnson. 

"'  We  shall  not  argue  with  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Collyns, 
{Gard.  Mag.  p.  401.)  as  to  whether  salt  be  a  stimulus  or  a 
manure,  but  rather  strongly  recommend  the  able  communic- 
ation of  the  former  to  the  practical  reader,  and  await  the  light 
which  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  in  a  friture  number  by 
the  latter  correspondent.  Used  in  small  quantities,  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Cline,  that  salt  may  be 
found  ^*  of  as  much  benefit  to  land  as  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion." It  does  not  follow,  that  because  it  is  used  in  large 
quantities  to  destroy,  it  may  not  be  used  in  small  quantities  to 
promote,  vegetation.  We  lately  saw  an  approach  road  in 
.Staffordshire,  thickly  coated  over  with  salt,  the  article  being 
in  that  part  of  the  country  abundant  and  cheap ;  we  hope, 
therefore,  that  some  of  our  readers  in  that  quarter  will  try 
some  experiments,  and  communicate  the  result.      Suppose  we 
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request  to  do  this  each  of  the  gardeners  in  that  part  of  the 
conntrvj  and  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  that  we  called 
on  ip  October  last.  We  here  call  upon  them  to  lend  their  aid 
in  discovering  the  value  of  salt  in  gardening,  and  shall  confide 
in  their  doing  so ;  and  as  they  are  all  readers  of  this  Maga-* 
zine,  we  shall  give  them  no  farther  notice,  but  only  request 
that  they  will  severally  commimicate  the  result  of  their  triaTs^ 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  1828,  so  that  they  may  b^ 
publishedt  od  the  1st  of  April  following.  To  prevent  mistakesr 
or  excuses,  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  proposed  expe- 
rimenters in  the  order  in  which  we  called  at  their  gardens :  — 

Mr.  Thompson,   )  Wentworth  House.       - 

Mr.  Cooper,        J 

Mr.  M*Ewen,  Bretton  Hall. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Wortley  Hall,  and  such  of  his  sons  as  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Aeon,  Worksop  Manor. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Welbeck. 

Mr.  Wykes,  Clumber  Park. 

Mr.  Bennet,  Thoresby  Park. 

ITie  Manager  who  may  be  appointed  to  the  Duk«  of  Portland's  farms  in 

Clipstone  Park.    (When  we  called  there  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  the 

late  manager  had  been  buried  that  morning.) 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Newstead  Abbey. 
Mr-Haythom.    jwoUatonHaH. 

Mr. Chakeld,  }^^^^^. 

Mr.  Lunn,  Alton  Abbey. 
Mr.  Buchan,  Blythfield. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Ingestrie. 
.    Mr.  M'Murtrie,  Shugborough. 

We  should  wish  all  the  above,  and  as  many  other  gardeners 
and  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  as  are  friends  to  their 
own  art,  to  try  common  salt  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  commcm 
or  annual  kitchen  and  field  crops ;  to  grass  and  to  asparagus, 
sea-kale,  rhubarb,  and  other  perennial  crops,  and  cm  the  soil 
about  trees  and  shrubs.  Its  effects  on  perennials  and  orna- 
mental plants  will  probably  not  be  ascertained  properly  before 
two  or  three  years,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  expect  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  as  to  them  till  January  1829  or  1830.  In 
order  to  measure  the  quantity  of  salt  used,  we  would  recom- 
mend every  person  intending  to  try  an  experiment,  to  cut  a 
hole  in  a  turnip  or  a  potatoe,  or  in  wood,  which  will  hold 
exactly  a  cubic  inch,  and  we  think  an  inch  of  common  salt  to 
a  square  yard  for  broad  cast  crops,  or  to  two  lineal  yards  of 
those  sown  in  rows,  would  be  a  very  good  proportion  for  ex- 
periment. This  would  also  enable  gai*aeners  to  try  a  number  of 


erimenta  at  very  little  expence.  We  wish  every  on^  how- 
ercr,  to  take  his  own  way,  and  whatever  they  do  not  to  forget 
to  send  the  result  to  this  Magazine.  --  Cotid, 


Art.  II.     DficHption  of  an  improved  Garden  WaU  proposea 
to  be  buiU  at  H      «     »  near  Bristol.     By  J.  A.  B.  Esq. 

ffir, 
I  6KND  you  the  following  description  of  agardenwall  which 

I  am  about  to  erect.     It  will  consist  of  two  four-inch  brick 

walla,  as  in  the  accompanying  secUon  L&.  I.  a,  b),  worked 

in  good  mortar,  twelve  feet 

high,  five  feet  apart  at  the  /*'''"^\ 

bottom,   and  gradually  np- 

proachipg  to  the  top,  where 

it  may  terminate  in  a  coping 

brick.    I  have  consulted  my 

bricklayer,  who  will  build  it 

for  little  more  than  a  nine- 
inch  wall,   the  quantity  nf 

bricks  being  about  the  same, 

considering  that  there  will  be 

no   occasion   for  piers    for 

strength.      The    ends    are 

closed  by  two  low  doors,  and 

there  are  two  apertures  at 

the  top,  the  whole   length 

being    about   thirty   yards. 

The  only  objection   to   the 

plan  is  the  little  additional 

space  the  wall  takes  up,  the-j 

luse   being  five  feet  wide :  4 

but  I  conceive   I  shall  have  j 

an  advantage  much  exceed-  i 

ing  the  loss ;  first,  in  the  ad- 1 

ditional  exposure  to  the  sun 

gained  by  the  slanting  direction  of  the  surface  .of  the  wall. 

next  in  the  thickness,  by  which  the  wall  will  be  kept  dry ;  and 

particularly  in  the  means  which  the  hollow  space  will  a£ford 

me,  St  a  comparatively  small  expence  and  trouble,  of  drying 

tha  wall  in  autumn  and  spring,  by  occasionally  lighting  a 

little  litter  or  gor^  at  each  end,  and  closing  up  the  doors,  and 
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opening  the  top  apertures,  and  when  the  fire  is  nearly  oat 
shutting  in  the  warm  air.  The  space  between  the  two  waU^ 
will  be  useful  for  holding  plants  in  pots,  which  are  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  and  which  it  maybe  requisite  to  preserve  from  the 
frost  or  wet,  as  strawberries.  Dung  may  also  be  fermented 
there  for  forcing  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  &c.  I  do  not  intend  the 
wall  to  have  a  direct  south  aspect,  but  to  have  it  turned  half 
round  to  the  east,  so  that  both  sides  will  be  available  for  fruit 
trees ;  in  this  case  much  more  so  than  if  the  wall  had  been 
perpendicular.  The  walls  are  built  on  arches,  so  that  the 
space  between  will  be  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees. 
Adverting  to  Mr.  Knight's  observation  in  a  late  part  of  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  (vol.  vi.  partii.  reviewed  in  Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  424.),  I  mean  to  contrive  to  plant  some  of  the 
half  standards  within  the  interior  space,  bringing  out  the  stems 
at  six  feet  high  (i),  in  order  to  afford  them  protection  from  the 
late  frosts  when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  which  he  so  well  shows 
tx>  be  prejudicial  to  the  fecundity  of  fruit  trees. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Bristol^  March  21.  1826.  J.  A.  B. 

As  a  south  and  north  wall,  to  be  covered  with  canvass  (c)  when 
the  trees  are  in  blossom,  this  plan  may  succeed ;  but 
we  think  it  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to  plant  the 
trees  (b)  inside.  If  their  stems  are  to  be  protected,  a 
small  recess  in  the  brickwork  (j%.  2.)  would  answer 
as  well,  and  no  danger  of  injury  from  the  fermenting 
dung  (d)  would  be  incurred.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  stems  of  trees  against  common  walls  ?  The  best 
thing  for  such  a  wall  would  be  a  covering  of  glass,  at 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches'  distance  (c),  and  opening 
and  removable  at  pleasure.  —  Cond. 


© 
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Art.  III.  Description  of  a  Dendrometer  invented  by  Mr. 
Arch.  Gorrie^  C.M.H.S.  Gardener  atAnnat  Gardens^  Perth- 
shire.   By  Mr.  Gorrie. 

A  lofty  tree  is  a  noble  object  of  contemplation,  clothed 
with  an  air  of  grandeur,  magnitude,  and  antiquity,  which  leads 
the  mind  back  to  the  "  days  of  oth6r  years,"  in  air  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  fancy.  The  pleasing  emotion,  however,  receives 
sometimes  a  temporary  check,  when  a  consciousness  of  uncer- 
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tsantv  either  as  to  magnitude  or  elevation  glides  across  the 
mind;  when  the  question  occurs,  How  tall  may  that  tree  be? 
or  what  are  its  solid  contents  ?  To  the  mere  sentimentalist  this 
consideration  will  appear  of  trifling  import;  to  hhn  it  .is  suffi* 
cient  to  contemplate  nature  in  her  most  striking  features,  with- 
out descending  to  miiiute  detail :  but  those  who  codnbine.the 
didce  with  the  utile  will  receive  additional  pleasure,  by  acquirr 
ing  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars  connected  wtUi  the  object 
of  their  admiraticHi. 

At  a  period  when  landscape  gardening  is  becoming  a  fiishioa- 
able  science,  a  dendrometer,  tnat  will  give,  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  and  with  as  litde  trouble  as  may  be,  the  elevation 
and  contents  of  a  growing  tree,  will,  I  should  suppose,  be  an 
agreeable  accompaniment  to  those  who  ddight  in  woodland 
sc^neiy,  and  Useful  to  such  as  may  have  an  interest  in  ai$cer<- 
taining  the  value  of  growing  timber.  I  am  aware  that  several 
dendrometers  have  already  been  constructed :  two  are  figured 
and  described  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening;  of  their 
merits  or  demerits  I  will  not  at  present  stop  to  take  notice. 
The  circumstance  of  my  writing  this  communication  is  a  proof 
that  I,  at  least,  think  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe  superior 
to  either..  Aware,  however,  of  the  fond  partiality  with  which' 
every  inventor  is  apt  to  view  the  child  of  his  own  fancy,  I 
shall  leave  it  with  the  readers  of  the  Grardener's  Magazine 
to  attach  to  it  that  degree  of  merit  to  which  they  may  think 
it  entided,  when  they  have  glanced  over  the  following  aescrip- 
tion  and  accompanying  tables  and  figures. 
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The  instrument,  as  will  appear  from  the  prefixed  sketch 
(J^.  3.),  is  composed  of  a  table,  a  slider,  and  quadrant,  made 
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ol  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood.  Tbe  tabic  is  threa  and  a 
Iialf  feet  long,  by  four  inches  wide.  On  the  off  side  {e  e),  a 
an  index  marked  in  inches  sod  eighths  of  an  inch.  Along  the 
c^itre  runs  a  dove-tailed  groove  (a  a),  inch  and  quarter  wide, 
and  quarter  inch  deep :  tTiis  groove  is  fitted  to  hold  the  slide 
(A),  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  at  right  angles  across  the 

table,   is  mortised  tha  support  (J^.  *.  c),   on    i i 

wiiidi  the  quadrant  (d)  is  fixed  with  a.  thumb- 
screw. The  near  side  of  the  table  (j^.  A.J" g) 
has  the  marts  opposite  the  inches  drawn  across ; 
tSB.  this  qiace  may  be  figured  the  amount  of  cir- 
cumference i^iposite  to  each  inch  of  diameter,  '- 
md  alio  the  side  <^  the  square  of  the  tree  mea- 
sured, making  the  ordinary  allowance  for  bark. 
The  following  sktixh  {jig,  S,\  representing  three  inches  in 
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length  of  the  snr&ce  of  the  table,  fiill  size,  will  show  its  fonn» 
ana  the  subjoined  colunms  will  supply  the  figures  for  the  rest. 


lUde  of  Degrees  ud  Eleration  to 

be  maifced  on  the  Quadnnt    . 

1 

^ 

• 

.     1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

_ 

10 

8 

9 

"l 

8 

7 

S 

9 

7 

9 

4 

8 

5 

7 

6 

4 

4 

8 

6 

5 

8 

— ■ 

7 

6 

1 

5 

8 
9 

5 

10 

1 
7 

10 

8 

9 

5 

11 

9 

8 

4 

IS 

10 

7 

8 

IS 

11 

6 

8 

14 

12 

5 

4 

15 

18 

4 

6 

16 

14 

8 

7 

17 

15 

8 

4 

18 

16 

8 

■M 

19 

17 

9 

8 

90 

18 

9 

8 

91 

19 

9 

9 

92 

90 

9 

8 

£S 

21 

9 

5 

94 

22 

8 

^m 

95 

23 

8 

5 

96 

24 

3 

7 

87 

25 

5 

6 

98 

98 

6 

7 

99 

27 

8 

4 

30 

28 

10 

9 

SI 

80 

^ 

8  - 

92 

31 

9 

7 

3S 

82 

5 

5 

84 

SS 

8 

5 

•  85 

35 

■w 

— > 

86 

36 

8 

7 

87 

87 

8 

■> 

88 

89 

— • 

5 

89 

40 

5 

5 

40 

41 

11 

4 

41 

48 

5 

5 

42 

45 

» 

1 

43 

46 

7 

8 

44 

48 

8 

1 

45 

60 

•-■ 

— 

46 

51 

9 

S 

47 

53 

7 

8 

48 

55 

6 

-     2 

49 

57 

6 

1 

5D 

5» 

6 

7 

51 

61    . 

8 

7 

m 

63 

11     1 

7. 

53 

66 

4 

1 

54 

68 

9 

6 

55 

71 

4 

7 

SS 

74 

1 

8 

m 

76 

U 

7 

58 

•80 

• « 

&^ 

£9 
60 

88 
88 

1 

} 

■ 

• 

a  1 

• 

u  a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

•8 
1 

1^ 

1 

% 

li 

8 

4 
5 

Q 

6 

2?* 

4} 

Ji 

7 
8 

251 

5 
5i 

9 

281 

6| 

10 

Sl| 

7 

8 

11 

84| 

7} 

12 
18 

S7| 

si 

14 

48Z 

10 

4 

15 
16 

47 
50} 

101 

17 

53} 

18 

18 

sei 

121 

19 

59} 

e 

20 

62{ 

l4j 

•/ 

21 

'  652 

15) 

22 

69 

16 

23 
24 

7/?} 

16| 
17| 

25 

78} 

18i 

26 

81} 

l^ 

27 

84} 

19f 

28 

87} 

flO| 

29 

91 

211 

so 

94} 

S3 

SI 

97} 

S2{ 

82 

lool 

2S| 

a, 

9S 

108} 

'4 

o 

S4 

106} 

85 

109{ 

26 

89 

113 

26} 

m 

116} 

27} 

M 

nn 

28} 

39 

12-2i 

29} 

40 

125} 

29} 

llie  table  showing  the  height  fbt  eirery  degree  of  elevation 
ay,  for  tbe  sak6  t/^expieditioii,  be  figured  on  the  fitce  of  the 
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quadrant.  And,  in  practice,  the  instrument  should  be  placed 
exactly  fifty  feet  from  the  tree  to  be  measured,  the  calculations 
being  made  for  that  distance ;  the  quadrant  is  to  be  placed 
■  witii  the  index  at  o,  and  the  sights  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  line 
that  will  touch  the  left  side  of  the  tree  at  the  place  where  the 
diameter  is  wanted  ;  the  degree  of  elevation  being  noted,  the 
slider  supporting  the  quadrant  should  be  moved  from  left  to 
right,  till  the  sights  on  the  quadrant  form  part  of  a  line  touch- 
ing the  opposite  side,  of  the  tree.  The  space  travelled  over 
by  the  index  will  be  the  exact  diameter,  and  on  the  opposite 
lines,  on  the  near  side,  will  be  seen  the  corresponding  circum- 
ference and  side  of  the  square ;  and  at  the  same  time,  opposite 
to  the  degree  of  elevation,  will  be  seen  the  height  of  the  point 
where  the  diameter  was  taken.      The  following  figure  (6.) 


will  illii«ir«tf>  the  mode  of  operation.  TTie  instrument  is 
uneven  surfiice  fifty  feet  from  the  tree.  The 
quadrant  touching  o  gives  a  level  from  the 
iluw  which  point  the  tree  measures  six  feet.  The 
elevation  taken  is  15%  which,  by -looking  at  the 
quadrant,  gives  15  feet  4g  indues.  Tiie  next 
which  gives  28  feet  3f  inches,  which,  by  sub- 
st  height,  leaves  9  feet  lOg  mchea  for  the  lehgtli 
diate  piece.    In  the  same  way  the  length  of  the 
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small  piece  between  25^  and  se""  will  be  easily  found.  The 
fiiU  height  at  S6°  aboye  the  level  of  the  instrument  being 
36  feet  S|  inches,  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  height  at  25^j 
which  leaves  a  difference  of  IS  feet  Of  inches  for  tfe  length  of 
the  piece.  Opposite  to  45^  on  the  table  I  find  50  feet,  being 
the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  tree  above  the  instrument^ 
and  which,  added  to  the  6  feet  below  that  levelj  gives  the 
height  of  the  tree,  or  56  feet.  The  legs  of  the  instrumentj 
I  should  remark,  are  attached  to  it  with  thumbscrews.  The 
smgle  leg  has  a  motion  along,  and  the  other  two  across  the 
instrument,  by  which  means  it  can  be  fixed  to  any  level.  A 
telescope  attached  to  the  quadrant  with  cross  hairs,  and  a 
spirit  level  sunk  in  along  the  table,  might  be  useful  accom- 
paniments, but  are  not  indispensable.  An  index  or  arrow  is 
placed  at  the  off  side  of  the  slider,  to  mark  the  space  travelled 
over  in  taking  the  diameter. 
Armat,  Garden^  Fib.  24.  1826. 

An  instrument  for  effecting  the  same  objects  as  that  of  Mr. 
Gorrie,  by  nearly  similar  means,  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  James  Rogers  of  Marlborough. 
It  is  termed  an  instrument  for  determining  the  angles,  from 
the  n?easure  of  the  tangents  of  which  the  solid  contents  of 
standing  timber  may  be  ascertained.  On  some  future  occasion 
we  shall  give  a  description  and  figure  of  it ;  in  the  meantime, 
such  as  are  curious  in  dendrometers,  will  find  Mi-.  R/s  de- 
scribed in  the  Mechanics'  Magazme,  vol.  vi.  p.  295.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  elegant  instrument,  but  not  more  original  and 
ingenious  than  that  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Gorrie.  —  Ckmd. 


Art.  IV.  :  Scheme  of  a  Succession  of  Crops  for  One  Hundred, 
Acres  of  Arable.  Ijmd  in  Picardy.     By  Thomas  Blaikie, 
Esq.  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  Landscape  Gardener,  Paris. 

-   •  •  .   • 

Dear  Sir, 
I  HAVE  received  with  pleasure  your  valpable.  work,  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  which  is  well  known  here,  and  read 
by  M. ,  Soulange  Bodin,  M.  Cels,  M.  Boursault,  and  other 
eminent  cultivators  and  amateurs.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
contribute  to  a  work  so  truly  devoted  to  our  art,  in  every  way 
in  my  power;  and  I  now  send  you  a  farming  scheme,  madle 
for  the  French  government  soon  after  the  Revolution,  with  a 
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vh&w  to  show  them  how  diey  xniglit  45ultiv8te  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  ivith  only  two  horses.  The  Directoire  approved 
of  the  system,  and  wi^ttd  to  have  it  published^  as  did  my 
worthy  n-iend,  the  late  M.  Thouin.  It  was  then  liie  custom 
in'  France  to  sow  about  seventy  seeds  to  every  square  foot, 
and  as  I  proposed  to  sow  ohIt  one  quarter  of  that  quantity, 
the  proposal  was  very  aoceptame  4x>  the  Direetory,  who  w^re 
in  dread  of  a  &mine. 

Perhaps  these  tables  may  be  useful  to  j^rden^^  who  act 
also  as  farm  managers  tx  their  employers ;  diey  will  also 
afford  hints  to  proprietors  who  farm  Uieir  own  lands,  and  to 
emigrants  in  the  British  colonies,  how  to  regulate  the  distri- 
bution of  labour,  and  raise  abundance  of  ^rage  fer  live 
stock,  and  c<uisequently  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  which  are  gene- 
rally frosty,  the  manure  is  carted  upon  the  land,  and  the  com 
thrashed  and  laid  in  the  granary,  or  taken  to  maricet  In  the 
month  of  June  the  hay  is  made,  and  in  July  and  August  the 
com  b  out  and  stacked. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  my  life 
and  garaeniag  transactions  tor  above  three  quarters  of  a* cen- 
tury. I  i»ffiain,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Blaikie. 
A  Pamif  Bue  de  ColUsk^  No.  2S« 

Tables  referred  to  h^  Mr^  Biaikie. 

Acres  of  Work  necessary  to  be  done  in  every  Month  in  the  Year. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nor. 

Dec 

30   Wheat 
10   Oats 
5    Barley 
3   Vetches 
S  JBeaas 
5    Turnips 
5  Cabbages 
^  Field  beet 
Si  Carrots 
10   Potatoes 
15   Clover 
10  Lucerne 

100  Aom 

^ 

1 

J 

10 
fi 

10 

1 

~-  ' 

15 
"5 

5 

"5 
5 

10 
5 

10 

15 

15 

10 

— 

5 

— 
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Scheme  of  a  Succession  of  Field  Crops. 
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Art.  V.  Hints  for  adtivating  Fuchsia  gracilis^  Erytkrina 
Crista  gaUi,  and  Salvia  splendens.  By  Mr.  TIob£RT  R£id, 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Farley^  at  Holm,  near  Kilmarnock: 
with  some  Remarks  otijhwering  Climbing  Plants  in  Pots. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  hints  on  the  culture  of  three  of 
our  most  showy  green-house  plants  deserving  a  spare  page  in 
your  valuable  Magazine,  they  are  very  much  at  your  service. 

Fuchsia  gracilis.  An  excellent  plan  to  make  this  pretty 
plant  flower  well,  is  to  train  it  with  one  leading  stem.  In  win- 
ter, when  done  flowering,  cut  all  the  side  branches  close  in  to 
the  stem;  early  in  the  spring  place  it  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  it  will  immediately  send  out  fine  vigorous 
shoots  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  the  autumn  will  flower 
abundantly. 

Erythfina  Crista  galli.  Of  this  truly  splendid  plant,  there 
ought  to  be  at  leais^t  half,  a  dozen  in  every  collection,  and  by 
the  following  simple  treatment  thfey  may  be  flowered  twice  or 
thrice  in  every  year.  A  cutting  struck  in  the  spring,  potted 
in  a  No.  60.  pot,  and  put  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  brisk  heat, 
will  in  two  months  require  shilling  into  a  No.  48.  pot,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  a  No.  S2.  It  will  frequently 
flower  the  first  season,  but  not  strong.  When  the  shoot  has 
attained  its  full  length,  and  begins  to  ripen,  remove  it  to  a  cool 
place  in  the  green-house,  and  give  less  and  le^s  water  as  its 
leaves  drop  ofi*;  let  it  remain  there  till  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  February ;  then  cut  it  down  within  two  eyes  of  the  bottom; 
place  it  in  a  frame  or  hot-house  near  the  light  and  glass ; 
give  plenty  of  water ;  it  will  soon  shoot  up  strong.  It  may 
safely  be  shifted  when  in  a  gi'owing  state,  if  required.  When 
nearly  in  flower,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  conservatory,  green- 
house, or  any  other  cool  place.  Care  should;  be  taken,  when 
in  this  state,  npt  to  suffer  it  to  go  dry,  otherwise  the  flowers 
will  immediately  drop.  When  done  flowering,  it  may  remain 
in  the  green-house,  or  out  of  doors,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  then  be  cut  down  again,  and  treated  as  formerly.  Should 
the  plant  be  strong  when  beginning  to  grow,  many  small  shoots 
will  appear ;  take  the  smallest  off  with  a  heel  to  them  for  cut- 
tings, and  leave  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  of  them  for 
flowering.  They  will  grow  in  any  good  fresh  loam,  with  a 
little  peat  and  sand  added.  With  this  ti*eatment  I  have  fre- 
quently flowered  stems  six  feet  high,  and  so  istrong  as  to  re- 
quire no  stake  for  their  support 

.  Salvia  splendens.     As  tai  autumi^  flowering  plant,  I  know 
of  none  more  deserving  a  place  in  the  conservatory  than  tl)is 
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scarlet  ami  free  flowerine  shrub.  I  stnick  a  cutting  in  Febru- 
sryi  and  it  f^w  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  by  September,  with 
numerous  branches,  and  I  may  say  hundreds  of  spikes  all  in 
flower  at  tuie  time.  If  k^  in  the  frame  two  months,  it  will 
grow  fast,  and  will  require  shifting  once  or  twice  during  thig 
time.  I  remove  it  to  the  green-house  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  let  it  remain  there,  ^ving  it  plenty  of  atr  night  and 
day.  In  June,  I  shift  it  into  a  large  pot  or  tub,  according  to 
the  size  I  wish  the  plant  to  attain.  The  red  spider  must  be 
fbarply  looked  afler,  otherwise  it  will  ruin  the  plant  in  a  short 
time.  I  have  seen  it  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  summer, 
and  taken  up  with  a  ball  in  the  autumn,  and  potted ;  but  the 
spikes  of  flowers  are  never  half  as  large  as  when  treated  in  the 
manner  above  described.  It  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  fresh 
earth,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  water  in  summer.  1  put  in 
fresh  cuttings  every  spring,  and  throw  away  the  old  plants. 

Most  dimbing  plants,  when  planted  and  trained  in  dieir  pro- 
per places  under  glass,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  plant- 
^  .        houses  of  every  description,  and  fill 

up  many  vacancies  which  could  not 
C  otherwise  be  easily  occupied.     But 
I  ,at  the  same  time  I  have  often  though^ 
that  if  a  number  of  them  were  grown 
and  made  to  flower  in  pots,  it  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  a  collection  of  plants.     It 
fi^uendy  occurs,  when  trained  in 
the  common  way,  that  most  of  their 
flowers  are  so  nr  from  the  eye  as 
frequently  to  escape  observation  alto- 
gether; and  agiun,from  the  situation, 
uiey  are  entirely  exposed  to  the    I  i 
burning  ravs  of  the  sun,  which 
causes  their  flowers  to  drop  in  1 
a  few  days.     From  these  and 
other   considerations,    I   have 
tried  several  in  pots,  and  find  them  to  grow  and  flower  j 
as  well  as  I  could  wish.     I  have  no  doubt  but  most  of  L 
our  hot  and  green-house   climbers  might  be  flowered 
in  this  way.     One  great  advantage  is,  that  the  most 
tender  of  them,  when  in  flower,  can  be  taken  to  the  | 
conservatory,  or  green-house,  where  they  will  continue  " 
in  flower  double  or  treble  the  time  they  would  have 
done  in  a  hot-house.    The  accompanying  sketch,  {J^.  7.) 
shows  the  way  in  which  I  train  them.    It  is  simple  and 
Vol.  II.— No.  5.  c 
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convenient.  The  rods  {/^.  8.),  and  rings  (^.  9.)»  are  made 
of  strong  wire,  painted  green ;  but  they  might  also  be  made 
9  of  wood  with  iron  hooks.  The  hooks  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  ring  exacUy,  and  the  rods 
ican  be  made  of  any  length,  according  to  the 
'nature  of  the  plant  they  are  meant  for.  Also, 
when  necessary,  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
pot,  painted,  and  put  together  again  with  very 
little  trouble. 

Hardb/  climbers  might  be  trained  in  the  same  way;  and  if 
mixed  with  forty  or  fifty  half-standard  and  standard  Toses  in 
flower,  under  a  veranda  or  portico,  the  whole  would  have  a 
fine  appearance,  especially  if  planted  in  handsome  pots  or 
boxes.  In  such  situations  they  keep  in  flower  much  longer 
than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

At  a  fiiture  time  I  may,  perhaps,  send  you  the  result  of  my 
experience  with  some  other  ornamental  plants. 
Holnii  near  Kilmamockj  1826. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Importance  of  Liquid  Manure  in  Hor- 
ticulturCf  and  the  peculiar  Advantages  of  Soot  as  an  Ingre- 
dient/or that  Purpose.  By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S. 
Nurseryman,  Kilkenny. 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  which  horticulture  has  de- 
rived fi*om  Mr.  Knight's  enlightened  application  of  science  to 
its  practice,  we  may  reckon  as  not  the  least  important,  his 
earnest  and  repeated  recommendation  of  liquid  manures.  In 
general,  liquid  manures  have  not  had  that  importance  attached 
to  them  by  gardeners  which  they  merit^  They  may  at  all 
tioies  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  ;  but,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, and  particularly  where  immediate  effect  is  required, 
no  other  manure  can  be  so  well  applied.  To  enumerate  their 
uses  and  preparation,  hon^ever,  would  demand  more  consider- 
ation than  I  am  enabled  to  bestow ;  —  my  present  object 
being  solely  to  point  out  a  material  for  the  purpose,  which  I 
have  long  availed  myself  of  with  success,  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  gardeners  —  it  is  soot. 

Sir  H.  Davy  characterizes  soot  as  "  a  powerful  manure,  pos- 
sessing ammoniacal  salt,  empjrreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal,  which 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen, 
or  pure  vital  air;'*  all  which  component  parts  rank  high  as 
nutritious  or  stimulant  manures.     On  meadows  I  have  used 
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soot  with  great  advantage  in  substance,  and  though  sown  by  the 
hand,  one  dressing  gave  me  always  heavy  crops  of  hay  for  two 
successive  seasons ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  mode  of  applying,  it, 
a  great  proportion  of  its  ammonia,  one  of  its  most  active  ingre- 
dients, being  volatilized  and  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  dissolved  in  water  there  is  no  waste :  •*—  it  is  all  avail- 
able, and  for  horticultural  purposes  I  have  mostly  used  it  in 
that  state,  mixing  it  up  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  quarts 
of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water.  Asparagus,  peas,  and  a  variety 
ot  other  vegetables,  I  have  manured  with  it  with  as  much 
eflfect  as  if  I  had  used  solid  dung ;  but  to  plants  ul  pots,  par- 
ticularly phies,  I  have  found  it  admirably  well  adapted :  when 
watered  with  it,  they  assume  a  deep  healthy  green,  and  grow 
strong  and  luxuriant  —  I  generally  use  it  and  clean  water 
alternately,  and  always  overhead  in  summer ;  but  except  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing,  it  might  be  used  constantly  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  though  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
never  having  had  either  scale  or  bug  on  my- pines,  yet  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  as  the  ammonia  it  contains  is  known  to  be 
destructive  to  these  insects  in  a  state  of  gas  or  vapour,  that  in 
a  liquid  state,  if  it  does  not  totally  destroy  them,  yet  that  it  will 
in  a  great  degree  check  their  progress. 

Other  materials  for  liquid  manures  are  often  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, and  tedious  in  their  preparation :  but  soot,  sufficient  for 
the  gardener's  purposes,  is  almost  every  where  at  hand,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  prepared. 

Were  gardeners  more  generally  aware  that  no  manures  can 
be  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solidity  by  plants  as  food,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  absorbed  by  them  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid  state, 
to  which  all  solid  manures  applied  must  be  previously  reduced, 
before  any  benefit  can  be  derived  from  them,  they  would  in 
many  cases  facilitate  the  process  by  using  them  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  houses  where  the  rains  have  not  access,  it  appears  to  me 
superior  to  any  other  mode  of  administering  manure  to  trees. 

Kilkenny,  Aug.  24.  1826« 


Art.  VII.  An  Account  of  a  successful  Experiment  made  by 
John  H.  Moggridge^  Esq.  in  Monmouthshire^  with  a  View  to 
ameliorate  the  Condition  of  Country  Labourers.  By  J.  H. 
MoGGRiDGE,  Esq.  of  Woodficld,  near  Newport 

Sir, 
The  communications  which  have  been  made  to  your  excel- 
lent Magazine  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  and,  above  all, 
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the  remarks  you  have  appended  thereto,  on  the  means  of 
increasing  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  the  labourmg 
poor,  are  so  much  in  unison  with  the  principles  I  have  my- 
self adopted  on  the  same  interesting  subject,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  you,  for  insertion  in  your  next  number, 
some  account  of  an  original  experiment  begun  by  myself, 
about  six  years  ago,  on  a  part  of  my  property  in  tne  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  this  place.    Twenty  years'  experience 
as  a  magistrate  of  this  and  two  adjoining  counties  have  fully 
confirmed  in  my  mind  a  suspicion  I  had  from  general  ol>- 
servation  previously  formed,  that  the  moral  and  political  de- 
gradation of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  generally,  is 
more  the  effect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  tney  have  been 
placed,  than  of  any  \  ositive  and  unavoidable  necessity ;  and 
by  far  less  the  result  of  their  own  indifiPerence  or  criminality, 
than  of  the  imperfection  and  errors  of  that  state  of  society  of 
which  they  form  an  essential,  but  a   most   oppressed   and 
unjustly  treated  portion.     Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to 
demonstrate  this  great  and  important  truth,  by  means  of  the 
public  press,  I  determined  on  making  it  a  matter  of  actual 
experiment;  —  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  nearly  every 
person  I  thought  it  right  previously  to  consult,  and  to  the  evi- 
dent surprise  of  all  others.     Having  at  the  time  a  colliery  in 
work  upon  my  estate,  I  selected  a  piece  of  land  not  very  mlly 
or  profitably  stocked  as  woodland,  at  a  moderate  distance 
therefrom ;  —  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  house,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  within  a  mile  of  one  or  two 
other  collieries,  which  I  knew  my  lands  to  be  capable  of  ad* 
mitting  the  formation  oi^   at  some  period  of  time.      Here, 
having  previously  cleared  away  the  underwood  and  bushes  on 
about  one  hundred  perches  of  land,  I  invited  several  working 
colliers  and  others,  whom  I  knew  to  be  industrious  and  toler- 
ably sober,  to  build  houses  fit  for  the  reception  of  themselves 
and  families,  offering  them  the  land  and  raw  materials  for 
building,  (to  be  had  on  the  property,  with  other  temporary 
aid,)  on  terms  that,  whilst  they  lefi  them  but  little  to  risk, 
provided  a  prospect  of  fair  remuneration  in  time  to  myself,  as 
owner  of  the  property,  should  tlie  plan  succeed.    If  the  expe- 
riment failed,  the  loss  I  calculated  on  adding  to  the  amount 
of  other  losses  incurred  in  making  less  valuaUe  experiments ; 
if  it  succeeded,  it  would  carry  with  it  its  own  reward.     The 
greatest  difficulty  I  found,  in  Uie  first  instance,  to  arise  out  of 
that  state,  bordering  on  despair,  which  paralyses  the  exertions 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  labouring  poor;  — this  overcame^ 
every  thing  else  became  comparative^  easy,  especially  when  I 
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hadoiice  established  the  conviction  on  their  minds,  that  nothing 
done  for  them  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  charity. 
I  was  determined  to  put  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
that  what  was  found  wanting  should  be  supplied,  but  repaid 
by  degrees,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  as  little  burdensome  as 
possible.  The  plan  took,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  was  intense  and  unremitting 
on  the  part  of  many  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
what  was  going  on ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
village  of  weu-built,  comfortable,  and  commodious  houses, 
picturesquely  rising  in  grouped  and  single  dwellings,  between 

f  roves  and  smaller  masses  of  trees,  containing  eight  or  nine 
undred  inhabitants,  where  seven  years  ago  were  nothing  but 
thickets,  brakes,  and  wood.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  these  buildings,  many  of  which  are  large  and 
costly,  have  either  all,  or  the  major  part,  been  erected  by  the 
description  of  persons  I  have  named  as  the  first  adventurers. 
As  these  formed  a  little  colony,  the  baker,  the  smith,  the 
tailor,  the  shopkeeper  of  various  trades  wished  to  embark  in 
the  undertaking ;  and  deeming  it  advisable  that  as  many  con- 
veniences and  advantages  as  possible  should  be  combined  on 
the  spot,  a  tolerable  inn  has  been  erected,  and  a  good  market- 
house  built  with  an  excellent  room  over  it,  which  latter  I 
appropriate  to  the  uses  of  public  worship  on  the  Sunday,  and 
to  those  of  a  school  on  other  days.  The  chapel  is  occupied 
in  succession  by  three,  and  sometimes  by  four,  congregations 
of  different  sects  of  religion  on  the  same  day,  without  inter- 
ference with  each  other;  my  directions  being,  to  refuse  the 
use  of  it  to  none,  but  those  who  fail  in  bringing  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  the  good  moral  character  of  their  officiating 
minister,  or  who  quarrel  with  others  of  different  persuasions ; 
and  for  more  than  two  years,  since  the  chapel  was  opened, 
has  no  instance  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  of  these  requisitions 
not  being  satisfactorily  complied  with.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other chapel,  on  a  larger  scale,  about  to  be  erected  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  congregation  intending  to  assemble  therein.  One 
of  the  excellent  and  highly  useful  iron  railways,  or  tram  roads, 
of  this  country,  connecting  the  interior  with  the  great  shipping 
port  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  forming  one  of  several  of 
the  existing  conveyances  to  market  of  the  iron  and  coals  of 
its  neighbourhood,  had  previously  been  laid  through  the  site 
of  the  present  village,  and  since  a  public  carriage  running 
parallel  thereto  has  been  completed.  I  have  now  begun  to 
make  a  road  at  right  angles  thereto,  intended  to  extend  from 
a  new  iron  bridge  at  present  erecting  over  the  river  Sirko- 
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wey  on  the  east,  to  the  river  Rumney  on  the  west,  (where  1 
I  have,  within  the  last  two  months,  laid  the  foundation  of 
another  village,)  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  I  took 
care  that  the  situation  abounded  in  springs  of  water ;  but  the 
last  summer  has  been  so  trying  a  one,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  thankfiiUy  acceded  to  my  proposition  of  bringing  dif- 
ferent springs  together,  and  uniting  them  into  two  streams  and 
fountains  for  their  issue  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  they 
defraying  one  half  the  necessary  cost. 

I  must  now,  however,  advert  more  particularly  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  economical,  moral,  and  political  effects  of  my 
experiment.  And,  first,  families  that  were  formerly  accustomed 
to  live  together,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  decency  or  Iiealth,  are  completely  separated,  at  least 
as  regards  adults ;  and  many  bouses  have  a  room  to  spare  for 
lodgers,  the  return  for  which  more  than  covers  the  interest  of 
the  money  borrowed,  (if  all  had  been  done  with  borrowed 
money,)  the  ground  rent,  and  every  other  outgoing  incident  to 
the  premises,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  sdl  probability,  as 
long  as  the  industrious  cottagers  continue  exempted  from  the 
iron  gripe  of  direct  taxation,  with  which  they  have  been  more 
than  threatened.  Every  cottager  has  his  own  oven,  and  bakes 
his  own  bread ;  he  has  also  a  snug  corner  in  his  pantry,  which 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  filled  with  a  small  cask  of  good  home- 
brewed beer  or  ale*;  but,  what  is  worth  both  put  together,  he  has 
his  garden.  The  original  allotment  to  each  house  was  twenty 
perches  of  land,  and  the  same  amount  still  accompanies  every 
firesh  grant.  The  taste  of  the  country  savoured  not  of  a  gar- 
den; the  old  cottager  was  well  content  with  a  few  square 
yards,  sufficient  to  contain  a  few  leeks,  and  perhaps  onions ; 
and  I  found  more  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  bring  their 
gardens  into  useful  cultivation,  than  on  any  other  point  after 
the  plan  was  first  started :  but  great  praise  for  little  work, 
where  any  was  performed ;  —  the  reward  of  one  hundred  cab- 
bage plants,  or  a  couple  of  gooseberry  trees,  but,  above  all, 

*  I  should  be  thankful  for  any  suggestion  that  might  lead  to  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  any  plan  for  brewing  by  means  of  simple  unexpensive  ma- 
chinery, (common  property,)  trans^rable  from  house  to  house  m  rotation ; 
or  any  better  method  of  enecting  this  desirable  object  without  excise  inter- 
ference. 

In  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  319.  is  an  article  entitled  ''  Brew 
ing  Simplified,"  which,  as  it  may  afford  some  hints  to  our  correspondent, 
and  also  to  gardeners,  we  shaU  quote  under  the  head  of  Domestic  Economy, 
in  Part  III.,  recommending  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  conversant  with  it.  —  Cond, 
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of  an  apple  tree  or  two  out  of  my  own  nursery^  performed 
wonders ;  and  J,  as  soon  as  I  safely  could,  conferred  a  right 
of  claim  for  certain  progress  made  within  limited  times ;  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  which,  I  now  order  additional 
quantities  of  the  seeds  of  useful  vegetables  to  be  sown,  and 
fresh  plantations  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  &c*  &c.  to 
be  made. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  I  have  for  many  years 
cultivated,  on  a  considerable  scale,  the  liieum  palmatum,  dis* 
carding  the  other  sorts,  my  experience  being  precisely  conform- 
able to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  your  last  number, 
to  whom  the  public  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  his  judicious  and 
benevolent  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  to  general  notice 
and  benefit.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  offsets  or  divisions  of  the 
roots  of  the  rheum  palmatum  to  the  wives  of  four  cottagers, 
and  the  result  promises  to  leave  no  garden  without  some 
of  the  plants,  as  soon  as  the  demand  can  be  satisfied.  With 
one  only  exception,  (arising,  perhaps,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances,) all  the  villagers'  gardens  are  now  well  cultivated, 
some  of  them  highly,  — producing  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  in  the  vegetable,  and,  more  sparingly,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries,  some  strawberries,  and  apples, 
in  the  fruit  line.  One  poor  fellow  brought  me,  with  great 
pride,  his  crop  of  apples  from  a  French  graft.  But  of  the 
decisive  change  of  taste  in  this  respect  I  need  give  you  no 
other  proof  than  the  gratifying  fact,  that  within  the  last  month 
I  have  let  to  various  applicants,  in  dififerent  lots,  nearly  two 
acres  for  additional  garden-ground !  on  three  years'  terms ; 
engaging  to  let  the  cultivator  have  the  first  offer  thereof,  ou 
the  usual  building  terms,  if  wanted  for  that  purpose  within 
the  prescribed  time;  and  promising  remission  of  the  first 
year's  rent,  if  the  same  be  brought  into  good  cultivation, 
and  cropped  within  that  period.  Many  a  man  that  used  to 
waste  his  spare  time  and  money  in  public«houses  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  work  in  his  garden,  afler  the  day's  labour  is 
over.  Several  of  the  women,  too,  are  conspicuously  indus- 
trious in  this  way ;  so  that  I  mean  to  fix  a  day  annually  for 
bestowing  prizes  and  rewards  publicly,  which,  as  a  general 
and  regmar  inspection  must  then  take  place,  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  a  powerful  stimulus.  One  other  fact,  and  I  have 
done  on  this  head,  —  I  shall  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
for  the  experiment :  —  Nearly  all  who  originally  built  one 
house,  have  now  built,  or  are  preparing  to  build,  another 
adjoining ;  and,  what  I  hope  will  be  thought  decisive,  both 
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of  the  reputation  of  the  experiment,  and  the  characters  of 
these  individuals  is,  that  not  one  of  them  finds  any  difSculty 
in  borrowing  whatever  money  he  may  himself  be  deficient  in 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  his  intention  into  execution. 
The  site  now  cleared,  (excepting  of  the  timber  trees,)  for  the 
uses  of  the  village,  exceeds  thirty  acres  in  extent,  in  which  are 
included,  besides  the  sites  of  the  houses  and  appropriate  gar- 
dens, many  considerable  detached  gardens ;  a  meadow  of  five 
acres,  reserved  to  the  last  for  building-ground,  if  wanted; 
various  small  places  for  the  run  of  a  single  cow ;  and  a  village 
green  of  two  acres  nearly  covered  with  flourishing  oak  trees. 
As  far  as  practicable,  straight  lines,  or  rows,  and  attempts  at 
uniformity  have  been  avoided,  and  hitherto  I  have  been  able 
to  prevent  more  than  four  dwellings  being  grouped  tc^ther^ 
The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley,  on  ground  gently  rising  from 
the  bank  of  a  romantic  mountain  river  at  its  southernmost  end ; 
towards  the  north,  stretching  towards  and  unto  my  Bedwelty 
woods,  which  cover  the  steeply  rising  hills  on  the  west,  as 
the  woods  and  plantations  of  this  place  do  for  the  most 
part,  the  more  humble  but  finely  broken  eastern  bank  of  the 
valley.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that,  on  the  whole,  not* 
withstanding  severe  drawbacks  occasioned  by  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  times,  there  is  still  a  tolerable  prospect  of  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  next  year ;  and  perhaps  you  will  not 
wonder  when  1  say,  that  hours  spent  in  the  consideration  how 
these  may  be  best  efiected,  form  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  my  life.     I  am,  Sir,  fidthfiilly  yours, 

John  H.  Moggridoe. 
Woodfieldj  near  Newport^  Monmouthshire^ 
October  11.  1826. 

We  recommend  the  above  most  interesting  communication 
to  all  our  readers,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  similar  experiments.  Were  it  once  to 
become  the  fashion  for  country  gendemen  to  be  as  much  occu- 
pied in  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  on 
their  estates,  as  they  formerly  were  in  improving  the  breeds 
of  cattle  all  over  the  country,  how  great  and  how  beneficial 
would  be  the  change  I  And  why  should  not  this  kind  of  im- 
provement come  into  &shion  as  well  as  any  other?  Is  it  more 
expensive,  troublesome,  or  tedious,  or  less  profitable,  rational, 
elevated,  or  entertaining  ?  Were  such  a  taste  to  become  gene- 
ral, the  first  thing  would  be  an  exterior  appearance  of  comfort 
in  the  cottages   and  cottage-gardens  on  every  gentleman's 
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estate,  and  the  next,  the  establishment  of  Madras  schools  in 
every  hamlet  and  village.  The  only  way  to  improve  the  con- 
duet  and  manners  of  grown  up  persons,  is  to  increase  their 
bodily  comforts ;  and  the  way  to  perpetuate  this  improvement 
in  society,  is  to  educate  the  growing  generation  so  highly,  that 
they  will  not  rest  satisfied  without  the  enjoyments  which  such 
a  state  of  society  affords.  The  agricultural  labourers,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  are  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  ignorance 
and  degradation,  that  to  look  at  their  cottages,  habiliments, 
and  weekly  wages,  one  would  think  them  incapable  of  any 
degree  of  refinement ;  but  the  experiment  made  by  our  cor- 
respondent shows  the  contrary,  and  that  in  a  short  time  not 
only  the  habits  of  necessity,  but  even  the  tastes  of  a  degraded 
people  may  be  changed.  We  sincerely  hope  his  principle  of 
improvement  will  be  adopted,  and  his  excellent  example  imi- 
tated ;  believing  that  there  are  fisw  ways  in  which  a  landed 
proprietor  could  do  more  good  to  society,  or  lay  a  more  solid 
foundation  for  self-satisfaction. — Cond. 


Art.  VIIL  Description  of  a  Propagation  Shelf  in  the  Clap- 
ton  Nursery^  with  the  Mode  of  using  it,  <J-c.  By  Mr.  Hugh 
Lowe,  Foreman  and  Propagator  there. 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  short  account 
of  the  propagation  shelf,  mentioned  in  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
zine  (Vol.  I.  p.  221.) 

The  green-house,  where  it  is  placed,  a  cross  section  of  which 
accompanies  this,  (jlg.  10.),  faces  the  north,  like  most  of  the 
propagation  houses  in  the  principal 
nurseries,  and  is  forty  feet  long. 
The  situation  of  the  shelf  (a)  is  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  house,  close 
under  the  roof  glass,  for  the  advan- 
tage  of   perpendicular   light,    so 
essential  to  young  growths.     The 
stage  is  of  flag-stones,  and  also  sup- 
ported upon  brick  piers  (c).     On 
the  upper  shelf  of  the  stage,  a  space 
about  a  foot  wide  is  reserved  as  a 
pathway  to  the  propagating  shelf  (d).     There  is  a  fi*ont  shelf 
in  the  usual  way  for  young  plants  fit  for  sale,  or  for  such  as 
are  bringing  forw^s,  to  yidd  cuttings  {e).    This  house,  and 
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most  of  the  others  in  this  norseiyy  are  heated  W  steanny  ia  a 
rery  masterly  manner,  by  Messrs.  Bailey  of  Holbom.  A 
single  pipe  {f)  is  found  quite  sufficient  to  keqi  up  the  ton- 
perature  in  die  most  severe  weather.  Air  is  admitted  by  the 
front  and  top  sashes  in  the  usual  way. 

On  coming  to  Mr.  Macicay's  nursen^  in  January  1 SSS,  Ifound 
diis  shelf  filled  with  cuttings  of  hal^hardy  evergreens,  under 
common  hand-glasses.  These  were  potted  off  in  the  month 
of  March  following,  and  about  the  end  of  July  we  filled  the 
shelf  in  the  foUowmg  manner;  viz.  three  inches  of  potsherds, 
brickbats,  &c.  for  drainage;  seven  inches  turfy  peat  mould, 
mixed  with  a  little  white  sand ;  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  oH 
pure  white  sand,  well  washed,  on  the  top,  taking  care  to  incor- 
porate the  lower  part  of  the  sand  with  the  surmoe  of  the  peat, 
which,  I  ought  to  observe,  was  made  a  little  finer  on  the  top, 
that  it  might  the  more  easily  incorporate  with  the  sand.  A 
copious  watering  was  given,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
surface  was  beaten  smooth  with  a  flat-sided  mallet;  the  glasses, 
which  vary  in  size  from  one  inch  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
were  then  fitted  on,  arranging  the  highest  at  the  back,  and 
placing  them  so  as  to  leave  as  little  of  the  surface  as  possible 
unemployed ;  the  cuttings  were  put  in  in  the  usual  way,  or 
pret^  nearly  as  directed  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  very  excellent 
^'  Botanical  Cultivator."  And  here  they  usually  stand  till  the 
following^  April,  when  by  that  time  we  find  most  of  them  fit 
to  pot  off.  The  only  difference  of  treatment  from  that  given 
to  cuttings  in  pots  is,  that  we  rarely  move  the  glasses  to  wipe 
them,  finding  no  inconvenience  from  damps,  &c. 

The  glasses  in  use  at  Mr.  Mackay's  nursery  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  commonly  used  about  London.  They  are 
of  various  shapes,  and  agree  only  in  one  particular,  that  of 
having  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  which  is  generally  lefl  open, 
but  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  with  a  bit  of  cork.  (Square 
glasses,  which  miffht  either  be  blown  in  that  shape,  or  fonned 
of  eiffht  panes  in  lead-lap,  would  save  room  in  such  a  bed  as 
the  above.  —  ConcL) 

In  giving  water,  we  apply  it  freely  over  the  tops  of  the 
glasses.  In  this  manner  we  have  succeeded  in  striking  most 
of  the  difficult  species  of  Banksia,  particularly  B.  grandis,  and 
speciosa  var.  quercifolia,  dryandroides,  pulchella,  nutans,  &c. 
I  have  also  struck  in  this  way  nine  species  of  Dryandra  out  of 
the  fourteen  species  now  at  Clapton,  and  have  little  doubt 
but  the  other  five  may  also  be  so  propagated,  when  they  come 
into  a  state  fit  to  affoitt  cuttings.  Elichrysum  strikes  readily  in 
this  way;  all  the  natural  order  Epacridese,  and  Polygala,  Enki- 
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anthus,  Camellia,  Callistemon,  Erica,  and  in  fact  almost 
all  the  hard-wooded  green-house  plants  in  the  Clapton  collec- 
tion. Should  you  think  this  will  be  of  the  least  use  to  any 
of  your  numerous  readers,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish any  part  of  it  vou  mqy  think  proper,  and,  although  more 
accustomed  "  to  the  pruning  knife  than  the  pen,"  yet  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  an  ac- 
count of  any  thing  which  you  may  at  any  time  think  of  suflS- 
cient  importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  Magazine* 

I  am.  Sir,  &c* 

Hugh  Lowe. 
Clapton  Nursery^  Aug.  15.  1826. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Remuneration  of  Gardeners^  including  some 
Remarks  on  their  Education  and  Emigration.  By  W.  R.  G. 
West  Riding,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  seen  your  Magazine;  I  shall  subscribe  to  it 
as  a  valuable  work,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  it  my  unqualified 
approbation. 

Surely  the  letter  upon  remuneration  to  a  most  respectable 
class  of  men  holds  out  cause  for  discontent,  and  may  create 
combination,  without  aiding  their  craft:  high  prices  must 
depend  upon  supply  and  demand. 

Education  will  avail  much  to  every  man,  when  imparted 
with  discretion.  "  The  march  of  intellect"  has  already 
injured,  in  many  departments,  both  the  hirer  and  hired, 
for  the  latter  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
craft,  and  when  produce  is  too  highly  rated  it  becomes  un- 
marketable. 

There  are  diversities  of  estates  as  well  as  intellect;  when 
the  latter  expands  beyond  its  residence  a  new  one  is  sought ; 
but  will  not  a  prudent  man  consider  whether  there  are  as 
many  good  places  as  there  are  good  gardeners  i  are  places 
always  at  hand  ?  Increase  the  value  of  labour,  and  you  decrease 
the  demand.  The  merchant  knows  he  can  purchase  the 
higher  order  of  garden  luxuries  cheaper  than  he  can  culti- 
vate the  meaner  sort,  and  depend  upon  it  Cocker's  arithmetic 
will  have  its  weight 

Some  neighbours  maintain  the  higher  order  of  gardener : 
my  situation  requires  knowledge,  not  labour;  my  brother, 
from  different  causes,  requires  labour,  not  knowledge.     Hence 
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are  diversities  of  places  and  wages,  as  well  as  talent  and  in- 
dustry. Various  articles  are  amalgamated  in  supply  and 
demand,  and  I  would  advise  young  gardeners  not  to  seek  the 
housekeeper's  room  before  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  hall ;  many, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  from  this  cause  retrograded :  — 

•*  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  evitare  Charybdin." 

They  cannot  do  better  than  add  contentment  to  the  excel- 
lent lesson  you  have  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  356.),  "  Lose  no  time, 
and  concentrate  attention." 

'*  Necessitati  qui  se  accommodat,  sapit.*' 

You  may  perhaps  suppose  me  averse  to  education  and 
remuneration.  By  no  means  am  I  so,  sub  modo ;  but  I  have 
lived  too  long,  and  seen  too  much  of  operative  classes  not  to 
know  how  much  contentment  sweetens  a  bitter  potion,  and 
how  easily  the  seeds  of  discontent  vegetate  and  poison  the 
best  feelings,  affections,  and  efforts  of  man. 

From  such  evils,  for  the  gardener's  own  sake,  I  would 
screen  him.  I  would  prepare  him  for  the  higher  departments 
of  horticulture,  but  I  would  fortify  his  mind  to  wait  in  patience 
until  better  prospects  may  offer  to  his  view.  I  would  teach  him 
English  composition,  but  I  would  head  his  common-place- 
book  with  a  valuable  line  from  Scaliger : 

"  Omnibus  scribendi  datur  libertas,  paucis  facultas." 

There  are  few  feelings  so  difficult  to  repress  as  those  which 
arise  from  half-matured  reading.  Superficial  men  deem  it 
nothing  to  know  any  matter,  unless  others  are  aware  of  it, 

^  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter.'' 

The  wages  of  gardeners  here  seem  higher  than  in  London^ 
which  is  an  anomaly  I  cannot  understand.  If  they  are 
discontented  with  them,  I  advise  a  comparison  with  the  in- 
comes of  men  in  other  departments,  —  with  the  college  curate, 
merchant's  clerk,  but  more  particularly  with  subaltern  officers, 
who  have  purchased  their  rank  and  pay.  Th&ir  own  good 
sense  would  then  perhaps  guide  them  to  enjoy,  without  re- 
pining, the  blessings  of  Providence.  Of  one  point  they  may 
remain  certain,  —  that  wages  and  merit  will  ever  go  hand  in 
hand;  for  the  servant  cannot  be  more  desirous  of  a  good  place, 
than  a  master  is  of  a  good  servant. 

If  I  may  crave  your  patience,  I  would  say,  emigration 
should  not  be  lightly  canvassed.  Experience  in  this  district 
has  given  rise  to  mature  enquiry  and  sober  caution ;  and  I  am 
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glad  to  say,  a  trip  to  America  has  given  many  of  our  radicals 
a  better  feeling  to  the  natale  solum. 

One  traveller  gives  one  account,  and  another  a  diflerent 
one.  But  few  of  our  unemployed  weavers,  with  an  united 
handicraft,  have  eulogized  the  colonies  they  sought  after ;  and 
other  settlers  send  home  letters  of  disappointment  and  misery. 
Government  has  now  agitated  the  question,  and  where  valuable 
and  enterprising  young  men  are  willing  to  expend  their  man- 
hood in  other  climes,  it  is  grievous  to  think  they  may  be 
stranded,  from  the  want  of  rudder  or  compass ;  more  parti- 
cularly so,  since  few  emigrants  have  the  power  of  removal 
from  the  land  of  their  first  destination,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

To  the  young  gardener,  I  wish  the  best  encouragement ; 
to  the  old  one,  peace  and  competence.  I  wish  the  opulent 
as  much  amusement  from  horticulture  as  I  myself  have  re- 
ceived :  and  to  yourself,  thorough  success  through  all  your 
useful  and  valuable  publications. 

W.  R.  G. 

West  Riditig  of  York* 


Art.  X.  Some  Account  of  a  remarkable  Lemon  Tree  in  the 
Gardefi  of  C  Hoare^  Esq.  F,R.S*  H.S,  Sfc.  at  Luscombe^ 
Devonshire.    By  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  Gardener  there. 

'       Sir, 

I  BEG  respectfully  to  present  you  with  these  two  lemons,  the 
produce,  of  a  tree  which  1  raised  from  a  cutting  six  years  ago. 
Exclusive  of  these  two,  there  is  on  the  same  tree  ninety-four 
others,  which  have  attained  full  maturity,  and  a  remarkably 
large  size,  and  also  a  vast  quantity  of  green  fruit  of  various  sizes. 
This  tree,  with  several  others,  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  consisting  of  citrons,  shaddocks,  and  limes, 
was  planted  when  one  year  old,  against  a  common  wall,  (the  soil 
having  been  previously  prepared,)  the  whole  of  which  have 
grown  in  a  most  vigorous  and  astonishing  manner,  some  of 
them  making  shoots  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  in  one 
year.  The  third  year  after  being  planted,  they  produced  a  num- 
ber of  fine  fruit,  and  have  continued  very  productive  ever 
since :  one  of  them,  a  citron,  produced  last  year  thirty-nine 
fruit,  measuring  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  two  lime  trees  produced  in  the  same  time  above  three 
hundred  fruit.  The  trees  are  protected  from  frost  during  the 
winter  with  frames  and  sashes. 


so  Account  of  a  remarkaUe  htmoti  Tree. 

Should  you  consider  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excellent 

an  interesting  work,  the  Gardener's  Magazinty  it  is  at  your 

disposal,  audit  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  contritnited 

in  the  least  way  possible  to  such  a  userul  and  desirable  work. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

RicHD.  Saunders. 

The  fruit  sent  us,  of  one  of  which  we  took  a  sketch,  (>%. 
11,},  weighed  1 4  oz.  each,  and  measured  1 1  f  inches  round,  and 
6  inches  longj  the  length  of  the  leaves  was  from  9  to  lOi 


mches,  and  their  breadth  from  4  to  5  inches.  Had  there  only 
been  a  few  fruit  on  the  tree,  this  size,  laree  as  it  is,  would  not 
have  appeared  so  extraordinary;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  were  eight  dozen  all  remarkably  large,  besides 
an  immense  quantity  of  green  fruit,  and  all  this  upon  a 
tree  of  only  six  years'  growth,  the  whole  may  be  considered 
as  well  worthy  of  recOTU.  We  have  often  thought  that  the 
orange  tribe  might  be  more  cultivated  than  they  are  as  a 
table  fruit.  A  honse  6  feet  broad,  16  feet  hi^,  and  SO  feet 
long,  the  trees  planted  in  the  soil  against  the  back  wall,  would 
supply,  we  should  think,  a  plate  of  oranges  and  a  plate  of 
(haddocks  every  day  in  the  year.  These  fruits  are  always 
in  season,  generally  liked,  and,  what  is  not  the  least' object 
in  putting  a  dessert  on  the  table,  produce  a  splendid  effect  to 
the  eve.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  XL  Remarks  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  By  Mr.  John  Came- 
ron, Gardener,  Champion  HUl,  Camberwell. 

Thc  Grardener's  Magazine  is  one  of  those  usefiil  modern 
publicationsr  which  every  lover  of  gardening  should  support, 
aa  it  conveys  information  even  to  our  antipodes.  It  is  true, 
horticulture  has  of  late  years  improved  to  a  wonderful  height 
in  Great  Britain ;  but  while  we  are  lending  our  aid  to  Ireland 
in  planting  mulberry  trees  and  providing  silk-worms  to  that 
country,  we  are  totally  forgetting  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  namely,  Argyle  and  the 
western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  in  regard  to  which  districts 
I  shall  make  a  few  suggestions  for  public  information  through 
the  medium  of  your  Magazine. 

All  the  southern  counties  of  Great  Britain  have  provincial 
horticultural  societies,  but  in  the  West  Highlands  there  are 
no  such  institutions  of  a  public  nature.  I  admit,  that  land- 
holders are  not  so  numerous  of  late  years  in  these  northern 
counties,  and  gentlemen's  seats  are,  therefore,  more  divided 
from  each  other ;  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  gardens 
considerably  reduced.  Now  I  would  propose,  that  a  Horti- 
cultural society  should  be  formed  in  every  county,  having  ex- 
perimental grounds  centrically  situated  to  landholders.  This 
would  prove  an  important  benefit,  and,  properly  supported, 
such  an  institution  would  increase  in  usefulness.  As  it  would 
encourage  industry  among  the  tenantry,  it  would  also  greatly 
add  to  the  improvement  of  landed  property  generally.  Many 
rare  alpine  plants  would  be  found  among  the  craggy  moun- 
tains that  might  be  readily  exchanged  for  plants  of  other 
countries.  The  carriage  or  transportation  of  these  to  and 
fro  would  not  be  expensive,  as  land  conveyance  would  seldom 
be  resorted  to  of  necessity,  and  water  carriage,  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  being  now  so  generally  in  use,  the  ireight  would  be 
tri&ing.  If  proper  encouragement  be  given  towards  the 
management  of  such  institutions,  as  a  natural  consequence 
they  will  strive  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obtaining  a  good 
name.  These  institutions  might  be  incorporated  with  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  I  hope  the  truly  patriotic  chieflains 
will  immediately  set  about  the  establishment  of  such  smaag 
their  cottagers  and  croflers.  Prizes  might  be  held  out  to 
those  who  rendered  themselves  most  useful  in  the  support  of 
the  establishment  by  their  discovery  of  plants,  &c.  &c.  and 
their  most  successful  treatment.     These  prizes  I  would  propose 
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to  be  snuff-boxes,  fitly  mounted,  and  distinguished  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  following  inscription :  —  "  Token  of  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  Highland  Horticultural  Society  to .** 

As  the  distribution  of  these  would  augment,  the  consumption 
of  snuff  would  increase,  and  the  tobacconist  thereby  benefit* 

I  shall  enumerate,  in  fiirtherance  of  my  proposal,  some 
very  productive  orchards  in  the  two  counties  I  have  referred 
to  ( Argyle  and  Inverness).  At  Lochnile,  the  seat  of  General 
Campbell,  there  is  a  very  productive  small  garden,  enclosed 
with  a  stone  wall ;  not  far  distant  from  it  is  another,  belonging 
to  the  same  gentleman,  with  a  green-house,  and  there  are 
several  such  gardens  belonging  to  the  neighbours.  Mr.  Mac- 
dougald  of  Dunolie,  near  Oban,  has  a  very  productive  old 
orchard,  consisting  of  cherry,  plum,  apple,  and' pear  trees, 
also  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike  and  hedge.  In  Oban  there  is 
likewise  a  small  nursery,  consisting  chiefly  of  pears  and  other 
fruit-trees,  also  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike.  At  Auchnacalich, 
again,  the .  seat  of  Ronald  McDonald,  Esq.,  Stafia,  Isle  of 
Mull,  there  is  a  very  neat  garden,  enclosed  by  a  good  stone 
wall,  and  very  productive.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Auchadanach, 
has  a  very  productive  orchard,  consisting  chiefly  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike.  I  am 
informed  by  a  recent  letter  from  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull, 
that  Colonel  McLean,  of  Cole,  is  making  fine  gardens  near 
that  village.  There  is  another  old  garden  in  ruin  there, 
belonging  to  Colonel  Campbell,  now  inhabited  by  owls  and 
jiackdaws :  the  garden  was  admirably  laid  out  in  the  ancient 
style,  enclosed  with  stone  walls  and  a  sunk  outer  fence,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  mischievous  boys  and  sailors  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  hardly  a  fi*uit  tree  now  remains.  Colonel 
Cameron  has  a  most  excellent  garden  in  the  very  bosom  of 
Ben  Nevis  near  Fort  William ;  this  garden  is  very  productive, 
although  for  four  months  in  the  year  the  sun  never  shines  on 
it.  There  are  many  other  excellent  gardens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  now  much  neglected,  and  to  which  the 
emulation  produced  by  a  Horticultural  society  would  be  most 
usefiil. 

If  you  think  any  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made 
are  worthy  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  shall  be  happy  if 
you  will  give  them  a  place,  as  I  am  anxious  that  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  by  gentlemen  connected  with  my  native 
country. 

John  Cameron, 


An  ImpraoemefU  in  ptopagating  the  Camellia.  SS 


Art.  XI  I.  On  an  Improvement  in  the  Propagatim  of  the 
Double  CamelUa.  By  Mr.  William  Pike,  Gardener  to 
W.  J.  Brereton,  Esq,  of  Brinton,  Norfolk.  Communicated 
by  John  Carr,  Esq.  of  Holt. 

Sir,      . 

I  HAVE  lately  witnessed  the  result  of  an  experi- 
lent  made  this  summer  by  Mr;  William  Pike, 
on  the  propagation'  of  double  Camellias,  which, 
if  new,  and  he  has  never  heard  of  its  being  adopted 
Iby  any  one  else,  appears  to  be  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  cultivators  of  that  beautiful  plant 
The  method  he  has  adopted  is  this :  instead  of 
approach-rafting  in  the  usual  manner,  he  first 
detached  shoots  of  the  kinds  to  be  propagated  (five 
different  double  sorts)  fi-om  the  plants  on  which 
they  grew,  and  then  inarched  them  upon  the 
single  plant,  leaving  a  piece  at  the  bottom  of  each 
sufficiently  long  to  thrust  into  a  phial  which  he 
kept  constantly  supplied  with  water.  {J^.  12.) 
The  whole  of  these  plants  have  taken  ^mir- 
ably,  and  have  many  buds  formed  for  flowering : 
the  ends  also  have  formed  knobs  apparently  to 
emit  roots.  If  you  think  this  communication  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you 

are  at  liberty  to  insert  it. 

I  am,  &C. 

John  Carr. 

Holt,  Nor/bO:,  Sept.  5th,  1826. 


Art.  XIIL     On  the  Importance  of  ascertaining  the  simndta^ 
neousfimering  of  Trees  and  Shnibs.     By  W.  T. 

This  correspondent,  whose  communication  want  of  room 
compels  us  to  sJsridge,  states  that  he  spent  the  spring  of  1825 
in  Paris,  and  that  he  was  much  gratified  in  the  gardens  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  the  manner  in  which  flowenng  shrubs 
were  grouped,  so  as  to  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  present 
masses  of  colours,  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonious. 

The  Pyrus  spectabilis  (^.  13.  a.)  he  recommends  as  de- 
serving a  place  in  every  shrubbery  ;  the  two  species  of  Judas 
tree,  Cercis  siliquastrum  {b\  and  canadensis  (c),  he  observed 
grouped  with  Laburnum  and  purple  lilac,  producing  a  very 
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fine  eflfect ;  Fruniu)  tiiffra  ((£),  he  found  one  of  the  eorl'est 
flowering  trees  about  Paris ;  Pyrus  spectabiUs  (a)  and   white 


Like  come  into  flower  together ;  Cydonia  Japonica,  red  and 
blush,  and  the  double  yellow  Whin  formed  a  fine  group ;  the 
Snowdrop  tree,  Halesia  tetraptera  {e)  he  found  of  a  large  size, 
and  covered  with  white  blossoms ;  he  mentions  a  number  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  found  particularly  beeutifol  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Boursault ;  and  in  the  Petit  Trianon  and 
some  other  gardens  he  observed  Cytisus  puipureus  and  aus- 
triacus,  and  white  and  yellow  Broom,  budded  on  Laburnums, 
and  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Iliis  correspondent  suggests 
that  tables  of  the  simultaneous  blossoming  of  trees  and  sonibs 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  ornamental  planter; 
and  he  thinks  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
"  Flora  Conspicua"  of  Mr.  Morris,  if  be  would,  with  every 
plant  figured,  give  a  list  of  all  sudi  as  come  simultaneously 
into  blossom,  with  the  colour  of  the  flower  and  height. 
Birmir^ham,  IQth  April  \Q26. 

A  list  of  simultaneous  flowering  trees  and  slirubs,  that  is, 
of  such  as  on  the  average  of  years  come  into  flower  in  the 
same  week,  would  unquestionably  be  of  considerable  use  to 
the  ornamental  planter.  Mr.  Morris's  el^ant  work  {Gard, 
Mag.  vol.  i,  p.  4S2.)  is  discontinued ;  but  perhaps  some  other 
person  will  take  the  trouble  of  forming  such  a  list,  and  whoever 
does  so  wiU  fivA  the  most  complete  and  easy  means  which. 
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as  we  bdieve,  Ekiix^  affords,  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiffes  (GarcL  Mag.  vol.i.  p.  SI 8.)  The  welUcnown  liber- 
ality of  these  e^itlemen  will,  we  are  sure,  afford  free  access 
and  every  facility  for  making  the  necessary  ol}servations. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  suggest  what  we  consider  the  best  plan 
of  proceeding,  and  of  arranging  the  list,  and  when  com- 
pleted to  publish  it  in  the  Grardener's  Magazine.  In  the 
meantime  the  nearest  approximation  to  such  a  list,  will 
be  found  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  Part  IV.  dassifi- 
cation  ^  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  according  to  the  time  of 
pmering^  the  height  they  grow  to^  and  the  colour  of  thejloisaer. 

—  COND. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Propagation  and  early  Fruit/idness  of  the 
Fig-tree  in  Pots.  By  Mr.  John  Borrowdale,  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Dent,  Wareop  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Sir, 
I  HEREWITH  send  you  an  account  of  some  figs,  which  I 
have  lately  propagated  by  cuttings.     I  got  six  well  ripened 

J^oung  shoots,  having  only  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  of 
ast  year's  wood,  at  the  bottom  of  each  cutting ;  I  cut  them 
across  smoothly  and  at  right  angles,  and  planted  them  on  the 
I5th  of  March  last  in  the  smallest  pots  I  had,  one  in  each 
pot,  filling  the  pots  with  very  light  compost,  but  rich  in 
manure.  I  then  plunged  them  up  to  the  rim  in  the  pine-pit, 
and  they  very  soon  began  to  grow  vigorously.  As  soon  as 
they  had  made  five  and  six  leaves,  I  pinched  out  the  leading 
bud.  On  the  1st  of  January  I  shifted  them  into  pots  seven 
inches  deep  by  six  inches  wide.  On  the  1st  of  June  I  took 
their  balls  away,  as  they  readily  parted,  being  composed  of 
such  light  compost;  being  repotted,  they  very  soon  made 
four  and  five  shoots  each,  and  when  these  had  got  as  many 
joints  and  leaves,  I  again  stopped  them.  Each  plant  has 
now  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fruit,  which  are  swelling  remark- 
ably well ;  I  have  since  removed  them  into  pots  ten  inches 
deep  by  nine  inches  wide,  and  I  also  give  them  plenty  of  liquid 
manure.  They  are  standing  on  a  shelf  in  the  pine-stove, 
and  I  think  they  will  ripen  me  present  crop  by  the  middle 
of  October,  and  they  are  putting  out  another  set  of  branches, 
so  that  I  shall  probably  get  a  second  crop  by  Christmas. 
They  are  the  large  white  Genoa  fig.     Should  you  think  this 

«  2 
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worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  do  what  you  like  with  it. 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Borrowdale. 

Wareop  HaU,  Aug.  Sth,  1 826. 

The  result  of  our  Correspondent's  experiment  agrees  with 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Knight,  as  recorded  in  Horticultural 
Transactions,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  459.)  It  must  be  a  considerable 
satisfaction  to  the  admirers  of  this  wholesome  fruit,  to  see 
confirmed  with  what  ease  it  can  be  cultivated  to  a  high  de^ee 
of  perfection,  and  at  any  season.  Where  there  is  a  flued  pit,  a 
cool  back  shed  or  cellar,  and  a  good  stock  of  plants  in  pots,  it 
must  be  an  easy  matter  to  have  ripe  fruit  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  is  no  fruit-tree  that  bears  so  well  in  pots  as  the  fig.  — 
Cotid, 


Art.  XV.  On  the  Treatment  "which  Gardeners  out  of  Place 
geneiaUy  receive  from  the  Nurserymen^  and  the  Consequences 
restdting  therefrom.     By  Sensittvus,  of  Yorkshire.' 

Sir, 

The  respect  which  y6u  seem  to  have  for  gardeners,  and 
circumstances  connected  with  gardening,  persuades  me  that 
you  will  readily  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  making  a 
few  remarks  to  you ;  and  as  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  perhaps  you  will  allow  them  to  occupy  a 
page  therein. 

I  observe  in  your  Magazine  notices  on  the  inadequacy  of 
gardeners'  wages,  of  which  many  know  the  effects,  but  few 
consider  the  cause.  Some  argue,  that  it  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  trade  being  overstocked  with  Scotchmen ;  but  I  differ 
from  those  who  are  of  that  opinion,  and  attach  the  greatest 
blame  to  nurserymen.  A  gardener  leaves  his  situation ;  then, 
as  his  best  resource,  he  hies  to  a  nurseryman,  and  solicits  for 
employment.  The  nurseryman  makes  as  many  wry  faces  as 
if  he  were  taking  physic,  and  perhaps  at  last  (apparently  with 
much  pain  to  himself)  he  grumbles  out  as  contemptuously  as 
possible,  ^^  We  are  full  of  hands,  but,  as  we  promised  to  do 
something  for  you,  we  will  try  to  find  employment  for  you  a 
short  time :  we  give  so  much  wages,"  &c.  &c.  In  this  man- 
ner, persuading  a  poor  fellow  that  they  are  quite  full  of  hands, 
but  will  take  him  on  merely  to  accommodate  him,  it  is  a  very 
fine  plea  for  offering  him  low  wages;  but  most  gardeners 
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know  that  nurserymen  have  always  more  work  than  workmen. 
No  nurserjnnan  in  the  north  of  England  gives  more  than 
\0s.  6(Lj  and  most  of  them  only  95.  per  week  to  gardeners, 
and  to  their  common  labourers  n*om  25.  to  5s.  per  week  more. 
Thus  disrespectfully  treated  and  imposed  upon,  a  gardener 
goes  very  heartlessly  to  work  in  the  nursery.     He  knows  the 
nurseryman  has  taken  an  advantage  of  him,  and  he  takes  care 
to  disappoint  him  of  his  purposed  unjust  profit :   he  knows 
what  a  day's  work  is ;  if  he  has  done  any  thing  in  the  fore- 
noon, —  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  it  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  to  say,  **  Come,  my  lads,  a  pennyworth  of  work 
for  a  penny ;  light  meals  light  labour,  &c. ;  we've  earned  our 
l5.  9d.9  (or  l5.  6d.9  which  ever  it  is,)  let  us  take  it  easy;**  and 
then,  till  the  clock  strikes  six,  nearly  all  they  do  is  watching 
the  motions  of  the  foreman,  who  is  generally  and  appro- 
priately called  the  **  slave  driver."     I  could  name  one  who  is 
in  a  celebrated  nursery,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  York, 
who  not  only  gives  them  all  the  insulting,  abusive,  and  pro- 
voking language  imaginable,  but  will  frequently  take  them  by 
the  collar,  and,  if  he  thinks  his  own  skin  is  safe,  he  will  some- 
times, in  a  fatherly  manner,  give  them  a  little  stick  correction. 
It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nurserymen  encourage 
such  conduct.     Now  the  question  is,  ^^  do  they  derive  any 
benefit  from  this  treatment  to  gardenei*s  ?"    It  may  be  argued 
that  they  could  not  sell  their  plants,  &c.  at  so  low  a  ptice  if 
they  gave  more  wages ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  could  sell  their  articles  full  as  low,  pocket  as  much  cash, 
(which  consideration  to  them  is  primary  to  that  of  accom- 
modating gentlemen  with  trees,  &c.  at  a  low  price,)  gain  a 
more  warm  and  solid  respect  from  gardeners,  and  the  business 
would  go  on  with  far  more  general  satisfaction,  if  their  treat- 
ment to  gardeners  was  more  respectful.  Well,  he  waits  twelve 
or  eighteen  months  for  a  situation,  his  clothes  are  getting 
threadbare,  and  he  knows  not  how  to  get  more,  unless  his 
friends  can  advance  him  a  little  money;  then  he  begins  to 
despond,  and,  if  he  has  a  chance,  he  takes  a  situation  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  wages  he  ought  to  have :  he  enters  his  situation, 
and  his  dread  of  a  nursery  makes  him  submit  to  what  he  ought 
not  to  submit  to,  very  often  in  disappointing  the  nurserymen 
of  their  legal  advantage ;   at  any  rate,  he  has  the  greatest 
dread  of  the  nursery  where  he  has  been,  consequently  he  en- 
deavours to  make  his  interest  another  way.    Now,  sir,  I  think 
if  nurserymen  would  weigh  these  facts  well,  they  would  no 
longer  treat  gardeners  as  troublesome  weeds  to  them,  but 
(even  allowing  them  to  be  solely  actuated  by  self-interest) 
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would  treat  them  as  useful  plants.  I  am  no  enemy  to  nurseiy- 
men,  for  I  am  confident  we  could  not  do  without  them.  I 
am  a  root-grown  gardener,  and  my  greatest  delight  is  to 
see  the  business,  in  all  its  branches,  flourish.  I  don't  ask 
nurserymen  to  give  gardeners  extravagant  wages,,  but  merely 
as  much  as  they  can  subsist  on,  till  they  meet  with  a  situation, 
and  which  woind  prevent  gentlemen  from  taking  advantage  of 
their  absolute,  necessi^.  I  wbh  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
united,  for  the  good  of  all,  but  not  combined  to  impose  upon 
gendemen.  I  wish  all  gentlemen  well  served,  nurseryra^a  as 
well  paid  as  they  have  ueen,  and  gardeners  better  paid,  for 
'^  none  but  gardeners  know  a  gai'dener's  care." 
Yorkshire^  August  14.  1826. 


Art.  XVI.  A  simple  and  effectual  Method  of  destroying  the 
Red  Spider.  By  Mr.  Alfrbd  Kendall,  Gardener  to  the 
Reverend  H.  Palmer,  Carleton  Curlieu,  Leicestershire. 

.    Dear  Sir, 

As  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Gardener's  Mi^azine  is  the 
advancement  of  horticultural  knowledge,  more  particularly 
among  practical  men,  every  gardener  ought  to  consider  him- 
self bound  to  contribute  any  thing  in  his  power  that  may  in 
any  way  further  so  useful  a  design.  Let  not  the  young  gar- 
dener, therefore,  be  discouraged  in  making  any  communication, 
at  the  idea  of  being  laughed  at  by  his  more  scientific  brethren ; 
for  whilst  the  work  in  question  continues  to  be  ably  conducted, 
no  article  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  public  that  the  young  gar- 
dener will  ever  live  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  let  me  add,  that 
chance  sometimes  detects  what  has  escaped  the  most  scientific 
exertions.  In  contributing  my  mite  towards  furthering  this 
object,  I  think  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  practical 
gardener  than  a  simple,  easy,  safe,  and  efiectual  remedy  for 
that  destructive  enemy  to  vegetation,  the  red  spider.  Every 
^rdener  must  have  experienced  its  destructive  effects,  but 
tew,  comparatively  speaking,  know  how  to  counteract  them. 
Sulphur  is  often  applied  with  advantage ;  but  to  some  plants 
that  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  for  though  it  does  not 
injure  the  peach  or  the  vine,  it  is  death  to  the  melon,  and 
there  is  no  plant  so  h^h  in  esteem,  more  subject  to  the  attack, 
nor  more  susceptible  of  the  injurious  effects  of  that  pernicious 
insect  In  making  this  communication,  I  by  no  means  lay 
any  claim  to  the  discovery  of  so  excellent  a  i*emedy :  my  only 
wish  is  to  make  it  more  generally  known,  as  I  have  never  seen 
it  noticed  in  any  publication,  not  even  in  that  excellent  work, 
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the  Encyclojpaedia  of  Gardening,  whicb  work  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  eveiy  gardener  that  has  am/  wish  to  excel  in  his 
profession. 

To  one  gallon  of  rain  water  add  six  ounces  of  soft  soap, 
which  is  to  be  completely  dissolved  before  using.  When  used, 
it  is  to  be  beaten  into  a  fine,  lather,  (a  common  hearth-brush, 
I  find,  answers  the  purpose  best.)  7%^  lather  only  is  then  to 
be  taken  in  each  hand,  and  carefully  applied  to  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  every  leaf  that  is  infected.  If  the  disease  is  not 
violent,  one  dressing  will  be  sufficient;  but  where  every  part 
of  the  plant  is  infected,  two  dressings  will  be  required,  as  it 
will  only  kill  those  insects  that  are  actually  immersed  in  the 
fluid.  The  best  time  for  applying  this  remedy  is  in  the 
evening,  after  which  the  glasses  are  to  be  close  shut  down 
for  the  night  The  reason  for  using  the  lather  only  is,  the 
insects  are  immersed  a  much  longer  time  in  the  fluid  than 
they  would  be  by  the  application  of  plain  soap  and  water. 
This  remedy  may  at  first  appear  a  tedious  one,  but  I  can 
assure  you,  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  not  so;  for  any 
person  may  dress  a  three  light  firame,  where  the  plants  are 
properly  thinned,  and  where  every  leaf  requires  to  be  dressed, 
in  one  nour;  and  where  is  the  gardener  that  wonld  grudge 
even  a  day  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  his  fruit,  and  save  his 
plants  from  certain  destruction  ?  The  above  receipt  is  not  con- 
fined to  melons  only,  for  no  plant,  however  tender,  to  which 
I  have  applied  it,  appears  to  be  in  the  least  degree  injm*ed 
by  it. 

If  the  foregoing  article  should  be  found  worthv  a  place  in. 

Sour  excellent  Magazine,  I  shall  consider  myself  happy  in 
aving  contributed  something  useful  to  my  profession ;  and 
that  every  gardener  may  be  equally  ready  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  gardening,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your  well-wisher 
and  humble  servant, 

Alfred  Kendall. 
Carletofh  Curlim  Hally  near  Kibworth, 
Leicestershire,  Aug.  29.  1826. 


Art.  XVII.  Some  Account  of  the  Henri-Quatre,  IJrhamste, 
and  other  new  Pears,  introdttced  and  Jruited  by  John  Brad- 
dick,  Esq.  F.H.S.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Braddick. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  HEREWITH  send  you  specimens  of  two  new  pears,  both 
prematurely    (September  IS.)   blown    from    standard   trees 
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planted  in  an  exposed  situation.     The  first  C/fe.  14.)  is  called 
Henri  Quatre^.  hy.  M.yan   Mons,  of  Louvaine;   the  other 


(y^.  15.)  is  the  Urbanistey  raised  by  the  late  Count  Coloma 
of  Malines;  this  was  his  favourite  pear,  selected  from  all  that 
he  raised.  The  firuits  from  those  trees  were  exhibited  by  me, 
before  I  left  Surrey,  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  meetings ; 
the  trees  having  been  recently  moved,  the  fruit  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  of  the  size  and  quality  that  they  will  attain 
to,  in  two  or  three  years'  time.  I  however  judge,  that  you 
will  accord  with  me,  after  tasting  the  Urbaniste,  and  making 
proper  allowance  for  its  not  staying  on  the  tree  till  ripe,  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  a  pear  of  the  first  class,  and  one  that 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  market  gardeners  and 
firuit  growers ;  tor  what  these  people  stand  in  need  of  is,  a 
pear  that  will,  if  prematurely  gathered,  ripen  in  their  baskets, 
acquire  a  good  flavour  by  being  so  treated,  keep  a  long  time 
in  their  hands,  and  die  like  a  good  Christian  m  ith  a  sound 
heart  at  last;  all  of  which  good  qualities  I  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  Urbaniste  pear  possesses,  when  grown  on  a 
standard  tree  in  our  country :  much  farther  south  it  is  pro- 
bable it  would  not  be  so  good,  for  I  find  by  experience,  as  no 
doubt .  many  others  do,  that  every  fruit  of  the .  apple  and 
pear  kind  has  its  favourite  latitude.  When  I  first  brought 
buds  of  the  Urbaniste  to  England,  I  gave  them  liberally 
away  to  many  nurserymen,  some  of  whom  must  have  plants 
for  sale  by  this  time. 

Bdughton  Mounts  Sept,  ISf/tj  1826.  John  Braddick. 
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The  Urbaniste,  after  being  kept  till  the  20th  September, 
b^^  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  near  the  stem ; 
we  then  tasted  it,  and  found  it,  as  we  think,  about  as  good  os 
the  Swan's  E^.  The  specimen  of  Henri  Quatre  was  partly 
decayed  before  it  was  received.  —  Cond. 

Nov.  16.  —  We  have  received,  at  different  times  this  sea- 
son, specimens  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  sorts  of  new  pears  from 
Mr*  Braddick ;  .but  as.  the. late  rains  succeeding  to  so  very  dry 
a  summer  have  materially  injured  both  the  flavour  and  keeping 
property  of  hardy  fruits,  we  forbear  reporting  on  them  till  we 
shall  have  tasted  them  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  B.'s  letters,  dated 
Oci.  31.,  contains  some  important  .hints.  <^  Pears  do  not 
keep  well  this  year;  the  two  last  parcels  I  sent  you,  (*Beurr6 
d'Hiver,  Gros  Dillen,  Josephine,  and  *  King,  of  Pears,  and 
Egg  Pear,  •Passe  Colmar,  *Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  and  •Poire 
d'Ananas),.  have  become  fit  for  table  frdl  two  months  earlier 
than  usuid.  This,  I  conceive,  is  occasioned  by  the  diy 
summer  being  followed  by  rain  just  before  the  keeping  frmt 
ripened ;  this  rain  has  surcharged  their  juices  with  water,  and 
consequently  induces,  premature  decay.  I  have  received  buds 
of  Merveille  de  la  Nature  Pear,  (VoL  i.  p.  472.),  late  in  the 
season ;  they  have  every  appearance  of  having  taken,  and  as 
soon  as  they  make  wood,  I  shall  be  glad  to  share  it  with  any 
horticulturist  that  desires  to  participate  in  the  experiment  of 
making  trial  of  its  good  or  bad  qualities  when  grown  in  our 
climate:  for  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  no. judgment  can 
be  formed  of  fruit  raised  in  one  country,  when  grown  in  ano- 
ther of  ever  so  little  difierence  of  climate  and  soil,  until  a  fair 
trial  has  been  made  in  various  ways ;  such  as  growing  in  ex- 
posed and  sheltered  situations,  on  wall,  espalier,  and  standard 
trees,  gathering  early  and  late,  &c.  &c.  The  Alpha  pears  this 
year,  which  I  gathered,  to  disburthen  the  newly-raised  young 
trees,  about  the  15th  of  September,  kept  well,  although  a 
little  shrivelled,  and  came  to  table  with  good  flavour  last 
week,  when  the  firuit  of  the  same  tree,  which  I  let  hang  till  die 
5th  of  October,  all  turned  mealy  before  the  20th  of  the  same 
month ;  indeed,  their  flavour  was  by  no  means  equal  to  tiie 
wind&lls,  which  were  blown  from  the  tree  before  the  rains 
came.  As  to  your  correspondent  wondering  at  my  having 
built  my  cellars  so  deep,  you  may  tell  him  that  I  should  not 
have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  temptation  of  the  fine 
stone  which  I  found  and  obtained  at  an  easy  expense  bv  so 
doing.     Fruit  put  away  completely  dry,  and  excluded  nrom 
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atmospheric  changes,  and  cooaequently  firost,  hi  a  dry  situation, 
I  conceive  will  keep  as  well  in  any  other  place  as  in  my  deep 
oellan  At  Ditton^  I  used  to  keep  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  in  a  ck>8et  surroanded  by  three  walls  and  three  doors, 
not  being  able  there  to  go  much  under  ground*'' 
<<  Boughton  Mount,  Oct.  Slst,  1826." 

The  same  effect  which  Mr.  Braddidc  notices  as  being  pro-' 
duoed  on  keeping  fruits  by  cc^ious  rains  after  a  very  diy  sum- 
mer, every  farmer  knows  is  also  produced  on  bread  conv 
potatoes,  and  roots^  as  well  as  tz>  a  certmn  extent  upon  hay 
and  straw,  and  doubtkss  also  upon  coppice^wood  and  basket 
willows.  A  sort  of  second  sap  seems  to  have  come  into  many 
trees  from  the  same  cause,  wkich^  tbongh  it  has  not  produced 
shoots,  yet  the  leaves^  instead  of  iallinff  off  at  the  usvial  time^ 
though  they  have  become  black  with  tne  late  frosts,  yet  still 
adhere. 

Of  the  pears  enumerated  above,  those  mailed  (*)  are  de- 
cidedly the  best*  Among  the  summer  pears  sen^  the  Belle 
Lucrative  and  Beurr6  Kirke  were  reraaricaUy  handsome. 
In  our  next  we  propose  to  |?ive  a  descrtpiive  list  of  twenty  sorts 
of  pears,  introduced  and  fruited  by  Mr.  Braddick;  plants  of' 
nearly  all  of  which,  it  is  betieved,^  may  now  be  had  in  the  nur- 
series, owing  to  the  very  liberal  nnd  truly  patriotic  manner  in 
which  our  highly-valued  correspondent  shares  ev»ry  novelty 
he  receives  with  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  increase  and  disse- 
minate such  novelties.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  true  and 
Intimate,  and  in  &et  the  only  real  and  permanent  mode  of 
ejecting  improvements ;  it  is  the  natural,  and,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  healthy  way  of  introducing  them,  in  which  sup« 
ply  and  demand  are  reciprocal.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  by 
extraordinary  exertions,  new  things  and  new  ideas  may  be  in- 
troduced faster  than  they  can  be  incorporated  with  the  old. 
In  the  same  way,  that,  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  an  artificial 
appetite  may  be  created,  and  more  food  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach than  can  be  digested.  We  think  it  much  more  conso- 
nant with  sound  principles  of  policy,  and  especially  in  a  free 
and  wealthy  country  such  as  Britain,  that  improvements  should 
be  made  by  individuals^  rather  than  public  bodies.  The  lat- 
ter, in  our  opinion,  will  do  most  good  by  seconding  the  efforts 
of  private  persons;  by  removing'  the  impediments  in  tbdr 
way,  and  bringing  obscure  men  into  notice.  When  public 
bodies  attempt  hnprovements  themselves,  unless  these  im» 
provements  be  such  as  no  individual  can  undertake^  the  effect 
is  to  discourage  individual^  ^ich  most  end  in  iq'uring  tbe 
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art  these  bodies  intend  to  promote^  On  this  principle,  we  have 
always  disapproved  of  various  things  attempted  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society ;  acknowledging,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  on  the  whole  they  have  done  an  immense  deal  of  good, 
by  directing  the  attention  not  only  of  En^nd  and  Europe^ 
but  of  the  whole  world  to  horticulture.  These  remarks  are 
not  so  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  they  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be ;  they  arise  from  rdSecting  on  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  made  by  Mr.  Braddick  in  introducing  new 
firuits ;  from  inspecting  a  list  which  has  just  been  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  astonishing  number  of  new  plants 
introduced  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  and  from 
some  other  relative  communications  which  have  all  flowed  in 
upon  us  at  the  same  time^  and  with  which  we  expect  in  due 
time  to  gratify  our  readers.  —  Cond. 


Art.  XVIII.  Description  of  a  Mode  of  training  'andfasiening 
the  Shoots  of  Vines  on  the  Bmfs  of  Cottages.  By  Mr.  John 
Latham,  of  Aylesbury. 

Sir, 
Should  you  think  the  following  communication  worth  in- 
sertion in  your  very  useful  and  entertaining  Magazine,  it  is 
much  at  your  service.  Grardeners  and  others  are  oflen  deter- 
red from  training  vines  over  slate  and  tile  roofs  from  the 
expense  and  troume  of  trellis  work.  By  following  the  undermen- 
tioned simple  method,  as  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  sketches 
annexed,  {fgs^  16.  and  17*)  slating  and  tiling  may  soon  be 
covered  with  the  ornamental  and  rich  clothing  of  the  gxape 


tsee.    loL  the  winter  pvuning^  take  pieces  of  tin  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length,  {fg.  16.  «,  6.)  the  refuse  of  the  tin-workers' 
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shops  will  do,  and  at  convenient  distances  turn  it  over  the 
shoot  intended  to  remain,  and 'thrust  part  of  the  two  ends 
(a  a)  between  the  tiles  or  slates.  The  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent tile  or  slate,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  shoot  in  its 
place  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  winds,  {fg.  17.)     I  have 


not  observed  this  mode  cf  fastening,  in  any  garden  before, 
although  probably  it  may  not  be  a  new  idea.  It  was  the 
suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Wheeler  of  this  town,  a  gentleman  fond 
of  horticultural  pursuits,  and  I  send  it  with  the  feeling,  that 
«  every  little  helps." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Lathaat. 


Art.  XIX.     Ideas  for  a  new  Plan  of  breaking  Ttdips.     By 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington. 

Sir, 
At  the  time  you  did  me  the  favour  to  look  in,  and  take  a 
view  of  my  carnations  in  flower,  it  escai^d  my  recollection 
to  mention  to  you  the  discovery  of  a  iiew  plan  of  breaking 
tulips,  a  matter  in  my  opinion  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
cultivators  of  that  flower.  The  merit  of  this  invention  does 
not  rest  with  me ;  neither  have  I  yet  been  able  to  prove  its 
efiicacy,  by  any  trial  of  my  own,  having  been  in  possession 
of  it  only  since  last  May;  but  I  can  place  the  utmost  reli- 
ance upon  the  unquestionable  veracity  of  the  gentleman 
who  imparted  it  to  me ;  and  who  does  not  wish  to  appear 
himself  before  the  public,  in  the  character  of  a  florist;  he 
performed  the  operation  on  some  of  my  breeding  tulips; 
from  the  view  and  nature  of  which,  I  am  led  to  entertain  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  and  purpose  to  put  it  in 
yearly  practice.    The  process,  though  simple  and  easily,  per- 
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formed,  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  ingenious  and  scientific, 
and,  I  believe,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  by  a 
reference  to  their  particular  operation  and  effi^ct  upon  certain 
other  subjects,  both  as  regards  plants  and  animals,  though 
not  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  exactly.  Nothing  has 
wearied  and  exhausted  a  florist's  patience  more  than  the 
stubbornness  of  these  breeders,  which  he  puts  in  the  ground 
year  after  year  in  hope,  and  digs  up  again  in  disappointment. 

All  the  means  and  contrivances,  that  could  be  well  devised^ 
have  been  resorted  to,  for  years  in  Holland,  France,  and  Flanp 
ders,  as  well  as  here,  to  efiPect  this  desired  object,  but  with  veiy 
little  or  no  success ;  such  as  change  of  air  and  situation ;  the 
use  and  change  of  difietent  kinds  of  soils,  &c.  Some 
breeders,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  planted  for  twenty  years 
successively,  and  have  evinced  no  change.  Now  then,  if  a 
plain  sinffle  colour  is  natural  and  peculiar  to  the  tulip,  on  its 
first  production  from  seed ;  and  if  its  variegation  is  the  efiect 
of  disease,  as  some  naturalists  contend,  without  explaining 
the  cause ;  which  disease,  though  it  impairs  not  the  health, 
yet  adds  to  its  beauty ;  the  merit  and  the  object  of  this  newly- 
discovered  process  is,  to  impart  that  disease  or  variegation  to 
the  tulip  with  a  certainty,  which  before  was  the  efiect  merely 
of  chance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  black- 
amoor's skin  can  be  changed  in  one  dip,  as  it  were  by  en- 
chantment, or  other  miraculous  power;  or  that  it  will  be 
completely  changed  by  a  single  application,  which  can  only 
take  place  once  a  year,  when  the  tulips  are  in  fiower ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitatioi^  in  saying,  according  to  my  friend's  tes- 
timony, that  the  plain  self  colour  of  the  cup  will  be  shaken 
the  first  year,  and  the  appearance  of  streaks,  and  variegation 
taking  place  will  be  fully  manifest  thereon.  On  the  second 
and  third  year  you  will  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  finely 
variegated  tulip,  perfect  in  all  its  lines,  streaks  and  feathered 
bordering,  will  present  itself  to  your  view.  This  plan  like- 
wise claims  the  faculty  of  restoring  foul  flowers  to  their  true  • 
colours.  :     \ 

I  have  also  further  to  observe,  on  the  statement  of  this 
gentleman,  who  has  confided  to  me  the  secret,  to  make  what 
use  I  please  of  it,  and  which  he  hit  upon  two  years  ago  last^ 
May,  that   he  has  broken  more   tulips   into  colour,  in  this 
short  space  of  time,  than  he  has  done  in  thirty  years  before  ;* 
during  which  long  period  he  has  been  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
this  bewitching    fiower ;    and    though    his    pursuit   of   the 
*^  fancy"  had  never  languished,  yet  he  finds,  that  this  lucky  i 
incident  has  given  to  it  additional  interest  and  incitement; 
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diis  veiy  circumstance,  indeed,  broueht  him  to  London,  in 
search  of  some  of  those  choice  and  difficult  breeders,  which 
seldom  fail  to  produce  good  flowers,  when  they  do  break, 
'^  to  try  his  hand  upon;''  such  as  the  Rubens,  Trafalgar, 
Louis,  Charbonier,  Joie  de  Dayey,  Catafalque,  Camuse, 
Ponfeau,  &c.  My  chief  object  in  addressing  this  letter  to 
you,  is,  to  request,  that  you  wiUgive  it  publicity  in  that  very 
excellent  work  of  yours,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  for  I 
have  no  wish  to  confine  this  discovery  to  myself,  but  am 
ready  to  disclose  it  to  any  one;  observing  moreover,  that 
one  practical  lesson  is  worth  two  printed  ones ;  yet  the  printed 
one  can  easily  be  learned  and  put  in  practice  by  any  person, 
who  knows  the  different  parts  of  fructification  belcmging  to  a 
flower.  I  confess,  I  am  slow  to  place  much  faith  in  the 
^  miraculous"  at  any  time,  nor  am  I  easily  led  away  by 
absurd  and  new-fangled  notions,  which  have  no  foundation 
either  in  truth  or  reason ;  yet  in  this  case,  I  am  fi^ee  to  admit, 
that  I  cannot  withhold  my  belief,  but  that  this  plan  will  fiilly 
answer  the  purpose  intended ;  and  that  it  appears  to  me,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  plausible,  rational,  and  scientific  ever  yet 
adopted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Hooa. 
PaddingUmf  September  20/A,  1826. 

Fecundating  the  stigma  of  a  healthy  or  unbroken  flower 
with  the  pollen  of  a  diseased  or  variegated  one,  may  proba- 
bly communicate  the  disease  or  variegation  to  the  parent  as 
well  as  to  the  oflspring,  and,  if  so,  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  breaking  of  tulips,  or  the  variegation  of  other 
flowers,  may  be  considered  as  highly  scientific.  A  bud  from 
a  variegated  jasmin  or  privet  inserted  in  a  healthy  plant  of 
the  same  kind,  will  communicate  variegation  to  the  whole 
plant ;  and  the  same  thing  will  probably  hold  good  in  many 
plants  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous.  Mr.  Hogg,  however, 
has  not  told  us  in  what  way  he  proposes  to  inoculate  the 
required  disease.  In  Gordon's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  (Art 
Apple-tree,  p.  lOO  it  is  stated  that  variegation  may  be  pro- 
duced in  any  kind  of  tree  by  the  following  method :  ^^  Let 
a  servant,  day  by  day,  lay  some  quantity  of  corn  or  small 

Sieces  of  bread  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  in  two  or  three 
ays  you  will  have  as  fine  vari^ation,  and  as  lasting,  as  many  of 
these  boasted  varieties."  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
have  no  &ith  in  Gordon's  doctrine.  — *  Cond. 
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Art.  XX.     On  Propagating  the  Balsam  ly  Cuttings.     By 

G.  W.  B. 

Ski 

In  consequence  of  your  general  invitation  for  communi- 
cations on  subjects  connected  with  the  object  of  your  very 
valuable  Journal,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  submitting  the 
following,  which  I  shall  feel  greatly  flattered  by  seeing  in 
your  work,  if  you  tbinkit  worui  a  corner* 

At  the  time  I  was  piping  my  pinks  last  season,  I  had  some 
pots  of  balsams  which  were  of  very  fine  sorts,  and  the  idea 
struck  me,  that  they  might  be  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
which  I  directly  tried,  and  in  a  short  time,  was  much  pleased 
at  finding  they  succeeded.  I  have  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  several  pots  of  them  so  raised  in  bloom,  and  at  the 
present  moment  have  some,  the  blooms  of  which  are  remark- 
ably double,  and  as  Jarge  as  a  crown  piece. 

I  have  a  fresh  stock  just  piped,  and  flatter  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  the  sight  of  their  carnation-like  flowers 
through  the  winter. 

I  cannot  with  certainty  lay  daim  to  originality  in  the  dis- 
covery, being  but  young  in  the  fancy ;  but  if  I  may  believe 
what  experienced  persons  say,  I  certainly  am  ihej^st  who 
have  accomplished  the  thing. 

I  shall  be  gratified  by  knowing  whether  or  not,  any  of  your 
correspondents  have  been  aware  of  the  practicability  of  this 
way  of  raising  the  balsam,  and  if  they  have  tried  it,  &c. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

G.  W.  B. 
London^  Kenmngton^  Sept.  26M,  1826. 


Art.  XXL  On  the  Mode  of  growing  Early  Potaioes  in  the 
North  qf  Lancashire.  By  Mr.  Mathias  Saul  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Sir 
In  Vol.  i.  p.  405.,  you  give  an  account  of  the  culture  of 
early  potatoes,  as  practised  in  the  south  of  Lancashire ;  the 
following  is  the  mode  adopted  in  the  north  of  our  county.  It 
was  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Bear  Park,  an  extensive 
cultivator.  Put  the  potatoes  in  a  room,  or  other  convenient 
warm  place ;  about  the  2nd  of  February  cover  them  with  a 
woollen  cloth  for  about  four  weeks,  then  take  it  ofl;  and  by  so 
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doing  you  will  make  the  sprouts  much  stronger.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  March,  set  them,  covering  the  sprouts  about 
two  inches  deep.  If  the  sprouts  be  about  two  inches  long 
when  set,  the  potatoes  will  be  ready  in  seven  or  eight  weeks 
afterwards. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  who  has  got  a  green-house,  adopts 
the  following  plan.  He  places  the  potatoes  in  the  green- 
house, in  tun  mould,  or  peat  earth,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, and  keeps  them  well  moistened  with  water ;  he  plants 
them  in  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  warm 
border,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  the  points  of  the  sprouts 
above  the  ground,  and  protects  them  during  nights  by  cover- 
ings of  mats.  By  this  plan  he  is  able  to  nave  new  potatoes 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  considered  a  very  material 
thing  to  get  the  potatoes  well  sprouted  before  they  are  planted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

M.  Saul. 
Stdyard  Street^  Lancaster^  Nao.  4-.  1826. 

P.  5.  —  In  July  last,  it  was  feared  that  the  winter  potatoes 
would  be  a  bad  crop,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season, 
and  this  induced  many  to  plant  a  second  crop  in  August;  not- 
withstanding the  lateness,  this  second  crop  has  produced  a 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  first  Many  planted  them  merely 
as  an  experiment,  to  see  whether  it  would  answer  to  plant  pota- 
toes in  August  or  not,  and  the  trial  has  proved  that  they  will 
answer  very  well.  M.  S.  - 

This  being  an  important  subject  for  all  who  possess  small 
gardens,  and  especially  for  cottagers,  we  invite  as  many  of 
our  readers  as  conveniently  can,  to  consider  this  paper  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  R.  W.,  and  make  such  trials  as  suggest 
themselves,  and  as  circumstances  will  permit.     Mr.  S.  says 
nothing  about  the  kind  of  early  potatoe  used,  or  the  mode  of 
cutting  the  sets.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  may  try 
an  experiment  with  the  best  variety  of  early  potato  that  is 
to  be  found  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  follow  the  directions  of 
R.  W.  in  respect  to  the  sets.     In  some  parts -of  Scotland,  it 
is  customary  in  preparing  the  sets  both  of  early  and  late  pota- 
toes, to  begin  by  cutting  off  and  throwing  aside  for  the  pigs 
the  two  extremities  of  the  potatoe :  that  full  of  buds  as  being 
apt -to  run  too  much  to  haulm,  and  the  root-end,  or  that  in 
which  there  are  none.  —  Cond. 


American  Blight  ofi  Umi  T\*€es.  ^^) 

Art.  XXII.  Results  of  an  Expetiment  to  destroy  the  Aphis 
Lamgera^  or  American  Blight  on  Frnit  Trees.  By  Mr. 
John  Adams,  Gardener  at  Apley  Castles  Shropshire. 

.  Sir, 
Having  read  in  Vol.  I.  p.  388.  of  the  Gardejiet^s  Magazine 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  woolly 
Aphis,  by  T.  C.  Hudciestone,  Esq.,  I  send  you  the  following 
account  of  an  experimint  I  made  on  an  apple  tree  which  was 
much  infested  with  the  woolly  aphis.  This  tree  I  had  headed 
down  and  re-grafted  last  spring ;  in  June'  I  went  to  cut  off  the 
superfluous  shoots,  when  I  found  the  wounds  and  most  of  the 
young  shoots  covered  with  the  insect,  and  instead  of  healing, 
the  wounds  were  very  cankery  round  the  edges.  I  had  tried 
tobacco  water,  and  a  liquor  that  will  destroy  the  pine  bug, 
without  success.  (A  painter  being  at  work  here)  I  thought  of 
trying  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  I  immediately  applied  with 
a  small  brush,  (well  rubbing  it  on  where  I  could  see  any  sign 
of  the  insect,)  with  complete  success.-  I  have  frequently  ex- 
amined the  tree  since,  and  cannot  perceive  any  insect,  and  the 
wounds  are  fast  healing  over.  If  you  consider  this  account 
worth  insertion  in  the  Gardenet^s  Magazifie,  it  is  much  at 
your  service.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Adams. 
Apley  CastlCf  near  fVellifigtofi^  ShropsJiircj 

Nov.  Sthy  1826. 


Art.  XXIII.     Chi  the  Destniction  of  the  Aphis  Lanigera^  of 
Aniericaii  Blight  on  Apple  Trees.     By  A.  W.  • 

Sir, 

In  Vol.  I.  p.  388.  of  your  truly  valuable  Magazine,  I  observe 
a  letter  from  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esq.,  relative  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  destroy  the  Aphis  lanigera,  or  American 
blight;  and  as  I  have  formerly  been  very  much  troubled  with 
the  same  insect,  but  am  now,  I  flatter  myself,  quite  master  of 
it,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  a  few  lines  lo  you  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  year  1824-,  I  planted  upwards  of  fifty  choice  sorts  of 
apple  trees,  and  in  the  same  autumn  they  were  infested  with 
the  above-mentioned  insect.  I  immediately  set  about  cleaning 
them  with  what  I  then  thought  the  most  efficacious  means ; 
namely,  lime-water  and  soft  soap;  but  in  the  summer  follow- 

Vol.  11.   No.  5.  e 
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ing,  they  were  much  worse  than  in  the  preceding  season : 
some  of  the  branches  were  quite  covered  with  iAte  insect 
Therefore,  finding  the  liquid  that  I  had  dressed  them  with  of 
no  avail  whatever,  unless  I  except  the  good  done  by  continu- 
ally brushing  them,  I  applied  strong  old  urine  to  all  the  trees, 
with  a  soft  brusht  aiid  I  can  positively  9ay,  it  has  bad  the  desired 
effect  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  for  the  trees  are  uow,  and 
have  been  all  this  summer,  as  clean  and  heakhy  aa  I  can  wish 
them  to  be.  If  the  urine  is  used  in  a  fresh  state,  it  will  not 
answer  so  well  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  months  old,  and  kept 
in  a  body  of  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons.  After  brushing  the 
trees,  if  I  have  any  of  the  liquid  to  f^are,  I  take  a  syriijgeand 
sprinkle  the  trees  all  over.  By  attending  to  the  above  mexbod^ 
tnere  is  very  little  difl^cuUy  in  completely  eradicaiiog  tbi^ 
destructive  insect  your  conrespondeqt  ooipplains  of.  A  cheaper 
remedy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find*  On  large.  Qld  troes^ 
where  the  bark  is  rough,  of  CQurs^  the  labour  is  much  greater 
than  on  small  or  middling  siz<^d  trees,  but  even  then  it.  need, 
not  be  despaired  of.  If  you  think  this  worth  a  place  in.  youc 
Magazine,  I  shall  feel  proud  in  contribuUug  my  mjite  to.  so. 
useful  a  wc»:k.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A,W. 

Ifear  Droitwick,  Nov,  lOM,  1826. . 

Since  the  above  was  printet^  we.hav^  received  some,  othec. 
communications  on  the  same  subject.:  Mr.  Jaxpes  Brown  of  York 
has  used  tobacco  water;  R.  S.  T.  soot  and  salt  in  equal 
quantities ;  and  Mr.  James  Gibson,  Hampstead,  the  Chelsea 
apple  powder,  the  principal  ingredient  in  which  appears  to  be 
soot,  with  perfect  success.  —  ConcL 

^^  A  gentleman  fbom  Upper  Canada,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  in  that  province,  told  me  this  summer  of  a 
reo^jedy,  which  he.  i^d  proved  in  that  comatry  completely  efljejc- 
tual  —  soft  30flp.  I  applied  it,  the  latter  end  of  June  to.  sowfe  . 
trees  of  mine  which  h^d  been  dreadfully  infested  for  a  long 
time^  and  on  which  I  h^,  previously  tried  vavious  remedies. 
I  laid  it  on  with  a  brush,  hot,  and  of  the  consistency  of  paint. 
The  outer  bark  is  since  come  off,  and  a  fine  hj^althy  undi^r  stjr-. 
face  appears.  I  have  not  seen  the  least  appearance  of.  the 
American  blight  since,  a.nd  the  trees  hajire  been  thu9  far  per- 
fectly healthy.'* 

A  Suffolk  Amateur, 
November  22. 182.6. 
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Art.  L  Essay  on  the  beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure^ 

By  Robert  Slanet,  Esq. 

(CWtRii^^/Vom  Vol.  I.  p.  186.) 

In  considering  the  condition  and  character  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  Great  Britain,  our  first  position  was,  that 
at  present  they  can  command  a  smaller  portion  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  than  their  ancestors  could.  This  position  we 
grounded  on  numerous  and  indisputable  facts ;  and  we  par- 
ticularly referred  to  a  table  of  wages'  and  prices,  irom  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
which  we  inserted.  We  ought  now,  agreeably  to  our  plan, 
to  proceed  to  our  second  position,,  but  previously  we  may  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  our  first  position  by  another  table,  bor- 
rowed from  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  History  of  the  Poor. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  and  particularly  on  this  position, 
not  merely  in  order  to  establish  it  firmly,  but  likewise,  be- 
cause by  establishing  it,  we  virtually  refute  a  very  prevalent 
but  erroneous  principle,  which,  so  k)ng*  as  it  is  considered 
true,  and  consequently  is  acted  upon,,  must  be  injurious  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

This  principle  is,  that  wages  depend  on  the  price  of  provi- 
sions: if  it  were  true,  let  us  see  what  consequences  and 
inferences  would  follow :  first,  that  though  the  present 
agricultural  population  might  not  be  better  o%  they  could  not 
possibly  be  worse  off  than  their  ancestors ;  because,  wages; 
vismg  f»^fk>rtionally  with  the  price  of  provisions,  the  present 
race  must  have  the  command  of  the  same  quantity  as  their 
ato«eBtors  had.  But  the  second  inference  is  still  more  import- 
ant: if  wages,  and  the  price  of  provisions,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  com,  rise  and  fall  together,  of  what  advantage  td 
the  poor  would  be  a  low  price  of  com,  and,  therefore,  how 
»e  they  interested  in  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  ?  Let  us 
gvant  that  the  free  importation  of  wbeat   would   reduce  its- 
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1531 

1533 

1549 
1550 

1560 

ms 

1587 
1589 

1590 
1593 


1596 


1597 

1596 
15^9 
1601 


PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Value  in  pre- 
sent Money. 


Wheat,  per  Quarter 

Average  of  ditto 

Average  of  Barley.. 


0    3 


cL\£  s. 
4    0    5 


An  Ox.... 

A  Sheep. 


A  large  Ox 

A  Sheep , 

Wheat,  average..., 

Barley > 

Beef   and    Mutton, 

per  lb 

Best  fat  Wether 

Beat  Wheat 

meat  ......  {{J:"» 

Beef,  per  lb 

Wheat 


Wheat,  tYom 

Wheat  [^"^ 

Barley 

A  Wether. 

Sheep ....««<.. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Wheat,  exportation 

price 

Barley 


Wheat 

Rye 

Beef,  the  stone 
A  fat  Wether 
A  fat  Bullock... 
A  fot  Sheep...... 

Wheat ............ 

Ditto............... 


5 

3 


2|0 
4    0 


d. 
0* 


0  11 
0    1 


8 
8 


0  18 
0    2 


1    6 
0    2 


PRICE  OF  LABOUR 


Daily  Wages  appointed 
2  Hen.  VII.  A.D.  1495. 


Value  in  pre- 
sent Money. 


8  1  16    9 

10  0    3  10$ 

4  .0    7    3| 

4  ,0    3    2i 


0    0    0^.0    0 


0    4 
0  13 

0  8 

1  6 

0  0 

1  0 


4 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0  18 
0  13 
0    6 

0  6 

1  1 
0  13 

0 
0  12 


0    5 

0  15 
0    8 

|1    9 

0  0 

1  0 


0  10 

0  4    2 

6  iO  19 

4  ,0  13 

8  0    6 

8  0    6 

0  1    1 

4  0  13 

0  10 

0  X)  12 


2 
4 

0  1 
0  15 
5  19 
0  14 

0  18 

1  7 


i 

I 
8 

8 

8 

'I 

10 
10 

10 


8 
4| 


748 


0.105 


Thresher,  ditto. 


0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
0 
OM 


2  3 
1    4 

0  1 
0  15 
6  3 
0  14 

0  18 

1  7 


6 

% 

11 


A  Mower,  with  diet 

Ditto  without 

A  Reaper  or  Carter 
with  diet 

Ditto  without 

Woman  Labourer, 
or  other  Labour- 
ers, with  diet.... 

Ditto  without 


jg  s.  d.  A  9'  d. 

0  0    4   0  0  5| 

0  0    6  |0  0  9i 

0  0    3   0  0  4| 

0  0    5   0  0  7* 


No  account  of  the 
Wages  of  Labour 

till  1575. 


Labourer     without 
diet 


Ditcher,   with  diet 
Thresher,  without 
Labourer  in  a  gar 

Ditto  in  an  orchard 

Thatcher 

Labourer  in  York- 
shire. 
Summer,  with  diet 
without 
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price  irom  60^.  a  quarter  to  405.,  what  would  this  signify 
to  the  labourer,  if,  with  this  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  his 
wages  fell  in  the  same  proportion,  or  from  1 2s.  to 85.  a  week? 
would  he  not,  in  fact,  be  worse  off  with  wheat  at  405.  and  his 
wages  at  85.,  than  he  had  been  with  wheat  at  605.  and  his. 
wages  at  125.?  For,  though  we  allow  that  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wheat  might  reduce  in  the  same  proportion^  not  only 
his  wages,  but  many  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing, 
yet  there  are  some  high^-taxed  articles  in  this  country,  to 
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which  the  labouring  classes  are  accustomed,  which  could  not 
fall  in  the  same  proportion  as  wheat  and  wages;  and  over 
them,  therefore,  he  would  possess  a  more  limited  command 
than  he  did  before. 

Before  we  revert  from  this  apparent  digression  (though  it 
is  in  reality  a  statement  essentially  connected  with  this  part 
of  our  paper),  we  may  further  be  allowed  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  the  opponents  of  the  Corn  Laws  beat  out  the  brains 
of  their  own  arguments,  by  dashing  them  one  against  the 
other.  "  Allow  the  free  importation  of  corn,"  they  cry  out, 
**  otherwise  you  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  market 
for  manufactured  goods."  What  does  this  imply  ?  Certainly, 
that  if  the  free  importation  of  com  were  allowed,  its  price 
would  fall,  consequently  wages  would  fall,  and  your  manu- 
facturers would  be  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  lower  price  ! 
What  else  does  it  imply  ?  Undoubtedly  this,  that  the  low 
rate  of  wages  on  the  Continent  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
com  there. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  grand  argutnent  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Com  Laws.  The  price  of  corn,  by  these  laws,  they 
contend,  being  artificially  kept  much  higher  than  it  would  be 
if  free  importation  were  permitted,  it  follows  that  the  labourer 
is  able  to  purchase  less  corn  than  he  would  if  foreign  com 
were  admitted.  But  what  does  this  imply  ?  Certainly,  that 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  remain  the  same  afler  free 
importation  were  permitted,  and  consequent  low  prices  took 
place.  And  what  further  does  this  imply?  That  wages  do  not 
depend  on  the  price  of  corn. 

Allow  the  first  argument  to  be  good :  cheap  corn  makes 
low  wages;  low  wages  enable  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his 
goods  cheaper ;  consequently  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
corn  would  secure  a  market  for  our  manufactures :  but  if 
this  were  the  result  —  if  wages  fell  proportionably  to  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  corn — how  could  the  condition  of  our  labour- 
ing population  be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? 

Again ;  allow  the  second  argument  to  be  good :  free  im- 
portation would  benefit  the  labouring  population  by  giving 
them  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate :  but  wheat  at  405.  the  quarter  is 
not  cheaper  to  a  labourer  at  85.  a  week,  than  wheat  at  60s. 
to  a  labourer  at  125.  a  week.  The  labourer,  therefore,  before 
he  can  be  benefited  by  cheap  corn,  must  not  have  his  wages 
dependent  on  the  price  of  corn :  but  if  the  labourer  is 
really  benefited  by  having  the  saipe  wages  when  wheat  is  at 
405.  as  he  had  when  it  was  at  6O5.,  how  can  the  manufacturer 
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be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  Gom  Jjblws9  V^^S  ^^  '^'*^^ 
wages  ^fter  their  repeal  9S  he  did  iwbile  Aey  were  in  force  ? 
He^ce  it  is  quite  clear,  tbat  if  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the  price  of  com,  benefit  tb^ 
jlj^boureri  it  i^usti  £>r  precieely  the  same  Feason,  be  of  no 
^rvioe  ftp  tl^e  manufi»cturer ;  and,  on  the  odier  hand,  if  the 
^-epi^  be  of  service  to  th«  maaufacturer^  by  lowering  the  rate 
of  wages  alQffg  with  tbe  price  of  ^oorn,  it  can  be  of  no  benefit 
to  the  labourer  whoso  wag^  are  ^o  lowered;  or,  more  shortly, 
and  in  other  words,  it  is  impoa^ible  that  the  same  measure 
should  benefit  both  the  payer  and  receiyer  of  wages :  the  first 
is  benefited  in  proportion  as  be  pays  littie,  the  latter  in  pro^^ 
portion  to  the  quantity  he  receives. 

Pur  i^econd  position  is,  that  the  present  agriealtmral  popu- 
lation receive  ja  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  than  their  ancestors  did.  This  position  may  easily 
and  shortly  be  made  out. 

It  follows,  indeed,  in  some  respect,  but  not  to  its  futlest 
extent,  froi^  the  first  position ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the 
wages  of  the  agri<;u]tural  population  ccnnmand  a  less  quantity 
pf  wjieat  at  present  thaii  they  did  a  century  or  two  centuries 
ago,  they  must  command  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  tbeir  labour  than  they  did  a  century  or  two  centuries  ago, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  has 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  wages.  The  contrary, 
however,  is  the  fact ;  the  produce  of  land  per  acre,  so  far  from 
having  fallen  ofi^  is  greatly  increased  :  even  supposing,  there* 
fore,  that  wages  had  not  been  lowered,  still,  the  produce  being 
increased^  the  ratio  <^  wages  to  the  produce  of  labour  must 
be  diminished.  Hence  it  follows,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  wages 
^e  lower,  and  the  produce  of  labour  is  greater,  the  pro- 
portional diminution  of  wages  to  the  produce  of  labour 
must  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been,  either  by  the  single 
cirpumstance  of  lower  wages  and  the  same  produce,  or  the 
same  wages  with  greater  produce ;  the  ratio  of  diminution 
beipg  in  fact  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  lower  wages  and  of 
larger  produce. 

[rerhaps,  however,  we  shall  render  our  meaning  more  clear 
and  intelligible  by  a  supposed  case.  Let  us,  then,  suppose 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  week's  labour  would  command 
four  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  the  prcxiuce  per  acre  was  then 
twelve  bushels ;  it  is  evident  that  at  this  period  a  week's  labour 
gave  the  labourer  one-third  of  the  produce  of  an  acre* 
whereas,    if  he    were    obliged    to  work,    in    the    18th    or 
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^dth  century,  ti^o  y9tcks  to  obtain  foor  bushels,  the 
»anfie  qutiRtitjr  g£  labour  could  pim^htise  only  one-sixth  of  the 
pff  oduce  of  his  labcmr,  supposing  the  prodilce  per  Wire  to  be 
stationary  at  twelve  bushels.  But,  supposing  the  produce  per 
acre  to  have  increased  to  twenty-Four  bushels,  whue  the  wages 
of  two  weeks  were  necessary  to  purchase  four  bushels,  it  is 
plain,  that  as  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  for  one 
week,  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  gained  by 
the  labourer  of  the  18th  or  19th  century  would  be  only  as 
tdtie  td  twenty4biir,  wh«:«a)i  in  the  fifteeirth  century  it  ^as  as 
one  to  three. 

There  is  stilt  atiother  pd^t  of  view  in  which  this  position 
itiay  be  put,  in  order  to  render  its  truth  clearly  seen.  Two 
centuries  ago,  much  agricultural  labour  was  spent  in  raising 
rye,  barley,  and  other  inferior  grain,  on  land  which  at  present 
produces  large  crops  of  excellent  wheat.  Here,  then,  is  more 
valuable  produce  from  labour  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  when 
the  produce  was  less  worth. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  on  toy  details,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  produce  per  acre  is  much  increased  throughout 
Great  Britaih  during  the  last  hundred  years^  that  is,  during  the 
period  that  fa^  witnessed  A  decreasing  tommand  of  the  wageis 
of  agricultural  kbour  over  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  it  is 
almost  as  little  necessary  to  go  into  details,  to  prove  that  the 
inferior  paid  labourer  of  the  present  day  caises  by  his  labour 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  grain,  from  land  on  which  the  better 
paid  labourer  of  the  15th  or  16th  ci^ntilry  worked  to  produce 
only  rye  or  bariey. 

On  these  points  we  shttU  content  ourselves  with  the  fbllow- 
ing  quotation  iVoni  on6  of  the  three  very  ittiportatit  and 
interesting  pamphlets  recently  published,  respecting  ttgri- 
cultufal  labourers,  by  thfe  Reverend  C.  D,  Brereton,  rector  of 
Little  Masslngham,  Norfolk. 

'<  Befpre  the  Reformatiooi  it  is  probable  that  the  average  pro- 
duction per  acre,  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  did  not  exceed  12  bushels. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  husbandry  improved, 
and  the  produce  greatly  increased.  By  modern  improvement  the 
production  has  in  many  parts  beien  doubled  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. An  augmented  pi*oduction  requires  of  tbut^e  kn  increase  of 
manual  labour.  Thts  village,  which  contAins  only  20  cottageid, 
produces,  I  suppose,  iOOO  quarters  of  cbrui  and  th^  two  villages 
of  Great  and  Little  Massikigham  not  less  than  10)000  quarters. 

'<  The  quantity  of  employment  has  also  been  greatly  increased 
by  tiie  extended  growth  of  wheat  in  this  oounty4  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  expence  in  manual  labour  of  cultivating  and 
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bringing  to  market  an  acre  of  wheat  is  nearly  double  that  of  an 
acre  of  other  corn.  This  change  in  husbandry  affects  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  means  of  employment.  The  general  con- 
sumption of  wheaten  bread  was  unknown  among  the  working 
classes  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the. history  of 
Norwich,  it  is  recorded  among  the  remarkable  events,  that  '  in 
1745  fine  flour,  from  Hertfordsnire,  was  retailed  in  Norwich,  be- 
fore which  time  a  coarse  household  bread,  inferior  to  meal,  was 
the  general  bread  used  in  the  city  and  county.'  Barley  bread 
was  till  that  time  as  common  as  it  is  now  in  some  parts  of  Wales. 
Till  that  period,  scarcely  any  wheat  was  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  not  more  than  30  or  40 
acres  of  wheat  were  grown  in  this  parish,  and  now  there  are 
between  300  and  400  acres.  The  growth  of  this  com  favourably 
affects  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  supplying  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gleaning  as  well  as  work.  The  tliirty  families  belonging 
to  this  parish  have  the  gleaning  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of 
wheat,  and  mmiy  of  the  families  collect  from  8  to  12  and  even 
16  bushels.  The  earnings  of  the  women  and  children  by  this 
means  have  often  amounted  to  more  than  the  earnings  of  the 
labourer  himself  in  harvest,  when  his  wages  are.  the  highest. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  increased 
production  of  wheat  has  been  enormous.  The  number  of  quarters 
returned  to  the  Inspector  of  Corn  Returns  for  Norwich,  for  the 
first  21  years  of  this  century,  will  demonstrate  this.  In  1801 
there  were  i*eturned  17>  159  quarters;  in  1814,  34,007)  or  double 
that  quantity;  and  in  1821,  78,219,  or  more  than  four-fold  the 
number  of  quarters;" 

That  ,the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  at  present, 
as  compared  with  that  of  manufacturing  labourers,  is  much 
worse  than  it  was  one  or  two  centuries  ago,  will  not,  we  think, 
be  disputed  by  any  one.  The  simple  and  obvious  facts  of  the 
great  and  rapid  increase  of  our  manufactures;  of  the  im- 
mense capital  at  present  employed  in  them,  whereas  a  cen- 
tury ago,  there  was  little  or  no  capital  employed  in  any 
besides  the  woollen  manufacture ;  and  the  dense  and  numer- 
ous population  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  districts  naturally  barren, 
and  formerly  thinly  peopled ; — these  and  other  facts  indicate  or 
imply  a  wonderful  stimulus  given  to  our  manufactures ;  and, 
consequently,  as  one  consequence  of  that  stimulus,  such  an 
increase  of  wages  as  would  attract,  and  has,  in  reality,  attracted 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  population  with  which  they 
at  present  abound.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  position,  to  appeal 
to  the  fact,  that  manufacturing  wages  are  liable  to  great  and 
tiudden  fluctuations,  and  that,  sometimes,  they  are  extremely 
low :  they  are  so ;  but,  taking  an  average  of  three,  four,  or  five 
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years,  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  a  manu&cturing  labourer, 
with  all  its  fluctuations,  will  be  found  very  much  above  the 
average  rate  of  an  agricultural  labourer  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Our  last  position,  that  while  rents  and  the  value  of  land 
have  been  increasing,  and  the  country  and  all  other  classes 
improving,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been 
retrograding,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  make  out  by  direct 
and  elaborate  detail.  We  have  proved  that  the  present  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  give  him  the  command  of  a  smaUer 
portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  his  ancestors  possessed 
one  or  two  centuries  ago;  and  thus  we  have  proved  that  he 
has  been  retrograding.  Of  what  other  class  of  society  can 
this  be  proved  r  Of  what  other  class  can  it  even  be  proved  that 
they  have  been  stationary  during  the  last  two  centuries? 
Of  what  other  class  can  it  not  be  proved  that  they  have  been 
advancing ;  that  they  have  the  command  of  comforts  or  luxu- 
ries unknown  or  inaccessible  to  their  ancestors  ? 

The  real  and  effective  wages  of  agricultural  labour  have 
fallen  within  these  two  centuries.  Is  not  the  case  of  rents  and 
the  price  of  land  notoriously  the  reverse  of  this  ?  The  agri- 
cultural labourer  at  present  obtains  a  smaller  proportion  of  die 
produce  of  his  labour  than  he  did  two  centuries  ago  :  though 
an  acre  of  land  that  he  tills  prpduces  twenty-four  bushels  in- 
stead of  twelve,  or  wheat  instead  of  barley  or  rye,  he  is  not 
benefited  by  this  greater  or  this  more  valuable  produce. 
What  is  the  case  with  the  landlord?  If  his  land,  which 
formerly  produced  twelve  now  produces  twenty-four  bushels, 
or  which  formerly  produced  barley  or  rye  now  produces  wheat, 
do  not  his  rents  increase,  at  least  in  an  equal  proportion  with 
the  increased  value  of  the  produce  ?  Contrast  the  dwellings, 
dress,  mode  of  living,  fortupes,  &c.  of  the  farmers  of  the  present 
day  with  what  they  were  one  or  two  centuries  ago ;  and  see 
what  a.  change  for  the  better  !  Compare  the  dwellings,  food, 
and  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  pre- 
sent and  former  days,  and  see  what  a  falling  off  has  taken 
place ! 

Contrast  the  immense  wealth  of  the  country  at  present,  as 
exhibited  in  all  that  can  administer  to  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  6f  life,  with  its  wealth  two  centuries  ago ; 
all  allow  a  most  extraordinary  increase;  but  among  whom 
has  this  increase  been  distributed  ?  A  small  portion,  a  very 
small  portion,  indeed,  among  the  agricultural  labourers : 
though  they  have  contributed  their  share  to  its  creation,  very 
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little  comes  to  them ;  whereas  every  other  class,  even  many 
classes  that  have  not  in  reality  contributed  to  this  increase, 
are  partakers  of  ^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  have  the  living  means  of 
comparing  past  thnes  with  present  t  a  person  a  century  old, 
who  retains  ^  optnioni,  manners,  and  dress  of  his  yoath, 
enables  u6  lo  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  these  i^espects  than  any  record  can  do ;  it  is  as 
if  our  ancestors  were  placed  before  us.  So,  if  We  %ish  to  havfc 
the  best  means  of  estimating  the  advances  of  the  country 
during  the  last  century,  let  us  first  look  around  us,  at  the 
land,  roads,  towns,  houses,  inside  and  out,  matiufiictures, 
food,  dress,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  allclasses  except  one;^--^ 
all  these  have  advanced  with  the  improving  age ;  this  one 
alone  is  stationary.  The  improving  spirit  of  me  age  has  shed 
its  influence  over  all  classes  except  one ;  on  that  one  it  has 
fallen  powerlesSr  Is  not  this  an  extraordinary  fiifctj  well  worth 
enquiring  into,  not  merelv  for  its  extraordinary  nature,  but 
much  more  deserving  of  mvestigation  when  we  reflect,  that*  it 
relates  to  the  condition  of  a  very  numerous,  and  certainly  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  population  ? 

But  is  it  a  solitary  fact  ?  Is  it  not  connected  with  another 
fact,  of  a  still  more  alarming  description  ?  Has  thenft  not  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  character,  as  well  as  Ih  thfe  condition  of  our 
agricultural  labourers  ?  That  this  has  been  the  case,  we  wHl 
attempt  to  show  in  our  neitt  Number. 


Art.  II.  Le  Boh  Jardmier,  pour  VAnnee  1826,  nontenant ies  PriH* 
cipes genSraux  de  Culture;  V Indication^  Moispat  Mois^  des  Tra*^ 
vaux  hjaire  dans  les  Jardinsy  Sfc.  By  A.  Poiteau,  principa) 
Editor ;  senior  Head  Gardener  of  the  Royal  Nurseries  at 
Versailles  ;  Botanist  to  the  King;  Director  of  the  Royal  Habi- 
tations of  Guiana ;  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Orange ; 
-:—  And  Vilmorin  Seedsman  to  the  King ;  Member  of  several 
Societies.     Paris,  12mo.     2  Plates.    27th  Edition. 

This  work,  which  contains  both  a  calendar  and  a  dictionary 
of  culture,  must  be  of  gi*eat  use  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
France,  and  to  the  few  gardeners  in  that  country  who  rank 
alx)ve  common  labourers.  It  appears  annually,  with  a  new  title^ 
and  a  few  pages  in  the  way  of  a  review  of  the  horticultural  im- 
provements of  the  past  year«  The  body  of  the  wotk  in  this  edi- 
tion is  stated  to  have  undergone  considerable  improvement  by 
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the  present  editors,  who  are  practical  men  of  established  repu€* 
atioiL 

M.  Poiteau,  who  edits  die  Bon  Jardinier  for  tlie  first  time, 
iofonns  us,  that,  i^r  having  gone  through  and  practised 
ahnosi;  every  braneh  of  culture,  he  has  arrived  at  that  age  at 
which  a  maot  finds  out,  ^'  qu'il  ne  sait  pivs  grand  chose,"  how 
very  Utt^ehe  knows,  aud  he  will,  iJberefere,  b^  very  thankful  for 
any  Inforioatioii  tjbat  may  be  offbved  bkn,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ijig  the  BoQ  Jandiaier  more  perfect.  After  some  cavUling  at  the 
rival  works  *^  L' Annuaire  du  Jardinier  et  de  TAgronoine,"  and 
^<  Maouel  du  Jardinier,"  he  commences  with  an  account  of 
tbeprinfiipal  nurseries  about  Paris. 

The  establishment  of  M.  Ccfls  at  Mont-Rouge  originated 
in  1767,  by  M.  Cels,  senior,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present  proprietor,  in  1808.  It  is  a  nursery  both  of 
rare  plants  and  expert  gardeners.  M.  Louis  Noisette  esta- 
blished his  nursery  in  1802:  pupils  from  his  garden  af^e 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  world.  In  1822,  M.  Soulango- 
Bodin,  of  Fromont,  <hi  the  road  to  Fontainebleau,  trans- 
formed his  garden  into  an  extensive  and  ridJi  nursery;  he 
had  long  been  collecting  plants  as  an  amateur,  with  the  inten- 
ti(m  of  one  day  devoting  hfanself  to  their  propagation  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  he  has  now  realised  his  project. 
About  1812,  M.Noel  began  to  expose  in  the  March6-aus- 
fleurs,  the  finest  sorts  of  roses  worked  on  tall  stems  of  briar. 
The  process  was  known  before,  but  M.  Noel  brought  it  to  a  high, 
degree  of  perfection,  and  has  since  continued  a  principal  cul- 
tivator cS  roses.  In  1813,  M.  Fion  began  to  devote  himself 
to  the  culture  of  orange  trees  by  planting  a  row  of  them 
against  a  wall,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  near  Paris.  This  cultivator  has  a  very 
complete  collection  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 
citrus.  About  1816,  M.  Lemon  b^an  to  spread  a  taste  in  Paris 
for  the  finer  sorts  of  geraniums,  and  his  stand  in  the  flower- 
market  continues  to  be  distinguished  by  a  display  of  these 
flowers. 

Respecting  rare  and  curious  plants,  it  was  not  till  1 796 
that  the  hydrangia  (I'hortensia)  began  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  by  M.  Audibert.  This  cultivator  purchased  two 
plants  for  twelve  francs  from  Mr.  Williams  at  Sevres,  who 
had  introduced  it  ten  years  before ;  be  planted  them  in  peat, 
first  in  the  bed  of  a  conservatory,  and  afterwards  in  a  shady 
border  in  the  open  air,  and  the  following  year  he  was  rewarded 
by  their  producing  heads  of  flowers  from  twenty  inches  to  two 
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feet  in  circumference.  The  plant  then  became  fashionable,  was 
much  run  upon,  and  might  have  made  the  fortune  of  M.  Audi- 
bert;  but  he  only  gained  about  20,000  francs.  (8S3/.  6s.  Sd.) 
From  1818  to  the  present  day  might  be  seen  at  M.  Ledin 
Morgor,  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  the  Laurustinus  (laurier-tin) 
grafted  on  the  way-faring  tree  (la  mansienne),  at  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  common  and  white  broom  gi*afted  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  laburnum.  The  garden  of  M.  Ledin  contains 
many  curious  things,  which  prove  that  the  master  is  an  en- 
lightened amateur. 

The  Rhododendron  arboreum  flowered  in  1825  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Boursault  in  Paris,  where  also  Glycine 
sinensis,  and  the  two  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  formosa,  and 
venusta,  the  white  and  purple  flowering,  have  flowered  freely. 
Acacia  semperflorens,  in  the  garden  of  M.  S.  Efodin,  at  three 
years  from  the  seed,  was  seven  feet-  high,  and  covered  with 
flowers ;  it  is  a  singularly  elegant  plant,  and  supposed  to  differ 
from  the  species  which  passes  by  the  same  name  in  the  nurseries. 
iEsculus  discolor  has  flowered  beautifully,  and  produced 
fruit.  Melastoma  malabathrica  has  flowered  with  M.  Cels ;  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  melastomas,  by  the  grandeur  and 
brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers.  In  July,  1825,  Plumieria  rubra 
and  Cryptolepis  reticulata  flowered  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ; 
the  latter  for  the  first  time.  Since  1820,  Crinum  amabile  has 
flowered  there  annually.  In  January,  1 826,  Carolinea  princeps 
flowered  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  the  plant 
is  remarkable  for  the  glaucous  colour  of  its  branches,  and  the  size 
of  its  flowers,  which  are  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
with  petals  red  without  and  blush  within.  This  plant  was 
formerly  confounded  with  Pachira  aquatica.  The  latter 
grows  in  the  island  of  Cayenne;  and  the  former  in  Guiana  and 
Surinam,  where  its  kernels  are  eatable ;  and  M.  Poiteau  assures 
us  from  personal  experience,  that  forty  of  them  will  make  a 
meal  for  a  botanist,  while  traversing  the  immense  deserts  and 
forests  of  that  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora  flowered  in 
the  greenhouse  of  M.  Noisette  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Comme- 
lina  and  Tradescantia,  grows  two  feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  panicle  of  magnificent  blue  flowers.  Dracaena  umbraculifera 
also  flowered  in  the  same  garden.  In  October,  1825,  Doryan- 
thes  excelsa,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  Amaryllis,  began  to  send  up 
its  flower  stem,  which,  on  the  1 5th  of  January  rollowing,  was 
fourteen  feet  high,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  wrist,  and  covered 
with  some  thousands  of  flowers,  of  the  most  vivid  crimson. 
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Magnolia  Thomsoniana  flowered  in  the  garden  of  M.  Gode- 
froy,  at  Vilie-d'Avray,  near  Paris  :  Astrapaea  Wallichii  in  the 
garden  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  the  Cactus  truncatus  in 
great  luxuriance  with  M.  Lemon  the  florist 

M.  Richard,  a  watchmaker,  sent  to  M.  Poiteau  a  sprig  of 
double  yellow  gilliflower,  four  feet  long.  The  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent  are  promised  a  double-yellow  paeony  from 
America. 

The  yellow  Chinese  rose,  which  M.  Poiteau  calls  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  tea-scented,  (our  R.  odorata,)  has  flowered  with 
M.  Cels ;  the  Anemone  arborea  has  also  flowered  with  the 
same  cultivator ;  its  flowers  come  nearest  those  of  Pulsatilla. 

M.  Poiteau  has  heard  of  a  strange  plant  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  isle  of  Noussa  Kambangang,  with  flower  buds 
as  large  as  a  cabbage,  and  the  flower  when  expanded  two  feet 
in  diameter.  He  says,  '^  It  is  probably  the  same  plant  that 
Mr.  R.  Brown  has  described  and  figured  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  under  the  name  of  Raf- 
flesia  Arnoldi,  and  which  we  are  induced  to  consider  as  a 
species  of  fungus,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  that  learned 
botanist."  Though  our  brother  Poiteau  feels  that  in  garden- 
ing ^^  il  ne  salt  pas  grand  chose,"  it  would  appear  he  has  that 
sentiment  yet  to  experience  in  Botany. 

We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  informed  by  M.  Poiteau, 
that  the  fan-mode  of  training  the  peach  is  likely  to  be  super- 
seded in  the  gardens  of  France,  and  especially  in  those  of  Mon- 
treuil,  by  the  horizontal  method,  (figures  to  26th  edit.  pi.  17.9 
and  Encyc.  of  Gard.  §  4453.)  or  what  the  French  call  ^^  taille  a 
la  Forsyth,"  from  Mr.  Forsyth's  treatise  on  Fruit-trees,  but 
which  the  author  of  that  work  only  intended  to  apply  to  apples,* 
pears,  and  cherries.  Some  receipts  for  killing  worms  are 
quoted,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  M.  Poiteau,  like  many 
British  gardeners,  is  not  aware  that  this  may  be  most  efiectu- 
ally,  easily,  and  cheaply  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lime-water. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  directions  for  deterring 
mice,  by  putting  leaves  of  water- cress  in  their  holes;  rats, 
by  bruised  leaves  of  cynoglossmn  officinale;  and  moles,  by 
some  cloves  of  garlick.  If  these  vermin  have  other  resources, 
they  may  probably  shun-  these  smells  for  a  short  time ;  but 
nothing  of  this  sort  can  ever  be  considered  an  effectual  pre- 
servative against  them.  No  starving  animal  will  be  deterred 
from  seeking  its  food  by  a  smell.  —  A  new  recipe  for  prepar- 
ing verjuice  next  occurs,  which  we  will  give  under  Domestic 
Economy. 
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Mt  Poiteau  asks»  wby  gardeners  do  not  adopt  ^neriAy  the 
practice  of  gerioinatinfi  seeds  before  they  sow  tnem  ?  IIIa 
advantages  are>  that  tney  rise  more  qaieklj,  and  are  coo^ 
sequently  less  exposed  fio  like  ravages  of  inseete)  and  bein^ 
choked  by  weeds ;  fixture  hcxekigs  aiso*  become  liess  nnmerous 
and  expensive.  M.  Pokeau's  practice  in  his  younger  dltys 
was  aa  follows: — the  seeds  to  be  sown  were  put  in  smaH 
linen  bags,  which,  being  tied,  were  plunged  into  lukewarm 
water  for  four  or  five  hours ;  the  bags  were  then  suspended 
for  one  night  in  a  chioiney,  where  but  a  very  moderate  fire 
was  k^t :  on  the  following  morning,  seed%)  of  fettuce&  and 
rad^bes  were  germinated.  More  slow  grcnving  seeds,  after 
having  been  steeped  one  day,  were  kept  in  a  kumid  lukewarm 
atOQosphere  for  several  days;  that  is,  they  were  ttkalted  till 
the  radicle  began  to  protrude.  By  this  process,  parsley, 
which,  sown  in  the  ground  without  preparation,  lies  dormant 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  rises  in  four  d'ays«  Steeped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  or  m  water  in  which  a  few  drops 
of  muriatic  acid  have  been  mingled,  seeds  germinate  and  rise 
still  quicker.  M.  Poiteau  goes  farther,  and,  applying  the  same 
principle  to  cookery,  asks,^  why,  since  germination  developed 
sugar,  as  in  the  malttDg  of  barley,  we  do  not  matt  or  ger- 
minate peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  &c.  before  cooking  them  ? 

M.  Van  Mons  of  Brussels  occupied  himaelf  upwards  of 
thirty  years  in  sowing  seeds  of  firuit-trees,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  new  and  superior  varieties.  In  1823  he  published  a 
catalogue,  in  which  he  explained  his  method  of  proceeding, 
which  is  thus  giveai^by  M. Poiteau: —-in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
kernel  fruits  for  new  varieties,  after  the  plants  have  come  up 
and  grown  a  year  or  two,,  it  is  comracm  tlo  select  for  preserv- 
ation, with  a  view  to  fruiting,  such  as  have  few  or  no  spines, 
large  leaves,,  and  thick  shoots;  such*  plants,  especially  among 
pear  seedlings,  for  the  most  part  produce  summer  firuits  of  a 
small  size  and  little  flavour.  M.  Van  Mbns,  on  the  contrary, 
chooses  thorny  plants,  in  which  the  spines'  are  long,  and  fur- 
nished With,  buds  to  their  summit,  and  of  which  the  general 
aspect  Q&  the  plant  recaOs^  to  mind  some  good  known  variety. 
When  these  plandis  bear  fruit,  he  sows  their  seeds,  and  again 
the  seed/3  of  the  fruit  so  product  to  the  4th,  5tb,  and  6th 
generation..  The.  peooh  and' apricot  sown  in  this^  manner 
have  no^  pffoohiced.  excelfent  fl^nit  till  the  third  generation, 
theaf^ple  till  the  fourth  generation-,  and  the  pear  till  the  fifth 
or,  imtb '  generatioflh  Ih  is  to  be  observed^,  that  out  of  each 
generation  a  choice  of  plants  is  made  on  the  same  principles 
as  out  of  the  first.     A  good  kind  being  got,  may  be  increased 
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by  woken^  or  pieces  cf  the  vout,  or  by  layers,  mijai  which 
modes  M.  Van  Mons  ctaitiders  [weferaMo  to-graning.  He 
ranudts,  that  the  best  varieties  throw  up  the  fewest  suckers. 

Two  new  gourds,  cour^  d* Italie,  and  coume  de  Valparaiso, 
(gourd  of  Ae  Vole  of  Parndise,  our  vcgeubfe  marrew,)  have 
DMncukivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens;  and  Madtune  Adans<»i, 
in  bttr  '^  Maisoii  de  Can^)agne,'*  gires  directions  for  cookini; 
diem  befere  the  seeds  are  &U  grown,  otherwise  the  fruit 
becomes  fibrous  and  coriaceous. 

M.  Bonrsault  has,  in  his  beautifuf  garden,  large  standards  of 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  having  ioiind  by  experience  that 
when  this  ^ant  is  killed  by  frost,  it  is  by  the  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  congelation  of  theground  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  he  therefore 
mnlches  and  thatches,  Sdc.  (^.  18.) 
which  keeps  out  beUt  frost  and  rain. 
The  culture  of  Tetragonia  expansa 
begins  to  spr^^  is  the  neighbourhooct 
of  Paris.     Mr.  Way  preserves  carrots 
by  placing  ihem  in'  a  cask,  with  alter- 
nate layers  (tf  sand,  and  then  closes 
them  hermetically,  placing  the  cask 
m  a^  dry-  oellsr.       The  carrots    are 
(a]ieii  Op  Rh- iJus  purpose  in  August, 
aiid  when  taken  out  ioF  use  in'  the 
foUonting  spring,  are  found  of  a  much 
laore  ddieals  flavour  than  t^ose  which  nave  not  been  dug  up 
an  September  or  October. 

Another  cnkivator  cut  off  the  leaves  of  hie  carrots  twice 
during  ^.  summer,  and  yet  found  that  the  roots  were  larger 
and  better  than  such  as  had  their  leaves  left  on  ;  but  this,  as 
M.  Poiteau  r«anrks,  is  contrary  to  reason  and  experience. 

The  New  Zealand  flax,  Phormium  tenax,  has  ripened 
secfk  at  Che^MiuFg  and  Toulon,  and  hence  it  is  conjectured 
magc'  be  coUivated  m  a  great  part  of  France. 

Notice  is  taken  of  toe  treatise  fHi  beating  hot-houses  by 
steannby  Mr.  Bailey,  {Gard.  Mag.  Vol.  I.  p.  197.)  of  this  en- 
^eer's  operations  at  Me^rs.  Loddiges',  and  at  Mr.  Gray's  of 
HftFringsy,  in  England,  Mid  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  Catei's-de- 
Wolf,  near  Antwerp ;  and  due  credit  has  been  given  to  the 
Dmch,  for  having  introduced  the  use  of  steam  in  beating 
hot-houses  before,  the  French. 

M.  Larmijiai,  curator  of  the  forest  oE  Fontainebleau,  has 
gmfled  about  10,000  of  the  Corsican  pine,  finus  Laricio,  on 
tW  Scotch  p'Jie,  Pinus  syivestiis.     £v«ry  body  knows,   M, 
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Poiteau  observes,  that  die  Corsican  pine  is  much  more  valu- 
able both  for  civil  and  naval  architecture  tlian  any  of  those 
which  grow  naturally  in  France.  The  mode  of  grafting 
adopted  by  M.  Larminat  is  that  invented  by  the  Baron  de 
Tschudy,  and  called  by  the  French  herbaceous  grafting  (greffe 
lierboc^e ),  {^Eiuyc.  of  Gard.  2022.)  being  performed  wiUi  the 
current  year's  growth  both  of  scion  and  stock.  The  result  of 
M.  Larrainat's ,  experience  in  graf^ng  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is 
as  follows  :  —  First,  that  Pinus  sylvestris  is  the  best  stock  for 
pines.  Pinus  msritimas,  or  the  Bourdeaux  pine,  was  tried,  but 
found  inferior  to  the  other.  Second,  that  all  the  pines  may 
be  grafted  the  one  on  the  other;  the  firs  on  the  firs,  the 
spruces  on  the  spruces,  and  the  larches  on  the  larches ;  but 
that  any  one  of  these  kiuds  grafted  on  any  one  of  the  others  will 
not  succeed.  Third,  that  there  is  only  a  demi-analogy 
between  the  larch  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  it  is 
probable  tJiat  the  latter  grafted  on  the  former,  notwithstandiug 
tbe  experience  of  M.  Lefi^vre,  nurseryman  at  Nantz,  will  not 

Eroduce  large  trees.  Fourth,  that  the  Baron  de  Tschudy 
ad  made  the  boundaries  of  the  analogy  too  limited,  by 
supposing  that  only  pines  with  two  leaves  could  be  grafted  on 
pines  witn  two  leaves,  and  those  with  three  or  five  leaves  with 
those  of  three  or  five  leaves,  because  the  Weymouth  pine, 
Pinus  strobus,  which  has  five  leaves,  succeeds  perfectly  on  the 
wild  or  Scotch  pine,  which  has  only  two  leaves.  Fifth,  that 
the  Scotch  pine  should  be  grafted  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
ears,  and  near  the  ground,  that  the  future  trunk  may  be 
Lomogeneous ;  and  that  the  scion  should  be  a  lateral  shoot,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  parent  plant  of  its  leader. 

The  proper  time  for  grafting  pines   i«  when  the  young 
shoots  have  made  about  three 
quarters  of  their  length,  and  are 
still  so  herbaceous  as  to  break 
like  a  shoot  of  asparagus.  The 
shoot  of  the  stock  is  then  broken 
ofi^  about  two  inches  under  its 
terminating  bud;  the  leaves  are 
stripped    off   from    twenty   to 
twenty-four  lines  down  from  the 
extremity,  leaving,  however,  two 
pairs  of  leaves  opposite,  and  close  to  the 
secdon   of  fiw;ture,  which  leaves  are  of 
great  importance.   The  shoot  is  then  split 
with  a  very  thin  knife  between  the  two 
pairs  of  leaves,  {J^,l9,a,)   and  to  tlie 
depth  of  two  inches ;  the  scion  is  then  ptf- 
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pared  (i) :  the  lower  part,  being  stripped  of  its  leaves  to  the 
length  of  two  inches,  is  cut,  and  inserted  in  the  usual  manner 
of  cleft  grafting.  They,  may  also  be  grafted  in  the  lateral 
manner  (c).  The  graft  is  tied  with  a  slip  of  woollen,  and  a 
"cap  of  paper  (J^.  20.)  is  put  over  the  whole  to  protect  it  from 

the  sun  and  rain.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  this  cap  is  removed,  and  the  ligature 
at  the  end  of  a  month ;  at  that  time  also 
the  two  pairs  of  leaves  (a)  which  have 
served  as  nurses  are  removed.  The  scions 
of  those  sorts  of  pines  which  make  two 
growths  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  technical 
phrase  is,  have  a  second  sap,  produce  a 
~  shoot  of  five  or  six  inches  the  first  year ; 
but  those  of  only  one  sap,  as  the  Corsicau 
pine,  Weymouth  pine,  &c.  mierely  ripen 
the  wood  grown  before  grafting,  and  fonn 
a  strong  terminating  bud,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  produces  a  shoot  of  fifteen 
inches,  or  two  feet. 

According  to  M.  Poiteau,  a  scion  from 
the  lateral  branch  of  any  species  of  pine  will 
produce  a  vertical  shoot ;  but  scions  fi'om. 
the  lateral  branches  of  silver  firs,  spruces,  larches,  or  cedars, 
will  never  produce  a  leading  shoot;  at  least,  he  says,  some 
such  grafts  have  lived  twenty  years  without  doing  so.  That 
they  will  do  so»  there  is  abundant  proofs :  e.  g,  certain  spruce  firs 
at  Zion  House,  and  the  larch  on  the  lawn  at  Knowle  in  Kent. 
A  list  of  new  plants  offered  for  sale  in  1825,  by  M.  Cels, 
contains  the  following  names,  as  yet  rare  in  this  country. 
Acer  oblongum,  Celds  senegalensis,  Cinchona  floribunda, 
Dillenia  scandens  vera,  Hellenia  coerulea,  Philadelphus  gracilis, 
and  two  plants  which  we  consider  doubtful,  Arbutus  sinensis 
and  Hemerc>callis  coccinea. 

A  simil^^r  list  by  M.  Noisette  contains  Fraxinus  nepaleusis, 
the  F.  floribynda  of  Dr.  Wallich,  Cactus  napoleonis,  and 
Citrus  scandens:  the  two  last  we  never  before  heard  o£ 
These  lists  are  most  incorrectly  written,  and  our  London 
botanists  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  some  of  the  names ;  e.  g. 
Glycine  macrophylla* 

Two  plates  of  new  or  rare  im- 
plements are  given,  most  of  which 
arecarious,but  someof  them  useful. 
Of  tools  there  is  the  hoe-forl^ 
{^g.  21.) ;  the  bent-handled  thrust 
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hoe ;  a  Flemish  spade  (Jig*  22.),  used  for  throwing  earth,  and 
paring  hard  paths  and  alleys,  and  the  transplanter  already 
mentioned  and  figured,  vol.  i.  p.  ^6B. 
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Of  instruments  we  may  notice  a  wheel  vergecutter  (ddupe^ 
gazon)  (^fig.23^\  different  descriptions  of  pincers,  and  secateurs, 
more  adapted  for  the  amateur  than  the  practical  gardener. 
There  is  a  portable  ladder  (^.  S*. )  which  serves  also  as  a 
wheelbarrow :  half  the  ladder  (a)  may  either  re- 
main on  the  baiTow  frame  (i),  where  it  will 
sei*ve,  by  its  pressure,  to  retain  any  rough  bulky 
material ;  or  it  may  be  removed  by  withdrawing 
a  bolt  (c  c).  Whe^  used  as  a  common  ladder, 
it  is  eignt  feet  long;  when  used  as  a  step-ladder, 
the  fourth  step  is  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  man  standing  on  the  third  step,  and  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  by  what  forms  the  tram  of 
the  barrow  (&c), 
may  easily  gather 
fruit  with  the  other 
hand  from  a  branch 
ten  feet  from  the 
ground's  surface. 

Among  the  utensils  is  a  training  basket  (pa- 
nier  a  iMlisser*)  {Jig.  25.)  made  of  wn'ow,  for  hold- 
ing nails,  lists,  hammer,  &c.;  it  is  placed  before  the  operator, 
and  tied  or  buckled  behind.    A  flower-pot  {Jg.  26.)  is  formed 
with  a  curved  bottom,  so  as  not  to       !25. 
retain  water.     A  naming-ticket  {Jig. 
27.)  is  described  as  to  be  suspended 
to  a  branch  by  means  (^a^brass  wire, 
on  which  is  a  running  knot,  to  pre- 
vent its  compressing  the  bark. 

Every  thing  new  and  excellent  in 
the  way  of  French  instruments  and 
implements  of  gardening  may  be 
seen  or  purchased  chez  MM.  Arn- 
heiter  &  Petit,  rue  Childebret,  No.  13.'  Abbaye 
St.  Germain,  and  chez  M.  Delarue,  rue  de  Mon* 
ceau-St.-Gervais.  Amateurs  may  write  to  their  friends  in  Paris 
to  procure  from  these  estaMishments  a  rose-gatherer,  ringing 
scissors,  or  any  other  fttidfiil  article. 
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Eggers'  plan  for  cultivating  the  Trufile  is  noticed  ;  we  have 
before  (vol.  i.  p.  320.)  reviewed  the  pamphlet,  and  shall  revert 
to  it  in  giving  some  "  hints  for  experiments/' 

Having  now  gone  through  M.  Poiteau's  introductory  re- 
view, we  shall  pause  till  some  future  number,  when  we  shall 
look  over  the  body  of  the  work,  and  extract  whatever  we  con- 
sider will  be  interesting  to  our  readers ;  and  more  especially  any 
information  not  to  be  found  in  our  Encyclopaedias  of  Garden- 
ing and  Agriculture;  or  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this 
Magazine. 

{To  be  continued. ) 


Art.  III.     1.  Hortus  GranUneus  WohumensUy  or  an  Account  of 
the  Results  of  Experiments  on  the  Produce  and  Nutritive  Quali- 
ties of  different  Grasses  and  other  Plants^  used  as  the  Food  of  the 
more  valuable  Domestic  Animals^  Sfc,  Sfc.     By  George  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.  F.H.S.  &c. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture  :  vtUh  their  common  and 
Botanicta  Names^  Sfc*  SfC*  Also  Practical  Remarks  on  their  De- 
struction, &c.  The  Posthumous  Work  of  B.  Holdich,  Esq.  late 
Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal.  Edited  by  George  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.  F.H.S.,  &c*  Nurseryman. 

We  are  desirous  of  introducing  the  first  of  these  works  to 
our  agricultural  readers,  as  containing  a  vast  quantity  of 
original  and  important  matter  on  a  branch  of  agriculture  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  practical  men.  The  high  value 
which  we  set  on  the  Hortus  Gramineus  is  evinced  by  the 
copious  extracts  and  frequent  abridgments  which  we  have 
made  from  it  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

Pasture  grasses,  like  woods,  cover  naturally  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  and,  when  they  are  destroyed,  so 
freely  re-produce  themselves,  that  their  artificial  propagation 
and  culture  was  not  had  recourse  to  till  a  late  period  in  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  Grasses  are  the  most  universal  of 
plants ;  they  exist  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  tribes, 
both  in  the  coldest  ana  in  the  hottest  climates.  In  the  two 
extreme!;  of  temperature  the  annual  species  are  prevalent ;  and 
in  the  milder  regions,  where  the  winters  are  short  and  the 
heat  of  summer  not  so  great  as  to  bum  up  all  surface  vege- 
tation, the  perennial  species  are  most  numerous.  The  pastures 
of  the  greater  part  of  America  and  Russia,  as  well  as  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  are  composed  of  the  first ;  and  those  of 
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Britain,  and  most  of  the  small  islands  and  sea-coasts  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  of  the  latter  description. 
The  prevailing  grasses,  in  Italy  are  perennials ;  but  though 
tlie  Romans  improved  their  meadows  and  pastures  by  draining 
and  manuring,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  in  the  practice 
of  sowing  any  of  the  pasture  grasses,  though  they  were  assi- 
duous in  their  cultivation  of  lucern,  clover,  and  other  legumi^ 
nous  herbage  plants* 

It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  stated  {Encj/c.  of  Agr.  §  508  7.  )j  that  the 
culture  of  grasses  for  pasture  and  hay  took  place  in  England, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  species  first  fixed  upon  is  still 
considered  the  best  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
We  allude  to  the  rye -grass,  as  a  hay-grass  for  one  crop. 

The  names  of  Eustace,  Rocque,  Stillingfleet,  Anderson, 
Swayne,  and  Curtis  bring  down  the  history  of  grasses  to  the 
time  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Sinclair.  Of  the 
unwearied  labours  of  the  latter  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeen  years  he  resided  at  Woburn,  this  very  interesting 
volume  is  the  result ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  serve 
to  spread  and  perpetuate  the  improved  mode  of  sowing  lands 
for  permanent  pasture  suggested,  and  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
menced, by  Stillingfleet,  and  which  has  since  been  gradually 
gaining  ground  among  scientific  agriculturists. 

It  is  hardly,  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  author  of  a  work 
of  so  much  scientific  research  and  careful  experiment  as  the 
Hortus  Gramineus.  The  labour  of  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
considerable  as  it  must  have  been,  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  nice  manipulation,  the  care  and  pains,  and  long  con- 
tinued application,  that  must  have  been  necessary  to  conduct 
such  an  immense  number  of  experiments,  and  to  conduct 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Sir 
H.  Davy.  Sanctioned  by  this  chemist,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  decisive;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  science  of 
grasses  can  be  advanced,  and  their  culture  improved  from  such 
experiments,  those  of  Mr.  Sinclair  may  be  referred  to  with 
confidence,  and  need  never  be  repeated. 

To  pursue  the  improvement  of  grasses  farther,  the  next 
thing  would  be  to  try  a  field  of  each  of  the  best  sorts  on  differ- 
ent soils  and  in  different  climates,  carefully  comparing  the 
results  on  a  large,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  has  done  on  a  small  scale. 
Another  road  to  improvement,  which  might  be  tried,  is  the 
effects  of  cross  fecundation  on  particular  species  and  varieties, 
in  Mr.  Knight's  manner.  We  should  like  to  hear  of  some 
spirited  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  —  say  in 
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Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  East  Lothian,  —  pursuing  the  first- 
mentioned  improvement;  the  latter,  we  believe,  is  already 
taken  in  hand,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  gentleman  in  Lincoln* 
shire.  {E.  of  Ag.  $  5096.)  In  the  meantime,  the  cultivator, 
in  sowing  lands  to  grass,  which  are  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
several  years,  will  find  his  advantage  in  using  a  mixture  of  a 
greater  number  of  sorts  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Among 
the  best  species  for  this  purpose  are  the  Festuca  loliacea 
(spiked  fescue  grass),  Poa  fertilis  (fertile  meadow  grass), 
Poa  trivialis  (roughish  meadow  grass),  Alopecurus  pratensis 
(meadow  fox-tail  grass),  LoHum  perenne  (perennial  rye^grass), 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (crested  dog*s^tail  grass),  and  Anthoxan- 
thum  vernum  (sweet-scented  vernal  grass). 

For  a  single  crop  of  hay,  with  or  without  red  clover,  he  will 
find  nothing  better  than  rye-grass,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties  in  cultivation ;  but  the  better  of  the  perennial  soils  are 
Pacey's,  RussePs,  and  Whitworth's ;  of  the  annual,  or  rather 
biennial  variety,  there  are  no  sub-varieties  of  any  note.  For 
two  or  three  years'  pasture,  as  part  of  a  succession  of  crops  on 
arable  lands,  rye-grass,  cock's-foot  grass,  and  common  meadow 

frrass,  with  white  clover,  will  be  found  a  good  mixture.  For 
awns  in  pleasure-grounds,  nothing  can  surpass  the  Festuca 
ovina,  where  it  will  grow  and 'form  a  close  carpet;  but  as  it  is 
a  solitary  grass,  that  is,  without  creeping  roots,  it  is  very  apt 
to  become  thin  on  the  surface, .  unless  mixed  with  dog's-tail 
grass,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  and  some  others.  In  some 
situations,  common  rye-grass  and  common  meadow  grass  will 
succeed  better  than  more  dwarf  and  finer-leaved  species ;  and 
in  close  confined  situations  in  towns,  no  grass  will  live  any 
length  of  time  excepting  Poa  annua. 

Since  this  work  was  published,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business,  and,  as  our  readers  will  recollect  (see 
Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  115.),  has  formed  a  grass  garden  in  his 
nursery  at  New  Cross.  It  is  no  small  advantage  for  the  public 
that  they  may  examine  all  the  principal  grasses  in  this  garden, 
consult  the  author  as  to  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  different 
soils  and  situations,  and,  by  procuring  them  from  the  highly 
respectable  firm  with  which  he  is  connected,  render  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  result. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  treating,  1.  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted;  2.  of  the 
grasses  and  other  plants  which  constitute  the  produce  of  the 
richest  natural  pastures ;  S.  of  the  grasses*  and  other  plants 
which  are  natural  to  dry,  sandy,  and  elevated  soils ;  4.  of  the 
grasses  which  naturally  grow  in  moist  soils,  or  in  bogs,  lands. 
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that  are  periodically  overflown,  and  irrigated  meadows ;  and, 
5.  of  the  different  grasses  and  other  plants  adapted  For  tlie 
alternate  husbandry.  There  are  two  appendixes :  the  first 
treating  of  the  general  impoverishing  effects  of  plants  to  soils, 
of  the  mode  of  converting  tillage  land  to  permanent  pasture 
by  the  process  called  transplanting  turf,  and  a  summary  of  the 
grasses  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry :  —  the  second,  — 
of  the  grasses  which  afford  the  best  culms  for  the  manufacture 
of  straw  bonnets,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Leghorn 
manufacture. 

The  plates  are  numerous,  and  exceedingly  well  executed 
by  the  lithographic  process ;  the  size  of  the  page  admits  their 
delineation  of  such  a  magnitude  as  must  render  it  easy  for  the 
commonest  shepherd  or  ploughman  to  recognise  them. 

The  Essca/  on  Weeds  is  deserving  the  attention  of  the  young 
farmer,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  by  the  editor.  The  first  chapter 
of  this  essay  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Holdich,  the  rest  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Sinclair. 

The  preface  contains  a  short  biography  of  Mr.  Holdich, 
highly  interesting,  as  displaying  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  iarmer 
near  Ely,  moderately  educated,  but  much  attached  to  reading ; 
spent  seven  years  in  America;  wrote  two  comedies  there; 
canje  to  England,  and  farmed  in  his  native  parish  until  1813; 
became  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  till  the  spring  of 
1824,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- four,  leaving  various 
unfinished  literary  works,  and  a  widow  and  family. 

The  term  weed,  as  every  gardener  knows,  is  either  abso- 
lute or  relative:  there  is  no  plant  that  may  not  become  a 
weed  in  the  latter  sense,  by  occupying  a  place  not  intended 
for  it.  The  wheat  is  a  weed  among  oats.  Absolute  weeds  are 
such  as  docks  and  thistles,  which  are  injurious  in  every  cultivated 
field.  By  the  weeds  of  agriculture  we  are  here  to  understand 
the  more  common  and  injurious  plants  which  infest  arable 
and  grass  lands.     The  former  are  arranged  as 

I.  Those  which  infest  samples  of  corn ;  2.  root  or  fallow  weeds,  and 
such  others  as  are  hard  to  destroy;  3.  those  which  are  principally  objec- 
tionable as  they  encunibef  the  soil ;  4.  underling  weeds,  such  as  never  rise 
with  the  crop,  nor  come  into  the  sickle.  Under  these  heads,  each  weed  ia 
its  respective  division  is  treated  of  as  to  its  deteriorating  qualities  and  mode 
of  destruction. 

Th^  weeds  which  iiifest  the  sample  are, 

1.  Darnel  (E^iromus  secalinus^ ;  2.  Cockle  (Agrostemma  githago);  5.  Tares 
(Ervum  tetrasperraum) ;  4.  Melilot  (Trifoliiim  inelilbtus  officinale);  5.  Wtkl 
oats  (Avena  fatua);  6.  Hariff  (Galium  aparine);  7.  Ccow  needles  (Scaudix 
j>ecten  veneris);  8.  Black  bindweed  (Polygonum  convolvulus);  9.  Snak^ 
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weed  (Pfldvgonam  lapatUibllimi)  I  la  Chariook  Medl^  in  biri^  MMMlfiMi 
(Sioapiiy  Riiphanusy  and  Brasiica). 

Weeds  which  are  priacqMlly  objectionable  as  tfaa3r  enenai* 
ber  the  soil  are^ 

1.  ChvlodL,  aaame  which  if  applied  to  four  dUfereet  ipedei  of  Gradftrai 
(?iz.  Sinifttt  arveatis  and  nignL  Raphaaw  faBhamttnim,  and  BraHiea 
napus) ;  2.  Corn  poppy  (Papaver  rhoeas) ;  8.  Blue  Dottle  ^Ceotaurea  cvanna) ; 
4.  Mayweed  ( Anthemis  cotula) ;  and  5.  Com  marigold  (Chrysantnemum 
sq^um). 

The  weeds  called  underlings,  or  such  as  never  rise  in  the 
crop,  are, 

1.  Grfoundsel  (jSenecio  Tulmis) ;  2.  Annual  meadow  mat  (Poa  annua) ; 
9.  Chickweed  (Stellaria  mema);  4.  Shepherd's  purse  (Thlapsi  bursa  pas- 
toris);  5.  Spurry  (Sper]^a  anrensis);  6.  Cfamomile  (Matricaria  Chamoroifla); 

7.  Fat  hen  (Chenopodium  alburn^;  8.  Common  com  salad  (Fedia  olitoria); 

9.  Flix*weed  (Sisymbrium  Sophia^;    10.  Common  fumitory  (Fumaria  offi- 
cinalis); 11.  Sand  mustard  (Sinapis  muralis). 

Pasture  weeds  are^ 

I.  Dwarf-thisUe  (Carduus  acaulb);  S.  Common  camomile  (Anthemis 
nobilis);  9.  Star  thistle  (Centaurea  calcitrapa) ;  4.  Ox-eye  daisy  (Chrvsan- 
theroum  leucanthemum);  5.  Great  fleabane  (Conyza  sauarrosa);  6.  Cheese 
rennet  (Galium  verum) ;  7.  Lon^ooted  hawkweed  (Apargiaautumnalis); 

8.  Wild  thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum);  9.  Sheep's  sorrel  (Kumex  acetosella); 

10.  &iot-gras8  (Polygonum  ayiculare);  11.  Yellow  rattle  ^hinanthus  crista 
galli);  12.  Common  Cariine  thistle  (Carlina  vulgaris). 


Pasture  weeds  which  generally  prevail  in  loamy  soils,  add 
such  also  as  are  prevalent  in  diqrey  and  damp  schIs,  are  pfin* 
cipally  as  follow : — 

1.  Yellow  goat's-beard  (IVaffopogon  prafeamia;!  )l.  MMih  thistle  (Caiduus 
palustris) ;  3.  Melancholy  thistle  (Gurduus  heterophjilus)';  4k  Meadow  tUstle 
(Carduus  pratensis) ;  5.  Common  butter  bur  (Tussua^  petasites)  i  6.  Com- 
mon ragwort  (Senedo  Jacobeea);  7.  Common  daisy  (Bellis  perennis); 
8.  Common  black  knap-weed  (Centaurea  nigra) ;  9.  Broad-leaved  dock 
(Rumex  obtusifolius);  10.  Orchis  (Orchis  roasciua,  maculate,  latifoliay  morio, 
and  pyramidalis);  11.  Common  cow-parsnip  (Heracleum  sphondylium); 
IS..  Sedge  (Carex),  various  species. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  whole  of  the  (n'ineipal  weeds 
of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  them  out  to  the 
young  gardener  and  farmer  as  plants  that  they  ought  to  know 
both  at  sight  and  specifically.  For  the  first  purpose,  they  may 
collect  specimens  c^  as  many  of  them  as  grow  in  their  neighr 
bourhood,  and  probably  procure  the  rest  from  some  of  their 
friends  who  may  be  employed  in  any  of  the  Botanic  Gardens ; 
and  the  second  object  tney  will  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  most 
complete  manner  from  our  Encyclopssdia  of  Plants. 

An  appendix  to  the  "  weeds  "  contains  *^  Some  Account  of 
au  ei&ctual  Mode  of  cleansing  heavy  Lands  infested 'in  a' high 
degree  with   Fallow  Weeds,   particularly  with  Couch-grass 
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-(Tiriticum  repens)^  without  the  aid  of  Naked  Fallow,  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  R.  Dickson,  of  Kidbrook,  Blackheath/*  We 
have  noticed  the  spirited  exertions  of  this  gentleman  before 
{Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  88.)j  and  have  only  to  conclude  by 
jrecommending,  not  only  the  Essay  On  Weeds  on  its  own 
account,  but  because  ^^  all  the  profits  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
author's  widow  and  family." 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardetiingy  Agriculture^  Botajty^ 
SfC.  published  since  September  lasty  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 
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Curtis,  Wm^  continued  by  John  Sims,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.:  The  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  &c.  London.  Svo.  Monthly  Numbers.  5s,  6d, 
No.  479.,  for  December,  contmns  Figures  of  Solanum  saponaceum, 
Gilia  capitata,  Harrisonia  loniceroides,  Potentilla  splendens.  Lobelia 
ccerulea.  Lobelia  senecioides,  Trichosanthes  tuberosa,  Phylica  spicata. 

Edwards,  Sydenham,  F.L.S.  &c.,  continued  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.  L.S. 
&c. :  The  Botanical  Register,  &c.  London.  8vo.  Monthly  Numbers.  4«. 
No.  142.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Hedychium  maximum.  Pro- 
tea  villifera,  Pyrethrum  roseiim,  Pyrethrum  diversifolium,  Canthium 
dubium,  Justicia  flavicoma,  Heterotaxis  crassifolia,  Barnardia  scilloides. 

Loddi^es,  Conrad,  and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Hacknev:  The  Botanical 
Cabmet,  &c.  London.  4to.  and  Svo.  Monthly  Parts.  Ss.  and  2s,  6d, 
Part  116.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Triglochin  bulbosum, 
Cattleya  Forbesii,  Grevillea  acanthifolia,  Oxalis  cernua,  Achania  malva- 
viscus,  Roella  ciliata.  Erica  tubiuscula,  Crotalaria  cordifolia,  Omithogalum 
lacteum,  Mesembryanthemum  gemmiflorum. 

'Sweet,  Rohert,  F.L.S.  &c. :  Geraniaceas,  or  Natural  Order  of  Geraniums. 
London.  SvO.  Monthly  Numbers.  5s,  No.  84.,  for  December,  con- 
tains Figures  of  Pelargonium  Goweri,  Pelargonium  purum.  Pelargonium 
latifolium.  Pelargonium  tanacetifolum. 

Sweet,  jRahert,  F.L.S.  &c.:  The  British  Flower  Garden.  London.  8vo. 
Monthly  Numbers.  5s,  No.  66,,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Qaly- 
st^a  reniformis,  Polemonium  sibericum,  Tradescantia  rosea,  GGnothera 
serotina. 

This  is  a  very  superior  work,  and  as  it  contains  only  hardy  plants,  and 
such  as  every  one  who  has  a  garden  may  introduce  into  his  flower  border, 
we  are  surprised  it  is  not  more  generally  known.  Besides,  where  there 
^are  young  people  learning  to  draw  flowers,  it  will  serve  as  a  perpetual 
copy-book.  We  wish  Mr.  S.  would  combine  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs ;  he  might  then  call  his  work  the  British  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery, and  it  would  supply  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  Garden 
Botany. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.  S.  &c. :  Cistinese.  The  Natural  Order  of  Cistus,  or 
Rock  Rose.  London,  svo.  Every  Two  Months.  5s,  No.  9.,  for  No- 
vember, contains  Figures  of  Cistus  psilosepalus,  Uelianthemum  vulgare, 
Cistus  villosus,  Hudsonia  ericoides. 
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Matmd,  B,:  The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.    London.   Small  4to.   Monthly 
.  Numbers.    l«.  €d,  and  it.    No.  24.»  for  December,  contains  Figures  of 
,   Spigelia   marilandica.  Digitalis  lutea,   Centaurea  suaveolens,  Primula 
farinosa. 

Fleming,  H.,  late  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  *'  Fleming's  British  Farmer's 
'    Chronicle,"  a  weekly  Newspaper :  The  British  Farmer^s  Magazine ;  a 
periodical  Work,    exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture  and  rural  afihirs. 
'    London.  8vo.  No.  1.,  for  November,  At,  To  be  continued  quarterly. 

The  Farmei's  Magazine,  published  in  Edinburgh,  from  1800  to  February 
last,  when  it  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  its  publisher, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  has  contributed  more  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  of  Scotland,  than  all  the  other  means  put  together 
of  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge  in  that  country.  We  consider  it  an 
honour  and  advantage  to  reckon  its  late  editors  amone  the  number  of  our 
friends ;  thev  are  men  of  great  strength  of  mind,  sound  political  economists, 
and  were,  when  in  business,  excellent  farmers. 

To  them,  and  especially  to  the  first  editor,  the  farmers  of  Scotland  are 
much  indebted ;  and  the  publication  has  even  produced  extensive  benefit 
in  England  and  America.  We  regret  the  discontinuance  of  this  Magazine 
in  the  land  which  gave  it  birth,  for  various  reasons ;  but  are  glad  to  see  a 
similar  one  undertaken  in  this  country,  by  an  editor,  whose  successful 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  newspaper,  may  be  considered  as  a  proof 
that  he  will  use  every  exertion  to  render  his  present  Vork  worthy  of 
patronage.  We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  he  will  be  supported  by 
our  excellent  correspondent  Verus  {Gard,  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  259),  who,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  the  editor,  of  the  original  Farmer's  Magazine. 

We  know,  from  our  own  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a 
periodical  work  so  as  to  please  every  body.  We  have  no  doubt  IVfi.  Flem- 
mg's  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  greater  number  of  his  agricultural  readers, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  for  these  he  writes ;  but  we  must  confess  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  him  embracing  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject  of  the 
corn  laws  j  and  showing,  that  whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  miserv, 
cheap  corn  will  ultimately  be  found  best  both  for  farmers  and  landlords. 
By  cneap  corn,  we  mean  com  at  a  natural  price ;  and  to  something  like 
this,  whether  good  or  bad  for  the  farmers  and  landlords,  that  is,  to  some- 
thing like  a  free  trade,  Mr.  Fleming  must  know  that  it  will  certainly  come 
at  last.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  a  more  useful  attempt,  and  probably 
also,  more  productive  of  readers  to  the  Magazine,  to  prepare  farmers  and 
proprietors  for  this  change.  Perhaps  Mr.  F.  will  discuss  this  view  of  the 
subject  in  his  next  Number. 

Dean,  Wm»  Printer  and  Publisher,  Manchester :  An  Account  of  the  different 
Gooseberry  Shows  held  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  1826.  To  which  is  added,  a  Statement,  exhibit- 
ing, at  One  View,  the  Number  of  Prizes  won  by  each  Sort  of  Berry,  at 
the  several  Meetings.    Manchester.  12mo.  2«. 

WiiutafUey,  John^  Bookbinder,  and  Joseph  Cl^,  Innkeeper,  Manchester : 
An  Account  of  the  difierent  Flower  Shows,  held  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1826,  of  Auri- 
culas, Tulips,  Ranunculuses,  Star-pinks,  and  Carnations.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Statement,  exhibiting  at  One  View  the  Number  of  Prizes  won 
by  each  Sort  of  Flower,  at  me  several  Meetings.  Ashton-under-lyne. 
l2mo.  5<.  6d, 

This  little  book,  and  the  preceding,  are  of  no  small  interest  to  an  immense 
number  of  persons,  being  the  '*  Transactions  "  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
country  horticultural  societies.    The  Flower-book  contains  their  meetings. 
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in  April  for  auriculas  and  polyanthuwf ;  in  May  for  tnfips ;  in  the  bmnning 
of  June  lor  ranunculuses,  in  the  end  of  June  for  pinks ;  and  in  i^ly  (br 
CMnwlions.  The  Ooo8cberry4KM>k  records  one  hundred  and  forty  meetings, 
held  in  March  and  April,  to  ^  make  up  "  or  arrange  the  prizes  to  be  given, 
and  the  same  number  of  meetings  in  July  and  August,  to  compare  the  fruit 
and  acy  u4ge  the  prizes.  These  books  are  pubttihed  every  year,  and  besides 
an  account  of  the  meedngs  or  shows,  they  contain  at  the  end  announce- 
raeniB  of  new  fruits  and  lowers  **  coming  out,"  and  of  meetinci  for  the 
ensuing  year.  As  a  specimen  we  shall  give  two  extracts^  and  first  ^m 
die  Gooseberry-book. 

SeedRngs  MWig  out.  "  Simon  Hooton's  green  seedling,  Doctor  Syntax^ 
grown  by  William  Farmer^  goes  out  on  the  first  Saturday  afi:er  the  fifth 
of  November,  at  Mr.  Barrows,  Pitt  and  Nelson  Inn,  Ashton-under^yne. 
There  will  be  a  fair  held  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sale  of  young  plants." 
"  Mr.  Robert  Whittaker's  seedling  will  not  go  out  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  wood  growing  so  badly ;  biit  he  will  abide  by  his  last  year's  challenge. 
A  gooseberry  show  will  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bramwell, 
Black  Lion,  Stockport.  The  landlord  will  give  an  excellent  wheelbarrow 
for  the  Steward's  prize ;  there  will  be  four  kettles,  and  a  kettle  for  maidt'u 

f  rowers,  if  not  under  two.  The  spring  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first 
Vidays  in  February  and  March,  the  making  up  on  the  first  Fridav  in 
April,  and  the  day  of  weighing  on  the  first  Friday  in  August.  Those 
wno  do  not  pay  up  their  money  on  or  before  that  day  will  not  be  allowed 
to  show  for  the  steward's  prize.  Only  one  seedling  allowed  in  u  colour. 
Free  ten  miles  round  Stockport." 
The  eooseberries  raised  by  these  societies  cannot  be  censidered  of  any 

great  vuue,  either  for  culinary  purposes,  or  in  regard  to  flavour  for  the 
easert ;  size  being  the  sole  object  of  the  competitors,  who,  in  their  own 
gardens,  grow  quite  diflecent  sorts,  and  chiefly  the  Warrington,  for  general 
use.    For  show,  however,  no  dessert  gooseberry  comes  near  them. 

From  the  Flower-book  we  learn  that  in  the  autumn  of  1826  there  are, 

SeedUnsi  going  out. .  *'  Mr.  Ralph  Booth's  grey -edged  seedling.  Auricula, 
Speedwell,  will  be  let  out  at  tne  house  of  Mr./ohn  Bankes,  Starlan^ 
Stockport  Little  Moor,  the  lOth  day  of  August. 

"  James  Cook's  seedling  Polyanthus  goes  out  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
August,  at  Mr.  Blackburn  s  King  Sowton :  Mr.  William  Dickenson's  green- 
ed(^  seedling  goes  out  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  also  his  grey-edged 
seedling  to  be  sold  in.  plants." 

"  ]V£.  Smalle's  Rose  Flake  Wonderful  will  go  out  in  lots  in  October, 
1931 ;  it  is  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  a  leading  sort  among 
the  Rose  Flakes."  '' North's  Kin^  Agrippa  goes  out  this  year  at  5f.  per 
pair."  **  John  Hardman's  Pink  Bizara  seedling,  to  be  called  Ruler,  to  be 
sold  out  in  pairs  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  at  his  own  house,  Oarcy 
Lever,  near  Bolton.** 

**  There  will  be  a  show  of  tulips  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Parr, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Steam  Engine,  street  Bridge,  near  Royton ;  the  landlord 
will  give  ]/.  to  the  meeting;  free  to  all  England ;  the  making-up  meeting 
wiH  be  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  18^7." 

Such  as  wish  to  possess  any  of  these  flowers  or  gooseberries  will  find 
it  tiie  easiest  way  to  give  their  ovders  to  dieir  regular  florists  or  nursery- 
men, who  will  procure  them  through  their  nearest  correspondent. 

Anon. :  A  practical  Essay  on  die  Culture  of  the  Vine,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
Melon.    Rovston.  12mo.  1  Plate.  U.  €d. 

This  Essay  and  l^!teatise  were  written  for,  and  gained  their  respective 
prizes  at,  the  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Baldock,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford.  The  author  adopts  the  '*  spurring  in "  method  of  pruning 
(Encye.  of  Gard,  §  3969.)  with  the  vine;  and  with  melons  in  pits,  he  re- 
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ciHom9a3$  that  ^  the  stopping  of  the  main  shoots  should  not  be  done  till 
they  have  reached  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  joints;"  long  experience  hayin^jf 
taught  luna  that  melon  plants  require  a  larger  space  to  grow  in  than  is 
generally  allotted  to  them.  He  prefers  pits  eight  feet  wide  for  a  main  crop ; 
but  for  an  early  crop  he  adopts  the  common  dung-bed,  or  Macphairs 
brick  jMIs,  and  st(»ps  his  shoots  at  the  tenth  joint. 

iSfim,  T%amaty  Plorist,  Faddington,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Cwnatimi, 
Knk,  &c. :  An  abridged  Catalogue  of  Carnatioiw,  Picotees,  I^nks»  and 
Auriculas.    Paddington.  Is.  <kf. 

rhis  astonishing  collection  consistsof  upwards  of  700  names;  arranged 
as  Scarlet  Bizarres,  Crimson  Bizarres,  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres,  Scarlet 
Flakes,  Purple  Flakes,  Rose  and  Pink  Flakes,  Bizarre-feu,  Bizarre  Incamat, 
Bizarre  Rose,  Violet,  Feu,  Incamat,  Pourpre,  Cramoisi,  Cerise,  &c..  Blush 
and  White,  English  Picotees,  Foreign  Picotees,  Picoteeswith  yellow  grounds, 
I^nks,  Variegated  Auriculas,  Auriculas  plain,  and  Alpines  shaded.  Few  florist's 
flowers  are  so  truly  desirable  as  the  carnation,  botn  on  account  of  its  beauty 
and  fragrance.  A  collection  equal  to  Mr.  Hogg's,  we  believe,  is  no  where 
to  be  met  with ;  we  would  recommend  such  ofour  readers  as  are  admirers 
of  fine  flowers,  to  send  for  his  catalogue,  (which  being  in  one  sheet  can  be 
sent  by  post  as  a  single  letter,)  where  each  sort  has  its  price  fixed,  and  where 
they  may  choose  at  various  prices,  from  Zt,  per  pair,  up  to  25s.  per  plant. 

Ctuhrngt  J^  a  Native  of  Ireland,  and  for  some  time  Foreman  to  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  Nurserymen,  Hammersmith.  He  died  in  1819  or 
ladO :  The  Exotic  Gardener,  &c.    London.    5d  Edit.  8vo.  lOv.  6d. 

TUford,  W,  I,  M,  D. :  Sketches  towards  a  Hortus  Britannicus  Americanus, 
fte.    London.    4to.  9/.  lit,  6d.,  or  with  the  Plates  uncoloured,  1/.  15#. 

Witliers^  Wm.  junior,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk :  A  Memoir,  addressed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees,  demonstrating  the  Neces- 
sity of  trenching  Ground  previously  to  planting  and  of  keeping  it  clean 
afterwards^  and  proving,  from  actual  Experiments,  the  powerful  and 
profitable  Effect  of  Manure,  in  promoting  the  Growth  of  Trees.  With 
an  Appendix,  coiitaining  Mr.  Waistell's  valuable  Tables,  for  ascertain- 
ing die  progressive  annual  Increase  in  the  Growth  of  Trees,  at  every 
Period  or  Four  Years,  from  Twelve  to  Sixty-four  Years,  the  Rate  per 
cent,  they  pay  in  the  several  Periods  of  their  Growth,  and  other  inte- 
resting Particulars.    Holt  and  London,  svo.  pamph.  U.  6d. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  advantage  of  preparing  ground  previously 
to  planting,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer  any  new  argument ;  but  a 
few  striking  facts  published  now  and  then  are  useful,  by  recalling  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  planter.  Such  facts 
Mr.  Withers  has  brought  forward  in  this  pamphlet,  which,  as  Mr.  Cobbett 
{Beg.  Nov.  25.)  observes,  is  "  neat,  plain,  unassuniing,  and  full  of  interest." 

Mapetiment  I.  Five  acres  planted  by  patting  in  1811.  The  trees  made  no 
progress.  At  the  end  of  five  years  they  were  fumost  all  dead  but  the  Scotch 
pine  r  trenched  the  ground,  and  filled  up  the  vacancies  with  deciduous  trees, 
which  have  grown  vigorously. 

ExpcrimefU  II.  Half  an  acre,  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  planted  in 
1819.  In  18S6,  the  trees  miich  superior  to  thoae  planted  eight  years 
before  them. 

The  notion  that  weeds,  by  covering  the  surfiioe,  keep  the  soil  cool,  is 
ably  and  judiciously  combated ;  and  also  another  notion,  equally  fallacious, 
that  stirring  land  in  dry  weather  lets  in  the  drought.  As  "  youn^  trees 
must  be  principalljr  indebted  to  the  superficial  soU  for  their  nourishment, 
every  weed  which  is  sufiered  to  grow  must  rob  these  trees  of  a  portion  of 
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their  food."  "  Stirring  land  in  dry  weather  is  the  only  efiectual  means  of 
l{:eepingit  in  a  moist  state;  the  loose  mould  detached  by  the  hoe  operating 
as  a  shade  upon  the  soil  beneath.  Let  sand,  about  two  inches  thick,  be 
lud  upon  a  piece  of  broken  ground,  and  in  the  hottest  weather  moisture 
will  be  founa  below,  while  the  ground  adjoining  (not  shaded  by  the  sand) 
will,  if  not  pulverized,  be  hard  and  dry  for  nearly  a  foot  in  depth ;  and 
hoeing  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  sand.  As  to  any  other  shade  than 
that  produced  by  hoeing,  the  plants  want  none ;  and  the  more  powerful 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  faster  they  will  grow,  even  upon  the  lightest  soils." 

'*  Planting,  we'sdl  know,  cannot  be  done  in  the  worst  manner  without 
expense ;  and  if  the  extra  cost  which  insures  a  profitable  crop  be  spared, 
the  object  is  entirely  defeated,  and  the  money  which  is  expended  wholly 
thrown  away.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for  a  farmer  to  incur  all 
the  cost  of  preparing  his  land  for  turnips,  and  then  to  lose  his  crop  rather 
than  be  at  the  expense  of  hoeing  it,  as  it  is  for  a  gentleman  to  lay  out  his 
money  in  putting  trees  into  the  ground,  and  then  omitting  to  expend 
such  an  addition^  sum  as  is  absoltUeli/  necessary  to  make  them  productive." 
(p.  12.) 

Mr.  Withers  pays  a  just  compliment  to  Mr.  Sandys  of  Wells,  "  who 
is  no  less  distinguished  ror  his  ability  as  a  planter,  than  he  is  for  the  taste 
which  he  uniformly  displays  as  a  landscape  gardener,  in  ornamenting  and 
beautifying  gentlemen's  estates."  Mr.  S.  began  to  plant  upon  the  Holkham 
estate  about  forty-six  years  ago,  and  has  raised  nearly  about  1000  acres  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  valuable  trees  in  the  kingdom ;  but  Mr.  Withers 
^  sincerely  believes,  that  if  these  trees  had  been  assisted  in  their  early  growth 
by  manure,  Mr.  Coke's  estate  would  have  been  worth  at  least  100,000/. 
more  than  it  now  is."  Mr.  S.  first  taught  Mr.  W.  the  necessity  of  trenching 
and  cleaning  land  for  trees,  and  the  Tatter  gentleman  thinks  it  no  more 
than  just  to  ofier  this  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  former.  Mr.  Sandys, 
indeed,  must  be  a  planter  and  an  artist  of  great  and  valuable  experience, 
and  we  should  feel  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  reckon  him  among  the 
number  of  our  correspondents.  *'  Professional  recollections  and  gardening 
anecdotes  "  from  this  respectable  veteran  would  be  interesting  to  every 
reader. 

Experiment  W\,  In  1824  "some  Scotchmen  persuaded  Admiral  Wind- 
ham that  neither  trenching,  ploughing,  nor  cleaning  was  necessary :  that 
just  to  raise  a  flag  by  making  a  triangular  incision,  and  putting  in  a  seed- 
ling plant,  and  pressing  it  down  with  the  foot,  was  quite  sufficient  to  raise, 
ui  quick  time,  a  flourishing  and  valuable  plantation;  and  that,  as  to 
the  grass  and  weeds,  they  would  keep  the  trees  warm,  and  also  keep  out 
the  drought ;  they  would,  in  fact,  be  a  source  of  heat  and  moisture : 
and  all  this  was  to  be  done  for  9/.  1  Of.  an  acre.  Most  gentlemen  are  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  doing  work  cheaply:  accordingly, 
the  Scotchmen  were  employed,  and  planted  the  forty  acres.  But  the 
plantation  is  a  total  failure,^  The  theory  ofiered  by  these  "  Scotch- 
men "  is  unquestionably  false,  and  the  practice  they  recommended  is  pecu- 
liarly unfit  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which,  from  its  liability  to  dry  eastern 
winds,  has  one  of  the  worst  climates  for  newly  planted  trees  in  England.  It 
may  be  argued  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  cross-slit  planting,  generally, 
that  it  is  better  than  no  planting  at  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  ground  so 
planted  vrill  ultimately  become  covered  with  trees ;  that  in  cold,  moist 
climates  it  succeeds  better  than  on  dry  soils ;  and  that  it  is  well  adapted 
for  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  where,  if  the  ground  were  dug  or  trenched. 
It  would  be  washed  away  by  the  rains.  It  is  certainly  a  very  bad  practice 
in  Norfolk,  and  were  it  consistent  with  propriety,  we  could  refer  to  an 
estate,  also  on  the  east  coast,  on  which  we  have  lately  been  consulted, 
where  small  clumps  and  strips  had  been  planted  m  strong  clay  soil,  by  a  mode 
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not  materially  different  from  the  above,  and  afterwards  totally  neglected, 
though  the  avowed  object  was  to  produce  a  woody  appearance,  and  shelter 
lor  game  as  speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  Withers  justly  observes,  that  good 
permanent  cover  for  game  is  only  to  be  had  by  means  of  underwood,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  grow  of  sufficient  size  for  many  years,  unless  the  land  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  But  in  fact  the  inconsistencies  of  gentlemen  in  planting 
and  then  neglecting  their  plantations,  and  yet  expecting  to  produce  wooc^ 
shelter,  and  efiect,  are  without  end.  We  can  only,  with  Mr.  Withers, 
hope  that  they  will  ultimately  be  convinced,  that  by  a  more  liberal  expen- 
diture at  first  planting,  and  by  careful  cleaning  for  three  or  four  years 
afterwards,  the  desired  result  will  be  obtained  more  speedily,  effectually, 
and  at  less  expense. 

The  Appendix  is  taken  from  the  26th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  interesting  to  a  planter,  by 
enabling  him  to  foresee  the  growth  of  his  trees  at  different  periods  of 
futurity.  To  conclude,  we  shall  be  happy  to  second  the  laudable  efforts 
of  Mr.  Withers  to  disseminate  just  notions  on  the  subject  of  planting ;  we 
should  wish  to  hear  from  him  occasionally  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
trees,  or  on  any  topic  connected  with  so  interesting  a  subject,  and  we 
recommend  his  pamphlet  to  every  landed  proprietor  who  desires  to  plant 
with  success. 

France. 

Gilbert,  H,  F.,  a  distinguished  Agriculturistr  (See  Encyc.  of  Agr,  p.  1 174.): 
Traits  des  Prairies  Artificielles,.  ou  Recherches  sur  les  esp^ces  de  plantes 
qu'on  pent  cultiver  avec  le  plus  d'avantage  en  prairies  artificielles  et 
sur  la  culture  qui  leur  convient  le  mieux.  Ouvrage  couronn^  par  la  Soc. 
Roy.  d'Agricult.  de  Paris.  6*  edit,  augment^  de  Notes,  par  M.  A.  Yvart, 
Prof,  k  1  Ecole.  roy.  v^t^rin.  d'Alfort,  et  pr^c^d^e  d  un  Notice  His- 
torique  sur  Gilbert,  par  le  Baron  Cuvier.    Paris.   1  vol.  8vo. 

Anon. :  Essai  sur  les  Associations  Agricoles.    Toulouse.  8vo.   1  leaf. 

CappeaUy  M.,  President  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  Aix :  Traits  de  la  Legis- 
lation Rurale  et  Forestifere.  Paris.  5  vol.  8vo.  21  fr. 

Dombasle,  M.  Matthieu  de.  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Establishment  of 
Roville:  Annales  Agricoles  de Roville.  3^1ivr.  Svo.  (Gard.  Mag,  yo\,\. 
p.  196.) 

This  number  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  establishment  of 
M.  Fellemberg  of  Hoffwyl  (Encyc.  of  Agr.  §  343.},  of  so  recent  a  date  as 
1825,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  going  on  as  vigorously  and  as  successfully 
as  ever.  There  are  pupils  from  almost  every  country,  even  a  young  Arab : 
their  total  number  is  sixty. 

lApinoiSy  M.  E,  B.  de  :  Petit  Cours  d' Agriculture,  ou  Manuel  du  Fermier, 
&c.  &c.    Paris.   8vo.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Paupaille,  M.,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Portative :  Discours  sur  les  Applications  de  la  Chimie  k  1' Agriculture  et 
k  la  Botanique.  Paris.  Pampb.  Svo.  Very  well  executed ;  part  of  it  was 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society  of  Paris. 

Bard,  C,  P.  .•  Mineralogie  Populaire,  ou  Avis  au  Cultivateurs  et  aux  Artisans 
sur  les  Terres,  les  Pierres,  les  Sables,  &c.    Paris.  18mo.  30  c. 

RigauU,  Baron  de:  Nouvelle  M^thode  pour  la  Culture  de  la  Vigne  dans  le 
Department  de  la  Gironde.     Bourdeaux,  12mo. 

Rapport  sur  V  UiUUe  des  Paragreles,  et  sur  la  N^cessit^  pour  le  Gouveme- 
ment  (Taccorder  sa  Protection  k  leur  etablissement  general  en  France^ 
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oar  la  Soci^t^  Linn^enne  de  Paris,  aux  MinUtres  de  I'lnt^icur  et  de  la 
Maison  du  Roi.    Paris.  Pamph.  8vo.  1  pi. 

Delpierre,  Leocade:  Nouveau  Guide  du  Fermier.  Chateau  roux.  Paroph. 
l8mo.  I  pi. 

Anon.:  Troupeaux  de  Merinos,  livresen  cheptel  (?)  par  I' Association  Rurale 
de  Naz.    Paris.  Pamph.  8vo.  « 

Baron,  MM»  and  Co.  Bakers :  Notice  sur  la  Grande  Boulangerie  ^tabiie 
dans  la  plaine  de  Genelle,  auprb  de  Paris.    Paris.   Pamph.  8vo. 

Gacon-Dufour,  M"*. :   Manuel  coroplet  de  la  Mattresse  de  Maison.    Paris. 

12mo.  2  fr.  50  c. 

Roret,  the  Paris  bookseller,  is  publishing  a  number  of  manuals  of  this 
sort,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  the  French  critics. 

Grogmer,  L.  F. :  Recberches  Historiques  et  Statistiques  sur  le  Mdrier,  le 
Ver  a  Soie,  et  la  Fabrication  de  la  Soierie,  &c.    Lyons.   Pamph.  8vo. 

Lomiard,  M.:  Manuel  des  Propri^taires  d'Abeilles,  contenant  les  In- 
structions le  plus  r^centes  pour  bien  soigner  ces  insectes.  Fans.  8vo. 
6th  edit.  4  p. 

Attlagmer,  M.  Alph, :  Aper9u  sur  la  Geologic  et  I'Agriculture  du  D^parte- 
ment  de  la  Haute-Loire  et  pays  limitrophes.    Le  Pay.  Svo. 
The  plan  of  this  work  afibrds  a  valuable  hint  to  agricultural  surveyors, 

by  showing  the  connection  which  always  subsists  between  the  geology  of  a 

countrv  and  its  agriculture.  It  also  shows  the  great  importance  of  the  study 

of  geology. 

Delamarre,  Louit  Gerv.,  Proprietor  and  Forest  Cultivator :  Traits  Pratique 
de  la  Culture  des  Pins  k  grandes  dimensions,  de  leur  management,  de 
leur  exploitation,  et  des  divers  emplois  de  leur  bois.  Paris.  8vo.  2d  edit. 

Saint'Hilaire,  M.  Jaume,  Author  of  various  Woi^s  {Gard*  Mag,  vol.  i. 
p.  76.  320.) :  Traits  des  Arbrisseaux  et  des  Arbustes  cultiv^  en  France 
et  en  pleine  terre,  &c.    Paris.  8vo.  Parts  lOth  and  Uth. 

Petit,  M.,  of  the  Office  in  Paris  for  registering  Landed  Property :  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  du  Jardinage,  avec  2  Tableaux  Synoptiques  du  Jardinage, 
indiquant  les  Cultures  k  faire  dans  chaque  mois  de  rann^e.  Paris,  ismo. 
2  Plates. 

hum.:  Manuel  du  Jardinier,  abr^^  de  TAlmanach  du  bon  Jardinier,  aug- 
ment^ d'un  chapitre  dVconomie  domestique,  contenant  la  basse-coiu*  et 
la  culture  des  grains,  prairies,  &c.  servant  k  la  nourriture  des  animaux 
qu'elle  renferme.    Pans.    1 2mo.  pis.  4  fr. 

A.  J.  B.  B.  de  C ;  Agriculture  et  Jardinage  enseign^  en  12  le9ons.  Paris. 
12mo.   7  fr. 

PrSvost,  M.  junior.  Nurseryman  at  Rouen :  Essai  sur  I'Education  et  la 
Culture  des  Arbres  fruitiers  pyramidaux,  vulgairement  appell^^u^nout/^^; 
pr^c^^  de  Considerations  sur  les  causes  qui  se  sont  opposees  et  s'op- 
posent  au  succ^  de  cette  culture  dans  la  plupart  des  jardins.  Rouen. 
Pamph.  Svo. 

Cordier,  F.  S.,  Doctor  of  Medicine :  Guide  de  1' Amateur  de  Champignons, 
on  Precis  de  PHistoire  des  Champignons  alimentures,  vt^n^neux,  et  em» 
ploy^  dans  les  arts,  qui  croassent  sur  le  sol  de  la  France.  Paris.  l6mo. 
11  pi. 

M,  Gi:    Secrets  de  la  Chasse  aux  Oiseaux,  &c.    Paris.   l2mo.   8  pi. 

Antm.:  Bulletins  d«  la  Chanibre  Royale  d'Agriailture  et  de  Cbminerce  die 
Savoie.    Cbarobeiy.  8vo.  ist  year. 
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Germaky. 

Jomumm  d$  Gmta^  I5tk  Repcrrt    Yieoim.  4to. 

This  »  the  title  of  an  institutioD  founded  by  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  and  manufactoria]  industry. 
It  Is  held  at  Gratz,  in  Stiria,  and  has  been  principally  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing improved  breeds  of  animals*  Considerable  proaress  has  also  been 
made,  under  its  direction,  in  the  manu&cture  of  cloth  from  goats'  hair. 

Bernhardt  et  VoUcer^  Proprietors  of  an  extensiYe,  compiling,  printing,  and 
bookselling  establishment  in  Weimar,  called  the  Landes-Industrie-ConN 
ploirs,  or  Office  of  Rural  Industry :  Neues  allgemeines  Garten-Magazin, 
Oder  gemeinniitzige  Beitriige  fiir  alleTheile  des  Teutschen  Gartenwesens. 
New  General  Gs^en  Magazine,  or  Communications  adapted  to  eyery 
Part  of  Garden  Maangement  in  Germany.  Weimar.  4to.  vol.  i.  part  5. 
8  col.  pis.    Part  6, 9  col.  pis.  and  1  plain. 

Pan  8.  contains  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  Register,  Numbers  1 10.  to 
114.,  wi€h  iUustratire  plates  of  Epidendrum  cuspidatum  and  ciliare,  Aeran^ 
thes  grandiflora,  and  Brassia  cauaata  from  that  v/ork,  several  papers  from 
Ae  Condon  Horticultural  and  Caledonian  Horticultural  Transactions,  and 
an  Essay  on  Landscape  Gardening,  concluded  ffom  No.  4. — No.  6.  contains 
five  r^;ister8,  three  papers  from  the  Horticultiual  TnuMactiom^  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  observations  on  heat,  moisture,  and  ev^iporation,  from  our  Magazine, 
and  a  paper  by  one  of  the  Editors,  Dr.  Volker,  on  agricnltural  maps,  that 
Is,  maps  showmg  the  different  soils  and  sub-soih  of  a  country.  We  should 
be  happy  if  our  respectable  eolaborators  woukl  devote  a  part  of  their  work 
to  a  description  of  the  principal  parks  and  gardens  in  Germany,  or  to  a  his- 
tory of  gaitiening  in  Germany.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  present  state  of 
die  park  at  Weimar,  so  beautifully  described  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne?  We 
should  be  h«)py  to  translate  such  a  paper.  Having  pointed  out  what  would 
render  the  Garten^Magaxin  more  interesting  in  England^  we  should  be  glad 
of  a  similar  hint  from  MM.  B.  &  V.,  as  to  what  would  render  the  Gar* 
dener's  Magazine  more  interesting  in  Germany. 

Loudon* 9  EnetfdofMdie  da  Gartentifetem^  &e.  This  work)  translated  from 
theEn^lislK  which  has  been  publishing  in  parts  tniec  1825,  was  com- 
pleted m  May  last,  and  forms  two  thick  8vo.  vohimes^  with  a  4 to.  volume 
of  plates.    Weimar.   13  rthlr. 

-  Very  few  gardeners  can  have  much  occasion  for  the  German  language;  but 
those  who  mive,  will  find  this  work,  in  connection  with  the  Enghsh  copy,  a 
valuable  help  to  its  acquirement. 

Loitdon*s  Mncyclopadie  det  Lattdidrihs<^aft,  &c.  The  first  part  of  this 
Translation  appeared  in  March  last.  Weimar.  8vo.   8  gr. 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  th^  transtator  W  he  would  give  a  more 
complete  history  of  agriculture  in  Germany  than  we  w^e  able  bo  do. 

Anon.:  Kurze  und  sichere  Anleitung  zur  Waesseruns  der  Weisen,  &c. 
^.  Short  and  sure  IMrections  for  watering  Meadows*    Lei{liic.  Svo^   6  gr. 

^ozzt,  M.  de,  Counsellor  of  State  of  Bavaria,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Union  of  detached  Property,  {Gard.  Mag^  voI»i. j>*33li):  Vom  DUncer 
als  Lebens  prineip  der  Landwirthschaft,  &Ci  On  Dang,  as  the  vital  Pnn- 
ciple  of  Agriculture,  and  on  the  Abuse  of  its  Employment  in  Germany, 
especially  m  Bavaria.    Munich.  Pamph.  4to. '  5  engi 

^  This  is  a  valuable  wprk^  Theauthor,  following  the  French  writers,  divides 
the  difih^nt  species  of  manures  into  two  orders;,  the  first,  dunger  (Jumkrt)^ 
dtti^  properly  so  called,  containing  matters  of  aniinal  or  vegetable  origb ; 
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the  second,  betterungen  (amendemens),  amendments,  improvements  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  soil,  or  mineral  manures,  such  as  calcareous  and  other 
earths,  ashes^  salts,  irri^tion,  and  incineration.  The  prinei{)al  abuse  com- 
plained  ofistjie  loss  of  the  manure  which  ought  to  be  collected  in  large  towns; 
for  example,  in  Munich  and  Berlin.  A  second  abuse  consists  in  using  putres- 
cent manures,  when  they  are  in  their  first  or  putrid  fermentation,  or  in  their 
last  stage,  or  prolonged  decomposition,  instead  of  applying  them  in  their 
middle  state,  after  the  violent  heat  of  the  first  fermentation  has  subsided; 
and  a  third  abuse  consists  in  appling  dungt  to  com  crops,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  grass  lands,  instead  of  applying  it  to  root  or  green  crops.  This  is 
sound  doctrine,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  of  essential  use 
in  Bavaria,  where  a  great  spirit  for  agricultural  improvement  has  lately  been 
excited.  Baron  d'Eichthal,  who  spent  upwards  of  a  year  in  this  country, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bavarian  government,  in  the  study  of  the  different 
systems  of  agriculture  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  returned  in  July  last, 
taking  with  him  some  workmen  and  a:  number  of  implements  He  promised 
to  send  us  a  communication  on  the  agriculture  of  his  countryi  of  ^ieh.this 
notice  will  remind  him.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  receive  it,  as  the 
Baron  alleges  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  Bavaria  in  the  Historical 
Notice  of  its  Agricultiu'e  in  our  Encyclopaedia.  The  truth  is,  very  little  iat 
known  in  this  country  of  the  present  state  of  Bavaria  in  any  art. 

WUtmann  and  Denglaez,  Superintendants  of  the  Domains  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria :  Landwirthschaftiich  Hefte.  Sheets  of  Agriculture, 
principally  intended  for  the  Workpeople  on  the  domains  of  the  Arehduke 
Charles,  and  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Altenburg,  in 
Hungary.    Vienna.   5  sheets.   1  rthlr.  12  gr. 

The  object  of  this  periodical  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  the 
country  in  which  it  is  produced.  A  great  landed  proprietor  is  seeking  ta 
increase  the  value  of  nis  territority  by  a  direct  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  its  occupiers.  In  general;  the  same  end  is  sdmed  at  by  performing 
operations  on  the  territory  itself  as  examples.  Either  method  will  attain^ 
the  end ;  but  the  first  is  unquestionably  the  most  scientific,  and  likely  to 
be  the  most  effectual  and  permanent.  Both  methods  ought  to  be  com- 
bined,, and  are,  in  fact,  combined  on  the  estate  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whose  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  on  some  large  estates,  or  groups  of 
estates,  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  country.  Suppose  the  Marquess  ofStaf- 
ford,  and  the  adjoining  proprietors  in  Sutherland  and  Rosshire,  were  to  print 
a  few  useful  treatises  connected  with  the  economy  of  country  life,  and  cir- 
culate them  amongst  their  tenantrv  at  cost  price.  Implements^  both  o« 
rural  labour  and  housekeeping,  clotnes,  watches,  seeds,  &c.,  or,  as  ourwor-. 
thv  correspondent  Cameron  (p.  51.)  proposes,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  might  sdso  be 
offisred  at  cost  price.  The  same  thing  might  probably  be  attended  with  good 
effects  in  Ireland.  By  interesting  all  classes  in  that  country  in  a  common  sub- 
ject, certain  feelings  of  animosity  might  possibly  be  so  far  neutralised,  as  no 
longer  to  prove  a  bar  in  the  way  of  agricultural,  moral,  and  domestic  im- 
provement; 

Walther,  M. :  De  re  Rustica,  libri  3 :  accedit  Vocabularium  Latino-Ger- 
manicum,  in  usum  studiosae  juventutis  Germanics.    Gissen.    8vo. 

This  work  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Isis,  a  celebrated  German  periodical ; 
and  we  should  think  an  interlineary  translation  4f  it,  in  Hamilton's  manner, 
would  be  one  of  the  best  books  by  which  a  young  gardener  or  farmer  could 
acquire  the  Latin  language. 

Sturm,  Professor :  Ueber  Racen  Kreuzungen  und  Veredelungen,  &c.  On. 
the  breeding,  crossing,  and  perfecting  of  domestic  Animals.  Elberfield»| 
Paraph.  8vo.  2  pi. 
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RUfbCf  M.,  Professor  in  the  UnWerdty  of  Leipsic :  Das  Schaaf  and  die 
Wolle,  &c.  ^  On  Sheep  and  Wool,  their  history,  the  manner  of  treating 
and  improving  them,  sc.    Leipsic,  8¥0. 1  r.  thlr.  8  gr. 

Reim  and  Werner:  Der  practische  Bienenvater  in  allerley'Gegenden.  The 
Practical  Education  of  Bees,  adapted  to  all  Countries,  &c.  Leipsic,  8vo. 
5th  edit. 

Beider:  Die  rationnelle  Bienenwirthschaft,  &c.  The  rational  Bee  Hus- 
bandry, &c.    Nurembuig,  8vo.  1  r.  thlr.  8  gr. 

Galb^\j,i  Anleitung  fur  der  Landmann,  &c.  Instructions  for  the  Culti- 
vator in  theFabncationof  Syrop  and  Sugar  from  Potatoes,  by  means  of  a 
common  still,  &c. ;  followed  by  Directions  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Starch,  Sweet  Spirit,  and  Potatoe  Syrop.    Treves,  paroph.  8vo.  12  gr. 

According  to  the  author,  every  person  who  grows  potatoes  may  manu- 
facture sugar  from  them,  at  the  rate' of  11  lbs.  of  sujgar  from  100  lbs.  of 
potatoes.  The  white  beet,  he  states,  yields  only  4 lbs.  in  100 lbs.,  and 
therefore  he  considers  the  potatoe  as  decidedly  tiie  best  European  sugar 
plant ;  a  conclusion  somewhat  startling  after  the  experiments  of  Ch^tal 
related  in  his  Chimie  appliqu^  k  I'Agriculture. 

Anon,  Der  Landmann  als  Thierarzt  bei  Krankheiten  der  Pferde,  &c. 
The  Countryman  as  Veterinary  Surgeon,  in  the  case  of  Diseased  Horses, 
&c.    Ilmenau,  8vo.  1  thlr. 

Dieierichs,  L  F.  C. :  Katechismus  der  Pferdezucht,  &c.  Catechism  of  the 
Art  of  rearing  Horses,  &c.    Berlin,  8vo.  12  gr. 

Nagely  H.  de.  Vollstandige  Uebersicht,  &c.  A  complete  View  of  Do- 
mestic Occupations  in  the  Country,  including  the  Management  of 
Orchards,  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  Bees.    Munich,  8vo.  l  r.  thlr. 

Denmark. 

Wimtrupy  M.,  machinist  to  the  king  at  Fredericksberg,  near  Copenhagen : 
Af bildninger  af  de  bedste  og  nyeste  Agerdyrkningsredskaber,  &c  figures 
of  the  best  and  newest  Agncultural  Implements.    Copenhagen,  4to. 

Engravings  of  the  best  British  implements,  especially  those  in  use  in 
Scotland,  and  including  one  or  two  of  German  construction,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Thaers'  drill.  The  whole  of  them  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
author :  no  bad  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  agriculture  in  Denmark. 

Italy. 

Le  Prevot  de  RivoUa :  Nuovo  Metodo  di  Agricoltura.  A  new  Method  of 
Agriculture,  &c.    Lodi,  16mo.  87  c. 

The  author  proposes  to  relieve  agriculture  from  its  present  depressed 
state,  by  the  culture  of  ''  a  precious  little  plant,"  the  name  of  which  he 
promises  to  give  in  a  future  publication. 

Toxzettiy  Ottav,  Tarpotti,  professor  of  agriculture  and  botany  at  Florence : 
Dizionario  Botanico  Italiano,  &c.  Dictionary  Botanical  and  Italian, 
containing  the  vulgar  Italian  Names  of  all  the  Plants  in  common  culture, 
or  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  with  their  corresponding  Botanic 
Names.    Florence,  2  vols.  8vo.    2d  edit. 

This  work  first  appeared  in  1809,  and  was  very  favourably  received 
'^oughout  Italy.  Tnis  new  edition  is  enlarged  and  enriched  with  a  variety 
of  practical  remarks  on  the  economical  application  of  plants ;  and  it  has 
besides  a  description  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Italian  fruits. 
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The  mediciiud  plants,  and  the  modes  of  using  them,  are  described  and  de- 
tailed, and  the  various  poisonous  herbs  and  fungi  indicated.  The  work  must 
he  particularly  useful  to  English  residents  at  Florence,  who  take  any  interest 
in  country  matters;  and  such  as  are  there  and  do  not,  lose  no  small  share 
of  enjoyment.  The  author  lectures  both  on  agriculture  and  botany.  His 
son  is  one  of  the  principal  physicians,  and  has  translated  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  other  English  works.  Should  any  nriend 
to  this  Magazine  at  Florence  have  leisure,  we  entreat  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  "  Brussels  Reader*'  (p.  87.\  and  send  us  occasional  notices 
of  what  is  going  on.  Are  the  improvements  at  the  Palace  Pitti  finished  ? 
Has  the  &rm  managed  by  Sismoudi,  the  charming  hills  of  Pescia,  or  Nievole, 
been  visited,  or  the  park  at  Rossore  ?  Many  highly  interesting  and  useful 
notices  might  jje  sent  us  from  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  we  again  entreat  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  there,  or  such  here  as  have  friends  on  their  travels, 
or  resident  abroad,  to  try  and  do  something  for  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Let  the  consideration  of  serving  us  go  for  nothing;  but  surelv 
the  gratification  of  entertainii^  (not  to  say  mstructing)  thousands  is  worth 
a  UtUe  trouble. 

Sam  GaetanOy  professor  of  botany,  and  Erector  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Hsa :  Almanaco  per  i  dilettanti  di  giardinaggio,  &c.  Almanack  for  ^e 
Amateurs  of  Gardening,  with  some  Agricultural  Observations,  by  Hipp. 
Pindemonte.     Pisa,  12mo. 

This  little  work  is  cUvided  into  six  parts :  the  first  is  a  monthly  kalendar 
of  work  to  be  done ;  the  second,  a  continuation  from  the  preceding  year  of 
the  history  of  the  Apocyneae;  third,  history  of  the  Liliaceas;  fourth,  his- 
tory of  the  Iridese ;  fifth,  observations  on  the  different  races  of  roses,  intro- 
duced into  commerce  as  new ;  sixth,  principles  of  botany,  for  the  use  of 
gardeners ;  and,  seventh,  agricultural  dissertations,  by  Puidemonte. 
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leones  et  Descnptiones  FUicum  Rariortnn,  &c.  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
Greville  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  work,  with  numerous 
figures,  in  folio,  upon  the  New  or  Rare  Species  of  Ferns,  under  the  above 
title.  The  engravings  will  be  executed  in  the  same  style  as  those  in  De 
Lessert's  Icones  SelecUe,  and  Humboldt's  Nova  Genera  ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions will  be  entirely  in  Latin.  The  first  part  is  in  a  state  of  considerable 
forwardness,    (^rewster^s  Edin.  Joum,  Oct.  1S26,  p.  577.) 

Neto  Holland  Plants.  ^  So  many  beautiful  plants  from  New  Holland 
have  been  lately  introduced,  the  whole  of  which  are  the  most  desirable 
plants  for  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  many  of  them  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  protected  with  a  covering  in  winter,  that  Mr. 
Sweet  has  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  periodical  work,  entirely  on 
New  Holland  plants,  witn  figures  and  descriptions,  and  the  be^  method  of 
cultivating  eacii  particular  species ;  so  that  ladies  or  gentlemen  may  select 
from  the  work  the  plants  that  they  most  admire,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  right  method  of  cultivating  them." 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices* 

FRANCE. 

Gardening  Improvement*  it  would  appear  are  very  popular  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Blaikie,  the  landscape  gardener,  writes,  **  If  1  could  go  to  twenty 
places  at  once,  I  could  hardly  answer  all  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
my  time.  Every  proprietor  here,  whether  he  does  any  thing  or  not,  is 
anxious  to  know  what  his  place  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  planting,  and 
new  arrangements  of  roads,  fences,  and  buildings. 

**  As  for  pinnting,  I  have  adopted  a  system  by  which  I  can  remove  trees 
at  all  seasons.  As  soon  as  they  are  taken  up,  I  dip  their  roots  in  a  puddle 
of  cow  dung  and  loam,  which  preserves  their  fibres  from  the  influence  of 
the  air.  When  this  practice  is  adopted  in  the  winter  season,  the  plants 
may  be  sent  to  any  distance,  or  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  weeks  without 
the  slightest  injury ;  and  I  have  frequently  transplanted  trees  in  the  heat  of 
summer  by  this  precaution,  and  with  perfect  success. 

**  We  have  a  kind  of  cherry  in  this  country  which  they  never  graft,  but  in- 
crease by  suckers:  the  trees  are  rather  dwarfish,  but  the  fruit  is  tolerably  large 
and  good.  I  do  not  find  this  sort  mentioned  in  English  authors:  pray,  is  it 
known  in  England ?    (We  think  not.  —  Cmd) 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c, 

*'  Thomas  Blaikie. 
**  Pari$^  Rue  du  CoUsee,  25.     N^ov.  20th  1826." 

Jean^Frideric  OherHn,  protestant  pastor  at  Waldbach,  in  the  territory  of 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Vosges,  died  in  June 
last,  in  his  ejchty-sixth  year.  The  dreary  territory  of  Ban  de  la  Roche,  it  is 
said,  is  chie^  indebted  for  its  civilization  to  this  excellent  pastor  and  his 
predecessor.  The  pastor  Oberlin  finding  the  country  without  roads,  sup- 
plied the  inhabitants  with  instruments  and  gunpowder,  and  taught  them  to 
blow  up  the  rocks,  and  form  highways.  He  instructed  them  also  in  the  use 
of  manures,  and  introduced  seeds  and  plants  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
climate ;  so  that  the  steep  sides  of  hills,  which  were  formerly  arid  and 
sterile,  are  now  covered  with  pasture  aod  wood,  and  the  lowlands  with 
gardens,  orchards,  and  com.  He  taught  some  of  the  inhabitants  surgery, 
otken  midiirkery,  and  he  composed  a  tract,  (as  our  benevolent  correspondent 
Mr.  ColiyoM  has  done  for  this  Magazine,)  on  the  inedicai  uses  of  native 
plcMits,  and  directed  tbeir  preparation  and  employment  personally.  His 
toHcitude  £ov  the  physical  wants  of  his  fiock  did  not  lessen  hie  zeal  for 
their  moral  end  intellectual  improvement :  be  established  schools  for  dif- 
ferent ages,  in  which  were  taught  manners,  rural  and  domestic  occupations, 
and  intellectual  instruction.  From  his  pulpit  he  inculcated  a  rational 
morality,  founded  on  its  utility  in  society ;  and  on  the  impossibility  of  being 
happy  without  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  of  conscience. 
He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  humblest  and  highest  of  his  flock ; 
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respected  and  honoured  by  many  societies,  woo  were  pimid  to  carol  bis 
name  among  their  honorary  members ;  and  **  cHfrnT  says  ^^  French 
writer,  from  whom  we  translate  this,  **  Louis  XVIII ^  sor  le  nfiport  dn 
ministre  de  I'interieur,  daigna  d^orer  le  pasteur  Oberiin  de  bi  cnn  de  la 
L^on  d*Honneur." 

With  a  view  to  preserve  the  memory  of  thu  excellent  utixen,  who  may 
be  compared  to  Charles  Borroraeo,  it  has  been  detemunetl  to  ertaldish  io 
Ban  de  la  Roche  a  Fondation  de  Charite  bearing  his  name.  ^  Subscriptions 
for  this  purpose  are  received  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  France,  and 
in  London  by  MM.  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz,  30.  Soho  Square. 

Lirmean  Society  of  Paris.     M.  de  Riviere,  in  the  AwnaU  of  this  Society, 

Proposes  a  new  language  of  Botany,  in  which  each  organ  shall  be  expressed 
y  a  letter,  and  the  number  of  organs  by  the  place  which  the  letter  oc- 
cupies in  the  word.  ^  This  botanical  notation  he  wishes  the  Society  to  pro- 
mulgate, *'  and  thus  to  do  for  the  scientific  world  what  the  French 
Academy  has  done  for  the  literary."    {LU,  Gaz.) 

Rutabaga,  or  Swediih  Turmp.  In  the  M^moires  du  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  An.  6.  p.  226.  M.  Correa  and  M.  Cels  endeavour  to 'determine 
the  difference  between  the  Swedish  turnip  and  the  Lapland  cabbage.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  rutabaga  is  a  variety  of  Brassica  naspus,  and  the  Lap> 
land  cabbage,  or  what  we  commonly  call  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  of 
B.  oleracea. 

Oil  at  a  Manure,  M.  Delcourt,  an  intelligent  cultivator  in  the  north  of 
France,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  oil 
of  rane  seed  (colza)  as  a  manure.  He  either  mixes  it  with  horse  droppings, 
or  tnose  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  or  with  vegetable  ashes  of  any  kind.  In 
either  case,  the  oil  uniting  with  the  alkali  forms  a  soluble  soap  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  pores  of  the  roots  of  plants.  M.  Delcourt  uses 
this  manure  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  colza ;  and  his  crops 
are  the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  country.  ^Ann,  de  VAgric,  Franc,  Nov, 
1624.) 

Comparative  Cultivation  of  Timber  Trees,  According  to  M.  Loraine,  a 
writer  in  the  Journal  de  1* Agriculture  du  Nord,  (February,  1824,)  the  profits 
of  planting  different  trees  will  be  in  the  following  order:  l.Populus  alba; 
2.  the  elm;  3.  the  ash ;  4.  Populus  canadensis,  and  5.  the  oak.  The  soil 
and  other  circumstances  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  each  tree.  His 
mode  of  estimating  is  as  follows :  An  oak  requires  two  hundred  and  forty 
vears  to  complete  its  growth,  during  which  period  the  Populus  alba  will 
have  four  times  completed  its  growth.  Supposing  the  mature  oak  worth 
seven  hundred  francs,  and  the  mature  poplar  worth  one  hundred  francs, 
this  latter  sum,  laid  out  at  five  per  cent  compound  interest,  adding  the 
produce  of  the  three  additional  poplars,  will,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  years,  with  all  the  accumulations  of  interest,  amount  to  58,500 
firancs,  while  the  value  of  the  oak  is  only  700. 

GERMANY. 

Garden  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society,  Berlin,  July,  1826.  Dear  Sir, 
I  cannot  leave  Berlin  without  sending  you  a  few  notices  of  what  is  going 
on  here.  The  topic  that  I  think  will  be  most  interesting  to  you  is  the  Rus- 
sian Gardening  Society.  As  you  are  a  member,  you  have  of  course  their 
Transactions,  and  therefore  I;shall  confine  myself  to  theu-  garden.  I  had 
permission  to"  go  there  whenever  I  liked,  from  the  Director  Otto,  who  was 
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at  Newshoncbei^,  where  the  Society's  house  is,  and  with  which  I  was  highly 
gratified.  The  Society's  Garden  comprises  about  twelve  acres,  and  is 
dedicated  solely  to  the  use  of  the  young  students  of  gardening :  it  is  superin- 
tended  by  the  Director  Otto,  and  under  the  sub-direction  of  a  foreman. 
The  number  of  j^oung  men  taken  every  year  is  twelve,  eleven  of  whom  pay 
about  10/.  premium,  for  which  sum  they  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the 
Garden  House.  ^  One  of  the  twelve  is  an  orphan,  who  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Society  is  taken  gratis :  there  are  masters  who  attend  these 
students  three  times  a  week,  for  their  instruction  in  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
drawing;  they  attend  also  botanical  lectures  read  by  Professor  Schlech- 
tendal,  who  is  keeper  of  the  Willdenow  Herbarium.  Six  of  these  stu- 
dents are  in  the  Botanic  Garden  one  week,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden 
the  other.  After  havins  attended  these  studies  and  both  gardens  for 
twelvemonths,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  Royal  Forcing  Gardens,  Potsdam, 
which  are  on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  and  there  they  remain  the  other  two 
years  under  the  care  ot  the  Director  Lenn^  After  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  and  having  conducted  themselves  properly  in  the  garden,  they  are 
allowed  to  travel  for  three  years,  through  Germany,  and  France,  for  their 
improvement ;  but  previous  to  their  leaving  the  garden  they  are  examined, 
and  also  on  their  return ;  and  according  to  their  merits  they  are  rewarded 
with  places. 

This  part  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society's  plan  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
highly  gratifying  to  you,  who  attach  so  lAuch  importance  to  the  education 
of  gardeners :  in  this  respect,  the  London  Horticultural  Society  appears 
to  me  much  inferior  to  that  of  Prussia. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin  has  a  better  collection  of  plants  than  any 
other  on  the  continent,  notwithstanding  the  severe  climate  which  they 
have  to  contend  with.  These  plants  are  in  excellent  order.  I  may  say  I 
never  was  so  astonished  as  when  I  beheld  in  their  temporary  green-house 
Eucalyptus,  Acacia,  Melaleuca,  Leptospermum,  &,t,  forty  feet  high,  flower- 
ing ana  fruiting  abundantlv.  I  was  told  they  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
these  genera  in  Europe.  Tne  palm-house  has  a  circular  roof,  and  the  plants 
appear  to  .thrive  amazingly.  The  construction  of  the  other  houses  is 
similar  to  that  of  our  green-houses. 

The  Forcing  Gardens  at  Potsdam  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Sello :  these  gardens  were  formed  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  contain 
more  glass  than  I  ever  saw  at  any  place,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
orangery  is  built  in  the  old  style,  and  is  eight  hundred  feet  long,  filled  with 
good  plants. 

The  Garden  of  the  Marble  Palace  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  chiefly  bo- 
tanical and  ornamental.  I  next  visited  the  Pfauen-insel,  (Island  of  Pea- 
cocks,) which  is  a  delightful  spot ;  the  Hofgartner,  (court  gardener,)  Mr. 
Fintelmann,  is  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias,  (Georgiua  is  their 
generic  name  for  this  plant) :  he  informed  me  that  he  had  upwards  of  three 
hundred  sorts  of  double  ones.  He  excels  also  in  the  forcing  of  cherries,  and 
has  written  on  both  subjects  in  the  Prussian  Gardening  Transactions.  The 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  palace  of  Charlottenbuiig,  and  various  other  gar- 
dens and  parks,  I  found  as  described  in  your  Encvclopsedia.  In  my  next, 
I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  the  gardens  of  Holland. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Taylob. 

HorUu  JBerlineTuis,  In  our  Review  of  the  state  of  Botany  in  Prussia,  we 
stated  inadvertently,  that  the  last  edition  of  this  work  contained  5791. 
species ;  it  should  have  been  1708  genera,  and  10299  species.  The  mistake 
arose  from  the  plan  of  the  Berlin  Hortus,  in  which  the  second  part  is 
numbered  independently  of  the  first,  and  the  second  part  contains  5791 
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species.  The  error  was  very  natural,  but  we  lose  no  time  in  correcting  it, 
and  ^so  another  which  crept  into  the  same  Review,  viz.  that  "  Ehrenbeng 
and  Hemprich  in  Egypt,  and  Sello  and  Oifers  in  the  Brazils,  are  col- 
lecting for  die  Emperor  of  Austria;"-— they  are  collecting  for  the  King 
of  Prussia.  This  fact,  and  the  circumstances  noticed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  show  the  extraordinary  exertions  in  botany  and  bortical- 
ture  going  forward  in  Prussia.  —  Cond, 

NaHonal  ForeHt,  A  Qerman  agricultural  Journal  {Oekonxm.  Nem^keH. 
und  Verhandl, ;  1826,  Ko,  48.  p,582.),  contains  an  able  paper  on  the  inuti- 
lity of  a  government's  having  national  forests,  any  more  ttian  national  brick- 
kilns, or  breecting  farms  for  horses.  The  author  concludes,  that  in  a  state 
in  which  order  and  security  prevail,  and  where  there  exists  a  mild  and  en- 
lightened government,  there  can  be  no  need  for  national  forests,  and  all  the 
wood  of  &e  country  will  be  better  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  ^  This, 
he  says,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Austria,  by  reason,  and  by  experience. 

ITALY. 

Agricultural  Penance.  The  Curate  of  Montagano,  in  the  county  of 
Molise,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  gave  as  a  penance  to  the  farmers  who 
confessed  to  him,  that  they  should  plant  so  many  olives,  vines,  or  other 
trees,  in  certain  naked  parts  of  the  country :  the  consequence  is,  that  what 
before  was  a  desert  has  now  the  appearance  and  productiveness  of  an 
orchard.    {BulL  Univ.  Ao^,  1826.) 

Glycyrrhixa  glabra^  the  plant  which  produces  the  liquorice  of  the  shops, 
is  cultivated  in  England  for  the  use  of  brewers  and  distillers,  but  liquonce 
is  manufactured  from  it  only  in  Sicilv  and  Spain.  It  grows  naturally  in 
these  countries  and  in  Languedoc,  and  in  such  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
Sicily,  that  it  is  considered  the  greatest  scourge  to  the  cultivator.  Its 
roots  penetrate  to  a  creat  depth,  and  the  deeper  the  ground  is  opened  with 
a  view  to  eradicate  them,  so  much  the  more  vigorous  is  the  succeeding 
crop,  as  is  pretty  nearly  the  case  in  digging  up  a  crop  of  horse-radish  in 
this  country.  No  other  culture  is  given  than  removing  the  crop,  thus  spon- 
taneously produced  every  third  year.  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the 
roots,  much  in  the  same  way  as  oil  is  from  olives :  they  are  first  washed 
perfectly  clean  \  then  crushed  in  an  olive  mill ;  then  boiled  four  or  five 
hours  ;  pressed  in  the  olive  press,  and  the  juice  slowly  boiled  in  an  iron 
vessel.    {BvlL  Univ,  AoiU,.  1826.) 

SPAIN. 

Ceratonia  siMqua,  or  St  Jokn*$  bread.  This  tree  is  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  which  grows  in  pods,  and  Is  about  the  size  or  a  Mazagan 
bean.  In  Valencia  one  tree  will  sometimes  yield  a  crop  worth  from  80  to 
100  francs ;  it  is  generally  used  for  feeding  horses,  but  also  as  human  food 
in  times  of  scarcity;  it  is  also  used  to  adulterate  coffee  and  cocoa.  The 
plants  are  grafted  when  a  year  old,  and  as  the  male  and  female  blossoms  are 
on  difierent  plants,  a  scion  of  the  male  is  generally  grafted  on  the  femide 
when  the  tree,  is  to  stand  alone ;  but  in  a  plantation  one  male  tree  is  found 
sufficient  for  thirty  females.  {BuU,  Univ.) 

Agriculture.  The  late  M.  Correa  de  Serra  wrote  in  the  Archives  Lit- 
t^raires,  tom.  ii.  p.  226.  an  essay  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
In  this  work,  which  was  much  esteemed  at  the  time,  Mr.  Correa  thinks  that 
agriculture  has  never  been  so  flourisking  in  Spain  as  it  was  when  the 
country  was  inhabited  by  Arabs.  In  order  to  examine  the  cause  of  the 
superiority,  he  has  analysed  the  Complete  Treatise  on  Agriculture  of 
Eben-el-Awarn,  and  of  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  on  the  culture  of  the 
Arabs  by  Kutsami,  a  Chaldean,author.    The  result  is,  first,  that  in  the  time 
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of  the  Arabs  tiiere  were  cultivated  in  Spain  a  great  number  of  nseful 
vegetables^  of  which  some  are  at  present  unknown,  and  others  very  rare; 
second^  that  the  Arabs  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  different 
kinds  of  manures ;  third,  that  they  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  the 
ground;  and,  fourth,  that  they  took  great  care  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  other  nations.  Mr.  Correa  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  superiority  of 
agriculture  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs  ou^t  to  be  attributed  to 
&k  numerous  population,  to  their  laboribus  mdi»try,  and  to  their 
ovacttoal  knowledge*    (Buii.  UfdvJ) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

JBonlevardi  of  Bnateit,  Amongst  the  most  conriderable  of  the  recent 
improvements  in  Brussels  are  the  Boulevards,  or  Unes  of  elm  and  lime 
trees,  inclosing  three  distinct  and  paralld  roads  for  foot  passengers,  carriages, 
and  horses,  and  occupyioe  the  place  of  the  old  ramparts,  which  have  Men 
removed  and  levelled.  By  the  judicious  plan  of  concealins  the  new  wall, 
built  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  articles  that  pay  town  dues,  in  a  sunk 
ditch,  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  beautiful  surrounding  country  is  afibrded 
on  that  side  of  the  boulevards;  while  the  side  next  the  city  is  faced  with 
handsome  new  houses  or  gardens,  mostly  fenced  in  that  direction  with  uni- 
form iron  palisades.  This  improvement  has  been  completed  some  years 
on  the  east,  south,  and  south-west  sides  of  the  city,  supplying  a  delightful 
walk,  ride,  or  drive  under  trees  which  sJready  begin  to  afford  shade  for  two 
or  three  miles,  and  is  still  in  progress  on  the  lower  or  north  side.  {A  Bru^ 
tett  Reader  of  the  Gard.  Jl^ag,) 

New  BoUmic  Garden  at  Bruttelt>  The  very  limited  extent  of  the  old 
garden,  and  its  unfavourable  situation  in  the  midst  of  houses,  having  long 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  measures  for  remedying  these  defects,  a  society 
nas  been  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Royal  Society  of  Horticultore  of  the  Netherlands,"  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  new  botanic  ^den.  The  caftttal  of  the  Society  is  to  be 
200,000  florins,  (l  7,500/.)  raised  by  400  shares  of  500  florins  each,  each 
share  bearing  an  interest  of  4|  per  cent,  (to  arise  from  annual  sums  granted 
by  the  Regency  or  Corporation  of  Brussels,  &c.)»  and  being  entitled  to  a 
proportion  of  any  sum  remainiog  after  the  annu^  expences  have  been  paid. 
Many  of  the  shares  are  already  taken. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  garden  is  a  tract  of  ground  of  considerable  ex- 
tent just  beyond  the  Boulevards  to  the  north  of  the  city,  between  the  gates 
of  Scnaerebeekand  Guillaume,  and  workmen  have  been  some  time  busily  em- 
ployed in  levelling  and  preparing  the  ground.  As  the  surface  has  a  good 
deal  of  irregularity,  being  partly  on  the  side,  and  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hUl,  and  the  garden  will  be  fully  commanded  by  the  adjoining  boulevard,  it 
will,  if  laid  out  with  taste,  be  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  this 
part  of  the  city.  —  The  subscribers  are  to  be  adimitted  every  day :  the 
public,  as  in  the  present  Botanic  GNirden,  thrice  a  week,  from  ten  o'clock 
to  three.  —  (Joumai  de  la  BelgiqueJ) 

Park  at  Bruiselt,  It  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  exterior 
row  of  clipped  lime  trees,  and  the  hornbeam  hedge  at  the  south  end  of 
the  park,  nrontiag  the  king's  palace,  (lately  enlarged,  and  in  part  rebuilt,) 
and  to  replace  the  latter  by  iron  palisades,  which  at  some  future  time  will 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  present  hedge  all  round  the  park.    {Ifnd,^ 

Vines.  A  late  Belgian  joumid  states,  that  the  experiment  made  within 
tbete  few  years  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  South  Brabant  promises  every  suc- 
cess. The  vintage  at  Wesemael,  which  finished  on  the  25th  October,  will 
produce  \30  casks  (pieces)  of  wine  from  about  eight  bonniers  (hectares)  of 
land,  which  last  year  vielded  but  55  casks.    The  land  thus  cultivated  is 
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laid  not  to  be  fit  for  any  other  produce.  At  the  cioae  of  the  vintage  m 
f4te,  and  a  cask  of  wine  to  drink,  were  given  to  the  labourers  employed. 

New  Botamcal  Works,  ^  Two  new  botanical  works  are  announced  for 
speedy  publication  at  Brussels.  1st,  **  Serium  Botamcum**  to  comprise  600 
plates,  coloured  with  the  greatest  care,  of  plants  the  most  remaiKablc  for 
their  elegance,  their  splendour  {ecUtt\  or  their  utility ;  and  2d»  "  Annale9 
de  la  SwAeU  Royede  (P Horticulture  des  Pat/s  Bat;**  which  will  contfun, 
first,  new  plants  discovered  by  travelling  naturalbts,  and,  secondly,  plants 
previously  incorrectly  or  imperfectly  figured,  accompanied  with  an  explan- 
atory text,  and  notices  regarding  the  oilture  of  interesting  species.  Both 
works  will  be  edited  by  a  Society  of  Botanists,  and  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  P.  C.  Van  Geel,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Netherlands.  These 
works  will  be  published  monthly,  in  livraisons  of  six  plates  each,  and  three 
or  •  four  leaves  of  text ;  the  whole  in  small  folio,  on  hot-pressed  vellum 
paper.  The  price  of  the  Sertum  will  be  2^  florins  (4«.  4d.)  each  livraison ; 
of  the  Annales  5  florins  (Ss.  5d,)  the  livraison.    {Journal  de  la  Belgique.) 

The  Horticultural  Societyof  Ghent  held  their  winter  show  of  plants  on 
the  3l8t  of  January  last.  The  medal  of  honour  for  the  finest  collection  of 
plants  in  flower  was  adjudged  to  M.  Josse  Verleeuwen,  nurseryman  and 
florist  at  Ghent.  A  list  of  15  plants  which  obtained  this  honour  gives  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  state  ot  exotic  culture  in  the  Netherlands :  they 
were  Strelitjna  jaegina.  Acacia  laurifolia,  and  pubescens,  Paeonia  moutan, 
rosea,  odorata,  and  suflruticosa,  Cypripedium  venustum.  Azalea  indica, 
fl.  purpureo,  Camellia  japonica,  fl.  variegato,  Zamia  integrifolia,  Epacris 
attenuata  2  plants,  E.  rosea  2  plants,  E.  purpurascens  and  pungens.     The 

{>rize  de  la  belle  culture  was  adjudged  to  Strelitzia  rutilans,  from  the  col- 
ection  of  M.  A.  Van  der  Woestyne,  of  Wandel^hem,  near  Ghent ;  and  la 
mention  honorific  was  adjudged  to  a  number  oTcultivators  and  amateurs. 
The  same  Society  have  offered  their  silver  medal  for  the  finest  collection  of 
the  genus  citrus,  to  be  exhibited  at  their  summer  show  of  1829.  At  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  Society,  last  June,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Astrapea 
Wallichii,  to  M.  Verleeuwen  as  before.  Among  the  plants,  the  best  grown 
were  Cordia  speciosa,  Nerium  coronarium,  Cerbera  manghas,  Ixora  coc- 
cinea,  &c.    (Ibid.) 

.  7%4?  Society  of  Domestic  Economy  at  Utrecht^  at  their  June  show  of 
plants^  **  crowned"  Zamia  horrida,  Irom  the  garden  of  M.  Beelschaijder,  of 
Rupelmonde,  and' Iris  nepalensis,  fh>m  that  of  M.  Van  der  Hoop.  Among 
the  best  grown  plants  were  Protea  pinifolia.  Gardenia  florida,  and  Hakea 
amplexicaulis.    {BuU.  Un.) 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Culture  of  the  Vine,  in  the  Southern  district  of  Russia.  This  is  making  consi- 
derable process.  In  Moldavia,  and  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Pruth,  a  white 
grape,  containing  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid,  is  successfully  cultivated.  In 
the  Crimea,  especiaUy  at  Soudak,  grapes  are  grown  with  very  large  berries, 
otlen  not  less  than  plums  ;  but  they  do  not  yield  well  in  the  press. .  The 
vines  of  Spain  and  Languedoc  are  successfiilly  cultivated  by  a  Frenchman, 
at  Larci,  near  Balaklava.  A  white  wine  is  produced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Molotschna,  which  falls  into  the  Don  ;  which  wines  are  very 
well  known  in  Moscow  and  Petersburgh  under  the  name  of  Don  wines. 
There  is  a  vineyard  near  Astracan,  which  produces  very  good  wine,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  the  imperial  court  of  Petersburgh  :  what  is 
sold  produces  a  higher  price  than  the  wines  of  France.  The  north  side 
of  Caucasus  produces  a  wine  of  middling  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
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for  the  inhsbitanti  of  these  couotries.  In  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  Ruttia 
Diay  produce  vines  to  rival  those  of  Hungary  unJ  France.  Already. 
Georgia  producer  a  conuderable  quantity  of  excellent  wine,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  years  as  much  will  probably  be  produced  there  as  will  supply 
the  whole  of  Russia.     (tEioiu™.  JV"etugt.  unrf  Verhandi.  1825.) 

Pecira,  the  country  residence  of  the  Prince  M.  P.  Galitzin,  (fi'g,  38.]  is 


the  margin  ofa  small  lake.  The  house,  fur  n  Russian  country-seat,  maybe 
cpnsidercd  small ;  but  the  church  is  large,  and  forms,  with  the  house, 
Tcry  picturesque  combinations  from  different  points  nf  view.  At  a  short 
^stance  is  a  village,  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Rus^a ;  it  con- 
rists  of  a  street  of  cottages  and  gardens,  detached,  and  highly  ornamented. 
The  gable  ends  of  the  cottages  are  the  chief  places  where  ornament  is 
displayed.  The  roof  projects  over  them,  and,  suspended  from  the  eaves 
are  carved  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  wheels,  double  eagles,  wolves, 
human  faces,  &c.,  all  carved  in  wood,  and  with  no  other  instrument 
than  the  axe.  The  chief  ornament  in  front  is  a  porch,  and  sometimes  a 
rustic  veranda.  The  walls  are  built  of  logs,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
•hinglei.  The  interior  is  one  room  with  a  stove,  sometimes  in  the  end, 
but  more  commonly  at  one  ude  opposite  the  door.     (J.  L.  1825.) 

7T1«  Wild  Peer.  A  writer  in  tne  Annals  of  German  Agriculture  con- 
nders  this  fniit  aa  having,  in  remote  ages,  afforded  the  principal  nourish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  certam  that  it  grows  wild  in 
every  country  and  in  every  soil,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  at  present  most  common  in  Russia,  ns  beine  the  least  cultivated  country; 
its  fruit,  under  the  name  of  grouschi,  is  engerly  devoured  by  the  natives  in 
a  raw  state :  and  where  they  are  abundant,  they  are  dried  and  laid  up  for 
winter  use,  and  form  soups  and  stews  with  different  species  of  mushrooms ; 
they  are  also  sometimes  fermented  and  distilled,  or  made  into  that  agree- 
able liquor  called  quaiis  ;  while  the  must,  nixed  with  chaff,  forms  a  most 
inviting  food  for  horses.  TTie  timber  of  the  tree  is  of  known  value  to 
turners  and  patten-makers.  The  Pyrus  nivalis,  discovered  on  the  Austrian 
Alps  by  Jacquin,  produces  a  fruit  umilar  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Pyrui 
CMnmunis.    (Sav.  Jour.) 
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Thonss  of  twisted  leather  are  used  in  Poland  and  Russia,  instead  of 
tanned  leather,  in  the  harnessing  of  horses.  The  skins  are  prepared  by 
drying,  steeping  in  warm  water  to  get  rid  of  the  hair ;  drying  again,  and 
then  steeping  in  hot  grease.  After  this  several  thongs  are  tied  together  at 
the  ends,  and  twisted  by  fastening  one  end  to  the  floor,  and  turning  the 
other  round  by  a  stick.  The  heat,  the  grease,  and  the  continued  twisting 
and  untwisting,  softens  the  leather,  and  renders  it  fit  for  use.  Such  a  pi'ac- 
dee  may  sometimes  require  to  be  resorted  to  by  emigrants  in  uncultivated 
regions.    {Bull,  Utiiv,) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Linnetm  Botame  Garden,  FlutMng,  near  New  York,  Feb,  I4th^  1826. 
We  have  received  an  account  of  this  extensive  establishment  from  its  pro- 
prietor Mr.  Prince,  that  we  cannot  but  think  will  be  gratifying  to  our 
readers.  The  efforts  of  Americans  in  every  useful  art  are  gigantic  Tike  their 
country.     **  This  establishment,*^   Mr.  Prince  observes,  **  is  so  much 
larger  and  more  extensive  tban   any  other,  or  than  all  others  com- 
bitied  in  Americik)  that  I  hate  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  you  in  so  new  a  country.    The  collection  of  voung  fruit  trees,  plants 
&nd  flowers,  alone,  covers  SS  acres  compactly  filled.— -The  green-houses 
are  doo  feet  by  30,  —  The  number  o(  species  and  varieties  exceeds  8000. 
The  collection  of  oranges  is  the  best  known  out  of  Italv,  and  the  collection 
of  fruits  equftl  to  aiw,  in  the  world,  having  culled  the  most  select  from 
Brussels,  the  north  of  France,  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  and  Marseilles  and  the 
rest  of  the  south  of  France      Those  ofiered  for  sale  as  very  select,  after 
ipejecting  several  hundred  kinds  of  European  inferior  varieties,  are  ils  fol* 
low:  apples,  172  varieties;    pears,  202  ;   plums,  140;    cherries,  76;    apri- 
cots, 25;    peaches,  84;   nectarines,  16 ;    almonds,  14;    quinces,  8  ;   mul- 
berries, 14;    figs,  17;    currantsj   15;     raspberries,  15;     grapes,    345; 
strawberries,  21 ;  roses,  610 ;  ornamental  trees  of  the  largest  size,  80 ;  ditto 
second  size,  65;  ornamental  shrubs,  150;  evergreens,  65;  hardy  vines  and 
creepers,  68 ;  pseonies,  41 ;  carnations,  115;  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  32 ; 
iris  54  distinct  species,  and  varieties  innumerable ;  hardy  nerbaceous  plants^ 
above  1000  species;   hyacinths,  388  varieties;  tulips,  620;   amaryllis,  60; 
and  other  bulbs  in  proportion ;  oranges,  near  40 ;  camellias,  32 ;  and  the 
whole  collection  of  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  exceeding  2500 
species. — With  regard  to  fruits,  I  have  for  30  years  pursued  the  principle 
of  planting  out  specimen  fruit  trees  of  every  variety,  to  ascertain  deci- 
sively as  to  their  correctness ;  and  I  have  now  above  1200  varieties,  which 
stand  as  bearing  trees  to  aflbrd  permanently  genuine  grafts,  and  to  show 
the  genuine  kinds  to  persons  visiting  the  establishment.    I  take  as  my 
guide  for  French  fruits,  Duhamel,  the  Bon  Jardinier,  and  the  government 
publications.  '  I  have  originated  a  great  many  extremely  valuable  fruits  by 
mixture  of  the  pollen ;  one  of  the  oldest,  and  which  is  of  about  30  years' 
standing,  is  the  Princes  St.  Germun,  originated  by  my  mixing  the  pollen  of 
the  Virgouleuse  with  the  St.  Germain,  and  it  is  known  throughout  our 
country  as  one  of  the  finest  fruits ;  the  original  tree  is  now  full,  and  if  I 
can  recall  it  to  mind,  I  will  send  you  a  box  of  the  pears  this  season.    I 
estimate  very  highly  the  experiments  making  by  the  Hort.  Soc. ;  but  the 
theory  as  to  the  duration  of  fruits  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  diey  then 
become  universally  extinct,  can  be  very  easily  overturned,  as  I  will  shew  you 
hereafter.    I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  tasting  the  fruits  of  every 
section  of  Europe  in  order  to  arrange  the  synonyms,  and  you  will  see 
when  my  pamphlet  catalogue  reaches  you,  that  I  have  paid  great  attention 
to  that  particular." 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

NaHonat  Botanic  Garden,  Buenot  Ai/res,  loth  August,  1886.  tliis  estft- 
bhshment  was  determined  on  in  August,  1825,  and  in  1825,  Mf.  Alexander 
Paul  Sack,  a  gardener  of  superior  education,  various  talents,  and  very 
great  experience,  was  appointed  Curator,  chiefly  through  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Consul  General,  John  Mullet,  Ejq.  We  consider  oufflelvetf 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  reckort  Mr.  Sack  among  the  number  of  our  cor- 
respondents, and  have  already  received  a  long  letter  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  this  new,  arduous,  and  important  undertaking.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Sack's  arrival  last  summer  with  a  yeat  number  of  plants,  an  amended  de- 
cree of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  June  last  was  issued,  containing  fifteen 
articles  relative  to  this  garden.  Art.  S.  states  the  duty  of  Mr.  Sack  to  be 
**  to  direct  the  administration  of  the  garden  for  acclimatii^  plants  (aclim- 
aticion) :  to  plant  and  cultivate  every  tree  of  utility  for  shadng  walks  or 
roads,  fuel,  and  for  every  description  of  construction ;  every  kind  of 
flowers,  ornamental  trees,  fruits,  medicinal  plants,  seeds,  grasses,  and  pot- 
herbs ;  and  to  superintend  a  school  of  practical  agriculture  for  the  youth 
of  the  different  provinces."  Mr.  Samuel  Attwellis  named  as  Mr.  Sack's 
assistant ;  a  gardener  is  to  be  kept  travelling  in  the  provinces  of  the  Re- 
public, where  correspondents  and  subsidiary  establishments  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  formed  as  circumstances  may  require,  &c.  &c.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  hitherto  prevented  Mr.  Sack  from  being  able  to 
do  much ;  but  whatever  progress  he  makes,  he  has  promised  us  an  account 
of  it,  sending  in  the  mean  time  an  interesting  communication  respecting 
the  potato,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  at  an  early  opportunity. 
Till  when,  we  Icate  Mr,  Sack,  in  the  words  of  his  letter,  "  employing  men, 
cleaning  his  Excellency  the  President's  garden,  where  acred  of  potatoes  are 
hoed  up,  with  other  weeds  common  to  Europe." 
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Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Neivcastle-upon^T)^.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  has 
been  sent  us  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  well-ordered  and  prosperous  society.  In  this  tract  of  twelve 
pages  is  given  a  list  of  sixty-nine  prizes  awaraed  from  August,  1825,  to 
August,  1 826.  We  should  be  happy  to  receive  some  account  of  the  origin 
and  laws  and  regulations  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  of  all  other  local  societies. 

Ross  Horticultural  Society.  On  October  4th  was  held  the  last  meeting 
for  the  present  year.  The  number  of  plates  of  fruit  amounted  to  186,  most 
tastefully  displayed  on  two  large  tables.  The  Ross  florists  most  splendidly  re- 
deemed their  pledge  in  furnishing  a  stage  of  double  Dahlias,  which  reached 
quite  across  the  top  of  the  room,  and  contained  250  named  flowers.  On 
tne  table  were  some  extraordinary  specimens  of  out-door  grapes,  and  it  is 
intended  next  year  to  award  priaes  to  this  class  of  fiiiits.  A  monstrous 
gourd  was  exhibited  by  the  gardener  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Strong,  which 
measured  seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighed  159  lbs.  Mr.  Hooper, 
of  Putson,  exhibited  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
Hornbeams,  out  of  which  sprang  oak  and  hawthorn  leaves  in  great  profu- 
sion. The  exhibitor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  declared  it  to  be  a  na- 
tural production.    The  sale  of  fruits,  &c.  not  removed  by  the  exhibitors^ 
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took  place  at  7  o'clock,  and  produced  5/.  St.  ed, ;  this  amount  in  a  fruit 
ndghbourhood  warrants  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  fruit  specimens.  The 
number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  into  the  Society's  book  amounted 
to  456.  A  number  of  prizes  were  awarded.  {Gloucester  Joum.  Oct.  Ith^l  4th.) 

The  late  extraordinary  dry  and  warm  tummer  has  brought  difierent  fruits 
and  plants  to  a  degree  of  ripeness  and  perfection  rarely  witnessed  in  this 
country.  The  autumnal  rains,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  (p.  41.)  injured  the  keeping  qualities  of  pears  and  apples,  and  in 
some  places  of  early  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes ;  they  have  also  occa- 
sioneci  a  second  growth  of  herbaceous  flowers,  and  in  some  cases  two  crops 
of  annuals  have  been  obtained,  both  of  the  culinary  and  ornamental  kinds. 

Grapes  ripened  in  the  Open  Air. — ^Sawbridgewortn,  Herts,  Nov.  17th,  1826. 
Sir,  "  You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  record  in  your  pages  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  Black  Hambro',  Black  Muscadine, '  Sir  Abraham  Pitches'  fine 
Black,'  and  the  Esperione,  all  ripened  their  fruit  in  the^  open  quarters  in 
our  nursery,  upon  young  plants  plunged  in  pots,  as  well  as  upon  the  old 
stools.  The  white  Frontignac  and  Spence's  seedling,  a  variety  of  the  Syrian, 
the  latter  bearing  bunches  weighing  two  pounds,  though  both  generally  re- 
quiring glass  and  ^re  heat  almost  brought  their  produce  to  perfection  under 
me  same  circumstances.  As  this  may  appear  to  some  of  ^our  numerous 
readers  to  savour  of  the  marvellous,  let  me  add  that  the  soil  and  situation 
are  peculiarly  favourable,  the  former  a  deep  sand,  the  latter  a  south-eastern 
slope,  i  need  scarcely  add  that  the  more  common  grapes,  as  the  Muscadines, 
Sweet  Waters,  and  Clusters,  h^irdly  ever  fail  to  ripen  their  fruit  under  the 
same  treatment.  T.  Rivers,  jun." 

Second  crops  of  Appies.  There  are  now  three  apple-trees  in  the  garden 
of  Captain  Portbury,  Stafford  Terrace,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  which  are 
showing  a  most  cunous  proof  of  the  extraordinary  summer  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced. One  of  the  trees,  a  Red  Quarantine,  produced  some  fruit  at  the 
usual  season ;  but  it  has  since  thrown  out  a  profusion  of  blossom,  and  has 
now,  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  a  complete  crop,  of  the  size  of  wal- 
nuts. —  In  the  orchard  of  J.  Grose  Esq.  Penpont,  St.  Kew,  there  are  now 
five  apple-trees  bearing  a  second  crop  of  fruit  this  season ;  one  of  the  trees 
has  more  than  a  thousand  apples  on  it,  and  some  of  these,  that  have  been 
pulled  this  "week,  measure  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  —  {Newsp»  Oct.) 

Large  Apples.  Four  fine  specimens  of  the  Greenup  Pippin  were  last 
week  gathered  from  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Hey  wood,  of  Ley- 
land.  They  measured  51  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  48  ounces. 
The  tree  from  which  these  four  apples  were  plucked  bore  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  above.  —  {Newsp.) 

Revnette  de  Canada.  On  the  16th  of  October  last,  we  saw  in  the  garden 
of  Lord  Middleton,  at  Wollaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  an  apple  of  this 
variety,  measured  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Haythorn;  it  was  14  inches  round, 
and  weighed  19  ounces.  —  (Cond.) 

Large  Gourds.  In  the  garden  of  T.  A.  Beck,  Esq.  of  Grove,  near  Hawks- 
head,  two  yellow  gourds  were  cut  on  the  27th  of  September,  one  of  which 
weighed  7 1  lbs.  4  ounces,  and  measured  nearly  5  reet  in  circumference ; 
and  the  other  40  lbs.  The  former  is  the  largest  we  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of  in  the  north.  — (Lane.  Gaz.) 

A  large  pumpkin  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Portbury,  Stafford 
Terrace,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  measuring  5  feet  2  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighing  80  lbs.  —  (JBrit.  Farm,  (^ron.)  One  was  grown  by  Mr. 
French,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  Oldham,  Vicar  of  Dovedale,  and  exhibited 
in  Mr.  Bigg's  seed-shop  in  Worcester,  measuring  8  feet  6  inches  round,  and 
weighing  124  lbs.  —  (C.  F.  W.) 

Cucurbita  claviformis,  or  Club-shaped  Gourd.  Large  fruits  of  this  kind 
are  noticed  in  the  newspapers  as  cucumbers,  probably  from  their  long 
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shape.  A  *ery  fine  one  wbb  aent  us  by  our  correBpondent,  Mr.  R.  Saunder*, 
gnrdener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.  at  Luacombe,  Devonihire.  It  waa  rwaed  bj 
him  from  seeds,  recnved  from  Constantinople.  (See  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  3O0.)    The  spedmen  sent  {fig.  39.)  measured  nearly  four  Teet  sti  inches 


le  inches  round  at  the 
. .  of  a  greeniab  yellow 
colour.  Mr.  S.  observes,  that,  gathered  young,  it  is  a  delicate  vegetable, 
and  is  valuable  in  dry  summers  in  connection  with  the  vegetable  marrow 
and  other  gourds  as  a  substitute  for  common  vegetablcn.  One  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton  is  thus  described: 

Prodiffoui  Cucumber.  Mr.  Winter,  of  Shurford,  near  this  town,  has  a 
cucumber  growing  in  his  garden,  which  measures  i  feet  b  inchet  long  /  it  has 
grown  i  inches  in  length  since  Sunday  evening  last,  and  Troni  its  appearance 
:a  likely  to  grow  to  the  uncommon  length  of  e  feet.  —  {Taunton  Courier.) 

Carrott.  In  the  garden  of  John  Marsden,  Esij.  at  Hornby  Castle,  near 
Lancaster,  were  taken  up,  last  week,  several  extraordinary  carrots :  one  of 
them,  which  was  IT  inches  long,  and  laj  inches  in  circumference,  at  tlie 
thickest  part,  weighed  4  lb.  Toz.  Three  others  were  SO  inches  long  each, 
and  weighed  respectively  4  lb.  1  oz.,  3  lb.  ISoz.  and  3  lb.  8oz.  The  roots 
were  Gne,  firm,  and  in  every  respect  eligible  for  the  table.  (Zone.  Gaz- 
Oct.  14.) 

A  head  of  Celery,  weighing  (ir  pound*,  wag  exhibited  in  the  New  Market, 
in  Liverpool,  on  Oct.  7.  It  was  grown  by  Mr.  Gibson,  a  market  gardener 
atBootle.    (Lmtc.  Gas.) 

Second  Cropi  of  Feat.  On  Nov.  2.  a  quantity  of  green  peas  was  gathered 
from  a  field  at  Petham,  self-sown  from  the  spring  crop.  Our  informant 
says,  that  by  going  over  the  field  carefully,  there  might  be  collected  several 
gallons.  There  ere  also  to  be  seen  self-sown  beans,  lo  full  bloom,  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  in  many  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Canterbuiy. 
[Kenluh  Chronicle.) 

Golden  Hotspur  Pea.  In  a  garden  at  Turley,  Wiltshire,  a  fine  second 
crop  of  this  variety,  raised  from  seed  of  those  grown  in  the  present  summer, 
was  matured  for  the  table  as  early  as  the  26th  of  September.   {Saliib.  Jour.) 

Early  &iani(j4  Thuarf  Pea.  In  the  garden  of  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Carling- 
ton  New  Hnll,  near  Galley,  two  crops  of  the  Spanish  dwarf  pea  have  been 

K)duced  this  year  from  the  same  seed.     The  &3t  sowing  took  place  in  the 
ter  end  of  February,  and  the  crop  was  reaped  the  first  week  in  July. 
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After  tome  of  the  seed  had  stood  till  it  wu  sufficiently  ripe,  it  was  again 
committed  to  die  ground  on  the  same  bed,  and  a  second  crop  was  reaped 
on  the  87th  of  September  last.    {Flenan^t  Brit.  Farm,  Mag,  Nov,  1826.^ 

A  second  crop  of  Peat,  from  the  teed  of  thejirtt,  has  also  been  gathered 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pitchal,  at  Gleaston,  in  Lower  Fumess.  (Lane,  Gaz,) 

Second  Crop  of  Potatoet.  The  flj  having  destroyed  the  turnips  sown  on 
S  A.  2  R.  24  P.  of  land,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  ftobert  Williames  Vaughan,  Bart. 
M.  P.  at  Nannau,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  potatoes  were  planted  on 
the  rows,  18  inches  apart,  on  the  26th  of  June  m^  from  which  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  bushels  of  fine  potatoes  were  taken  up  in  the  last  week. 
{,Sir  B,  W,  r.,  />«?.  5^.)    See  also  p.  68. 

Pmchmg  offPotatoe  Blottomt,  We  are  sony  to  observe  that  this  prac- 
tice is  not  generally  adopted,  as  the  produce  would  thereby  be  materially 
increased.  (Salit,  Jour.  Sept,  2.)  A  correspondent  has  found  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  crop  is  not  only  increased,  but  much  better  in  quality,  and 
wishes  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  die  practice,  which  we 
hereby  do,  fully  convinced  of  its  importance.  (See  Encyct.  of  A,SfG.  vn 
loco,)    Cond. 

Large  Cropt  of  Muthroomt.  So  great  has  been  the  quantity  of  this  **  vo- 
luptuous poison  brought  for  sale  to  Preston,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  that  immense  quantities  have  been  dbposed  of  at  threepence  or 
fourpence  a  peck,  and  the  smallest  kind  for  pickling  at  twopence  per  quart. 
Cart  loads  have  been  purchased  for  the  Manchester  market,  ana,  we  dare 
say,  have  proved  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  speculators.   {Pretton  Pilot,) 

Force  of  Vegetation  in  Muthroomt,  Some  men  employed  in  Mr.  HaskoU's 
brewery,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lately  observed  a  large  stone  to  rise  consider- 
ably at  the  interstices ;  and  upon  removing  the  pavement  %o  discover  the 
cause,  found  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  large  mushroom,  the  vegetative  powers 
of  which  had  forced  the  stone  from  its  proper  station.  {SaHt,  Jour,  Sept,  2.) 

Muthroomt  in  Arable  Land,  Two  men  having  potatoes  in  a  field  near 
Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  on  proceeding  to  the  field  to  get  some,  to  their  great 
surprise  found  that  a  large  number  of  fine  mushrooms  had  sprung  up  in  the 
potatoe  rows,  and  in  a  small  space  of  ground  they  gathered  at  least  five  pecks. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  in  a  litde  moss  that  came  offa  building,  with  an 
addition  of  some  dung  gathered  off  the  roads.  {FUntin^t  BrH,  Farm. 
Mag.  Nov,  1826.  p.  121. 

A  large  Muthroom  was  gathered  near  Calverley ;  it  measured  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  circumference,  upon  a  stalk  of  two  inches  and  a  half  m 
diameter,  and  which  together  weighed  twenty  ounces.    (Newtp.) 

Duchette  d*AngoulSme  Pear,  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  thif  exquisite 
fruit  have  been  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Socie^,  and  a  very 
fine  one  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Rogers,  fi-om  his  nursery  at  Southampton. 
It  measured  eleven  inches  round,  and  weighed  nearly  14oz.;  the  flavour 
most  superior.  The  singularity  of  this  pear  is,  that  while  it  is  one  of  the 
highest-flavoured  sorts,  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest.    {See  Part  IF.) 

Extraordinary  Pear  Tree,  "  Old  Baseford,  Nov.  25th,  1826.  Sn*,  Permit 
me  to  lay  before  you  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  pear  tree,  the  name 
of  which,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  the  Brown  Dominion.  It  is  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  stands  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Richard  Charlton, 
of  Old  Baseford,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
thirteen  yards,  and  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  branches,  is  eighteen 
^rds,  making  a  circumference  of  fifty-four  yards.  The  trunk  measures 
six  feet  seven  inches  round.  This  tree  for  these  last  twenty  years  has  not 
produced  less  than  from  twenty  to  eighty  pecks  per  year.  In  the  year  1823 
It  bore  107  pecks  of  pears,  each  peck  containing  420  pears ;  and  this  present 
year,  1826,  it  has  produced  100  pecks,  each  peck  containing  270  pears,  and 
each  peck,  when  gathered,  weighed  20  lb.,  making  a  total  of  a  ton  weight 
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i)f  p^an  in  one  year.  What  is  most  singular  is,  that  as  the  tree  grows  older, 
the  fruit  grows  finer,  to  the  decreasing  of  above  a  hundred  pears  in  the 
peck.  I  suppose  this  is  owine  to  the  laying  of  manure  and  soil  around  the 
fpots.    The  iruit  keeps  till  ^fiiy     I  send  you  four  of  them. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  E.  M.  Mathsb. 

Pec,  8.  We  tasted  the  pears,  and  found  them  of  the  breaking  class,  and 
of  a  ipiddling  good  flavour,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  regular  inform, 
^Ith  a  rough  russet-coloui^  skin,    ifiond.) 

American  Aloe.  The  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  in  the  greenhouse  of 
the  Hon.  Newton  Fdlowes,  at  Eggesford,  has  now  attained  the  height  of 
90  feet,  being  a  growth  of  26  feet  since  the  first  week  in  June ;  the  stem  is 
17  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  chan- 
delier, 38  branches  springing  from  the  main  stem,  on  which  have  been 
counted  5000  flowers  and  flower  buds ;  one  branch  alone  has  261  buds. 
The  plant  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  is  expected  to  continue  in  flower 
till  October.    {Plymouth  Heraldy  Sept.  9. 1826.) 

MehncUo  de  olor.    Among  a  variety  of  seeds  received  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  Fareham,  near  Pl3m[iouth,  from  his  correspondent,  Edward  Watts,  Esq., 
British  Consul  at  Carthagena  (Colombia),  last  winter,  were  some  of  those 
of  the  Meloncko  de  ohr^  or  small  sweet-scented  melon,  so  universally  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit.    This 
plant,  cultivated  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pontey  (whose  taste  and  skill 
need  no  eulogium  from  us),  has  flowered  and  perfected  its  fruit,  which  we 
have  seen,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  respecting 
its  exquisite  fragrance,  which,  when  heightened,  as  we  presume  is  the  case, 
by  the  genial  temperature  of  its  native  climate,  must  be  perceptible  to  a 
great  distance  around.    This  fruit,  which  appears  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated with  ease  in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  melon-frame,  is  of  an  oval  or  egg 
'^ape,  eqfiai  in  nze  to  a  moderate-sized  lime  or  large-sized  hen's  egg ;  when 
ripe,  it  IS  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  rind,  exhaling  an 
odour  of  an  almost  overpowering  sweetness,  peculiar  to  itself.    The  use  to 
which  we  brieve  it  is  put  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  is,  like  the  per- 
fumed fruit  of  the  Rose  Ap))le  {Eitgema  Jambos),  to  place  in  drawers  with 
clothes,  to  which  it  communicates  a  considerable  portion  of  its  delicious 
odour.    We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  culture  of  this  fragrant 
and  curious  plant,  to  such  of  our  friends  as  are  admirers  of  the  rare  and 
exquisite  productions  of  nature ;  nor  can  we  give  too  much  praise  to  Mr. 
Pontey,  for  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which,  at  his  own  private  expense,  he 
encourages  the  introduction  of  rare  and  valuable  plants  into  this  neighbour- 
hood.   At  the  same  time  we  sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  pos- 
sessing in  Mr.  Pontey  so  valuable  a  coadjutor  in  his  patriotic  labours.    Be- 
sides the  sweet-scented  melon,  Mr.  Pontey  possesses  several  thriving  plants 
of  the  Albacca.del  MorUey  another  rare  and  aromatic  plant,  raised  ^rom  ted 
received  from  Colombia  last  winter ;  together  with  a  number  of  thriving 
specimens  of  that  eleeant  West  Indian  shrub,  the  Camel  Bush  (Cerbera 
Tkevetia)f  so  r«markame  for  the  degapce  of  its  foliage,  and  the  fragrance 
of  its  fine  golden  blossoms.     The  camel  bush  is,  we  understand,  known  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carthagena  by  the  naoie  of  Cavallonga  OrtoUoy  and  an  oil 
of  mufih  iOelebriiy  in  those  parts,  called  Cavationga^  is  obtained  from  its 
seeds.    iPlymovih  Merald,  Sept,.9.  IS$6,) 

.  The  iW^pot  Tree  {Corypha  umbracu/ifera).  A  1^  of  this  extraordinary 
palm  hftfi  lately  been  brougnt  over  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  place 
It  is  a  native,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  of 
Hampsjtead.  The  leaf  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  it  measiires  fully 
1 1  ieet  in  height,  16  feet  across  its  widest  spread,  and  from  38  to  40  feet  in 
circumlSerence.  If  expanded  as  a  canopy,  it  is  sufficient  to  defend  a  dinner 
party  of  six  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  Cevlon  is  carried  about  by  the 
natives  for  that  purpose.    (Newsp.) 
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"Agreeably  ti 
it,l  have  much  ple«nin 
^ou  the  foilowing  ihort 
the  plant  BoD^wrte* 
;.S0.)  In  Julv  and  Au- 
,  I  travellea  through 
nd  part  of  France  to 
risited  by  the  way  mott 
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Yucca  gforiosa.  Sip^  there  is  now  in  the  garden  of  G.  W.  Newell,  Esq-, 
Hollyport  Green,  near  Maidenhead,  a  plant  of  the  Yucca  gloriosa  about 
five  years  of  age,  which  flowered  in  June,  1825.  The  height  wat  nearly  6 
feet  from  the  l^se  of  the  flower  stem,  which  consisted  of  about  43  panicles, 
with  from  15  to  20  flowers  on  each.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the 
last  and  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  two  shoots  have  sprung  from  the 
base  of  the  old  flower  stem,  which  shoots  have  this  autumn  thrown  out 
flowering  stems,  one  of  which  is  now  in  bloom,  and  the  other  in  a  very 
forward  state,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  will  flower,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues as  mild  as  it  is  at  present.  The  height  of  the  one  in  bloom  is  5  feet 
from  the  base,  and  the  number  of  panicles  are  30,  averaging  about  14 
flowers  on  each,  the  length  of  them  bein^  9  inches.  A  plant  of  the  Yucca 
filamentosa  flowered  in  very  fine  style  in  tho  same  garden  in  July  and 
August.  Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  circumstance  for  the  Yucca  gloriosa  to 
flower  two  years  in  succession  ?  .  I  aai, 

A  constant  reader  of  your  excellent  and  useful  Gardener's  Magazine, 

Maidenhead,  Oct.  14th,  1826.  W.  A.P. 

Edwards  Square,  Kensington,  was  laid  out  in  1819,  by  Mc.  Alexander 
Paul  Sack,  now  Director  of  the  National  Botanic  Garden  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  his  own  plan.  In  the  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening  it  is  erroneously 
stated  to  have  been  laid  out  from  the  plan  of  A.  Aiglio,  Esq.  on  the  autho- 
rity, if  we  recollect  right,  of  Mr.  Aiglio  himself;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  an  explanation  from  that  gentleman,  who  is,  we  believe,  in  Paris. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  insert  the  correction  sent  us  by  Mr.  Sack.  (Sept,  ilk.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  June  15.  The  Secretarv  having  read  to 
the  Meeting  a  Report  by  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson  and  Mr.  John  Hay,  relative 
to  the  Frame  for  preserving  Wall-Trees,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Dick,  gar- 
dener to  William  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Ballendean,  and  a  model  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  Society  some  time  ago ;  and  that  report  being  highly  favourable, 
they  unanimously  voted  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  directed 
that  the  frame  be  erected  against  a  wall  in  the  Garden,  so  as  to  be  properly 
seen  by  the  members. 

Having  heard  a  report  from  the  meeting  of  Garden  Committee,  held  on 
the  8th  of  June,  relative  to  some  remarkable  clusters  of  cultivated  Mush- 
rooms sent  from  Pinkie  House,  and  having  also  considered  the  merit  of 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  the  gardener  there,  in  forcing  and  blanching  Rhubarb- 
stalks  in  the  open  ground  in  the  manner  of  sea-kale,  the  Council  unani- 
mously agreedf  that  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  that  lie  be  requested  to  allow  an  a(!count  of  his  practice  of  forcing 
and  blanching  Rhubarb  to  be  printed  in  the  Memoirs. 

Jufy  &,    Five  prizes  were  awarded  for  diflerent  fiiiits. 

Sept,  6.  Nineteen  prizes  were  awarded  for  fruits,  which  were  in  general 
of  excellent  Quality,  and  aflbrded  abundant  evidence  of  the  attention  now 
pud  to  the  higher  branches  of  horticulture  in  this  country.  Some  pleas- 
ing proofs  were  given  of  the  advancement  of  horticultural  improvement  in 
the  production,  at  this  meeting,  of  two  seedling  Peaches,  a  seedlinsGrape- 
vine,  two  seedling  Apples,  and  a  seedling  Pear.  The  seedling  reaches 
were  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Hopei, 
Bart,  of  Lufihess,  personally :  he  stated  that  they  had  been  raised  at  the 
garden  of  his  nepnew  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  Mr.  Jamea  Smith,  the 
gardener  at  Hopetoun  House.  One  of  the  sorts  was  regarded  as  being  of 
most  excellent  quality;  and  the  Committee  unanimously  recommended 
that  an  extra  medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith  for  this  production,  with  a 
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request  that  he  will  furnisfi  the  history  of  it,  and  communicate  cuttingt 
for  the  Experimental  Garden.  The  bunch  of  seedling  Grape  was  likewise 
regarded  as  of  very  superior  auality ;  and  the  Committee  were  equally  un- 
animous in  recommending  ttie  awarding  of  an  extra  medal  for  it,  to  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  gardener  to  James  Wemyss,  Esq.  M.P.,  Wemyss  Castle ; 
with  a  request  that  the  Experimental  Garden  may  be  supplied  with  cut- 
tings, when  a  glazed  house  shall  be  ready.  The  seedling  A!pples  were  com- 
municated by  Mr.  George  Bell  of  Leith,  and  Mr.  Finlayof  Milfield;  and 
die  seedling  Pear  was  from  Ormiston  Hall  Garden. 

The  culture  of  the  Tomato  or  Love-apple  in  Scotland  seeming  to  the 
Committee  to  deserve  encouragement,  and  six  distinct  varieties  raised  at 
Kennet  Garden  and  ripened  in  the  open  air  being  produced  to  the  meet- 
ing, the  Committee  recommended  the  awarding  an  extra  medal  to  Mr. 
Ptoter  Bamet,  gardener  to  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet,  for  his  success  in 
this  branch  of  culture. 

There  were  jprodueed  bunches  nearly  ripe  of  the  Black  Cluster  and 
Greek  Gittpe,  from  the  open  w^l  of  the  garden  of  Alexander  Cowan^Esq. 
Lass  wade,  evincing  both -good  management  and  a  favourable  season. 

There  were  likewise  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  old  John  Monteith 
pear,  from  an  aged  standard-tree  m  tne  orchard  at  Ormiston  Hall,  and 
also  some  specimens  of  the  same  pear  gathered  from  a  graft  taken  from  the 
aged  standard,  and  placed  on  a  hard  stock  against  a  south-east  wall ;  the 
former  being  stunted  and  scraggy,  and  the  latter  large,  plunxp,  and  beautiful. 

The  Wine  Committee  report,  that  several  of  tne  Wines  produced 
are  excellent  of  their  kinds,  and  at  least  equal  to  most  of  those  formerly 
brought  forwEU*d  in  competition.  That  which  particularly  attracted 
notice,  and  to  which  they  consider  the  Medal  as  due,  is  marked 
^  Melville  Island  ;**  the  same  competitor  producing  another  excellently 
prepared  Wine,  marked  ^  Caucasus.'^  On  opening  the  accompanying 
sealed  letter,  the  Committee  found,  that  the  Melville  Island  Wine  was 
prepared  of  White  Currants  and  Refined  Sugar,  without  Spirits ;  and  the 
Caucasus  Wine  from  a  combination  of  White  Currants  and  Raspberries, 
by  Mrs.  Patrick  Torrie,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh. 

A  Liqueur,  prepared  from  Geans  and  Cherries,  in  imitation  of  the  Swiss 
Kirschewasser,  at  Troquhair  House,  and  transmitted  to  the  Society  bv 
Lord  Linton,  through  the  hands  of  Old  Provost  Henderson,  was  produced; 
and  although  no  medal  has  been  offered  for  Distilled  Liqueurs,  yet  the  Com- 
mittee recommended,  that  an  extra  medal  be  presented  for  this  Liqueur,  to 
shew  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Societv  to  encourage  every  manufactuns 
connected  with  the  produce  of  the  Garden. 

Sept.  7th.  The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  George 
Shiells,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House,  mr. 
Shiells,  finding  that  the  Black  Damascus  Grape  did  not  *et  freely,  took 
some  bunches  of  the  flowers  of  the  Royal  Muscadine,  a  free  setting  kind, 
and  of  which  he  had  flowers  to  spare,  and  dusted  the  pollen  over  the 
flowers  of  the  Black  Damascus,  about  eight  days  after  these  had  expanded, 
and  when  the  stigmata  seemed  crowned  with  globules.  Hiose  bundles  of 
the  Black  Damascus  so  treated,  set  very  freely ;  while  those  not  dusted 
with  the  Muscadine  pollen,  set  only  a  few  hemes  in  each  bunch.  Sped- 
mens  of  bunches  of  both  kinds  were  presented  at  the  meetmg.  The  meet- 
ing, regarding  this  practice,  whether  altogether  original  or  not,  (See  Qard. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  308.),  as  deservins  of  attention  and  encouragement,  unani- 
mously voted  an  extra  medal  to  Mr.  Shiells ;  whose  letter  mrther  proved 
that  tiie  practice  was,  on  his  part,  the  result  of  his  own  judgment  and 
reflection. 

The  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society  was  instituted  In  1812,  for  **  the  en* 
eouragement  of  all  attempts  to  improve  our  present  Horticultural  knowledge 
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ttid  practice,  by  bestowing  rewardB  upon  those  n^inben  of  the  Society  who 
communicate  useful  information  on  horticultural  subjects ;  who  raise  or 
introduce  new  and  approved  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers;  who 
produce  the  best  specimens,  and  raise  the  latest  crops  of  prescribed  articles, 
or  who,  in  any  department  of  Horticulture,  appear  to  merit  approbation." 

Its  members  consist  of  amateurs  of  horticulture,  and  of  professional 
and  practical  gardeners. 

Amateurs  are  considered  members,  on  paying  lOi.  ed»  of  entry-money,  5i. 
to  the  library,  and  the  annual  sum  of  5s.  or  5/.  5i.  for  life ;  and  gardeners 
who  have  charge  of  hot^houses,  on  paying  Bt,  of  entry,  2#,  ei.  to  the  library, 
and  4«.  annually,  or  2/.  1 2«.  6d.  for  life ;  and  all  other  gardeners  on  paying 
Si,  entry,  2*.  ed,  to  the  library,  and  2«.  6rf.  annually,  or  1/.  ]  U.  6d,  for  life. 

Donations  for  a  permanent  fund  are  also  received  by  the  Society.  The 
number  of  meetings  in  the  year  is  not  fixed,  and  the  number  and  value  of 
prizes  depend  chiefly  on  the  liberality  of  the  nobili^  and  gentry  of  Glas- 
gow and  Its  vicinity.  A  librarv  is  to  be  formed  chiedV  of  horticultural,  bo- 
tanical, and  agricultural  books ;  donations  to  which  will  be  thankfully 
recdved,  and  a  list  of  the  donors  will  be  appended  to  the  library  catalogue. 
The  above  and  other  flatters  were  sanctioned  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Nov.  182/»,  and  printed  in  1826,  under  the  title  of  "  Articles  and 
Regulations  of  theGlas^w  Horticultural  Society."  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  of  a  beginning  having  been  made  to  the  lilvary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  ul- 
timately be  rendered  accessible,  under  certain  regulations,  to  all  the  gardeners 
ld>out  Glasgow,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not. 

Dumfiiet  and  GaUotoatf  Horticultural  Society,  The  Committee  report, 
that  on  the  21st  October  a  prize  had  been  awarded  to  James  Cunningham, 
gardener  to  W.  Stothert,  Esq.  of  Cargen,  for  the  best  walnuts ;  and  another 
to  Charles  Davidson,  gardener  to  — — *  Murray,  Esq.  of  Murraysthwaite,  for 
the  best  filberts. 

On  the  2d  Decenter  «  variety  of  prizes  were  awarded  for  apples  and 
pears.  A  prize  was  also  awarded  for  an  excellent  assortment  of  vegetables, 
particularly  very  fine  cauliflower  and  celery.  The  fruit  was  very  fine,  and 
in  excellent  condition. 

The  Secretary  produced  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Joseph  Sa- 
Inpe,  Esq.  Secretanr  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  containing  a 
very  liben^  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Society,  granting  one 
of  their  large  silver  medals  ^ear/^  {and  to  begin  with  the  present  year  1826}, 
the  medal  to  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  the  Dumfries  and  Gralloway 
Society  to  any  one  member  of  the  Society  they  shall  think  the  most  deserv- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  his  competitions,  culHvaiion,  or  communica- 
tions on  Horticultural  subjects. 

The  Committee  resolved,  that  in  consideration  of  the  variety  of  valuable 
^ides  produced  in  an  excellent  ptate  of  cultivation  during  the  year  1826, 
by  William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Kbexiezer  Stott,  Esq.  of  Castledykes, 
toey  therefore  recommend  him  as  the  person  proper  to  receive  the  njedai 
so  liberally  and  handsomely  agreed  to  beawaraed  as  a  reward  of  merit  by. 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  Committee,  in  order  that  the  reward  of  merit  may  be  diflused  as 
generally  as  possible,  and  to  induce  gardeners  to  distinguish  themselves,  and 
that  local  circumstances  and  situations  may  have  no  undue  influence,  re- 
solve that  the  successful  candidate  who  may  be  preferred  in  the  course  of 
any  year  shall  not  be  entided  to  receive  a  similar  compliment  till  afler  the 
lapse  of  one  year.  W.  G. 

Dumfries,  2d  D^.  1 826. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Montrose,  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  regula- 
tions and  bye-laws  of  this  society,  which  was  instituted  in  1826.    It  con- 
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sists  of  a  president,  Henry  Westmacoikt,  Esq. ;  ft  committee  of  five,  a  secre* 
tary  and  treasurer  Mr.  Charles  Sharp,  and  a  number  of  members,  with 
amateurs  and  practical  gardeners.  The  prizes  are  to  be  ^ven  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  May,  June,  July,  and  September.  —  A  circulating  garden 
library  would,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  prore  highly  useful  at  Montrose.  H.L.. 

Ayrshire  Horticultural  Library,  Tne  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Horticultural  Library  took  place  at  Ayr  on  the  3d  November,  when 
the  following  office-bearers  were  elected. 

Mr.  Thomas  Skinner,  preses.  Committee,  Messrs.  James  Andrew,  John 
Goudie,  John  Smith.  Thomas  Imrie,  treasurer.  William  M'Carter, 
librarian  and  clerk. 

Among  the  many  institutions  at  present  in  the  town  and  county  of  Ayr, 
none  seems  to  be  in  a  more  thriving  state,  and  worthy  of  notice,  than  the 
one  above  named.  It  is  progressively  advancing  in  number  of  members, 
and  consequently  in  number  of  books.  It  was  instituted  about  two  years 
ago  by  several  gardeners,  and  is  now  patronized  by  the  first  gentlemen  in 
the  county.  It  consists  of  about  100  vols,  of  most  expensive  and  valu- 
able works,  which  are  scarcely  any  where  else  to  be  found.  They  are  well 
selected  by  a  committee  of  intelligent  Horticulturists,  and  it  requires  simply 
to  mention  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Institution  more  into 
the  notice  of  the  farmers,  for  whose  interest  we  rejoice  to  understand  they 
have  determined  likewise  to  embrace  works  calculated  to  promote  the 
science  of  agriculture.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  Institution  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  libraries  in  this  country, 
and  an  honour  to  the  county  of  Ayr.  We  understand  this  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  example  has  been  followed  in  other  counties.  The  terms  are 
extremely  moderate,  and  the  money,  when  collected,  is  instantly  laid  out 
in  increasing  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Agriculture,  &c, — {Ayrshire  Magnet,) 

We  received  the  above  after  the  whole  of  our  Magazine  was  sent  to 
press,  otherwise  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  procure  some  account  of 
the  origin  and  rules  of  this  very  interesting  institution,  so  much  in  unison 
with  our  sentiments.  We  trust  to  Mr.  M'Carter  to  supply  us  with  this  in- 
formation for  our  next  Number. 

Grapes.  —  There  is  at  present  (Oct.  1.)  growing  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
front  of  a  house  with  a  west  exposure,  befondng  to  Mr.  William  Craven, 
village  of  Dirleton,  a  most  abundant  crop  of  black  cluster  grapes,  fully  ripe. 
Opposite  the  windows,  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  singularly  large.  This  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  this 
part  of  Scotland,  being  within  one  mue  of  the  sea,  quite  exposed  to  the 
west  winds.  Mr.  Chraven  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  training  of  the 
vines,  and  now  considers  himself  more  tnan  requited  for  the  trouble  be- 
stowed on  them.  The  abundance  of  the  crop  may  by  some  be  attributed 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season ;  but  for  these  two  years  back  he  has  reaped 
a  plentiful  crop.  A  vine  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  growing  in  the  open  air 
in  the  garden  of  piaud  Nelson,  Esq.  Ardardan,  vfhich  has  a  good  crop. 
The  clusters  are  large  and  handsome,  the  berries  well  swelled,  and  nearly 
as  highly  coloured  as  if  they  had  been  grown  in  a  hot-house.  This  is  a 
striking  effect  of  the  almost  tropical  heat  which  prevailed  in  this  country 
this  season.  —  (Fife  Herald,) 

Grapes  in  the  open  Air.  —  As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  fineness  of 
the  season,  a  good  crop  of  ^pes  has  been  produced  in  the  open  air  at 
Barncluth  garden,  near  Hamilton,  a  great  part  of  which  were  completely 
npe.  A  few  of  the  bunches  weighed  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  &  pound 
and  three  quarters ;  but  these  were  forced,  in  so  far  that  either  bricks,  tiles, 
or  slates  were  placed  under  them,  and  belUglasses  above  them.    The  gar- 
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dener  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  slates  succeeded  much  better  in  bringing 
them  forward  than  either  the  tiles  or  the  bricks.  We  have  also  seen  some 
very  rich  clusters  of  grapes  raised,  at  Carmyle  House,  in  the  open  air, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  artificial  heat.  —  {Glasgow  Herald,) 

WainuU.  —  We  were  this  day  (Oct.  2.)  shown  some  walnuts  completely 
matured,  and  equal  to  any  English  or  foreign  fruit  we  ever  saw.  They  were 
flrown  in  East  Lothian,  and  the  trees  from  which  thev  were  gathered  were 
uteraliy  covered  with  fruit.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  this  fruit  ripen  here  in 
any  season,  but  to  have  it  so  early  as  the  end  of  September,  is  certainly 
unparalleled.  —  {Scottjnan.) 

-  Walnuts  and  Chesmds  grew  and  ripened  this  season  in  the  open  air  in 
several  places  in  the  Highlands,  particularly  at  Castle  Menzies.  —  {Scots 
Times,) 

Huge  P^ar.  — A  pear  of  the  Bell  tongue  variety  was  pulled  the  other 
day  at  Terraughty,  Dumfries-shire,  which  is  16^  inches  in  circumference  at 
one  place,  and  12^  at  another.  Its  weight  is  exactlv  27  oz.,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  a  larger  pear  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  m  Scotland.  —  (Dum- 
fries  Courier,) 

Lemna,  or  Dude's  Meal,  — This  singular  genus  is  rarely  seen  in  flower 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  and  indeed  its  flowers  were  veij  long  a  desideratum 
in  the  botanical  world.  L.  gibba  had  been  seen  in  fiow&r,  we  believe,  in 
England  only  by  Mr.  Borrer  of  Henfield,  Sussex,  who  observed  it  at  Lewis ; 
till  last  summer  Dr.  Greville  observed,  on  the  24th  of  July,  both  L.  gibba 
and  L.  minor  in  flower  in  great  abundance  in  the  ditch  at  the  west  end  of 
Duddingston  Loch.  —  (J>.  Brewster^ s  Jour.  Oct,  p.  377.) 

Botanic  Garden^  Edinburgh,  lOth  Sept,  1826. — The  following  list  of 
rare  plants,  which  have  flowered  here  during  the  last  three  months,  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  Graham  to  Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal : 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  flowered  in  the  open  border,  in  front  of  one  of  the 
stoves.  Banksia  aemula,  flowering  very  freely  in  the  greenhouse ;  the  young 
branches  and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  rusty  pubescence.  Callicarpa  cana, 
raised  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  India  in  1 823,  and  marked 
**  Nepaul ;"  it  has  been  kept  in  the  stove. 

Campanula  dichotoma,  and  grandiflora.  Capparis  spinosa.  Caper  bush, 
in  the  open  border,  in  front  of  one  of  the  stoves.  Commelina  cyanea. 
Draba  alpina  $  siliculas  pilosae.  Br.  Supplement  to  Appendix  of  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage.  The  seeds  of  this  and  several  other  arctic  plants  were 
given  to  Professor  Graham  by  Mr.  Fisher,  after  Captain  Parry's  second 
voyage.  Some  of  the  plants  could  not  be  preserved  after  they  had  ger- 
minated ;  but  this  is  fully  established. 

Glycine  mollis.  Irisvema.  Ixora  incamata.  Lobelia  corymbosa.  (Hook. 
Exot.  Flor.)  Lonicera  flexuosa.  Lotus  decumbens.  (Sm.  Engl.  For.)  L. 
minor.  Bishop,  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  Jan.  1826.  **  This  plant  we  had  from 
Mr.  Bishop  himself,  and  I  cannot  hesitate  in  considering  it  the  L.  decurti^ 
bens  of  Smith." 

Ma£;nolia  grandiflora,  flowered  freely  on  the  open  wall.     Martynia  pro- 
boscicfea :  the  seeds  were  brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Mair,  and  the  plant 
.  is  ripening  fruit.     Musa  sapientum.     Nelumbium  speciosum.     Nicotiana 
vincaeflora. 

Nymphaea  alba,  var.  canadensis.  This  is  easily  distinguished  fi'om  the 
European  plant  by  the  longer  divisions  of  the'sti^a,  by  the  very  unequal 
calyx,  by  tne  outer  petals  being  green  on  the  outside,  and  bv  the  rounded 
overlapping  lobes  ot  the  leaves.  ^  A.  nuphar,  from  Canada,  also  flowered  in 
the  pond  this  season.  It  seemed  certainly  new ;  but  no  memoranda  having 
been  taken  at  the  time,  little  can  be  said,  except  that  the  flowers  very 
nearly  resembled  the  N.  advena,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  was  that  of 
the  N.  liitea;  the  leaves  are  not  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  vater.  Both 
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of  the^e  plants  wef>e  preteiited  to  the  Botanic  Garden  by  the  Countess  of 
Dalhousie,  and  both  flowered  in  July. 

Perseonia  lanceolata.  Polygala  affinis.  Pycnostachys  eoerulea.  Rnellia 
strepens.  Spatalla  bracteata.  Stachys  angustifblia.  Thunbergia  alatit 
Thunber^a  angulata.  Valeriana  alliarifolia.  Yucoa  filamentosa.  Zephy" 
ranthes  rosea. — (Jameion*s  Edin,  PhU.  Jour,  p.  585,  J86.) 

Gatdtheria  Shtdkm  (Ericeae)  has  been  raised  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
Britain,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow,  from  seeds  gathered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Scouler  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Farther  up 
the  country  they  found  extensive  tracts  covered  with  the  blue  flowers  of 
Phalangium  esculentum  (Asphodelese),  which  a  good  deal  resembles  the  com- 
mon field  hyacinths,  and  is  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  natives  of 
Columbia.  **  In  botanizing  in  this  agreeable  spot,  they  were  charmed  with 
the  little  Calypso  borealis,  and  the  graceful  liinnaea  borealis^  both  of  which 
are  well  known  to  be  equally  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe." — {Brewster^ a  Eijlin,  Joum,  Oct,  1826,  p.  379.) 

Double  Scotch  Roses.  —  We  have  just  seen  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Austin  and  M'Aslan,  in  whose  nursery  at  Glasgow  most  of  the  best  sorts 
have  been  raised  from  seed,  and  where  there  is  now  the  most  complete  col- 
lection in  Britain.  It  consists  of  210  varieties;  and  what  renders  it  par-^ 
ticularly  valuable  to  purchasers  is,  that  after  each  name  fure  the  initial  letters 
of  the  colour  of  the  flower,  as  B.  blush^  C.  cream.,  D.  dark,  L.  light,  M^ 
marble,  P.  purple,  R.  red,  S.  striped,  T.  tinged,  W.  white^  Y.  yellow.  We 
are  sure  it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  London  nurserymen,  if  they 
would  take  the  same  trouble  with  their  lists ;  for  the  names  of  roses,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  convey  no  sort  of  idea  of  their  colours,  and  intending 
purchasers  are  puzzled  and  disheartened  so  as  not  to  purchase  so  freely  m  if 
they  knew  what  they  were  purchasing. 

laELAND. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland^  Julu  6.  Six  prizes  were  given  for  florists' 
flowers.  At  the  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  ripened  on  open  garden  walls; 
eight  prizes  were  given  away ;  the  first  for  peaches,  to  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener 
to  W.  GregoiT,  Esq.    {Irish  Farm*  Jour,) 

Salt,  "  We  know  many  Irish  farmers  who  lately  tried  salt  as  a  manure, 
and  the  result  of  their  experiment  establishes  the  justice  of  English  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  recommends  one  bushel 
to  one  acre,  on  the  good  authority  of  a  eentleman  who  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  salt  as  a  manure,  and  held,  that  the  proportion  of  a  bushd 
to  one  acre  answered  best,  and  the  land  was  more  productive." 

Farmers  should  not  overlook  this  fact,  that  corn  grown  on  land  manured 
by  sea-weed,  or  ^own  on  sea  land,  is  peculiarly  rich  and  luxuriant.  Whence 
arises  this  pecuhar  richness  of  growth,  if  not  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
land  being  impregnated  with  salt  ?    {Irish  Farm,  Jour.) 

Grapes  on  an  open  Wall.  In  addition  to  other  proofs  of  the  fine  season 
we  have  had,  there  were  gathered  the  first  week  of  November,  two  baskets 
of  perfectly  ripe  and  w^lMavoured  grapes,  in  large  bunches,  from  an  open, 
unprotected  wall,  in  the  garden  of  A.  Semple,  Esq.  at  Malahide,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.     (Irish  Farm.  Jour.) 

Potatoes.  The  editor  of  the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal  relates,  in  his  paper 
of  Oct.  21.,  an  experiment  made  in  his  own  garden  at  Rathfarnham,  near 
Dublin,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  artificial  watering  on  the  potatoe.  Though 
the  water  was  not  given  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  apparently  was  poured 
on  the  drill,  instead  of  in  the  furrow  between  the  drills,  still  the  result  was 
in  favour  of  watering.  In  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  about  Avignon 
and  Florence,  for  example,  the  potatoe  Is  grown  in  the  fields  in  rows,  and 
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as  foon  as  they  are  earthed  up  the  water  is  admitted,  twice  a  week,  ten  or 
twelve  houn  each  tim^  in  the  furrows  between  the  rows,  so  that  the  soil 
and  subsoil  is  as  thoroughly  soaked  as  in  watering  grass  lands.  In  the  vale 
of  the  Amo,  every  description  of  crop  is  grown  in  drills,  and  watered  in  this 
manner;  and  altnough  the  practice  of  watering  arable  lands  does  not  suit 
the  cold  and  moist  climate  of  the  British  isles,  yet  when  it  is  tried,  the  pro- 
cess observed  in  countries  where  it  is  carried  on  successfully  on  a  large 
scale  should  be  imitated.  A  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  editor  judiciously 
recommends  making  holes  with  sticks  among  the  roots  of  the  plants,  at  least 
a  foot  deep,  and  pouring  the  water  into  them. 

Experimental  Fam,  A  prospectus  is  now  circulating  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  in  the^  vicinity  of  Dublin.  We  thought  Uie  days  for  such 
things  had  been  gone  by.  There  is  quite  knowledge  enough  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture  already,  at  least  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland;  what  is 
most  wanted  for  that  country,  is  to  embody  the  knowledge  already  known 
in  the  general  practice  of  cultivators.  There  is  no  way  of  ejecting  this  so 
judiciously  as  tnat  of  every  proprietor  doing  all  he  can  for  his  own  estate. 
Let  him  live  there  and  devote  himself  to  its  improvement,  or  find  a  sub- 
stitute  who  will;  but  whether  he  does  or  does  not,  an  experimental  farm 
at  Dublin  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.  While  we  state  this  as  our  opinion,  we 
do  not  mean  to  question  die  sincerity  or  patriotism  of  the  proposer  of  this 
experimental  farm,  of  whom  we  know  notning. 
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Sept.  5.  No  meeting  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  meeting-room  bone 
under  repair,  but  various  articles  were  sent  for  exhibition,  among  which 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 

A  branch  of  a  peach  tree,  bearing  two  perfect  Peaches  and  a  Nectarine, 
from  Mr.  James  Arly,  gardener  to  Frederick  Reeves,  Esq.  of  East  Sheen, 
Surrey.  Two  Melons,  crown  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Grreenshields,  C.M.H.S.,  gardener  to  Richard  Benyon  de  Beauvoir, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  A  branch  of  a  peach  tree,  bearing  two  perfect  Peaches  and  a 
Nectarine,  from  Mr.  John  Baker,  gardener  to  John  Hemson,  Esq.  at  South 
Weald,  Brentwood.  Dried  fruit  of  the  Kishmish  Apricot  and  of  the  Date, 
from  Sadi  Ombark.  Specimens  of  Lambert's  Nut,  from  Aylmer  Bourke 
Lambert,  Esq.  F.H.S.  A  seedling  Yellow  Nectarine,  ofgreat  beauty,  from 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co.  of  Exeter.  (Noticed  in  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  453.) 

Sept.  19.  ThefoUowing  Paperi  were  read :~— On  planting  the  moist  al- 
luvial banks  of  Rivers  with  Fruit  Trees.  By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S. — 
Upon  the  Cultivation  of  Fuchsias.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to 
William  Pinchbeck,  Esq.  of  Camberwell,  Surrey ;  communicated  by  John 
Wrench,  Esq.  F.Ii.S.  —  I Jpon  the  Cultivation  of  Asparagus.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  George  Sanders.  —  An  Account  of  nine  varieties  of 
Persian  Melons.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c..  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  Garden,  -r- Notice  of  certain  Vineries  at  various  places  in  Scotland, 
with  arched  Hanging  Trellises.  By  Mr.  William  Smith,  under-gardener  in 
the  Arboretum  department  of  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  at  Qiiswick. — 
On  some  new  varieties  of  Plums.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Thomas 
And.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President. 

Among  the  Matters  exhibited  were  the  following:  —  Dried  fruit  of  Zizy- 
phus  Jujuba(the  Date  of  the  Chinese),  from  John  Reeves,  Esq.  F.H.S.  of  Can- 
ton.   Blanched  shoots  of  Symphytum  officinale.     These  may  be  eaten  like 
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the  blanched  shoots  of  Angelica,  or  FSnochio.  Flowers  of  Zinnia  miikifloniy 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Torbron,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  F.H.S.  A 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  combined  in  one  fruit,  from  Mr.  Cortessor,  sent  by 
John  Trotter,  Esq. 

Oct.  5d,  7%^  following  are  tome  of  the  Af otters  which  were  exhibited.  — 
Fruits  of  Eugenia  Jambos,  or  the  yellow  Rose  Applet  of  Psidium  Cattleia- 
nam,  and  of  the  Mango,  from  the  Earl  of  Powis,  F.  H.  S.  Fruits  of  the 
myrtle-leaved  and  oval  Orange,  and  specimens  of  the  long-fruited  Cap- 
sicum, from  Mr.  William  Buck,  F.H.S.  Fruit  of  Cratsegus  tanacetifolia, 
from  James  Robert  Gowen,  Esq.  F.FI.S.  Fruit  of  the  Madeira  and  Madras 
CitMMi,froin  Mr. Thomas  Moffiitt,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Viscount  Sydney, 
F.H.S. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Society,  —  Roots  of  Lathyrus  tuberosus.  Plants 
of  Chou  k  grosses  cotes,  vert  et  blonde,  of  Cove  Tronchuda,  (Portuguese 
Cabbi^e,)  of  varieties  of  the  autumn  Radish,  and  of  five  sorts  of  Gourds. 
Flowers  of  a  plant  related  to  the  genus  Gilia,  once  published  under  the 
name  of  Gilia  capitata  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  This  will  become  n 
valuable  hardy  annual. 

Oct.  nth.  7^e  following  Paper  was  read. —  Report  upon  the  new  or 
rare  plants  which  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  between  March,  1825,  and  March  1826.  Part  the  1st,  being  the 
tender  plants.  By  Mr.  John  lindley,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Garden  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

Exhibited  from  the  garden  of  the  iSocftf/^.  —  Flowers  of  Rosa  Champney- 
ana,  of  Oncidium  barbatum,  an  extremely  rare  Brazilian  epiphyte,  and  of 
Lobelia  tupa,  a  rare  herbaceous  plant  from  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Nov.  7th,  The  following  Papers  were  read. — ^On  the  varieties  of  Car- 
doons,  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  them.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews, 
A.L.S.  Accounts  and  descriptions  of  the  several  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Hoya,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Chiswick.  By  Mr.  James  TraUl,  under  gardener  in  the  ornamental 
experimental  department. 

The  foUoiving  are  some  of  the  Matters  which  were  exhibited.  — A  Pome- 
granate ripened  upon  an  open  wall.  From  Mr.  William  Donaldson,  gar- 
dener to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  A  capsule  of  Nelumbium  speciosum, 
and  four  sorts  of  Pears,  grown  at  Vallevfield,  in  Scotland.  From  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  F.H.S.  Psidium  pomiferum,  or  white  Guava,  from  the  gar- 
den of  Mrs.  Marryat,  at  Wimbledon.  Alexanders,  a  vegetable  formerly 
cultivated  instead  of  Celery,  from  Mr.  John  Haythorn,  gardener  to  the 
Lord  Middleton,  F.H.S.  A  specimen  in  spirits  of  Taxodium  distichum 
(deciduous  Cypress)  in  seed;  ripened  in  England,  and  flowers  of  Bidens 
procera,  and  Tagetes  corymbosa,  handsome  new  herbaceous  plants,  from 
Aylmer  Bpurke  Lambert,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Fruit  of  Berberis  Asiatica,  a  rare 
Nepal  shrub,  from  William  Wells,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Green-fleshed  and  Rock 
Melons,  the  produce  of  cuttings  struck  from  Vines  which  had  borne  a  sum- 
mer crop  of  fruit,  from  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S. 
-  From  the  garden  of  the  Society.  —  Flowers  of  24  sorts  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  of  a  new  species  of  Oncidium  from  Brazil,  nearly  allied  to 
O.  flexuosum. 

Nov.  21.  Thefollf>wing  Papers  were  read.  —  Description  with  plans  of 
a  Hot  Wall.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  By  Mr.  John  Hay,  C.M.H.S. 
An  account  of  two  varieties  of  the  Mango  fruit,  which  ripened  in  the  ^ar» 
den  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  at  Walcot  Hidlin  Shropshire.  By  Joseph  Sabine, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  &c.  Secreta^. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Matters  which  were  exhibited. — Curled  Lilac 
Chrysanthemum  sporting  into  curled  Pink,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
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From  the  garden  of  the  Society,  —  Plants  in  jflower  of  ol  8ort4,  and  also 
flowers  of  four  other  sorts  of  CbLrysanthemums.  Seven  sorts  of  Gourds,  and 
eight  sorts  of  Savoys.  Trooper's  Helmet,  and  lemon  queen  Pine  Apples,  and 
1 7  sorts  of  Appled. 

Alto  a  Commuiiication  from  the  Council,  statins,  that  Mr.  Turner,  the  As* 
sistant  Secretary,  having  abused  the  confidence  which  the  Society  had  placed 
in  him,  has  been  discharged  from  his  situation.  Owing  to  the  artful  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Turner  contrived  to  deceive  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  and 
the  successive  Auditors  for  the  last  seven  years,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  submitted  this  report  for  a  great  length  of  time,  if  a  list  ofthe 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  compositions,  and  other  payments, 
without  the'  usual  vouchers,  had  not  been  obtained  from  himself.  After 
giving  him  credit  for  the  payments  for  annual  contributions,  which  he 
made  in  the  names  of  individuals  from  whom  he  had  received  compositions, 
and  the  net  produce  of  his  eiiects  and  furniture,  the  loss  to  the  Society  will- 
amount  to  about  j6840. 

Chistvick  Garden,  Dec,  4th,  The  show  of  Chrysanthemums  here  this 
autumn  is  as  fine  as  usual.  Part  are  trained  against  the  walls,  but  the  gene- 
ral collection,  nearly  50  sorts,  are  in  pots  under  a  glass  roof.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  of  blame,  that  in  this  collection  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  se- 
lections exhibited  in  the  room  of  the  Society  in  London,  the  different  sorts 
are  mixed  indiscriminately,  instead  of  being  grouped  according  to  their 
colours.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  room  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  so  fre- 
quently advanced  in  favour  of  the  latter  method  over  the  former  ,*  of  variety 
over  mixture ;  but  we  must  state  our  opinion,  that  it  is  discreditable  to 
those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  to  exhibit  both  to  young  gar- 
deners, and  persons  who  visit  the  garden  and  attend  the  meetings,  so  de- 
cided an  instance  of  bad  taste.  In  some  matters  of  this  kind  there  may  be 
room  for  disputes,  but  this  is  so  simple  a  matter,  one  in  which  there  is  so 
absolute  a  right  and  wrong,  that  it  is  without,  excuse.  The  influence  of 
example  is  great  even  in  little  things. 

Garden  Regulations,  "  Sir, — 1  observe  that  in  your  Third  Number, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  314.),  you  have  printed  the  regulations  for  the  admission,  &c.  of 
labourers  into  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick ;  now,  I 
confess,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you,  both  as  a  fnend  to  gardeners,  and 
as  a  man  of  common  sense,  when  publishing  these  regulations,  should  not 
have  animadverted  upon  them  in  the  manner  they  deserve.  You  must  be 
aware  that  they  are  held  in  derision  by  all  the  nurserymen  and  master  gar- 
deners about  London  who  know  any  thing  about  them,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  young  men  themselves.  If  so  many  regulations  are  necessaiy  to  manage 
twenty  or  thirty  country  lads,  who  have  no  other  object  tnan  that  of 
learning  their  profession,  what  is  to  be  done  in  large  establishments  ?  Pray 
are  there  as  many  regulations  for  the  clerks  in  Regent  Street  ?  or  if  there 
are,  what  is  the  use  of  them,  since  we  see  one  of  them  has  been  canying  on 
a  sj'stem  of  fraud  and  forgery  for  several  years  without  detection  ?  The 
whole  classification,  and  rules  and  regulations  published  respecting  the  gar- 
den, and  the  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  &c.  &c.  I  pronounce  to  be  m  a 
contracted  and  illiberal  spirit,  unworthy  of  Englishmen.  I  wonder  indeed 
that  the  members  of  a  (professedly)  liberal  society  should  quietly  submit  to 
be  classed  and  regulated,  and  starred  and  scheduled,  like  the  items  in  a  paper 
of  assessed  taxes  ?  Hobtulanub. 

We  were  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  our  correspondent,  when  we  noticed 
the  report  to  which  he  alludes  (Vol.  I.  p.  313.),  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
saying  more  at  the  time  than  giving  a  hint  of  our  opinion,  (p.  315.  Art.  11.) 
As  to  the  17  regulations  for  the  labourers,  we  should  probably  not  have 
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copied  them  inlo  our  pages,  had  it  not  been  to  iuMwer  a  query  (MrJ  Browil*s), 
noticed  at  the  time  on  the  cover.  Rules  and  regulations  to  a  certain  extent 
cannot  be  done  without ;  but  there  should  always  be  enough  of  liberty  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  good  sense  and  discretion  both  in  master  and 
servant.  —  Cond* 

Application  for  Grafts,  Cuttings,  Spe.  **  Sir, — It  appears,  by  a  notice  in 
the  4th  vol.  page  204.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  that  the  Fellows  are  prohibited  from  making  application  to  the 
exhibitors  of  fruits  and  flowers  for  grafts,  cuttings,  &c.  of  the  articles  exhi- 
bited ;  and  by  the  recent  regulations,  subscribers  to  the  Society's  garden  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  any  prospect  of  being  supplied  therefrom  with 
those  or  any  other  articles ;  other  Fellows  are  reierrea  to  the  nurserymen, 
to  whom  distributions  have  been  made,  where  they  may  purchase  such 
plants  as  have  been  supplied  to  them  from  the  Garden.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  a  very  great  accommodation  to  the  unstarred 
fellows,  if  lists  were  to  be  published  annually  by  the  Council,  of  the  names 
of  those  nurserymen,  with  their  places  of  residence,  who  stand  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Seer etarif  s  favour,  and  have  plants,  &c,  for  sale,  which  have 
been  supplied  to  them  from  the  Society's  garden,  in  order  that  the  raon- 
subscribing  Fellows  (particularly  those  residing  at  a  great  distance  >  from 
London)  may  know  wnere  to  purchase  those  articles,  which,  by  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  obtain  by  other  means.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement would  to  myself,  and  many  other  of  the  Fellows  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  particularly  useful,  especially  during  the  planting  season; 
but  from  the  want  of  such  a  list,  we  are  deprived  of  the  power,  even  by 
purchase,  of  supplying  our  wants,  and  the  nurserymen  lose  the  sale  of 
many  plants  for  which  they  would  otherwise  receive  orders.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

«*  20th  Nov,  1826.  ««  Mbntob." 

Spanish  Hoe,  The  engraving  and  description  of  the  Spanish  hoe  sent 
by  Mentor  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  room  for  in  this  Number,  but  we 
have  sent  the  hoe  to  Weir's  Manufactory,  Oxford  Street,  where  it  is 
manufactured  of  diflTerent  sizes,  and  at  difierent  prices.  —  Cond. 

The  term  LcAourer.  —  An  Apprentice  writes,  "  By  the  regulations  of 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  I  find,  *  Candidates  for  admission  must 
have  been  educated  as  gardeners,*  yet  in  these  regulations  they  are  called 
labourers.  Is  this  consistent  and  proper  ?  If  a  young  man  who  has  been 
*  educated,'  that  is,  I  presume,  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  gardening, 
is  by  this  new  nomenclature  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  called  a 
labourer,  what  term  is  to  be  applied  to  those  of  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  of 
the  hods  and  barrows,  who  have  hitherto  been  called  labourers  ?  Are  they 
boors,  or  peasants,  or  men  of  burden,  or  what  else  ?"  App.  need  not  fear ; 
the  common  uses  of  language  will  not  be  departed  from  by  society  in  general 
for  any  one  society  in  particular.  Till  Uiey  propose  soroethii'tg  better  than: 
tliis,  he  may  abide  by  the  nomenclature  ^iven  in  our  Encyclopadia  (5  7377.) 
The  great  thing  for  App.  to  consider,  is,  how  to  render  himself  worthy  of 
the  term  gardener.  —  Cond» 


AUT.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  supplies  of  every  description  for  the  last  quarter  have  been  ample. 
tpe  <iuahty  excellent,  and  the  prices'  moderate.     Apples  and  pears  are 
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cheaper  than  they  have  been  for  terend  jvart.  Hie  foaoiring  may  be  con«' 
sidered  as  the  December  prices : 

Potatoes  from  Ss,  to  St,  per  cwt.|  savers  itdm  9iL  to  l«.  6d. ;  white  cab* 
bages  sd.  to  li.  6d. ;  red  ditto  from  sd.  to  l«.  6d,  per  dozen  heads ;  horse- 
radish from  2s,  to  4f.,  brocoli  from  ed,  to  l«^  and  celery  from  9d,  to  1«.  4<i. 
per  bundle;  carrots  from  9f.  6d,  to  5«.,  turnips  from  1«.  to  2s. €d,  per  dozen 
bunches ;  cos  lettuces  from  l#.  to  2s,  per  score;  radishes  from  is,  6d.  to 
2s,  6d,  per  dozen  hands ;  spinage  from  9d,  to  Is, ;  apples  for  common  use 
from  Is.  6d,  to  2s,  ed,;  choice  eating  ditto  from  4s,  to  7s,;  pears  from 
2t,  6d,  to  7s. ;  quinces  from  2s,  to  Ss*  9</. ;  and  onions  from  2s,  to  2s,  6d* 
per  half  sieve,  about  a  thira  of  a  bushel ;  oranges  from  Ss,  to  ISs,;  and 
Spanish  chesnuts  from  ss,  to  6s,,  French  chesnuts  from  2s.  6d  to  5s,,  Spa* 
nish  hazle  nuts  horn  3s.  to  4s,  6d.,  and  French  walnuts  froin  2s.  6d,  to  4s. 
per  imperial  peck. 

To  such  as  are  interested  in  knowing  the  prices  of  Covent  Garden  Mar^ 
ket  weekly,  we  would  recommend  the  British  Farmer's  Chronicle,  a  spirited 
and  ably  conducted  newspaper. 

Scotch  Potatoes,  The  superior  flavour  and  dryness  in  potatoes  grown  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  those  grown  in  the 
midland  counties,  have  always  been  recognised  by  us,  but  never  more  so  than 
during  the  present  season.  We  would  ask  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
doubts  on  the  subject,  to  try  the  purple  streaked  roundish  potato,  now  sold 
by  Mr.  Holland  and  others  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Even  the  produce 
of  these  potatoes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  two  years,  is  superior  to  that 
from  the  common  sorts ;  and  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re* 
commend  all  those  who  grow  their  own  p<Ttatoes,  whether  late  or  early 
crops,  to  have  their  sets  every  second  year  irom  Lanaashire  or  Fifeshire.] 


Art.  V.     CdUs  at  Suburban  Gardens. 

Syon  Gardens^  Dec.  4^.— We  noticed  in  April  last  (vol. L  p. 749.) 
the  commencement  of  improvements  at  this  place,  and  what  we  then  an- 
ticipated has  been  even  more  than  realized.  The  kitchen  garden  is  en- 
tirely renovated ;  the  compartments  and  walks  differently  arranged,  and 
one  ran^e  of  hot-houses,  and  another  of  pits  completed,  which,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  are  not  equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  kingdom.  The  range 
of  hot-houses  exceeds  400  feet  in  length,  and  is  intended  for  pines  and 
early  forcing.  This  magnificent  range  is  constructed  entirely  of  metal, 
even  to  the  wall-plates,  the  doors,  and  the  framing  of  the  sashes.  We 
know  not  which  to  praise  the  most,  the  sound  practical  knowledge  evinced 
in  the  general  plan,  or  the  tradesman-like  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 
Nothing  that  we  have  ever  seen  on  so  large  a  scale,  comes  at  all  up  to  it; 
we  have  not  room  at  present  to  go  into  detmls,  but  Mr.  Forrest  has  pro- 
mised us  a  plan,  and  some  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  borders,  Ac, 
with  which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  highly  gratified  and  instructed. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  any  gentleman  who  sees  these  light  and  durable 
metallic  structures,  and  the  curvilinear  houses  of  Messrs.  Bailey,  will  ever 
erect  wooden  ones.  More  especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  difference 
of  expence  in  the  first  instance  is  but  trifling.  The  manufacturers  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  and  other  experienced  gardeners,  have 
brought  the  construction  of  this  description  of  metallic  hot-houses  to  so 
much  perfection,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  horticulturists ;  they  are  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Jones,  Cheapside,  Birmingham,  who  erected  another  most 
extensive  range  under  Mr.  Forrest's  direction,  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire. 
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The)'  have  alM  pot  up  fome  exteonTe'erectioiit  for  Eari  Powis,  a  nobieman 
to  whom  the  horticaltaral  worid  is  deeply  indebted,  for  the  Hon.  R. 
Clfve,  and  various  other  noblemen.  They  desenre  every  encouragement^ 
and  as  a  proof  that  they  are  receiving  it,  we  may  just  mention,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  done  at  Syon,  the  same  manufacturers  are  now 
engaged  in  erecting  a  most  extenrive  range  of  the  same  kind  at  Alnwick 
CaAtie.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Clarke,  of  Binmngfaam,  who  erected  the  mag- 
nificent metallic  conservatories  at  the  Grange  and  WoUaton  Hall,  and 
Messrs.  Biuley,  of  London,  who  erected  the  grand  glass  dome  at  Bretton 
Hall,  are  equally  entitled  to  praise  and  to  pa^onage. 

The  back  sheds  to  these  hot-houses  are  now  fitting  up ;  besides  potting 
benches,  places  for  pots,  tan,  &c.,  they  will  contain  an  Oldacre  mushroom- 
house,  a  fruit-room,  the  journeymen's  living  room,  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments, &c.  The  pits  are  on  an  excellent  plan,  which  we  shall,  on  a  future 
occasion,  describe.  We  were  much  gratified  to  see  wooden  shutters  intro- 
duced for  covering  them,  a  mode  of  protection  from  cold  and  rain  superior 
in  our  opinion  to  any  other  for  pits,  frames,  and  even  hot-houiies  and  green- 
houses. That  it  is  a  profitable  mode  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that 
it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  grows  pines  and  forces  strawberries  ex- 
tensively for  the  London  market. 

Mr.  F.  occupies  one  of  the  best  head  gardeners'  dwelling-houses  which 
we  have  seen,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  surpassed  only  by  that 
in  the  wardens  of  Earl  Surrey  at  Worksop  Manorhouse,  Nottinghamshire, 
erocted  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Abraham,  from  whom  and  Mr.  Aeon,  we 
expect  a  communication  on  the  subject.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  order  and 
method  which  enters  into  the  system  of  planning  improvements  and  doing 
business  at  Syon,  Mr.  F.'s  dwelfine-  house  is  so  placea  between  the  botanic 
and  forcing  gardens,  and  commands  such  a  full  view  of  both  ranges  in  the 
forcing  department,  that,  from  his  window,  he  can  see  even  into  the  interior  of 
the  houses.  The  principal  walks  are  also  in  full  view,  so  that  no  movement 
can  be  made  that  escapes  his  notice,  nor  can  an  individual  enter  or  go 
out  of  the  garden  or  pleasure-ground  without  being  observed.  Such  is 
the  neatness,  order,  and  high  keeping  of  the  forcing  department,  that  a 
man  is  kept  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  paths  of  the  hot- 
houses, looking  af^er  the  back  sheds,  the  stock-holes,  fuel,  and  ashes,  and 
for  scouring  the  doors  of  the  furnaces,  which  shine  like  cast-iron  parlour 
stoves.  Setting  aside  the  neatness  of  this  management,  the  effect  or  clean- 
liness in  promoting  the  health  of  plants  is  too  generally  admitted  to  re- 
quire observation ;  good  management  in  the  stock-holes  is  a  great  saving 
of  fuel,  and  by  keeping  the  mrnaces  in  such  high  order,  they  will  last 
double  the  usual  time. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  see  a  nobleman  employing  a  part 
of  his  income  in  so  judicious  and  spirited  a  manner;  and.  this  case  m  par- 
ticular affords  a  nroof  of  what  we  have  frequently  asserted,  that  much 
more  would  be  aone  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country,  if  gar- 
deners and  other  managers  of  superior  talents  and  judgment  were  more 
oommon. 


Art.  VI,     Catalogue  of  Books  Jor  a  Garden  Library. 

We  take  up  this  subject  at  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  and  in 
consequence  of  conversationa  which  we  have  had  with  various  ^irdeners 
•bout  London  and  in  the  oountiy  in  the  course  of  a  late  three  weeks'  tour. 
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We  have  long  entertained  the  idea,  and  expressed  it  in  our  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening,  that  a  library  of  books  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  every  garden,  for  this  reason,  that  a  gardener  can  no  more  acquire  his 
profession  without  books  than  he  can  without  tools,  and  because  the  wages 
of  gardeners,  and  especially  of  journeymen,  are  inadequate  to  every  indi- 
vidual's purchasing  such  books  as  are  requisite  for  him. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  man  can  ever  become  fit  for  the  duties  of 
a  master  gardener,  without  possessing  what  may  be  called  a  tolerable  school 
education ;  such  as  writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  botanical  names,  some  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  This 
is  exclusive  of  professional  education,  "which,  besides  the  practice  of  the 
difiereut  operations  of  gardening,  should  consist  of  a  considerable  extent 
and  variety  of  reading  on  the  various  departments  of  vegetable  culture  and 
territorial  improvement.  As  things  at  present  stand,  very  few  parents  who 
bring  up  their  children  to  gardening  are  able  to  bestow  on  them  the  reoui- 
site  elementary  education ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  at  once  allowed,  that 
journeymen  gardeners,  as  they  are  now  paid,  can  never  afford  to  purchase 
the  professional  books  which  they  woula  require  to  read.  It  may  be  asked, 
after  this  statement,  how  it  happens  that  there  are  any  good  gardeners  at 
all,  and  how  gardening  goes  on  so  well  as  it  does  ?  To  which  we  answer, 
that  the  few  who  are  properly  qualified  to  act  as  master  gardeners,  have 
attained  thereto  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  to  parent- 
age and  local  education,  or  by  extraordinary  exertion,  and  the  denial,  in 
great  part,  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  series  of  years  while  working 
as  journeymen.  Many  journeymen  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  undergo  these 
privations ;  under  their  pressure  the  exertions  of  others  are  weakened ;  and 
m  no  case  are  they  what  they  might  be,  or  what  the  art  requires.  This  is 
the  reason  why  there  are  so  very  few  first-rate  gardeners,  and  why,  as  we 
have  often  said,  there  is  not  one  garden  in  a  hundred,  whether  large  or 
small,  that  affords  to  its  owner  half  the  enjoyment  which  it  might  do. 

But,  independently  of  farther  improvement,  even  to  maintain  gardening 
and  gardeners  in  their  present  state,  why  should  young  men  acquiring  that 
art  be  subjected  to  greater  privations  than  young  men  acquiring  other  arts 
01^  trades  ?  Joume3rmen  carpenters  and  smiths  are  allowed  such  wages  as 
enables  them  to  bu3r  their  tools ;  why  are  not  journeymen  gardeners  al- 
lowed similar  wages,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  buy  gardening  books,  which, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  just  as  necessary  to  them  as  spades  or  rakes  ? 
Gardening  is  now  quite  a  different  thing  to  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago ; 
more  than  double  the  number  of  exotic  plants  are  now  in  culture,  and 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  new  fruits.  Forcing  by  flues,  steam,  ferment- 
ing substances,  &c.  is  now  carried  to  an  extent  never  before  contemplated. 
Discoveries  in  chemistry,  the  doctrine  of  heat,  meteorology,  geology,  and 
vegetable  physiology,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  art  of  culture  in 
such  a  way,  that  there  is  not  a  single  operation,  whether  on  the  soil  or  on 
plants,  that  has  not  undergone  improvement.  If  we  compare  the  present 
state  of  garden  buildings,  structures,  and  implements, -we  shall  find  tnem  so 
various,  and  so  greatly  superior  to  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  that  a 
gardener,  to  ascertain  which  is  best  or  most  suitable  to  his  case,  must  not 
onlv  see  and  use  them,  but  know  something  of  the  mechanicied  or  other  prin- 
ciples in  which  their  excellence  consists.  Add  to  all  this,  that  a  gardener, 
however  limited  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  is  more  or  lesb  employed  as  an 
artist,  or  man  of  taste,  in  designing  and  laying  out  walks,  roacls,  and  plan- 
tations of  various  kinds ;  and  this  m  scenes  of  different  degrees  of  extent 
and  importance,  firom  the  flower  garden-  to  the  park.  When  to  these  points 
are  added  the  knowledge  of.  the  uses  of  timber,  with  a  view  to  profitable 
planting,  and  of  fencing,  draining,  irrigation,  and  various  other  parts  of 
agriculture  connected  with  gardenings  it  will  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that 
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a  gardener  cannot  be  even  moderately  acquainted  with  lilt  profession,  or€t 
for  even  an  ordinary  situation  as  master,  without 

1.  Such  a  preliminary  or  elementary  edueation  as  will  prepare  his  mind 
for  deriving  instruction  from  reading;  and 

2.  A  course  of  reading,  both  varied  and  extensive,  on  the  subject  of  his 
profession. 

If,  therefore,  the  present  improved  state  of  gardening  science  and  botanical 
discovery  is  to  be  aoopted,  diffused,  and  perpetuated  in  the  practice  of  gar- 
dening, there  is  only  one  way  o(  accomplishing  it,  that  of  making  these 
improvements  familiar  to  every  gardener.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
every  gardener,  a  better  education,  and  a  more  ready  access  to  books  on  the 
subject  of  his  profession ;  and  this  again  we  know  no  means  of  effiscting 
otfaierwise  than  either  by  raising  the  wa^  of  journeymen  gardeners,  so  as 
every  individual  might  buy  books  for  himself,  as  every  journeyman  carpen^ter 
does  tools  for  himself,  or  by  every  master  keeping  a  libi!ary  for  the  use  of 
his  journeymen.  If  one  of  these  methods  be  not  adopifced,  and  that  speedily 
and  generally,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  gardening  improvements,  as  soon  as 
diey  are  maae,  will  be  forgotten,  by  not  being  emboiiied  in  piaetice ;  and 
that  the  art  will  either  stand  still  or  retrograde. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  moi'e  than  <pne  correspondent,  that  instir 
tutions  like  those  rec^ently  eatablislied  for  mechanics,  or  travelling  libraries, 
like  those  in  use  in  East  Lothian,  might  be  adopted ;  but  the  isolated 
situation  of  gardeners,  unless  perhaps  aboHt  London,  Edinburgh,  andDuUiu, 
renders  the  former  plan  inapplieable,  and  the  latter  is  more  adapted  for 
eeneral  reading  than  fof  elementary  and  professifonal  study.  Though,  there- 
fore, the  system  of  9e(»pF0«eal  borrowing  and  lending  might  be  adopted  in 
connection  with  our  plan,  yet,  after  all  the  consideration  which  we  haire 
been  able  to  give  to  the  subjeet,  we  are  convinced  that  the  object  in  view 
can  in  no  way  so  cheaply  and  effectually  he  attained,  as  by  every  garden 
having  its  own  library,  as  it  has  its  own  tool-house. 

Till,  therefore,  the  wages  of  a  Journeyman  gardener  are  brought  nearer 
to  those  of  a  journeyman  mechanic,  we  really  think  it  a  duty  on  their  eio- 
ployers  to  supply  them  with  books.  By  employers,  we  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  the  proprietors  of  gardens,  and  we  do  most  lespectfuUy  submit 
to  all  such  our  humble  opinion,  that  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  and 
much  for  their  own  interest  to  do  so.  They  wcmld  immediately  produce 
more  foithful  and  industrious  servants,  because  the  library  would  be  folt  at 
once  as  increase  of  wages  and  an  act  of  kindness ;  and  gentlemen,  however 
high  in  rank,  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  in  all  kinds  of  labour,  from  the  lowest 
and  most  mechanical  to  the  highest  and  most  intdlectual,  men  work  jw 
they  are  paid,  and  ane  attached  to  t^eir  employers  in  proportion  asth^  aae 
treated  by  them  with  kindness.  That  the  moral  habits  of  young  men  would 
be  improved  by  spending  their  evenings  in  such  a  library  must  be  obnops, 
and  no  longer  being  obliged  to  den^  themselves  the  requisite  quality  iMad 
ouantity  of  food  (for  that  is  the  fact),  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  a  few  books ; 
they  would  be  able  to  live  better  and  work  harder.  Every  masCer  ^ar- . 
dener  knows  that  a  common  labourer  will  dig  or  hoe  more  ground  per  day 
than  any  journeyman  gardener ;  and  the  reason  is,  the  former  hasgeneraUy 
three  or  tour  shillings  a-week  more  wages  than  the  latter,  and  consequently 
lives  better  and  is  stronger.  But  farther  details  we  consider  are  unnecetsaiy 
to  show  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  affording  the  means  of  a  superior  de- 
gree of  instruction  to  journeymen  gardeners.  To  a£brd  them  tais  means 
by  the  establishment  of  garden  lihrfuies,  we  consider  preferable  to  at  4>nce 
raising  their  wages  to  an  adequaie  ejetent,  for  various  reasons ;  but  to  this 
subjeot  we  shall  return  at  a  >niture  opportunity.  * 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  been  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to  what 
we  have  recommended,  to  combat  certain  objections  to  enlightening  the 
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minds  of  those  who  ore,  or  seem  to  be,  destined  to  live  by  bodily  kboor ; 
but  such  is  the  progress  of  mind  in  this  age,  that  opinions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  aigue  and  discuss  only  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  taken  for 
granted.  Gardeners,  from  their  isolated  situation  and  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be^  a  sober,  moral,  harmless, 
ana  comparatively  reasonable  and  even  polished  class  of  servants.  Women 
are  much  better  judges  in  this  matter  than  men,  and  we  would  ask  any 
female  servant  in  a  gentleman's  fieunily,  whether  the  conversation  of  grooms 
and  other  attendants  on  dogs  and  horses,  and  the  conversation  of  gardeners 
are  the  same  sort  of  thing  ?  The  same  question  might  be  put  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  reference  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  gentlemen.  There 
is  scarcely  any  instance  of  revolution  being  attempted,  or  any  of  the  more 
atrocious  crimes  committed  by  gardeners,  and  this  must  always  be  the  case 
from  their  isolated  situation,  and  the  nature  of  their  profession.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  do  not  expect  that  every  master  will  come  at  once  into 
our  scheme,  but  a  number,  we  trust,  both  of  head  gardeners  and  of  their 
employers,  will  give  it  their  serious  consideration,  as  being  proposed  for  the 
good  of  all  parties ;  some,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  act  upon  it,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  but  on  general  principles  of  benevolence; 
and  others  from  the  rational  motive  that  more  confidence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  skill,  honesty,  and  attachment  of  intelligent  and  comfortably  circum- 
stanced, than  of  ignorant  and  depressed  dependants. 

Having  shown,  as  we  think,  tne  necessity  of  garden  libraries,  we  shall 
next  submit  some  general  ideas  of  the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
formed,  premising  that  we  think  them  equally  necessary  in  nurseries,  and 
other  commercial  gardens,  in  horticultural,  botanic,  or  other  public  ear- 
dens,  as  in  private  gardens,  and  that  wherever  the  master  has  under  nim 
a  single  hand,  whether  journeyman  gardener,  or  garden  labourer,  male  or 
female,  m  short,  wherever  there  is  a  tool-house,  there  ought  to  be  a  library, 
and  every  garden,  however  small,  ought  to  have  its  books  as  well  as  its  tools. 

In  the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen,  the  head  gardener,  having  got  the 
consent  of  his  employer,  should  get  a  room  of  suitable  size,  dry,  and  well 
lighted  and  aired,  fitted  up  with  book  shelves,  &c.  in  the  garden,  or  where 
his  men  are  lodged.  If  a  suitable  room  already  exists,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  one  garden  of  a  hundred,  then  all  that  will  be  necessary 
is  a  proper  book-<:a8e ;  but  gardeners  in  general,  both  masters  and  journey- 
men, are  very  indifierentlv  lodged  in  the  back  sheds  of  hot-houses,  and 
therefore,  we  think  it  likely  that  in  many  cases  a  room  will  require  to  be 
built,  or  one  already  existing  devoted  to  and  fitted  up  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  containing  the  books,  and  as  a  place  of  reading  and  study, 
but  as,  whether  a  new  or  old  room  is  used,  the  books  will  be  l^st  kept  in  a 
portable  book-case,  that  may  be  prepared  by  any  carpenter  immediatelv, 
and  one  made  of  deal  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  nigh  with  moveable 
shelves,  will  hold  all  the  essential  and  desirable  elementary  books ;  a  com- 
plete professional  collection  will  require  a  second  case  of  the  same  size. 
Such  a  boekrcase,  or  even  one  of  half  the  size  for  a  small  collection,  may 
be  kept  in  any  convenient  place,  tiU  a  proper  one  is  prepared  for  it.  We 
leave  this  part  cf  the  business  at  present  entirely  to  the  management  of 
master  gardeners,  till  we  can  find  Hme  to  give  some  plans  for  gardeners' 
dwelling  bouses,  and  the  arrangement  of  garden  sheas,  fruit>4'ooms,  &c. 
improvements  in  which  are  very  much  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  mean  time  we  would  urge  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  every 
gardei^  however  smidl,  having  its  garden  book-case.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  in  the  changes  of  master  gardeners,  the  books  should  be  in- 
ventoried from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tools. 

Wh«re  the  master  is  unwilling,  and  the  head  gardener  willing  but  unable, 
to  sink  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  a  proper  garden  library,  we  would 
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suggest  to  such  gardeners  to  get  the  consent  of  their  master  to  borrow  the 
necessary  sum,  which  might  probably  be  lent  by  the  master  himself  on  the 
security  of  the  books,  which  would  always  be  on  the  master's  premises,  en- 
caging to  allow  interest  quarterlv,  and  something  additional  to  form  a  fund 
for  repaying  the  principal  out  of  their  wages,  and  to  retain  from  the  weekly 
pajmnents  of  their  labourers,  apprentices,  and  joume3nnen,  such  a  sum  as 
would  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  to  leave  a  little  profit ;  but  not  to  let  this 
sum  exceed  1 5  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money  of  the  library.  Some 
^deners  might  advance  the  money  for  this  purpose  themselves,  or  borrow 
It  from  some  humane  cleigyman,  medical  man,  or  wealthy  tradesman,  or 
farmer,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  arrangement  could  be  per- 
petuated by  every  master  transferring,  when  he  lefl  his  place,  the  library, 
with  its  debt  and  profits  to  his  successor. 

Nurserymen  and  other  commercial  gardeners  cannot  be  expected  to  come 
at  once  into  our  plan,  and  build  a  library  or  reading-room  lor  their  men ; 
but  we  hope  there  are  some  of  them  to  be  found,  who  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  book-case,  and  a  few  books,  which,  to  lessen  trouble,  might  be 
given  in  charge  to  the  foreman  or  shopman,  to  let  out  to  such  as  choose  to 
read  them,  the  value  being  deposited,  if  deemed  necessaiy.  Probably  it 
might  also  be  advisable  to  make  a  small  charge  on  each  volume  borrowed, 
to  be  allowed  to  the  foreman  or  shopman  for  the  trouble  taken  by  him, 
after  the  hours  of  labour,  in  giving  out  and  receiving  books ;  —  but  this, 
and  various  matters,  we  leave  for  the  present  to  such  nurserymen  and 
others  as  may  adopt  what  we  recommend.  We  may  hint,  that  if  the 
shelves  in  these  book>cases  are  kept  about  an  inch  from  the  back  boards, 
all  the  books  can  easily  be  kept  dry  in  moist  weather,  by  lighting  a  lamp, 
and  whelming  a  flower-pot  over  it  in  the  bottom  shelf,  and  then  closing 
the  doors  of  the  book-case. 

Botanic,  Horticultural,  and  other  public  gardens,  and  also  Provincial 
Horticultural  Societies,  generally  have  libraries';  but  none  of  these,  as  far 
as  we  know,  contain  elementary  books,  and  not  many  are  very  complete  in 
professional  works ;  or  if  they  are  pretty  full  in  the  latter,  are  they  so 
available  by  the  working  gardener,  as  to  anwer  the  end  which  we  propose. 
The  library  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  their  house  in  Ldndon  is  con- 
siderable, and  will  in  time  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  but 
though  a  few  books  are  lent  to  the  gardeners  at  Chiswick,  there  is  no  regular 
garden  library  there,  for  the  purpose  of  the  working  gardener,  and  no  ele- 
mentary books.  In  our  opinion  a  library,  both  elementary  and  professional, 
for  the  working  gardeners,  should  be  a  main  object  with  such  a  Society.  In 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  men  are  not  better  paid  than  in  the  nurseries, 
and  they  have  no  library  whatever.  Of  Kew,  we  have  no  immediate  hopes 
of  amendment;  but  the  Horticultural  Societies  and  Provincial  Botanic 
Gardens,  we  have  little  doubt,  will,  in  due  time,  set  about  accomplishing 
what  they  must  agree  with  us  in  considering  as  the  only  effectual  and  se- 
cure method,  not  only  of  promoting  the  progress  of  gardening,  but  of 
embodying  in  general  practice  the  present  highly  improved  state  of  the- 
oretical knowledge  in  the  art.  In  fact,  most  of  these  public  gardens  and 
societies  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  plan  we  are  recommending, 
as  far  as  respects  professional  books ;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know, 
have  the  school-books  requisite  to  enable  a  gardener  to  work  out  for  him- 
self a  certain  degree  of  preliminary  education,  without  which  professional 
books  will  not  yield  him  that  instruction  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Having  now  shown  the  necessity  of  garden  libraries,  and  developed  our 
plan  of  forming  them,  we  have  next  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  our  readers,  and  if  they  approve  of  it,  to  request  their  assistance 
and  advice  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  We  confidently  rely  on  every 
master  gardener  and  nurseryman  seconding  our  eiTorts,  either  by  doing 
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somethinfthemselves,  or  if  they  have  little  opportunity,  by  Btiinulating 
others,  who  have  more  in  their  power.  Above  all,  we  hope  that  no 
master  gardener  of  any  description  will  be  unfavourable  to  the  plan,  from  a 
fear  of  rendering  his  journeyman  better  informed  than  himself.  This 
motive,  to  which  we  are  all  prone,  may  be  disguised  under  various  others, 
and  it  will  probably  be  the  greatest  obstacle  that  the  garden  library  scheme 
will  have  to  contend  with ;  but  a  good  master  gardener,  like  a  good  parent, 
¥nll  consider  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  under  his  care  as  an  import- 
ant trust  —  as  his  children  ;  and  whatever  progress  they  make,  as  so  much 
made  by  a  part  of  himself;  so  much  added  to  the  reputation  of  his  family, 
and  for  the  credit  of  which  he,  like  every  other  head  of  a  family,  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  principal  share.  A  master  who  acts  on  this  principle, 
and  is  the  means  of  leading  his  journeyman  to  know  ten  times  more  tnan 
himself,  will  be  much  more  respected  and  esteemed  by  them  and  by  his 
fellow  masters,  than  if  he  were  the  means  of  preventing  them  frbm  ob- 
taining a  library  by  any  ostensible  reason  whatever,  —  the  reason  alluded  to 
in  this  case  would  always  be  assigned  or  suspected  —-probably  even  when  it 
was  otherwise  —  and  hence  those  masters  who  have  had  least  advantage 
from  books  themselves,  should  in  their  own  defence  be  the  most  anxious  to 
insure  those  advantages  to  others.  As  to  master  cardeners  under  thirty, 
they  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  acquirements  with  their  journeymen  in  every 
thing ;  those  under  forty  in  most  things,  and  those  above  that  age  in  manv 
things.  All  the  three  classes,  too,  should  look^to  the  advantages  that  will 
result  to  their  children,  male  and  female. 

Having  shown  the  necessity  of,  and  explained  and  recommended  our  plan, 
we  shall  next  submit  a  list  of  books  for  a  garden  elementary  library,  or  such 
books  as  are  preliminary  to  every  description  of  professional  knowledge. 
Any  young  man  of  ordinary  capacity  and  industry  who  has  access  to 
these  books,  and  who  can  already  read  and  write  a  little,  may  go  through, 
by  himself,  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  ¥dll  fit  him  fbr  the  highest 
branches  of  his  profession,  and  enable  him  to  choose  such  other  books  as  are 
necessary  to  pursue  knowledge  of  all  or  of  any  kind  asi  much  farther  as  he 
chooses.  All  (his  may  be  done  by  a  solitary  young  man ;  but  if  two  of 
three  young  men  are  together,  then  the  business  of  self,  or  rather  mutual 
instruction,  may  go  on  with  rapidity,  ease  and  pleasure,  as  we  shall  after* 
wards  show.  We  shall  only  ftirther  add,  that  we  have  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing list  to  a  highly  talented  friend,^  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  ele- 
mentary works  now  in  use,  and  the  mWer  of  one  of  the  first  academies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  This  gentleman  has  written  for  iis  a 
course  of  directions  for  every  section,  by  which  young  men  may  proceed 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  in  the  study  of  each.  These  we  shall 
.print  in  our  succeeding  number,  with  such  other  hints  or  suggestions  as 
mai'  be  sent  us  by  other  friends,  or  enemies,  to  this  important  measure; 

In  general  the  following  books  may  be  had  from  any  bookseller ;  but  as 
.particular  books  are  sometimes  scarce,  we  have  always  put  down  .two  or 
three  of  the  same  kind,  or  which  treat  on  the  same  subject. 

All  the  books  are  numbered  in  series,  by  which  in  givine  an  order  to  a 
bookseller,  or  in  the  correspondence  of  one  gardener  with  another,  the 
number  may  be  used  instead  of  the  title  at  length. 

All  those  in  italics  we  consider  esseniiai  for  an  elementary  library. 

All  those  to  which  no  mark  is  prefixed  are  such  as  may  be  substituted  for 
the  books  in  italics. 

Those  which  are  dettrabicy  though  less  essential,  are  marked  (*). 

Those  which  are  necessary  to  a  tuffident  Ubrar^y  but  which  may  be  dis^ 
pensed  with  if  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  its  Supplement,  are  pur« 
chased,  are  marked  (f). 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  5.  i 
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We  detadadly  recommend  the  natural  or  Hamiltonian  method  a[  MO- 
tpanue  lB"P'°g"i  firmly  convinced  from  our  omi  experience^  from  <b> 
■emw>D  04  the  modea  crf'tecchin^  Innpua^  in  fbrei^o  countriei,  Hvb  Ur. 
DufieTs  warh,  and  froni  a  Diftertanon  in  the  EkiiDburgh  Reriai'  (Jniw 
IflBG),  that  it  w  iar  preferable  to  all  othen,  It  is  stated  m  die  Ediafaaif|k 
Reriew,  that  "  a  penon  of  mature  habits,  eager  uid  eneiigetic  ut  iua  pur- 
tiatar  and  raadiog  seien  oraigtit  hours  per  day,  miKfat,  tiiot^  utterly  ipo- 
lant  of  alettu  of  Greek,  Icbtu  to  oouUnie  tliefour  goipeb,  with  theaoiC 
pmclilionB  accuracy,  in  tliree  wecki  by  tbe  key  alone.  Sobw  dhiUma, 
utteriy  ignorant  of  French  or  Italian,  would  learn  to  conttrue  tb*  l«ar 
gofw,  ID  eithw  of  theifl  languages,  in  three  weeks ;  the  littin  in  fcur 
week*  1  the  Ocnnan  in  five  weeks."  We  hare  no  beritation  in  asaerting, 
that  a  young  gardepcr,  by  devoting  an  hour  every  day  to  reding  Mr.  U» 
KStoa  s  Keys  for  three  years,  without  tbe  trouble  of  committing  a  dngle 
wnteace  to  memory,  mufat  acquire  a  verv  tolerable  knowledge  of  Lrtin 
and  French,  and  as  mucE  Greek  as  he  could  liave  any  oecaiioB  for. 

A  gardener  ought  to  have  at  least  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin  to  anable 
Um  to  uBdentBDd  botanical  descriftfioas,  and  the  meaniag  and  gorcmntent 
ofapeciGc  names,  aa  well  as  for  the  con^nual  recurrence  of  TragBMBts  at, 
or  deriratloBs  from  that  language,  oecurnng  almcct  in  every  booh.     He 


It  to  b«ive  a  slight  lutowladg*  of  Greek,  because  of  it  the  geocrie  nanM*. 
(b«  names  o(  dasei  and  orderly  an  composed  j  and  he  ought  to  kavf 
ethbig  of  French,  a*  a  tanguiige  continually  oceurring  in  boc^  and  m 
best  pear*,  and  vMious  otho- fh^  aairvegeW^  are  in 
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that  IsBguage.  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  gardenen  in  ^neral 
may  ditpense  with ;  but  u  some  of  them  may  h«ve  occsdon  to  vuit,  or 
probably  to  accept  employment  in,  or  emigrate  to,  coimtiic*  where  these 
languages  are  spoken,  or  may  be  ambitious  of  knowing  something  of  them 
for  other  reasons,  we  have  inserted  the  books  neceMory  to  acquire  tbem. 

We  shall  iust  add,  that  it  is  some  recommendation  to  Mr.  Mamilton** 
books,  in  addition  to  others  of  k  more  essentia]  nature,  that,  being  cbieflj 
biblical,  the  young  gardener  may  use  them  at  church  qd  Suodaya. 

SuBtBcT.  1, — lUustfatire  of  the  Natural  Method  of  aeqniringLBngtijigei, 

^.  Dtfi^i  Katun  miTla^lw»tr  moie  ilfUaiii^laMpiMfftf  mam,  a4iirt!d  I*  mnatt 

Jamtptage.  S  poU.  Skx  Mi.    It.  Id, 
X.  EdinUii(l  RcTlfw  for  Jmw,  I8S6.   St. 


SvisECT.  8. — Latin 


pnmuficiiEtion  mod* 

l|T,  and  p™(nS^"S 

ttrift  method  In  pnctLce   LofidoDr  Si-o.  4  pi.  Ah  edit.  ISi. 
51.  FrdcA  New  TeauHD^  fran  tbe  BlUe  Snita*;.  Sk  U 
£3.  Le  Bon  Jatdiiuer,  Ac  Paiic   Itew,  15t, 

SvBMcT.  S. — Dutch, 

St.  D;  HiiMsaw^l  Vosakatarr-  Iteo.  M.  ».« 
SS.  (Fer^u^'i  IMc*  JMcAwfy.   faelM-ittt.  bd.  IRi. 
50.  •Dutch  New  TnUment.  fiom  [he  Bible  SKlety.  £i.  W. 

SuBsaw.  6. — Geraian. 

•,lirMlBataiiipclifat.Jiilm,iiiOrrmaii.  4i. 
■wVlSawn  Grammar.   IOm.  M   «i.  (U         ^ 

'  'Wwni  nedtowy  M  MtWMw  wrf  Lfml.  eiarL  Vbiw.    I3>. 
Ttelansit,  Item  <Sc  Bible  SMielv,    ISma.   i 
»di*-toofr     ■    ■  -  ...... 

SosM«T-  7v— It»li«n. 

S.  neOotpa^  SLJatniiiiIUaiitK.aiafUdHlU 
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SoBSEOT.  8. — Spanish.  * 

65.  Di{fiff*8  Nature  DUplaued,  adapted  to  the  Spanish  Language,    By  Don  Manuel  de  Torre** 

2vofo.8M>.    UlU&t 
6a  Neumanns  ^nish  Dictionary.  Pocket-Hze.  bd.  9t. 
07.  ^Spanish  New  Testament,  ffom  the  Bibl6  Society.  ISmo.  2«.  Gd. 

.  Sect.  fV. —  Penmanship. 

68.  Genery*s  Qieogrophical  Copies^  large  handy  text,  routuL  tmaU  hand,  commercial  runtting-kand, 

biU$  and  receipts,  German  text.    6d.  each  ;  in  ail,  is. 
eo.  Perry's  Grammar  qf  Writing.   ISmo.   is.  6d. 

70.  Perry's  Copy  Books  on  horizontal  and  diagonal  lines,  adapted  to  the  rules  in  the-grammar. 

4to.  Nos.  1,  S,  and  3.  sewed.   U.  6d. 

71.  Ferry's  Explanatory  Copies,  to  correspond  with  the  copy.books.  Not.  1, 8,  and  3.  2s. 

Sect.  V.  — Memory, 

72.  Bees*s  Treatise  on  Short-Hand.  ~18mo.  sewed,   is.  *id. 

73L  Grcy*s  Memoria  Technica  ;  or,  method  qfart^icial  memory.    ISmo.   bds.   4s.  Qd, 

74.  « Jackson's  TaUet  of  Memory.  5s. 

75.  « Jackson's  Method  of  Artificial  Memory.   12mo.  5s. 

76.  ♦Feinagle's  New  Art  of  Memory.    To  which  is  prefixed  some  account  of  the  principal 

systems  of  artificial  memory,  flrom  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time.  Illustrated  oy 
engravings.  ISmo.  12f. 

Sect.  VI. — Arithmetic  and  Book-Keeping. 

77.  Barneys  Young  Scholat's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,  including  a  course  {^book-keeping.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

78.  « Kelly's  Book.Keeping,  by  single  and  doutde  entry.  8vo.  5s. 

79.  Keith*s  Arithmetic  and  key.  8vo.  3s. 

8a  Joyce's  Arithmetia  12mo.  bd.  S«.  ^  >.. 

81.  Joyce's  Key  to  Arithmetic.   18mo.  bd.   3s. 

82.  •Lacroix's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Principles  of  Arithmetic.  8vo.  5s. 

83.  ♦Clark's  New  Sjrstem  of  Arithmetic ;  including  specimens  or  a  method  in  which  most  arith. 

metical  operations  may  be  performed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  three ;  and  fol- 
lowed  by  strictures  on  the  nature  of  the  dementary  instruction  contained  in  English 
treatises  on  that  science.  8yo.  20*. 

84.  *Euler's  Algebra.  1  vol  8to.  16s. 

85.  Conversations  on  Algd>ra,  9[C  j  designed  for  those  tnAo  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  tutor, 

l2mo.   bds.   Is. 

Sect.  VII.  —  Mathematics, 

86.  Sonnycastle*s  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry.  12mo.  is.  6d. 

87.  Keith's  Elements- of  Plane  Geometry.  8vo.  bds.  10s.  6d. 

88.  NeMes  Land  Surveying.  Plates.  8vo.  bds.  12s. 

89.  Nesbit's  Mensuration.  iSmo.  bd.  6s. 

90.  Nesbifs  Key  to  Ditto.  12mo.  bd.  5s. 

91.  Gregory^s  Mathematics  for  Practical  Men.  8«o.  14s: 

95.  ♦Wallace's  Elements  of  Geometry :  or,  compendious  demonstration  of  the  first  six  books  of 

Euclid. 
98L  Euclid's  Elements,  by  Kmpcon.  18mo.  bds. 
94.  Button's  Mathematics.  2  vols.  8vo.  15s. 

Sect.  VIII. — Drawing. 

.95.  Smith's  Art  qf  Drawing,  in  Us  various  branches,  exempted  in  a  course  qf  twenty-eight  pro-, 
gressive  lessons,  Ac.  4c.  Svo.  bds.  12c 

96.  «Dagle7's  Compendium;  or,  the  theory  and  practice  of  drawing  and  painting.  4ta  16g. 

97.  »HasseU*s  Camera.  8yo.  5s. 

Sect.  IX.  —  Geography  and  History, 

SS.  Roberta's  Elements  qf  Modem  Geography  and  General  IBstory,  with  numerous  maps  and 

plates  qf  costumes,  Ac.  12mo.  6s.  6a. 
99.  «Butlcr's  Sketch  of  Modem  and  Antient  Geography,  for  the  use  of  schools.  8va  bds.  9s. 

100.  OstelPs  New  General  Atlas.  dO  maps.  4ta  U  Is. 

101.  Sutier's  Atlas  t^  Modem  Geography,  consisting  qf  twenty-two  coloured  maps.  1886.  ha(f-bd. 

12s. 

102.  f  JKwm's  Gazetteer.  1826.  800.   ISs. 


109L  Stream  qf  History,  fhrnt  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  11.  16s, 

104.  Priestley's  Chart  of  History,  on  canvass  and  rollers.  16s. 

105.  Henry's  History  qf  Great  Britain.  12  vols.  8vo.  4/.  4f. 


106L  Adam*s  Summary  qf  Geography  attd  History.  Maps.  Svo.  bd.  15s. 

107.  *f  Muller's  Universal  History.  3  vols.  8vo.  bds.  U  16s. 

106.  *tMiller  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modern  History.  4  vols.  8va  21.  8s. 

Sect.  X.  —  Moral  and  Political  Science, 

109.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Thought,  or  first  lessons  on  the  Icnowlcdge  of  the  mind.  12ma  bds. 

4s.  6d. 

110.  Stewarfs  Philosophy  qf  the  Mind.  2  vols.  Svo.  ILBs. 

111.  «tSmith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  Svo.  12s. 
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lis.  «fSmith*t  Inquiry  into  tbe  Nature  and  Cause*  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  with  notes,  ftnd  an 

additional  yolume  by  Buchanan.  4  vols.  Sva  fil.  89. 
US.  CoHttersatkms  om  Political  Econon^,  5th  edit.  9s, 

Sect.  XL  —  Taste  and  Criticism, 

1I4l  AUson^s  Es$ayt  o»  the  Nature  and  Principles  qf  Taste.  2  volt.  8vo.  U  U. 
115l  Knighfs  Analytical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  qf  Taste.  8«d.  8s.  fid. 
116L  «tBTair*s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  2  vols.  8vo.  bds.  18s. 

117.  «Jamie8on*8  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Politft  Literature;  comprehending  the  Principles  of 

langua^  and  style,  the  elements  of  taste  an>i  criticism,  with  rules  for  the  study  of  oompo- 
ntion,  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples.  12ma  6s.  6d. 

118.  ♦Jamieson's  Philosophv,  on  didactic  principles,  l&no.  6s.  Bd. 
Ua  *Kaimes*s  Elements  of  Criticism.  2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 

120.  *Donaldson*s  Elemoits  of  Beauty ;  also  reflections  on  the  harmony  of  sensibility  and  reason. 

Edin.  178a  8va  Ss.fidL 

121.  «Black*s  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Arts  and  literature,  translated  from  the  Oer- 

man  of  SchlegeL  2  vols.  8vo.  U  4s:    - 
122L  «Schimmelpennin^*s  Theory  of  the  Classification  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,  and  their  cor- 
respondent physiognomic  expression,  exemplified  in  various  works  of  art  and  natural 
objecU  4ta  12s. 

We  should  recommend  all  the  above  works  to  be  purchased,  conceiving 
that  few  studies  contribute  more  to  happiness  than  the  cultivation  of  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  seeing  and  hearing.  '*  All  ignorance  of  beauty, 
or  depravity  of  taste,  is  defective  animation ;  aJl  improvement  of  these  is 
increased  sensibility :  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  welt  as  of  the  body,  being 
rendered  more  perfect  by  a  proper  use  of  them.  To  question  whether  an 
improved  taste  is  an  advantage,  is  in  some  meas^ire  to  aoubt,  whether  it  is 
better  to  be,  or  not  to  be ;  to  live  or  not  to  live;  one  devoid  of  taste  is 
dead  to  all  ihe  finer  feelings."  — Donaldson, 

Sect.  XII.  —  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

12s.  Com»ertaiionsonChemittrsf.Svols.  ISmo.  14s. 

191  Conueraations  on  Naimrall*hilosophv.  ISmo.  10s.  ^ 

125t.  *  Young's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  2  vols.  4to.  51.  5a 

126.  F^*s  Practical  Chemiatrfi.  Svo.  Is, 

127.  »The  Glasgow  Mechanic's  Magaaine.  5  vols.  8vo.   SI. 
12&  Davids  JgriouUtiral  Chemistry.  Svo.  10s. 

129.  ♦The  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  8va  U  Is. 

Sect.  XIII.  —  Natural  History. 

ISO.  Smith's  Introduction  to  Physiokjgical  and  Systematical  Botany.  15  plates.  Svo.  bds.  14s. 
131.  Smithes  Orammar  (if  Botany,  With  an  explanation  qf  Jussieu*s  system.  31  plates.  Svo.  bds.  9s. 
las.  Keith's  Physiologieal  Botany.  2  vols.  Svo.  U.6s. 

ISSw  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomologyt  or  Elements  <^the  Natural  History  qf  Bueels. 
4  vols.  Svo.  3L  12s. 

134.  SamouelWs  British  EntomoUm/.  Plates,  crown  Svo.  U 

135.  Directions  for  coBecUnc  and  vreseroing  Insects.  ISmo.  bds.  Ss. 
1S&  T^uidermy;  or.  the  art  of  preserving  sui^ects  qf  natural  hittory.  Svo.  5s, 
ISJ.  «tGoldsmith*s  Natural  History  of  B»ds  and  Beasts.  12ma  6s.   . 

138.  «tLinnseus*s  Sj^tem  of  Nature,  by  Turton.  7  vols.  8va  5L  5s. 

139.  *6reeiiough*s  Principles  of  Geology. 

Sect.  XIV.  —7  General  Knowledge. 

140.  *EncyclopsBdia  BriUnnica.  90  vols.  4to.  36L 

141.  ^Supplement  to  da  151. 

14fi.  ^Taylor's  Advice  to  the  Teens.  12ma  bds.  5«. 

143.  »  Prudence  and  Principle,  a  tale.  12ma  bds.  5s.  6d. 

144.  »  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Children  and  Parents.  12ma  bds.  5s. 

145.  ♦  Retrospection,  a  tale.  12mo.  bds.  5s. 

146.  « Self  Cultivation.  12mo.  bds.  5s.  6d. 

147.  «£dgeworth*s  Essays  on  Practical  Education.  2  vols.  Svo.  U  Is. 
14a  a  Professional  Education.  Svo.  12s. 

149.  «HamUton's  (Miss)  Popular  Essays  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mlod,  &c.  2  toIb.  Sva  U  4s. 

150.  »  Letters  on  Education.  2  vols.  Svo.  14s. 

151.  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  ESariy  Education.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 

152.  ^Shepherd's,  Joype,  and  Carpenter's  Systematic  Education ;  or.  elementary  instruction  in 

the  various  douurtments  of  literature  and  science,  with  practical  rules  for  studying.  Kates^ 
3d  edit  2  vols.  Svo.  1/.  lis.  6rf. 
15&  ^British  Poets,  with  their  lives,  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Alexander  Chalmers.  21  vols,  royal 
Svo.  25/. 

154.  *BritMh  PluUrch.    Enlarged  by  Wrangham.  6  vols.  ISmo.  31. 12s. 

155.  ♦Shakspeare's  Plays,  with  glosiarial  notes.   10  vols.  ISmo.  U.  10s. 

I    3 
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Sect' TiV.  —  FeripiBail  PiibScBliuiu  fir  ggnend  InfOmaAon. 

U6.  TlKUl*r(iTainiUe,h>wc(«lTnuint>Eii.Sil.«Eli,cir,pRUiniun,U.  lUM 
lj7.  The  UlcnCT  ChCDdlcIc,  In  wreklr  nuinben.M.  ach;  «,  pel  innum,  U  6>. 
ISt.  ni  Jfcclanlc*!  MasiaiiK,  in  urdtiy  numirri.  tl  H.  i  or,  fvr  mHm,  I81; 

No  garden  litirary  ought  to  be  without  thu  periodicsl,  which  eoBtBiB4a 
body  of  uaefui,  practice  informarion  on  iiImo»t  ettty  subject.  There  i^  no 
doubt,  much  in  it  reipecting  Bteiun-eDgines,  and  otner  macbinet  of  little 
interest  to  the  gardener  g  but  there  are  also  Treatise!  on  Onunmar, 
Arithnelic,  GecHneUy,  Penpective,  and  innumerable  artideion  domestic, 
Bud  general  economy,  applicable  to  erery-dey  life. 

Ifa  weekly  newspaper  is  taken  we  should  recommend  the  Atlu,  the 
ExamiDer,  or  tlw  ScolNnnn,  as  conbiniiig  literature  with  politics  and  news. 

Sect.  XVI.  —  Profetiionai  Bookt, 

us.  T.  HntOalixg  Pxilk  BtMngi  an^DatlUtigJumKi,  Ma. 

<  omtrtaterla,  ^.  IkK.  Sn  SdnUI.  ISt. 

MO.  I^  J  «WMrrf™it*^«*»'*g»»— J  fwiM"^^  **""*" 

,i  ^.JnHlnXf^  matmnh  catjpailrii,  Jt^—tll'  y***. 

Vfl.St  0.  id,M.  1». 

HB.  I.  raQrdaiiiig,—aii4tfiplciiUiirt. 

We  comider  it  unnecesMry  to  complete  ttni  list,  as  any  nuvtener  may  do 
It  himself  froai  the  catalogues  in  our  EncyclopEdias  and  m»  Magazine. 
Skc».  XVII.  —  Pro/eitional  Pf-riodicab. 

ll%!  Th«  IkUnlulW^,  <^  Bi>t«^''£i^iiici'<>T 

107.  StmCi  Fbiwti  Oudeo  lud  Starubberr,  In  mooUilir  numlwn. 

Wherever  garden  libraries  are  established,  a  small  sum  annually  will  be 
required  bothlbr  the  library  and  professional  periodieali,  and  now  awl  then 
for  a  new  book.  Where  there  is  a  complete  Ubrary,  the  Botanical  Register, 
or  some  similar  work,  ought  to  be  taken  in,  were  it  only  for  the  uute  c^ 
teaching  gordenen  flower-drawing,  and  the  correct  application  of  botanical 
terms  to  ihe  parts  of  plants.  In  many  cases  the  periodicals  and  other  new 
works  might  tie  a  week  or  a  fortnight  on  the  libraiy  table  of  the  family, 
and  then  be  sent  to  the  gardener. 

From  the  ebbre  list,  it  appears,  that  an  guentiai  nreUmmary  libmry  will 
cost,  deducting  Si.  which  might  be  saved  on  the  bootts  in  foreign  languages, 
about  ^,  and  about  1/.I91.  annually  nAerwards  for  essential  periodica)^ 
both  general  and  profetslonBl.  The  detaabU  elemcntnry  booils  (ihoae 
n)arked*),andyro/i'ino«j/books,(8ecl.XVl,)might  be  purchased  by d^reei 
if  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  whole  at  once  wat  coosideKd  too  much. 

To  en^Ie  gardeners  to  make  use  of  the  drawing-books,  certun  instru- 
ments and  colours  will  require  to  be  purchased  by  ead  indiVidutd  for  him- 
sdf.  He  will  find  what  these  are  in  the  book*  tbemarire*,  and  espeaally 
in  Nesbit  and  Smith,  Nos.  S8.  and  95.,  and  we  thall  add  a  few  hinU  on  the 
subject  in  neat  number. 

As  the  best  preservative  for  the  books,  we  would  r 

be  numbered  in  series  as  purchased,  and  that     1 

this  maybe  done  effectually  and  permanently,  "°-  'S. 

they  should  be  ordered  half-bound,  which  is         MURRAY'S 
always  cheaper  than  buying  in  boards,  and  then  ENGLISH 

■ending  them  to  a  book-tniider,  and  ^e  number,  r  b  a  it  m  *  d 

title,  and  name  of  the  garden,  printed  on  tt-  u  n.A  »  jb  a  it. 

back.thut: 

Whenever  a  new  volume  is  ordered  the  nu 

her  to  be  printed  on  it  should  be  sent  to  t 

bookseller;    end   bookh    consisting   of   several  18B6. 

volumes  should  have  the  number  m  series  and 
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the  number  of  the  volume  aUo;  tbiu,  if  Mo- 
cbaoics'  Mag^iziiie,  VoL  vL  were  In  o,  84.,yai  vu^ 
froa\d  be  No.  25.  thus : 

In  this  way  eveiy  volume  or  pamphlet  in  the 
library  would  have  its  number,  whicn  would  be 
entered  in  the  library  catalogue,  and  in  all  trans- 
actions of  lending,  borrowing,  &c.  the  number 
only  would  require  to  be  recorded.  On  books 
sent  in  presents,  may  be  pasted  a  written  or 
printed  label,  to  the  saiM  eAet.  To  some  these 
suggestions  maybe  considered  needlessly  minute; 
but  order 'teid  method  ate  of  advantage  in  every 
thim;,  even  in  the  least  tfainps. 

The  next  obtervatioti  which  we  have  to  make  on  tMs  subject  is,  that  a 
Auttiber  of  the  books  in  the  fcM^goin^  list,  or  others  equivalent  to  them, 
might  be  supplied  from  the  tlffown-askie  school  books  of  die  family,  whfdi 
wotdd  materially  lessen  th^  expense  of  the  elementary  library.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  every  kind  mieht  be  obtained  m  this  way,  and  perhs^s 
nost  other  school-books.  Indeed  there  are  few  |entlemen'8  libraries  fh>fn 
Mrhicb  a  number  of  bo<^s  sught  not  be  spared  both  for  the  elementary  and 
professional  department  of  the  garden. 

We  again  call  upon  every  reader  for  assistance  in  niaturin|;  our  plan,  and 
getting  it  carried  into  execution.  Whoever  disapproves  of  it,  in  tne  whole 
or  in  part,  we  entreat  him  to  send  us  his  reasons ;  whoever  has  a  better  plan 
to  propose,  or  any  improvement  on  our  plan  to  surest,  let  him  send  it ; 
we  shall  give  place  to  both  tides,  imd  leave  our  readers  to  decide  against 
us,  if  we  ^atl  be  found  in  the  wrong.  But  if  any  master  or  master  gar- 
dener sees  our  plan  in  die  light  we  do,  let  him  set  about  executing  S  at 
ooce—- and  with  efibct. 

To  aid  personally  in  thit  matter  as  fhr  as  Ties  in  our  poyref^  we  shall,  aa 
a  stimulus,  insert  in  every  future  number  for  some  time  to  come  the  name? 
of  such  mastern,  whether  gentlemen,  or  commereiaI>  or  serving  gardeners, 
OS  have  established  garden  libraries,  in  the  order  m  which  we  receive  them ; 
and  for  thi^  purpose,  and  as  we  consider  such  a  list  will  be  highly  useful  in 
the  way  of  example,  we  request  to  be  informed  whenever  any  library  is 
eitabliBned,  and  wnether  on  a  small  or  large  scale.  We  shall  also,  to  the 
first  library  that  we  hear  of  being  established,  present  an  is  in.  terrestrial 
^ofoe,  and  a  friend  to  gardeners  wSl  add  a  copy  of  Nicholson's  Britwh  Ency- 
dopa^dia,  6  vols.  8vo.  We  shall  farther  receive  contributions  of  books, 
and  beg  books  from  our  friends,  to  be  sent  to  difierent  libraries  which  may 
be  formed  $  sending  them  either  according  to  our  judgment,  or^  as  may  be 
dhrecCed  hv  the  donors.  One  advantage  of  ^mng  a  fist  of  libraries  formed, 
will  be,  that  contributors  may  send  donations  to  them  at  once,  without 
pBssiBg  them  throvgh  our  hands ;  another  is,  that  all  who  have  children  to 
pet  out  as  apprentices  to  gardeners,  wifl  know  the  best  places  to  send  them 
to  ;  and  we  viwM  reeommend  to  idl  parents  and  guardians,  to  be  most  par- 
ticidar  in  future  m  sending  thdr  sons  and  war£  only  to  such  gardens  as 
have  proper  Hbraries,  both  preliminary  and  professional. 

We  conclude  by  observmg,  that  the  elementary  book&  in  the  list  may  in 
various  cases  be  substituted  by  others,  and  that  therefore  aU  fHends  to  the 
pkn,  who  hove  any  school<4iooks  to  spare,  or  any  books  for  general  reading 
of  any  sort,  odd  volumes,  odtf  magazines,  &c.  ic.  are  requested  to  send' 
them.  Perhaps  something  mi^  be  gained  by  the  purchase  of  second-hand 
books,  and  we  are  happy  m  being  able  to  refer  to  a  general  agent,  (see  his 
advertisement  in  Part  y  I.)  who,  we  can  assert  from  personaf  knowledge, 
wiR  execute  this  or  any  krnd  of  orders  he  may  be  intrusted  with,  faithfully 
and-eorrectly.  FiB8ily,let  every  gardener  make  a  beginnmg,  and  not  despair, 
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through  the  kindness  of  his  master,  and  the  contributions  which  we  expect 
to  receive,  of  eventally  succeeding.  .  All  donations  received,  and  their  dis- 
Dosal,  and  every  garden  library  commenced,  will  be  duly  registered  in  this 
Magazine. 


Art.  VII.     Anstoers  to  Queries^  and  Queries. 

Hybrid Curranit.—**G,8.  begs  to  inform  Ribes,{Gard.  Mag,  vol.i.  p.229.) 
that  many  years  ago  he  impregnated  Rubus  Idsus,  (var.  Red  Antwerp)  with 
R.  ceesius,  and  vice  versa.  From  the  seeds  of  the  former  were  obtained  ten 
or  a  dozen  plants,  which  were  kept  three  years,  and  blossomed  abundantly 
the  second  and  third  years,  but  produced  no  fruit,  for  which  reason  they 
were  soon  after  eradicated,  as  the  object  was  to  get  a  new  fruit.  The  plants 
were  quite  horrid  with  prickles,  and  resembled  in  habit,  and  in  their  whole 
appearance,  the  male  parent  more  than  the  female,  excepting  that  they  grew 
more  erect,  and  not  so  trailing.  From  the  Hubus  c.  no  seeds  were  obtained. 

**  G.  S.  is  in  possession  of  a  var.  of  Ribes  nigrum,  the  fruit  of  which,  when 
ripe,  is  of  a  preenish  yellow  colour,  with  a  sootv  tinge,  and  by  those  who 
have  tasted  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  black.  In 
other  respects  there  appears  to  be  no  cufierence.  The  oriein  of  this  variety 
he  is  not  at  present  acquainted  with,  but  possibly  if  considered  worth  while 
it. may  be  traced  out.  — Dyrham,  near  Bath,  Sept.  14.  1826." 

Cuttings  of  this  currant  have  been  received  from  G.  S.  by  Ribes,  and 

Elants  may  be  obtained  in  two  years  from  the  Clapton  Nursery.  Mr. 
lachlan  has  also  been  eood  enouch  to  send  cuttings  of  his  Hybrid,  (vol.  L 
p.  464.*)  to  Ribety  and  they  will  be  propagated  in  the  above-mentioned 
nursery.  —  Cond, 

Kew  Trap  for  Sparrowt. —  "  In  answer  to  your  worthy  correspondent, 
D.  B.,  who  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  any  reader  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  has  ever  observed  the  same  phenomenon  which  he  speaks  of,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  more  than  once,  not 
only  with  sparrows,  but  turkies.  Turkies  will  form  a  circle  round  the  toad, 
stretch  fortn  their  long  necks,  view  it  with  peculiar  attention,  now  and  then 
gobble  out  a  note  of  surprise,  and  suffer  any  one  to  come  among  them  with- 
out taking  any  notice,  rigeons,  also,  if  the  toad  appears  among  them  when 
on  the  ground,  will  gather  round  it,  view  it  with  silent  wonder  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  begin  to  take  their  flight  to  the  dove-house,  or  other 
buildings ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  kinds  of  hawks,  upon 
seeing  the  toad,  will  hover  or  sail  round  over  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
Whether  these  birds  are  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  toad's  eyes,  as 
Mr.D.  B.  suggests,  I  cannot  say  positively;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  toad 
seldom  appears  abroad  in  public  during  the  day :  he  then  keeps  cpncealed 
among  plants  or  in  his  hole,  and  comes  forth  in  the  evening,  when  the 
little  busy  chirpers,  and  most  other  birds,  are  retired  to  rest ;  so  that  com- 
paratively few  birds  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him :  and  these  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  brilliancy  of  tne  eyes,  and  the  unusual  sight  of  the  animal, 
most  probably,  I  think,  concur  in  producing  the  phenomenon  alluded  to.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  toad  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  as 
your  correspondent  hints,  near  where  the  sparrows  resort,  their  attention 
would  be  so  absorbed  by  it,  that  they  might  easily  be  approached  so  as  to  be 
shot  in  considerable  numbers.  But  I  confess  I  am  no  advocate  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  any  animal,  unless  necessity  strongly  demands  it.  A  few 
sparrows  might  be  shot,  it  is  true ;  there  are  always,  ioelieve,  plenty  of  them : 
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but  whoever  tries  the  above  experiment,  I  could  wish  them  to  take  care 
that  the  poor  toad  is  not  shot  along  with  the  sparrows,  for  I  do  not  know 
a  more  useful  animal  in  a  garden  than  it  is.  Incapable,  in  general,  of  doing 
any  harm,  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good :  its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects, 
many  of  them  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  for  takine  which  the  toad  is  fur- 
nished with  a  tongue  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  which  it  darts  out  on  the 
insect,  and  suddenly  draws  it  in  with  it  quicker  than  can  be  calculated. 
With  r^ard  to  the  sparrows,  much  as  they  are  in  general  execrated,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  productive  of  much  good.  During  the  time  of  their 
breeding  season,  vegetation  teems  with  numberless  caterpillars  of  different 
sorts,  and  other  noxious  insects,  which  they  labour  to  destroy,  for  it  is  on 
them  they  bring  up  their  young ;  and  I  always  take  care  not  to  have  the 
nests  round  my  cottage  destroyed.     Much  might  likewise  be  said  in  favour 


"  HarloiVy  Oct.  2Sth,  1826.  D.  French." 

Black  Imect  on  Cherry  Trees,  —  "  Sir:  Your  correspondent,  W.  B.  B. 
Sanctuary,  Devonshire,  m  vol.i.  p.  359.  of  your  Magazine,  Mashes  for 
some  remedv  for  the  black  fly  on  his  cherry  trees.  Query,  have  the  roots 
of  his  May  buke  against  the  south  wall  been  injured  by  digging  or  other- 
wise? If  not,  if  he  can  procure  a  good  barrow-full  of  fattening  hog's  dung, 
(this  is  the  season  to  get  and  apply  it,)  let  him  lay  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  the  tree.  I  have  seen  surprising  eflects  of  that  manure 
on  cherry  trees.  S.  L.'s  answer  at  page  464.  is,  I  think,  excellent,  and  with 
respect  to  his  treatment  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  though  I  have  not 
used  his  wash,  I  use  a  small  brush  made  of  heath,  and  after  unnailing  the 
tree,  the  wall  is  well  brushed  with  this  instrument,  and  not  a  single  shred 
used  again,  nor  suffered  to  lie  under  the  tree.  Should  you  consider  any  of 
these  remarks  worthy  your  notice,  they  are  much  M  vour  service. 

•'  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
**  Hitcham  Gardens,  Nov,  23d,  1826.  Wm.  Hubst." 

Black  Insect  on  Cherry  Trees, — "  Sir :  Seeing  in  vol  i.  p.  559,  of  your 
Gard.  Mag.  an  answer  to  W.  B.  B.  concerning  what  is  generally  called  the 
black  blight,  I  beg  leave  to  sny  that  the  remedy  there  suggested  will 
neither  effectually  destroy  nor  prevent  the  increase  of  these  enemies  of 
the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  tree.  Where  the  trees  are  much  affected,  or, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  habitually  so,  it  might  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  scientific  correspondents  to  spare  some  of  their  leisure 
hours  on  that  particular,  for  the  benefit  of  their  more  humble  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  vineyard.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  G." 

''DecM,  1826." 

Refuse  Tdacco,  Tobacco  Paper,  or  Tohacca  Water,  for  destroying  Insects, 
G.  R.  is  infornieii  that  these  may  be  had  at  the  shop  of  John  Lloyd  and 
Son,  77.  Snow-Hill,  and  of  various  other  tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturers, 
at  the  price  of  4s.  per  lb..  Is.  6d,  per  Jb.,  and  Is,  6d,  per  gallon. 

System  of  croppitw  Gardens. — "  What  I  should  like  much  to  see  intro- 
duced into  your  useml  Magazine,  is  some  hints  respecting  a  general  system 
of  cropping  a  kitchen-garden.  If  you  look  round  a  little  you  will  see  a 
great  deal  of  patch-work,  and  little  regulation  in  general.  I  grant  that  the 
same  end  mav  be  answered  for  the  present,  but  ultimately  a  regular  system 
must  prevail  in  all  things.  If  this  subject  be  not  taken  up  by  some  more 
competent  hand,  I  shall  some  day  try  something  of  the  kind. 

«  i  am.  Sir,  &c.  G." 

We  earnestly  invite  our  correspondent  to  do  so  soon.  Properly  treated, 
few  subjects  are  calculated  to  be  so  useful,  both  to  the  gentleman's  gar- 
dener and  the  cottager. — Cond, 
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8,  would  be  ^lad  if  some  reader  of  the  Oardener'f  Mm- 
sine  would  explain  to  him  the  ehange  which  takm  place  in  die 
tulip  bulb.  lie  aayv,  "  I  hare  planted  to^y  «  number  of  bulbs, 
and  the  whole  of  them  appear  as  if  the  flower  stem  would  rise 
from  the  centre  of  the  bulb  (jpg,  5S.  a,^  but  when  I  eome  tao  take 
them  up  in  July  next,  I  shall  find  it  rismg  from  the  bottom  (6.)"~~ 
Sermliage,  near  Limeetter,  Nov.  9ik,  1826.  *' 
'  Winter  Cbny.  —  ^  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  I  boiif;fat 
several  packets  of  tender  annual  and  other  seeds,  amonpt  whidi 
was  to  nave  been  included  the  Amomum  Plinii,  menttovied  m 
Mawe  and  Abercrombie,  page  199.,  as  the  winter  cherry,  ^  much 
esteemed  &x  its  beautiful  red  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  winter." 
lite  seed  sold  me  could  not  have  been  ri^^  as  the  {^nts 
bloomed  a  light  purple  flower,  like  the  convolvulus  in  shape,  and 
then  went  to  seed  at  the  end  of  Aiignst.  tWill  you  inform  me 
whether  it  is  known  by  the  above  name  in  the  shops?  <"G.  R.^' 

The  common  winter  cherry  is  the  Physalis  Alkeken^,  a  hardy  perennial; 
the  P.  peruviana  or  edulis,  is  sometimes  grown  for  its  fruit  on  the  back 
walls  ot  vineries,  and  b  also  called  winter  cherry.  The  Amomum  Piinii 
we  are  indined  to  suppose  is  a  species  of  capsicum*  The  blue-flowering 
plant  may  have  been  Nicandra  physaloides. — Cond. 

Saeckaronieler, — **  Mr.  Bonington  Mowbray,  in  his  '  Every  Man  his  own 
Brewer,'  says,  p.  41.  of  his  wonc,  '  those  family  brewers,  who  choose  to 
be  hypercorrect  and  curious,  may  provide  a  saccharometer,  the  purchase  o- 
which  in  a  tin  case  is  six  shillings.'  I  have  asked  the  price  of  a  sac- 
charometer, and  have  been  told  that  a  good  one  will  come  to  five  guineas. 
Where  are  they  to  be  bought  for  the  reasonable  sum  of  «x  diiilings? 

"G..R." 

No  where.    Six  shillings  must  be  a  misprint  for  sfx  guineas. — Cond, 

DesimeHon  of  Insects. — *'  I  ought  to  apologize,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  num- 
ber of  my  queries ;  but  will  only  add  an  extract  from  the  Imperial  Maga- 
zine, for  the  year  1819,  called  'An  experiment  that  is  worth  trying,'  and 
as  it  has  two  recommendations,  that  of  betng  viery  cheap,  and  easily  ol>- 
tained,  I  think  it  will  not  be  unaec^tabte  to  90toe  of  your  readers. 

'^  ^  An  American  fanner  lately  informed  the  public,  that  if  the  water  in 
which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  be  sprinkled  over  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  it  will  most  eflectually  destroy  those  insects  with  which  they  are  in- 
fested. At  what  particular  season  of  the  year  this  sprinkling  must  take  place, 
we  are  not  informed.  We  are  only  told,  in  general  terms,  that  this  water 
will  destroy  the  ^insects  in  every  stage  of  their  existence.  As  the  trial 
may  be  made  with  only  little  trouble,  and  with  no  expence,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  time  would  be  misapplied,  if  some  gardener  were  to  carry  on 
a  conrse  of  experiments  throngfaout  the  year,  in  various  ways,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  result.'    Your  reader  itnd  simscriber,  G.  R." 

Yellow  Rose. — "  Could  any  art  be  devised  to  render  the  yellow  rose  less 
double,—- semindouble  for  instance;  it  would  flower  better  and  be  much  more 
beautiful..  This,  however,  is  an  art»  I  fear,  far  beyond  our  reach,  and  we 
must  not  expect  success  in  this  attempt.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  a  variety  in 
the  South  of  France,  I  could  wish«  through  your  widely  circulating  Maga- 
zine, to  call  the  attention  of  those  enterprising  English  Gardeners,  settled 
at  the  Trianon  Nursery,  near  Rouen,  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Co.,  to  it.  It 
maji  be  worth  their  notice.^  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
Itinerary,  He  says, '  At  an  inn,  on  the  road  between  Avignon  and  Nismes^. 
near  the  Pont  du  Gard,  the  landlord  gave  me  some  double  yellow  roses 
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of  a  sort  which  I  had  nerer  seen  before.'  This  description  of  the  situ- 
ation may  be  sufficient  to  excite  encjoiiy,  though  not  to  discover  the  ferj 
place,  perhaps :  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  rose-  was  confined  to 
one  garden,  most  probably  it  is  generally  cultivated  through  that  district. 

'*  In  acdimatm^  plaaUfrom  Oiina^  we  have  succeeded  so  well^  that  I  will 
not  despair  of  seeing  the  Nymphsea  nelumbo,  the  red  water  lily  of 
China  and  the  Ganges,  growing  in  our  ponds.  The  first  situation  to  be 
tried  is  go  near  the  sprins  head  that  the  water  never  fireezes.  The  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  alfferent  waters,  some  running  over  grave),  others 
over  chalk,  loam,  or  bog-earth.  Some  one  of  these  soils  might  suit  the 
plant,  when  any  of  the  others  would  not :  but,  if  it  failed  in  all,  then  we 
might  suppose  that  it  died  from  the  cold.  But  as  we  know  that  water  is 
much  more  equal  in  temperature  than  earth  or  air,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
might  succeea.  Suppose  the  experiment  were  first  tried  in  Devonshire,  or 
in  Ireland,  where  the  winter  is  much  more  mild  than  with  us.  If  the  plants 
grew,  we  should  be  able  rapidly  to  increase  them,  and  disperse  them  over 
the  kingdom.  Like  our  own  white  water  lily  the  leaves  would  fall  off  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  root  would  be  at  rest  during  the  winter.  Had  I  the 
opportunity  I  should  certainlv  make  the  experiment.  When  the  superb 
oriental  garden  at  Brighton  is  brought  to  perfection,  I  hope  they  will  intro- 
duce the  beautiful  fire-fl^  of  Portugal  and  Naples;  half  an  acre,  inclosed 
with  glass,  and  60  feet  high,  would  give  ample  space  lor  these  splendid  and 
harmless  insects  to  breed  and  enjoy  life.        Sur,  your  well-wisher, 

ROSTICUS  IN  XJnBE. 

'*  To  feed  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  and  Thrushes  in  the  winter,  nothing  is 
better  than  boiled  or  roasted  potatoes.  —  R.  in  U." 

Trottel  Plant,—^'*  In  the  Farmer's  Calendar  a  plant  is  mentioned  of  the 
name  of  Trottel,  said  to  have  beeu  brought  from  Labradore,  and  to  have  been 
cultivated  near  Greenock  and  at  Bristol ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  potatoe 
kind,  to  be  planted  in  August  and  September,  to  grow  rapidly  all  tne  win- 
ter months,  to  be  hurt  by  no  frost,  and  to  come  to  maturity  in  the  spring 
months.   What  is  it?    Is  there  any  such  thing? — R.  in  U.' 

,No,    The  story  of  the    Trottel  plant,  or  Trottel  root,  was  a   hoax 
pUyed  off  in  1823,  on  the  editor  of  the  Monthlv  Magazine. — Cond. 

**  Tike  Aster  Argophyllus  ;  or.  Musk  Plant  of  New  Holland,  past  the  win- 
ter of  1816,  1817,  without  any  kind  of  shelter  in  Mr.  A.  Thomson's  nur- 
serv  at  Mile-End :  what  is  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  found  to  be  hardy  ?" 

It  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  1819, 1820.  The  plant,  however,  will  stand 
the  winter  in  cold  pits.  —  Cond, 

'A  Lamp  for  keepim  the  frost  out  f^  a  small  greenhouse  is  inquired  for  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Strebling  of  Mistley,  Essex.  We  have  heard  of  such  a  lamp,  but 
cannot  ascertain  where  it  may  be  purchased.  Any  sort  of  oil  or  grease  may 
be  burned  in  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot,  and  a  large  pot,  supported  on  two 
bricks,  whelmed  over  it.  This  we  have  tried  in  a  pit  with  success.  In 
Mech.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  3 15.,  a  lamp  for  heating  smoothing-irons  is  described* 
which  mig^  do.  '^^  Cond. 

Tumibyi  in  Green  Crops  in  Bloom*'~^To  X.X.  This  practice,  which  was  in  great 
ivpHte  ampng  the  Romans,  is  supposed  to  be  rather  neglected  by  the  modems.  The 
former  people  used  tbe  lupine.  The  plant  in  most  general  use  at  present  is  the 
buckwheat,  of  which  two,  and  sometimes  three  crops,  may  be  ploughed  down 
in  one  season.  Sown  in  March,  it  will  flower  in  May;  plou^ed  down 
and  the  same  ground  re-sown,  the  plants  will  flower  in  two  months,  say 
on  the  1st  of  August ;  again  ploughed  down,  and  re-sown,  the  crop  will  be  fit  to 
be  turned  in  on  the  1st  of  October,  in  good  time  for  sowing  rye  or  wheat.  Co- 
lumella says,  **  If  lupines  are  sown  in  a  poor  soil,  and  covered  about  the  16th  of 
September,  and  when  they  have  grown  to  a  proper  height  turned  into  the  land  with 
the  plough  or  spade,  they  will  discover  the  qualities  of  the  very  best  manure.  On 
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sandy  soils  they  ought  to  be  turned  in  when  in  the  second,  in  stiff  soils  when  in  the 
third  flower."  A  German  writer  {Gard,  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  200.)  recommends  borage, 
as  containing  alkali ;  and  we  tlunk.  the  recommendation  deseryes  a  trial.  As 
lupines  are  oleaginous,  their  oil  and  the  alkali  of  the  borage  would  probably  unite 
and  form  a  saponaceous  nutriment. 

Raiting  Potatoes  from  Seed. — **  Sir:  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  observations 
in  vour  work  on  the  raising  of  potatoes  from  seed.  I  have  practised  it  for 
a  few  years  with  very  encouraging  results,  having  raised  some  better  roots 
from  seed  than  I  ever  had  before.  Within  these  few  days,  I  dressed  some 
raised  from  seed  sown  this  spring,  which  were  as  big  as  large  walnuts,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  best  early  potatoes.  This,  however,  never  happened 
before :  in  general,  they  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  hazel-nuts  the  first  year ; 
and  most  of  those  this  year  were  no  bigger.  The  third  spring  they  are  fit 
to  plant  for  a  crop.  On  a  plot  as  big  as  a  large  table  you  may  sow  seed  to 
raise  roots  enough  for  an  acre. 

**  Apple  and  Quince  Hybrids.  —  I  wish  to  know  whether  any  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  fecundating  the  apple,  pear,  or  quince  blossom  from  the 
Pyrus  (now  Cydonia)  japonica.  I  tned  the  experiment  this  spring,  but  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  ungenial  weather.  The  fruit  of  the  P.  jap.  has,  when 
ripe,  as  I  have  often  seen  it,  a  most  delicious  fragrance,  between  quince 
and  pine-apple,  and  will  perfume  a  room  for  weeks.  I  saw  one,  which  was 
sent  last  vear  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  weighed  above  ^  lb.,  and 
measured  8^  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  too  austere  to  be  eaten  raw, 
but  may  be  used  when  cooked,  though  not  equal  to  a  quince. 

•*  Ayrshire  Rose.  —  Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  Ayrshire  rose  is  a 
variety  of  the  sempervirens,  the  arvensis,  or  what  ?  I  have  a  plant  against 
my  house  which  was  put  in  last  sprine  two  years,  about  six  inches  high.  It 
now  (including  a  sucker  taken  off  and  planted  beside  it  the  first  autumn,) 
covers  about  twenty  yards  in  width  by  six  in  height,  though  it  has  been 
much  pruned.  I  have  about  twenty  buds  standing  on  various  parts  of 
various  roses,  which,  when  they  come  to  flower,  will  mtike  a  magnificent* 
appearance.  I  have  repeatedly  measured  the  growth  of  several  shoots, 
which  I  found  to  grow  two  inches  a  day  all  through  the  summer?  Is  there 
any  parallel  to  this  in  the  v^etation  of  a  woo^  plant  in  this  climate  ? 
[We  believe  not.  Mr.  Lindley's  name  for  this  rose  is  R.  sempervirens,  var. 
subdecidua.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  as  the  same 
as  R.  arvensis.  —  Cond.] 

"  Portuguese  Cabbage,  or  Cove  Tronchudo.  (Tronchudo  sp.  having  a  great 
stalk.)  —  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  Portuguese  kind  of*  cabbage  called 
there  Tranxuda  ?  I  procured  the  seeds  from  Portugal,  and  have  raised  them 
in  abundance  for  several  years.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  delicious 
vegetable  of  the  tribe  by  good  judges.  It  is  in  season  in  May  and  October. 
It  does  not  cabbage,  and  is  very  apt  to  run  to  seed ;  but  if  the  plants  are 
headed  in  time  they  afford  excellent  sprouts,  which,  with  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves,  are  the  best  part.  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  seeds,  and  particulars 
of  the  culture,  if  required.    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

**  2/6v.  22.  1826.  ^  A  Suffolk  Amateur." 

We  have  tasted  this  cabl)'age,  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  our  co-respondent  as  to  its  merits. 
As  seeds  are  not  yet  to  be  had  in  the  seed  shops,  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  a 
little,  and  particularly  so  for  remarks  on  their  culture.  —  Cond. 
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P    WEIR    respectrully  informs  i 

-■-*•  (he  PuWk,  lh.t  mn  dMcrlMion  of. 
AGSICULTURAL  IMPLEMBN'ra,  MA. ' 
CHINERY,  iDd,  in  puttcuUr,  tU  Ui«  men-  i 
■ioiied  Id  Uc.  Loodto'i  BderclDwdiM  of  Agri-  ^ 

OBw  hn  IniperthHi  St  XS,  Oiftinl  StiwI,  wbers 

iDDnwRl  Onnge  Tub,  detolbcd  Id  No,  i.  of  Iha 

»uiaK.    Alu  FlbdUnoa*!  PtleBt  Hamw, 
the  Spulih  Hoe,  which  wUI  b«  dcKillwl  In 
No.  A.  of  &>  UirdenoT'l  IbfUlDb 

br  Lcun  (part  paid),  wUlM  inimediitel)  at- 


I>NKnt  de  Mallne 


FINE  NEW  PEAR  (IliKieHeirjKgimiUme.) 

I'His  very  excellent  new  variety 
of  that  dlBdOUI  and  wholmaiDe  FruiC,  It 
i^ldiriim  In  the  acnn  IVoni  ihe  middle  of 

•DU,  but  la  bMt  trained  afiinil  a  nil.  The 
llnUti>ki|e,udwilli>righ  vimidi  of  tim^- 

bj  the  Loadoa  HofOenltunl  SodelT,  towWl 
It  hH  bMB  etMbilML  FUUtanlaheobtdned 
of  Xr.  VmUuB  Rowi,  NaneiTmin  ud  n«trt 
■o  the  KiBf,  Soutnumpdw,  l^etber  wltli  the 
three  moU  ateened  keying  Winter  Peani 
Til.  GlAiK  MiRceiiu,  FnH  Coliiiii,  and  Beurrt 

Ordan  en  elio  ncdTtd  br  Hr.  Henir  Clarke, 


NEW  SORTS  OF  PEARS 

]y|ESSHS.    C.  .k  J.YOUNG, 

the  Public  with  PLinti  of  Ibe  MmlSB  uW 


IqIi*  pSSa 


ffi  Wilding 


Empnt  d'Et&  Doyenne  Blanche 

Hepiranh  King  Edward 

noiile  WilhTarlciuiaa^  or 

Saint  Mardil  but    »w  PlanU   ^ 

BeuirilMM  Sal*. 

The  following  ire  old  loiti  of  eetabllihed 


IE? 

Brown  Beunj  

Golden  fieiirr<  Uiuifowl  En 


BAUEN'S   EAHLS   CUCUMBER 

'THIS  variety  of  Cucumber  re- 

*  quimaD  artiacial  atmo^ere  of  ?fl  degreea 
of  Fahrcahelt,  untU  the  plinlr  begin  to  Auit, 

c^lf  are  not  liable  u  canker,  and  npw  to  twelve 
and  fourteen  Inchet  In  length.    The  urt  «*• 

other  vuieM  Ibat  can  be  induced 

Sold  br  w.  Rogen,  NunerimaD  and  Secdi. 
nun  to  the  King,  Southampion  :  ind  ibo  br 
Hr.  HentT  Clirke.  Seedinan,  So.  ISl.  Btftnt 
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IliFBOVEMEKT    AND  UANAOEMEST     CARNATIOKa  ESGUaH^ml  fOHEION 
RANinictJLUSES. 

I^ADIES  and  GENTLEMEN, 

BoMaim  In  IhE  Spring,  m»J  bi  iuppllBl  with  ■"> 
bj  •ppljlng  lo  Tlioiiis  Boua,  Florirt. 

Ktu  Ibe  Chunh,  PMiUincLiw.li 
To  OAHDENEna,   11 


f  DOMAIN   LANDS. 

npHE  FRIENDS  of  a  Person  of 

'-  BHt  opRtBica  In  briBg  out  Orouoili, 
BunT  AteliUaouR,  Qixialttm,  TluUnl,  mi 
Fui^nc,  undadniu  df  oMiiBDf  m  BiSuUoS 
tw  bha  u  Lud  SMnnl,  «  f^ltnl  AdilKi 

iS^^Uts it « !««■  M KlA  ■  dbiMtoB ii 
nmy  u  tM  met  (rttli.  Ha  !•  ntt  ««KI>1^  > 
■Odd  dnu^ilniiiiii,  ba  bcai  ■brad,  U  dUMIb 


A  Mlet  addreoed  to  A.  R  3.  OidMd  attoi 
PimfB,  WMwicb  I^ae,  London,  will  micur* 
AiTtbvrputlciilin  ftom  the  wrlt^  at  thU,  or  a 
penouliBtcnkv  wtth  Ibe  Puty  tefemd  to. 


Ttt  GARDEHESS,  BOTAHISTS,  ud  otha i 
cngiifBl  In  A^rtcuHund  Funulu. 

T  WINTER,  Working  Op- 
'  tlctan,  tra.  9.  Hn  Bond  Stnst,  nipwt. 
AdiT  laMnu  CnUJnton  uid  Bolulni,  thM. 
ftam  tht  •iKsunaemait  bcbunetnilh  Inth* 
-  le  oT  hU  SelKn^it(t1nc'~- 
nud  VtrtiaJ ' 


PLOBlSTff  FLOWERS. 

1-1     GROOM    roBpectfally  In- 

world,  thiit  he  contlDUH  (o  pnuffiite  uid  Inu 
pnrt  even  dscrlptloa  of  Fiorlira  Flowen,  En- 
dudini  tljtiMa,  Jiitm,  EkHonilii^  Ane. 

ntm.  AnilallM,  ftc  JtK,  ind  Id 

Um  jolm  ■fllad  to  dia  Dima  tai 

.    H.  O.  b  alio  la  Mrmpondnica 

tlM|inn>lneUl  flotliti  III  I^nca- 

CoanHn,  and  win  vti 


TX)  be  Disposed  of,  by  private 

-^  Contnet,  Id  ooa  or  mon  Lett,  u  nuj  be 
taoat  aaRcaMe  to  FuzrhaieFi,  all  the  upsrii 
and  b^tj  nliuble  uunmail  of  RuunoUuia 
■nd  Aniwnea,  bdnillH  (enulne  CotlectiiKi  ot 
&m  Uto  tlhimat  Andiev,  Em  of  CogaethBll, 
Bun,  deccaaed,  couMtng  of  U«  nottlilihlD. 
Bliaa  and  Tiluible  aaru,  and  wUdi  mat  col- 
Isted  br  Mm  witb  gnat  lala,  and  at  a  nrj 

'■ — " ce.    PDRbacpuUoduaEaaT 

yn  laliLi  at  COKshaUabn. 
At  die  liaie,  ■tiineal'™'  t° 
aria  Baton^Saiwi  Wjlden, 
arranleBeiR  of  die  C^lsk 
iiRhoTbM  10  dUpoM  of  the 


Tbli  da;  ii  published,  Ibe  FaU  Pan  of 

JLLUSTRATlONSofORNI- 


Uw  aiatun,  luMu,  ad  (ounnaiTe  anaten} 
of  the  ^laeiaa  Tfae  lUiuuaUDn  of  new  groapa 
•BdaawinaiiaawlllbeteitaTundadloi  nan, 
aueb  uvccia  will  ba  rino  m  tan  bn 
itwcftbed  but  m  Oaund  i  aAenraMa,  thOM 
wbleb  bm  dan  WwntiBiiUf  injawimed,  oi 
wban  Ibe  TailaUaa  M  (inHae,  arliing  mm 
aae,  aeit,  or  mna.  baa  not  b«eo  iiaHMiilirii- 
ei)  abd  taiw,  bi  odK  to  mdo  tbe  w«ik 
coaafM^^Xbe  iBstaa  wMtk  iMn  atarir 

medlau  IntpHMoB.    Thar  ««  ba  lalien  fton 


rdi, «  en  BanrtiMrtaiT  Plataii 
The  work  wUT  be  pubQihed  bi  Qaartalr 
m,  roral  Mb  j  eufe  put  coMaiiAw  ftoM 
Mn  (i;  [Hcnl;  FUIe^  on  which  wiir  be  S- 


te  tbiny  SpeCteai  Th(|al 


PuliUAod  br  "O.  Uaui.  No,  &  St,  Dntd 
Urea,  EiUalmiib;  UmnoaD,  Ba«%  Onut, 
S»wn,  aad  Orceiv  •»*  ^  Hl^ili^laadeai 
Lnd  Hoil(»and  H'Ailbur,  DldJHn. 
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ly  JANES  I 

eWEET^'^HORTUS     BEI- 

"  TAVNICUSi  Put  IL  prl»  lOi.  SA  or  the 
tan  Pun  In  oiw  Tetumb  atn  boudL  U.  U. : 
tAif  aCUitnua  ofdltib*  Fhato  idtiitr  knoirn 
or  nUnrtnd  In  the  audsu  ud  Public  uid 
Pllnte  DrtilillAmcnB  of  Bmt  BritiOii,  whc. 
flier  EmOc  or  IMUhkhui  iRuuad  Kandlni 
ta  Ibe  KUunI  Ordoi  lu  wUch  they  bdoog,  III 
tabic  OBUIhnd  Oie  beet  utd  nun  uicAil  for  tlu 
SuOhkc  ud  CuMntor,  h  It  biliici  toaetbci 
AoM  nmli  BeueM  i^iud.  ">>ieh%  out  tlu 

^ glnp  a  retawM  totttlJuMno  C^ mi 


___TEnqiitawliMimaiaiaeivi  it 
lunthi  ^^vhlcb^^^dver. 


■«,  W . ,  .._ 

tBlbcdl(nnnlWaikibiiifa[ebthn> 
ta  ollicli  )•  ediM  ■  lufc  AiMenda  of  I 

•f  the  Work.  The  wbole  brought  d 
MM1  flm*)  -  (MOtnlnliw  mcnl  IbsuHiul 
FlHiti  uefBT  bdbtfl  HiblluM  in  txi^  Cii(?l0flue 
oftbUonBtrr.    Br  Ruiit  Sw>n,  F.I.S 

t.  THE  HOTH&USE  ind  GREiNHOC;s£ 
MANUAL,-or  BOTANICAL  cULTrVATOBj 

Bl^ljbe  PUnli  cuUtiIh!  in 

^Ih'-'j""" 


"It  ii  ■  very  comfdete  *nd  flionbticu 

"  Wb  rennnmend  the  woA  to  r»en 
ntdcBbw."— AteaAHl  lUifucrtor  m 
S  CWriNE^iOr  NATURaX  OB 


ut  tikiiw  tbe  prior  ««,  ftmn  mini  bn^ 
i«n  out  orerint,  an  iaAjnud  Iboic  Num. 
boi  are  mm  ■jrenUr  reprintad.  uid  in  fbuin 
wm  (hnii  ta  kept  K,  tbil  luah  u  mar  pnGa 
campletlDs  their  hu  ^aduaUy  or  ponodiaUyj 

"S^a  "buit  cncrS^ 

alTreMUar- 


S-  IKSTRUCTOR, 


tdi,  prHillM,  Hid  pfeservlng  of  Fi 
rmm  the  Muncni  lo  HiturUj'  j  wit 


Biit  'the  inuu'nluifalc    put  of  the  voLuine 
t>  lh«  ohlcb  niatai  to  iba  wikar,  and  the 

dcMriKtlTa  Mlghi."— Mgn^Wy  CWIAaJCovtfc, 


nil  diT  >•  rrtUdhed,  pHc*  u 

j^OME  brief  ObtcrvBtions  rela- 

Lawi)  bclna  tba  Sobatana  at  Two  Lallan 
addrcaaed  to  a  Member  of  tha  Hoiub  of  rmia. 
mou.    Bt  Sir  CuUDi  Sc 
SoMbykart     '" 


idT^IJ^aw 


-yHE    ORCHARDIST;   or  a 

'-  Sntem  of  dote  Pnmiiig  and  Heiflcatlcn 
Ibr  eaUiliiHiig  tbe  Scinica  of  Onsbaiding,  at 
patrankKd  bt  tha  Soaietr  Jbr  (li*  FmviiiiBHk. 
mant^gCAm^Mwuholurei,  u 


.  JP^OVED  aJL. 
RBY.RASFBEKKY, 
IBAMT.lnwhtchare 


■  Son.  By  R.  /.  ■rto.wTOH,  MD.  Leetumr 
I  fiotiDT  Bl  Gui't  Hupilal.  and  Author  of 
ma]  Wotlu  on  Bot^y.  loonerolumelimo. 
aitr«lai  with  Plate.,  price  Bt,  or  with  tba 

rHE   BOTANISTS   MANUAL:    a  Cats. 


MTticufarly  adapted  to 
:tefld  percoqally  to  tba 


PRACTICAL    OBSEBVATTOtlS   OB  tba 
BRITISH  GRaS^&  anciaUy  aucb  h  n 

best  adapted  to  tbe  biilna  dowD  or  inwovlnf  of 
Mcadowi  and  Faiturei  1  llkawlaa anSiumara. 
tun  si  the  Brittib  GnaMA  By  WiLuaa  Cm. 
Til,  AuUuK  or  tba  "  Flora  LoDdiMlidi,''  M. 

In  Sro,  illuitntad  itUh  oolourad  Flataa  Pile* 
BORTUS  AMERICANUE.  atatcba  to. 
Coloutcd  Platea,  with  a  Citaltwua,  and  miulBe 
and  bmillar  Daicriptiom  of  many  Spadea  of 
Naw  and  Valuahle  PVanU  of  tha  WeA  Indiu, 
and  of  North  and  Soutb  Amvieaj  abe,of  lera. 


itc.    By  W.  J.  TrrroBD,  A 

«Llb.U,orwithtbeptataii 


rkaHry.TaUa  of  Hibitati, 
>BD,  d.^    la  Ma  H»a 


liuu 


^OTES  madeduring  a  Tour 

-'^  to  Damark,  HiMldn.  dwUaDburtfc. 
Scbwatin,  Femaaina,  tbe  Iila  of  Riiam,  Ptii*. 
rta.  Polaitd,  Saxony,  BtmawMi,  Hinoaar,  Hm 
Hanawie  Teiriioiu  OMaUbuKh,  PrMan^ 
H^uid,  Braban^Uia  ftblna  CoBntry,  aaif 
Fiams  lotai^igeaad  wlita  «ob»  Obaanatlow 
DD  tha  ForelfD  Con  Tnda.  To  vMeh  ar( 
annaiHl  tba  latan  Flt«a  of  Com  at  aH  Mw 
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'T'HE  BOTANIC   GARDEN, 

-^  consisting  of  Ninety-six  elegant  Coloured 
Delineations  of  Ornamental  Flowering  Plants, 
with  their  history,  culture,  &c.  By  B.  Mauno. 
Vol.  I.  neatly  boarded,  post  4tOr  1/.  18«.  Fools- 
cap 4to.  IL  59.  The  work  is  continued  monthly. 
Published  by  Baldwin,  Cradock.  and  Joy, 
Fkteihoster  Row:  T.  Grifiiths,  3.  Wellington- 
Street.  Strand :  Westiey  and  l>rell,  Dublin  : 
W.  Whyte  and  Ca  and  Thomson  and  Co. 
Edinburgh. 

Corrected  to  August  1826. 

This  day  is  publishcnl,  in  2  Vols,  royal  18mo. 
price  1/.  4a.  in  boards,  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Peers,  a  new  Edition,  of 

DEBRETT'S  PEERAGE  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland}  with  a  Supplement,  containing  Uie 
neu^y  created  Peers  s  the  Peers  qf  Second 
whosff  Titles  were  restored  in  the  last  Session  of 
I^rliament;  and  an  Account  of  the  Biiths, 
■Deaths,  and  Marriages,  which  have  taken 
place  since  tibe  last  Publication  in  March,  1826. 

«««  To  the  present  Edition  is  annexed  an 
Alphabetical  Dst  of  the  Married  Daughters  qf 
Peers, 

London :  Printed  for  lUvingtons,  I^gerton, 
Cuthell*  Clarkes,  Longman  and  Co.,  Cadell, 
Richardson,  Booth,  Booker,  Baldwin  and  Co., 
Bagster,  Hatchard  and  Son,  Harding,  Martin, 
Hamilton  and  Co.,  Kingsbury  and  Co.,  Lloyds, 
and  Saunders  and  Hodgson. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  lately  published, 

DEBRETr»S  BARONETAGE  of  ENG- 
LAND. In  two  Volumes,  royal  ISmo,  unU 
form  with  the  Peerage,  with  the  Arms  en- 
craved,  price  1/.  Ss.  in  brards.    Also, 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  the  PEERAGE  of  ENG- 
LAND.  Exhibiting  under  Alphabetical  Ar- 
rangement, the  Date  of  the  Creation,  Descent, 
and  present  State  of  every  Title  of  Peerage 
which  has  existed  in  this  Country  since  the 
Conquest  By  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas, 
Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law, 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  2 
Vols,  royal  I81&0.  price  I8s.  boards. 

Thia  day  is  published,  price  1/.  11«.  6d.  plain, 
or  51.  5s.  colouied  after  nature, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRI- 

*  TISH  ornithology.  No.  I.  Second 
Series  —Water  Birds.  In  this  number,  con- 
sisting of  12  Plates,  elephant  folio,  there  are 
represented  23  Figures,  all  of  the  natural  sixe. 
Drawn  and  Engraved  by  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq. 
F.L.&,  M.W  S. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  ORNI- 
THOLOGY.  First  Series  — Land  Birds. 
In  7  Numbers,  each  containing  12  Plates,  (or 
upwards  of  IGO  Figures  in  all),  elephant  folio, 
price  11.  Us.  6d.  plain,  or  51.  5s.  coloured  after 
nature,  accompuiied  by  an  8vo.  volume,  price 
10s.  6d.  giving  a  Systematic  Description  of  the 
Birds  represented  in  the  Series,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  calculated  as  a  Maniial  of  British 
Ornithology. 

N.  B.  —  Any  of  the  numbers,  or  the  volume 
of  letter-prcss,  can  be  had  separately. 

*««  **  llie  work  which  our  truly  eloquent, 
poetical,  and  philosophical  friend  and  contri- 
butor has  in  the  above  article  taken  for  his 
text-book,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  of  the 
kind  fever  published  in  Britain,  and  will  stand 
a  comparison  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre, 
with  the  most  magnificent  Ornithological  il- 
lustrations of  the  French  School."  C.  N.) 
Blaclcutood*s  MaeoTiinet  No.  119. 

Published  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London ;  and  to  be  had  of  Will. 
H.  Lizars,  Engraver,  and  D.  Lizars,  Booksel- 
let, 5.  St.  David  Str(?et,  Edinburgh. 


AGRICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
This  day  are  nublislied,  in  Quarto,    price 
1/.  ICs.  bound, 

DESIGNS  for  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS,  including  La. 
bourer's  Cottages,  Farm-houses,  and  Out- 
buildings, conveniently  arranged  around  Fold- 
yards,  and  adapted  to  Farms  of  various  sixes 
and  descriptions:  to  which  are  prefixed,  an 
Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
Cottagers,  necessary  preliminary  Information, 
(illustrated  with  Wood  Cuts)  for  constructing 
Agricultural  Buildings,  and  explanations  and 
observations  on  the  several  designs ;  together 
with  his  improved  Field  Gate,  and  Stand  for  a 
Corn  Rick.  To  which  are  added.  Plans  and 
Remarks  on  Caterham  Farm-yard  as  it  for- 
merly was,  and  also  as  it  has  been  improved. 
By  the  late  Charles  Waistbll,  Esq.,  several 
years  a  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  .Agri- 
culture  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Twelve  very 
superiorly  engraved  Copper  Plates  of  Plans, 
Elevations,  Isometrical  Perqiective  Views  m 
Homesteads,  &c.  by  Joseph  Jopling,  Archi- 
tect.  Editor,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
En^eers,  Inventor  of  the  Septenary  System 
of  Generating  lines  by  Simple  Continuous 
Motion,  Instruments  for  Drawing  Curves,  &c. 
London :  published  by  Longman,  Kees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster  Row ; 
and  by  the  Editor,  24.  Somerset  Street,  Peru 
man-Square. 


This  day  is  published,  in  roval  4to.    Price 
1/.  lU.  Gd.  plain,  and  SL  Ss.  coloured, 

AN    ILLUSTRATED     IN- 

•'*'  TRODUCTION to  LAMARCK'S  CON- 
CHOLOGV;  contained  in  hU  HUtoire  Na- 
turdle  des  Animaux  sans  Vert&bres ;  being  a 
literal  Translation  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
Recent  and  Fossil  Genera:  accompanied  by 
twenty-two  highly  finished  lithographic  plates ; 
in  which  arc  given  Instructive  views  of  the 
various  Genera,  and  their  Divisions,  drawn 
from  Nature,  from  characteristic  and  gene> 
rally  well-known  Species.  By  Edmund  A. 
Crouch,  F.L.SI 

•Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme.  Brown, 
and  Green,  Paternoster-Row;  and  J.  Mawe, 
149.  Strand,  London. 

Of  whom  inay  be  had. 

An  EPITOME  of  LAMARCK'S  AIL 
RANGEMENT  of  TESTACEA  ;  wiUi  iUus- 
trative  Observations  and  comparative  Tables 
of  the  Systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Lamarck.  By 
C  Dubois,  F.L.S.  and  F.H.&  In  8va  price 
14s.  boards. 


BLAINE'S  VETERINARY  ART. 
Just  published.  New  edition,  price  1/.  4s.  bds. 

I^HE  OUTLINES  of  the  VE- 

■■•  TERINARY  ART;  or  the  Princirfes  of 
Medicine,  as  applied  to  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions, and  (Economy  of  the  Horse,  and  to  a 
more  scientiflb  and  successftil  Manner  of  Tk^at- 
ing  his  various  Diseases  :  comprehending,  also, 
a  concise  View  of  those  of  Neat  Cattle  and 
Sheep.  Illustrated  by  Anatomical  and  Surgical 
Plates,  By  Delabbre  Blaine.  Third  Edition, 
completely  revised,  and  enlarged  by  important 
Additions  and  new  Figures. 

Printed  for  Booscy  and  Sons;  Longman. 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green ;  Callow  and 
Wilson:  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper:  G.B. 
Whittaker;  Simpkin  and  Marshall;  J.  Dun-, 
can ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. ;  BurgeM 
and  Hill;  and  S.  Highley. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

BLAINE'S  CANINE  PATHOLOGY,  or  ^ 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Docs.     New 
I-Idition,  8vo.  price  9s.  boards. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  L  On  the  CuUure  of  North  American  Plants^  Uicluding 
Ferns :  founded  on  Observations  made  during  a  Jofumey 
through  Canada^  and  some  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union^  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  anrf  1819.  By  Mr.  John 
G0LDIE9  of  the  Monkwood  Grove  Nursery,  Ayrshire. 

Sir, 

At  the  request  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Clapton 
nursery,  I  send  you  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  plants  that  I  have 
observed  in  my  journey  through  Canada  and  some  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  an  account  of  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  their  native 
country.  Although  North  American  plants  are  for  the  most 
part  grown  in  bog  earth  in  this  country,  yet  I  consider  this 
soil  as  by  no  means  indispensably  necessary  for  their  successful 
cultivation,  since  I  have  found  that  they  will  do  equally  well 
if  planted  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand.  The 
soil  in  North  America  is  not  exactly  similar  to  our  bo^  earth, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  rotten  wood  and  leaves,  which  forms 
a  fine  rich  mould,  in  which  the  most  of  plants  will  grow  ex- 
tremely well.  In  the  forests,  where  the  trees  are  of  a  large 
size,  there  are  very  few  vegetables  of  any  description  to  be 
found  below  them ;  so  that  the  surface-soil  is  almost  wholly 
produced  by  the  decayed  trees  and  branches  which  are  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  or  which  fall  by  age,  and  the  annual  fall  of 
leaves.  One  thing  that  I  consider  requisite  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  these  plants  is,  to  afford  them  a  proper  de^ee 
of  shade,  since,  in  their  native  woods,  a  great  many  of  them 
are  completely  excluded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Any  person 
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receiving  plants  from  North  America  will  seldom  err  if  he 
plant  them  in  a  mixture  of  fine  vegetable  mould  and  sand, 
and  keep  them  rather  dry  than  too  moist ;  except  the  Orchidea^ 
the  most  of  which  require  plenty  of  moisture.  In  the  follow- 
ing list,  when  I  mention  any  plant  as  growing  in  rich  shady 
woods,  the  soil  is  always  such  as  I  have  above  described,  and 
the  subsoil  is  very  frequently  sand.  Many,  even  of  the  Cana- 
dian plants,  wUl  do  much  better  if  they  have  a  little  protection 
afforded  them  during  winter.  Although  the  cold  is  not  nearly 
so  intense  in  Britain  as  it  is  in  Canada,  yet  there,  from  the 
month  of  November  until  the  month  of  May,  they  are  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  by  a  de'ep 
covering  of  snow,  and  experience  none  of  those  alternate 
frosts  and  thaws  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  this  country. 
As  I  have  stated  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  each  plant  mentioned 
in  the  following  list  grows,  I  need  add  no  more  in  this  place, 
but  express  a  sincere  desire  that  some  of  these  remarks  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  vegetable  productions  of  North  America.  The 
species  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  Linnean  system. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Goldie. 
Monktsoood  Graocj  Dec.  5.  1826. 

Justicia  pedunculata  —  aquatic ;  —  Island  of  Montreal. 
Monarda  kalmiana,  in  rich  moist  soil,  northern  part  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  scarcely  distinct  from  M.  didyma. 
■   punctati^  in  dry  sandy  fields  of  New  Jersey. 
.      nirsuta,  in  moist  shady  woods,  Pennsylvania,  near  Lake  Eric 
Iris  cristata,  in  diy  woods  of  Ohio.  {Fig,  35.  a,) 

—  tridentata.  Island  of  AnticostL  I  had  this  flower  very  finely  this  season. 

—  prismatica,  in  sphagnous  swamps  of  Sphagnum,  at  Quaker's  Bridge,  New 

Jersey. 
Dilatris  tinctoria,  in  swamps  near  the  preceding. 
Heteranthera  graminea,  in  stagnant  water  in  the  town  of  Montreal. 
Lechea  minor,  in  dry  sandy  woods  between  Queenstown  and  the  Falls  of 

Niagara. 
Swertia  deflexa,  among  the  rocky  woods  at  the  Bay  of  Gasp^. 
Frasera  Walteri,  in  strong  clay  soil  in  oak  woods,  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie. 
Mitchella  repent,  in  dry  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  Halifax  and  Montreal 
Houstonia  coerulea,  in  moist  soil,  Halifax. 

■  purpurea,  in  dry  sandy  woods.  Bay  of  Quint4  N.  C. 
Ilex  Canadensis,  in  dry  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  Montreal. 
Batschia  Gmelini,  in  a  drv  sandv  wood  near  York,  N.  C. 
Cynoglossum  amplexicaule,  in  dry  rich  soU  on  limestone  rocks,  Montreal. 
Primula  pusilla,  m  vegetable  mould  and  eravel,  edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

opposite  Quebec.  This  plant  frequently  sends  out  runners  below 

^und,  which  produce  a  number  of  young  plants,  which  is  a 

sin^lar  drcumstance  in  this  genus. 
XyloBteum  ciliatum,'in  rich  moist  soil  in  shady  woods,  Montreal. 
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Xj^Iotteum  obloi^ifoliuiii,  in  a  iwamp.  MoDtresl. 

Triofleum  perfoliatum,  id  dry  Boil  on  limestone  rocka,  Montreal. 

BuoDymuB  obovatus,  in  recent  vegetable  mould,  in  ahadj  woadn,  aouth  ride 

of  Lake  Erie. 
Viola  [fedata,  in  dry  sands.  New  Jersey. 

lanceolat^  in  moist  loil,  Halifax. 

piimulifolia,  in  diy  sandy  soil,  Halifax  and  Lake  Smeoe. 

Claytonia  CEUMliuiaua,  ni  rich  vegetable  mould,  Montreal.     Mr.  Pursh  in- 
formed me  that  he  once  founds  double-flowered  variety  of  tbii 

Atdepias  Terticillata,  in  dry  soils,  near  Niagara. 

tuberosa,  in  dry  sandy  fields  near  the  FalU  of  Niagara.    This  ia  a 

beautiful  spedes. 
OeDtiana-crinita,  in  moist  v^etable  toil.  Table  Rock,  Niagara. 

eaponaria,  about  the  edgei  of  moist  woodi,  Montreal. 

-I  '  '  ochroleuca,  in  dry  toils,  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie. 

■  amarelloides,  in  dry  sandy  soil,  Sorelle  and  Lake  Smeoe.  Flowers 

blue  or  yellow. 
■  ■  —  anguBtitblia,  in  moist  sails  and  awamps,  New  Jersey.    A  very  fine 

epecies. 
Panax  quinquefolium,  in  deep  rich  moist  T^etable  soil  in  shady  woodi, 
Montreal  and  Ohio. 

■ trifolium,  in  ahady  wooda,  Montreal. 

Smyraium  int^erimum,  in  dry  hazelly  loam,  Montreal  and  Indiana. 
Pamaasia  Caroliniana,  in  moist  vegetable  soil,  edge  of  riven  and  swamp<^ 

Montreal. 


Ar^ia  hiifuda,  in  dry  sandy  wooda,  Kingston,  N.  C. 
Drosera  fiJiformis,  in  swamps,  New  Jersey.    A  singular  spedet. 
Caul<^bylluin  thalictroides,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Montreal. 
Conoityfis  Americana,  in  swamps,  New  Jersey. 
LiliumPhiladelphicum,  in  dry  sandy  aoils,  N.C. 

Hi::!!:!!  SlfiS  i '""■"?«»'•.  «■■»•»'• 

lanuginosus,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Pennsylvania. 

la  borealiB,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Montreal. 

—  trifblia,  in  sphagnous  swampy  soils,  Montreal. 
Sgadenus  glaberrimua,  in  light  drr,  or  m<net  aoils,  Anticoati,  Lake  Smcoe, 
and  Ohio.  {Hg.SS.h.) 
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HdoiuM  a^hodeloidei,  io  diy  tandjr  {une  woods.  Mew  Jenet. 
Medsola  virginica,  in  rich  vegetable  mould  on  und,  in  ibaJjr  woodi,  Mon- 
treal. {Fig.  33.  c.) 
Trillium  pictum,  in  dry  vegelable  mould  on  aand,  Montreal. 

r^:  SSS„m,  \ '"  ""■  "s"""  »-»'''■  «"'»'■ 

EpigtEB  repena,  in  vegetable  mould  and  tand,  HalifaK  and  Lake  Simcoe. 
Difficult  to  keep.  Lait  spring  I  saw  it  flowering  beautifully  with 
Mr.  M'Nab,  Botanic  Qarden,  Edinburgh.  {Fig.  SS.  d.) 

I^rrola  Bsarirolta,  in  shady  tphagnous  swamps,  Montreal. 

■  ■■         uniflora,  in  shady  sphagnous  swamps,  Montreal,  and  in  diy  pine 

woods,  New  York. 
•  nuculata,  in  dry  vegetable  soil,  in  shady  woods,  Penni^l.  (F^g.S5.e.) 
lunbellata,  in  dry  vegetable  soU,  in  shady  woods,  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal. 
Slene  re^a,  in  dry  stiff  loam  in  oak  wood*,  Ohio.     A  beautiJii]  plant. 
(i!\g.33./.) 

Lythrum  verttdllatum,  aquatic,  Montreal  and  New  Jersey. 

Geum  triSorum,  in  dry  open  situations,  Belleville,  N.  C. 

Iludeonia  ericoides,  in  diy  sandy  pine  woods.  New  Jersey. 

Sarncenia  purpurea,  in  sphagnous  swamps,  Halifax  and  Montreal.     The 

leaves  should  be  kept  full  at  water.  {Fig.  SS.  g.} 
Anemone  multifida,  in  vegetable  mould  in  the  clifls  ofrocks,  Quebec. 
Ranuncului  rhomboideua,  in  dry  sandy  soils.  Lake  Simcoe. 
Pothos  fstida,  in  marsbe^  N.  C.  {F^.  33.  A.) 
Phryma  l^tostachya,  In  rich  shady  woods,  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Verbena  stricta,  in  diy  sandy  fields,  Vinccnnes,  Indiana.  A  beautiful  specie*, 
(J^.34.fl.) 

Ruellia  strepens,  in  stiff  loamy  soil,  Ohio. 

naroF^ia  Ao„a  f '"  *^  Fockv  woods,  Ncw  Yorfc,  PennsylvaDia,  and 

ueraroia  nava,  \     i„^^^    Beautifal  plants,  but  difficult  to  cul- 

tivate.   Half  vegetable  mould,  and  tand,  I  think, 
would  grow  them  weU. 
Seymeria  macrophylla,  in  dry 

soil  on  the  banks  of 

the  i^  Miami,  Ohio. 
BartUB  coccinea,  in  fields  and 

dry  SQudy  woods,  N. 

C.  Beautiful, butdif- 

ficult  of  cultivation. 
Den  taria  diphy  11a,  in  rich  diady 

woods,  Montreal. 
Lobelia  Kalmii,  in  moist  scnls 

about  the   edge  of 

rivers,  Montreal  and 

N.  C. 
■ puberula,     in    moist 

sandy  loam,  Indiana. 

■  ■—      Mphilitiea,  in  marsh; 

soils,  N.  Canada  and 

Ohio.  .1  have  seen  a  white  varieh  of  tins. 
cardinalis,  in  marshy  soils,  Montreal,  and  Ohio. 

™'"»"". ;  MpWi. 

Hedysanmi   acuminatum,  >  in  dry,  sandv,  or  gravelly  woods,  Montreal  and 
and  several  species,         {      New-York. 


a  flava,  ( 

—  quercifolia,  < 
~  pedicularia,  / 
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Tepbrosia  virgiiiicay  in  drjr  hukIj  fields  and  woodi,  Penntylnuiia  and 

Indiana. 
Pren  nthM  alba.         ^  "*  "^^  sandy  loam,  Montreal.    The  roots  die  after 
nenanmes  ~^^       }     flowerine,  but  produce  offiets,  which  is  their 

racemosa,^     mode  of  propagation, 
liatris  macrostachya,  >  in  rich  dry  sandy  fields,  Ohio  and  Indiana.    All  the 

^minifolia,    )     species  of  this  genus  are  handsome. 

,  Eupatonum  calctujum,  in  rich  alluyial  wU,  at  Hindostan,  Indiana.  A  fine 

species. 
Aster  concolor,  m  dry  sandy  pine  woods»  New  Jersey.    The  finest  of  the 

genus  that  I  have  seen. 
Habenaria  dliaris,  in  dry  sandy  loam,  Montreal  and  Pennsylvania,    (i^. 

54.  b.) 
■  ■  blepbariglottis,  in  a  sphacnous  swamp,  Quebec.    I  grow  it  in 

nphagnum  and  bog  earth. 
— ^-—  triaentata,  in  a  sphagnous  swamp,  L.  Simcoe. 
-^— '^—  bracteatf^  in  rich  shwiv  woods,  Montreal. 

■  orbicularis,  in  dry  sandy  loam,  Montreal. 

— —  macrophyUa,  in  rich  moist  soil,  shady  woods,  Montreal    Rare. 

■  fimbriata,  in  moist  meadows  and  woods,  Montreal.  Grows  well 

in  bog  earth  and  sand  kept  moist. 
Orchis  spectabilis,  in  rich  shady  wooois,  Montreal. 
Goodyera   pubescens,    in   dry  shady  woods,  among  half-rotten  leaves, 

Montreal. 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  in  dry  woods,  Montreal.    In  sphagnous  swamps.  Lake 
Simcoe. 
' —  ophioglossoides,  in  similar  soils  with  the  preceding. 
Malaxis  ophioglossoides,  in  moist  soils,  Halifax. 

mr.  cSSa,  \  ^"  "'"^  ^^'  Montreal. 

Calopogon  pulchellum,  generally  in  sphagnous  swamps,  Montreal  and  Lake 

Simcoe,  where  some  acres  are  covered  with  it,  and  a  number 

of  rare  orchideae.    I  once  found  this  plant  and  Cypripedium 

spectabile  growinc  in  a  dry  sandvwooa  near  York,  North  Cap 

rolina,  and  both  £>wering  equally  as  well  as  when  grown  in  a 

swamp,  which  seems  to  be  their  natural  habitation.   I  believe 

that  many  plants  will  grow  in  very  different  kinds  of  soil. 

Calypso  borealis,  amongst  the  half-rotten  leaves  of  hemlock,  spruce,  larch, 

arborvitae,  &c.  and.alwaj^s  in  drv  situi^tions.  This  boiutafid  little 

plant  I  have  only  found  in  the  Island  of  Montreal ;  a  place  rich 

.  m  plants,  particularly  orchideae.  . 

Cypripedium  ^^h  {fig-  "•  «•)  |  io  g^ampy  situadoM.  Montreal. 

.  arietinum,  in  a  swamp,  Montreal;  which,  I  believe,  is  the 

only  place  where  it  has  ever  been  found.  It  was  discovered 
about  1 808,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cleghom,  Montreal,  and  by  him 
sent  to  London.  These  three  siiecies  will  grow  well  in 
vegetable  mould  and  sand,  and  should  be  kept  moist  and 
shady.  {Fig.  34.  rf.) 
-"  humile,  Quctoc  and  Montreal.    This  species  I  have  never 

observed  growing  in  the  same  soil  as  the  others,  bdng 
always  to  be  found  in  very  dry  situations,  and  freauently 
in  company  with  Trillium  pictum,  in  rich  vegetable  soil, 
with  a  sandy  subsoil.  It  does  not  require  so  much  watei 
as  the  others,  and  seems  more  difiicult  to  cultivate. 

K  S 
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TTie  finest  show  of  the  American  orchideos  that  I  have 
teexL  in  this  countiy  was  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow; 
where  Mr.  Mutray  had  last  season  a  cdlecdon  of  them,  dong 
with  many  of  the  rarer  British  ones,  planted  in  a  bed  prepared 
with  proper  soil,  and  covered  with  a  lar^  frame.  By  thb 
means  they  were  protected  from  die  severity  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  winter ;  and  during  summer  they  enjoyed  as 
high  a  temperature  as  if  they  had  been  flourishing  in  their 
native  forests  in  America. 

Along  with  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
list,  I  cultivate  thetollowing  American  Ferns,  which  are  par- 
ticular &vourites  of  mine.  I  need  not  particularise  the  soil  to 
each,  as  they  all  do  exceedingly  well  in  vegetable  mould,  kept 
moist  and  shady. 

Dotrjrchtiim  vimnicum,  {fig.  S6.  a.) 

— ■  obuquum, 

As[udiiim  acroBtichoides, 


'-  mareinale, 

Goldianum, 

bullureruin, 

Onoclea  aenutulis, 
StTuthiopterii  PennBylTsnlca, 
OsmuDda  cinnamomea, 

— —  intemipta,  {fig.  35.  d.) 

— — — —  spectelwlu, 
Polypodiom  hes^enoptenim, 
Woodns  ilren^s, 
Asptenhun  rbizophyllum, 

<  imgUBtifolium, 

ebeauiD,  -gratnlia. 

■i  i   '■  melanocBuIon,  Adiantam  pedatum, 

— '■■  ■     i— ■  tbelypteroidei,  Dicksoma  pilouuscula. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bowie,  having  greatly  simplified 
the  culture  of  heaths  (Vol.  I.  p.  363,),  Mr.  (Oldie's  communi- 
cation may  be  considered  as  having  the  same  object  in  view  with 
respect  to  American  plants.  Their  peculiar  character,  and  the 
interest  they  excite  in  Europe,  from  their  novelty  as  weU  as 
beauty,  render  them  most  desirable  objects  of  culture ;  and  as 
they  are  all  hardy,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
Where  no  other  vegetable  matter  can  be  got  to  mix  with 
earth,  rotten  dung  or  rotten  tan  will  do  very  well,  if  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  sand,  and  the  situation  admit  of  the 
requisite  shade  and  moisture.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Bowie  and  Mr.  Goldie  have  been  the  means  of  extending 
the  culture  of  heaths  and  American  plants.    We  have  Bgureu 
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a  few  of  the  most  popular  or  curious  sorts  of  both;  but  the 
best  way  for  a  beginner  to  get  a  collection  is  to  send  5/.,  lO/.j 
or  151.9  &c.  to  Mr,  Goldie,  or  whoever  may  be  his  nursery- 
man,  and  ask  him  to  lay  it  out  as  &r  as  it  will  go  on  the  kind 
of  plants  wanted.  In  our  next  Number  will  be  found  an 
article  by  A.  X.  on  orchideous  plants,  which,  with  preceding 
papers  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Tliompsoni 
and  others,  will  have  sin^)lified  the  culture  of  another.beautiful 
fiunily.  Whoever  can  spare  room  for  a  group  of  hardy  heaths 
may  plant  among  them  the  bog  orchideas ;  the  chalk  ones  are 
better  by  themselves.  Hardy  heaths,  orchidese,  ferns,  and 
bog  American  plants,  may  be  considered  as  the  gems  of  the 
Botanical  Flower  Garden.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IL  Observations  on  Chinese  Scenery,  Plants,  and  Gar" 
deningy  made  on  a  Visit  to  the  City  (^Canton  and  its  En^ 
vironsy  in  the  Years  1793  and  1794 ;  b^ing  an  Extract  from 
the  Journal  of  Mr,  James  Main,  sent  thither  by  the  late  Gilbert 
Slater,  Esq.  of  Layton,  Essex,  to  collect  the  Double  CameU 
lias,  S'C.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Main. 

On  the  first  view  of  the  coast  of  China  the  stranger  con* 
eludes  that  the  inhabitants  are  a  nation  of  gardeners.  Even 
the  fields,  in  the  southern  provinces,  are  almost  all  cultivated 
by  manual  labour ;  and  every  thing  shows  the  indefatigable 
industry  of  the  cultivators. 

On  entering  the  mouth  of  Canton  river>  and  having  ascended 
to  the  Bocca  Tigris,  (an  old  Portuguese  name  for  a  fortified 
part  of  the  river,)  the  banks  begin  to  collapse,  and  present  to 
the  exploring  eye  of  the  botanist  theu-  vegetable  productions. 
He  sees  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  a  level,  widely-ex- 
tended, and  well-cultivated  plain,  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  navigable  canals ;  diversified  by  abrupt  and  crag^  hills, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  face  of  Uie  coimtry.  Beneath 
the  brow  of  one  stands  a  grove  of  laurus  sasafi-as ;  under  the 
cultivated  slope  of  another  is  seen  the  citron  tribes,  mixed 
with  other  fruits,  and  overhung  by  the  majestic  and  splendid 
Bombax  ceiba.  Withm  and  around  the  grotesque  yet  airy 
habitations  which  hang  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  the  sedgy 
margin  of  the  river,  is  seen  magnolias,  ixoras,  chrysan- 
themums, &c.  in  great  profusion.  Afler  an  interesting  passage 
up  the  river,  the  stratiger  entei^s  the  $ubui:bs  of  the  city.  Here 
he  is  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  flowers  and  flowermg 
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plants  which  every  where  meet  his  ^e ;  evei^  hoase,  window, 
and  court-yard  are  filled  with  them! 

■  Stqjping  on  shore,  he  is  conducted  to  the  Hong,  (doraidle,) 
of  his  nation.  Thence  he  visits  evei^  place  to  which  he  can 
have  access,  in  search  of  plants.  By  special  favour  be  is 
allowed  to  visit  Oic  gardens  of  Monqua,  an  opulent  security 
merchant,  in  the  southern  suburb,  or,  which  is  more  gratify- 
ing, the  more  extensive  garden  and  palace  of  Shykinqua,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He  enters  a  vast  assemblage 
of  buildings  for  every  purpose  of  life,  of  various  size  and  cha- 
racter. Among  these  the  seraglios  for  the  old  as  well  as  for 
the  young  wives  of  the  proprietor;  uid  the  chapel,  where  are 
deposited  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
and  splendid.  Proceeding  onwards,  he  is  conducted  to  the 
garden.  Here  no  coup-d!ceil  calls  for  admiration,  no  extent 
of  undulating  lawn,  no  lengthened  vista,  no  depth  of  shadowy 
grove,  no  sky-reflecting  expanse  of  water,  —nothing  presents 
Itself  but  a  little  world  of  insignificant  intricacy.  The  groun<l 
appropriated  as  a  flower  and  pleasure  garden  is  a  space  of  two 
or  three  acres,  laid  out  in  numberless  little  square  plots,  sur- 
rounded, parted,  and  re-parted  by  low  walls  of  hricfc-work, 
surmounted  by  broad  copings,  on  which  are  set  in  order 
porcelain  pots  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  contdning  Sowers  and 
Boweiing  shrubs.  The  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior  walls 
of  the  garden,  are  covered  with  most  ridiculously  fantastic 
trellis  work  (^.  S6.],  on  which  are  trdned  various  climbing 


and  creeping  plants.  The  walks,  or  rather  paths,  are  neither 
wide  nor  level  enough  for  comfortable  or  even  safe  walking,  — 
hitentionally  uneven  and  broken  into  holes  and  foot-traps  I 
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Tlie  pieces,  or  ponds  of  water,  an  indispensable  feature  in  a 
Chinese  guden,  are  thickly  covered  with  "  the  green  mantle 
of 'the  standing  pool,"  to  obtain  which  they  bestow  no  small 
pains  I  One  of  their  favourite  walks  deserves  particular  de- 
scription, because  they  consider  it  a  ckef-d^txuvre  of  the  gar- 
dener's art:  a  wall,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  is  built  along  one 
side  of  a  pond,  betwixt  which  and  the  wall  a  narrow  irregular 
path  is  mode,  but  so  narrow,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  a 
person  can  edge  himself  along  it ;  and,  as  the  water  is  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  wall  in  different  places  by  breaks  mode  in 
the  walk,  there  is  even  danger  of  shpping  into  the  water  almost 
at  every  step  ;  and  this  difficulty  is  called  "  pleasure"  to  the 
walker  himself,  or  at  least  to  the  beholders  of  his  embarrass- 
ment !  Another  peciiliarity  in  their  garden  walks  is,  when 
leading  through  a  group  of  trees  and  shrubs  it  must  pass  be- 
tween ihe  thickest  of  the  stems,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
produce  annoyance  to  the  pedestrian. 

In  short,  except  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  plants,  the 
visitor  finds  nothing  interesting  in  their  style  of  gardening : 
no  scope  of  ornamental  dispasition ;  no  rational  design ;  the 
whole  being  an  incongrnous  combination  of  unnatural  asso- 
ciation. {Jg.  37.)     In  one  place  a  piece  of  craggy  rock  (real 


or  artificial)  is  seen  jutting  out  from  among  a  tuft  of  the  most 
delicate  garden  flowers ;  fantastic  bridges  without  water,  — 
unsightly  excavations  without  character  or  beauty, — the  whole 
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being  only  a  repetition  of  petty  att«npts  at  variety,  on  no 
greater  scale  than  the  patch-work  of  a  citizen's  court-yard. 

la  some  instances  they  appear  to  have  a  relish  for  sonte  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  uncultivated  nature ;  such  as 
antique  trees  [J^.  88.),  ragged  rocks,  mossy  caves,  &c;  but 


these  are  all  imitated  aa  such  a  diminutive  scale,  that  the 
attempts  are  truly  ridiculous. 

This  love  of  Uie  grotesque  not  only  appears  in  their  gar- 
dens, but  also  is  frequentiy  seen  in  the  yards  of  tradesmen  in 
the  city.  A  pile  of  rugged  stones  is  placed  in  a  comer ;  on 
this  dwarfed  trees  and  flowers  are  planted;  and  in  order  to 
produce  a  resemblance  of  a  givsve  of  pines  in  miniature,  they 
plant  the  common  Equisetum  (horse  tail)  for  the  purpose ! 

There  is  one  curiosity  in  Chinese  gardening  which  rarely 
escapes  the  notice  of  Europeans,  viz.  their  specimens  of  dwarfed 
forest-trees.  To  train  such,  they  plant  a  young  tree  In  a  small 
porcelain  pot,  either  round,  square,  or  most  commonly  an  elong- 
ated square,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  eight  inches  wid^ 
and  about  Ave  in  depth.  Along  with  the  tree  they  place  pieces  of 
tugged  stone  to  represent  rocks,  among  which  moss  and  lichens 
are  introduced.  The  tree  thus  planted  is  not  allowed  to  rise 
higher  than  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches.  No  greater  supply 
01  water  is  given  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive;  and  as 
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tfae  pot  soen  acts  as  a  priton,  its  growth  is  necessarily  im- 
peded ;  at  the  sttme  time  everv  means  are  used  to  check  its 
enlBr£;enient.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  and  the  half  of  every 
new  leaf,  are  constantly  and  carefully  cut  off;  the  stem  ana 
branches,  which  are  allowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length, 
are  bound,  and  fanUstically  distorted,  by  means  of  wire ;  the 
bark  is  lacerated  to  produce  protuberances,  asperities,  and 
cracks.  One  branch  is  partly  iHvkm  through,  and  allowed 
to  hang  down,  as  if  by  accident ;  another  is  mutilated,  to  repre- 
sent  a.  dead  stump :  in  short,  every  exertion  of  the  plant  is 
checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  other.  This  treatment 
produces,  in  course  of  time,  a  forest-tree  in  perfect  miniature  I 
Stunted  and  deformed  by  the  above  means,  it  certainly  becomes 
a  curious  object,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age.  Its 
writhed  and  knotty  stem,  weather-stained  and  scabrous  bark, 
its  distorted  and  partiydead  branches,  its  diminutive  shoots 
and  leaves,  all  ^ve  it  the  aspect  of  an  antique  vegetable 
dwarf !  Various  kinds  of  trees  are  chosen  for  this  purpose ; 
but  two  most  commonly  met  with  are  the  Ulmus  parvifolia 
sinensis  *,  and  a  species  of  Ficus,  very  much  like  the  Indica. 

But  in  tlie  midst  of  all  this  perversion  of  the  harmony  of 
nature,  this  display  of  vitiated  taste,  the  European  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  and 
neatness  of  their  nurseries,    the 
unceasing  care  bestowed  on  their 
potted  cwlections  of  plwts,  and 
the  great  value  set  upon  some  of 
them,    even    among   themselves. 
The  ^floriinania  is  even  more  pre- 
valent in  China  than  in  Europe,  i 
One   hundred   dollars'  is    freely  I 
given  for  fine  speoimens  of  &vour- 
ite  plants,  suoh  as  the  Macklim, 
(Cymbidium  sinense,  valued  for 
its   dehghtfnl   odour,)     (^.  39.) 

which  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  plant  1  and  some  of  the  line 
coloured  Moutan  (Pteonia  Moutan)  are  also  highly  prized ; 
bnt  they  are  broiu;ht  from  ^  northern  provinces,  not  being 
cultivated  about  (^ton. 

In  their  botanical  nomenclature  there  is  no  scientific  classi- 
fication attended  to,  except  m  two  instances,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  viz.  alt  plants  hming  Narcissus-like  leaves,  such  as 

*  This  tree  bean  the  rigour  of  our  winten,  aa  a^pean  from  one  now 

Sawing  in  the  garden  of  ihe  Reverend  Mr.  Noma,  of  Grove  Street, 
ackney. 
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EpidendruiD,  Tankervilla,  Amomum,  &c.  have  the  substantive 
Lah  prefixed,  which  may  be  Englished  Lily ;  and  their  favour- 
ite class,  containing  Thea,  Camellia,  Pyrus,  have  always  Tcha 
as  the  generic  name,  which  may  be  Englished  Tea,  and  these 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  specific  adjectives,  as  red, , 
white,  high,  low,  &c.    Biit  though  the  Chinese  have,  it  would 
appear,  no.  scientific  list  of  their  plants,  it  must  be  owned  that 
no  nation  possesses  a  greater  number  of  vegetable  blessings,  nor 
have  any  people  on  earth  turned  such  to  more  account  Their 
silk,  their  cotton,  their  various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulse,, 
and  roots,  biit,  above  all,  their  invaluable  Tea-plant,  has  added 
to  the  wealth,  the  sanative  luxury,  and  dietetic  comfort,  of  half 
the  world. 

Chelsea^  January  8.  1827. 
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Art.  hi.  On  the  Importance  of  adopting  and  pursuing  a  proper 
Plan  for  pruning  and  training  Fruit  Trees ;  with  a  Descrip' 
tion  of  an  appro^ved  Method  of  training  the  Peach  and  Nee- 
tarine.  By  Mr.  Alfred  Kendall,  Gardener  to  the 
Reverend  H.  Palmer,  at  Carlton  Curlieu  Hall. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  task  imposed  by  O.  P.  upon  the  professors  of  garden- 
ing, in  the  Grardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  4i66.)  is  one  particu- 
larly adapted  for  this  season  of  the  year ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  could  be  imposed:  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  from  the  various  opinions  of 
authors  upon  the  subject,  no  two  of  these  agreeing  in  their  direc- 
tions, yet  all  in  the  end  aiming  at  producing  the  same  object^ 
viz.  a  fine  healthy  tree.  Besides,  almost  every  gardener  has  a 
method  of  pruning,  from  which  it  is  extremelv  aifficult  to  win 
him ;  and  in  the  limits  of  a^  paper  calculated  ror  insertion  in  a 
work  like  the  one  this  is  intended  for,  it  is  impossible  to.  enter 
into  details  to  meet^  ^erjr  exigence  connected  with  th^  art  of 
pruning.  Now  as  all  writers  upon  the  subject  agree,  that  a 
tree  pruned  in^a  masterly  manner  mui^t  possess,  the. following 
characters, — uniforinity  as  to  figure,  equal  distribution  of  bear- 
ing wood  all  over  its  surface, ;  and  a  fine  healthy  appearance, 
—  it  only  remains  to  point;  out  the  best  and  edsiest  method  for 
producing  such  a  tree.  In  pruning,  as  in  architecture,  the  end 
proposed  must  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  whatever  system  is 
commenced  (unless  it  be  a  bad  one),  it  ought  steadily  to  be 
adhered  to.     Is  it  not  equally  ridiculous  for  a  gardener  to 
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prune  a  tree,  without  understanding  the  system  he  commences 
upon,  as  for  an  architect  to  build  a  house  without  a  plan  ? 
Yet,  how  often  do  we  see  men  pruning  trees,  who  are  totaUy 
unfit  for  such  an  c^ce?  The  consequence  is,  that  gentlemen, 
after  building  walls  and  making  borders,  instead  of  having 
their  expectations  realised,  are  rewarded  with  barren  and  un- 
sightly trees,  to  their  own  no  small  mortification,  and,  I 
may  add,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  gardener.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  art  of  gardening  demands  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
firom.the  highest  down  to  the  very  lowest  class,  more  than  the 
art  of  pruning :  every  gardener  must  practise  it,  whether  he 
.understands  it  or  not;  and  surely  where  such,  an  important 
o£Bce  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  ought  to  endeavour  all  that 
.in  him  lies  to  make  himself  master  of  as  much  of.  the  art  as 
.  possible.  In  the  following  observations  Lhave  chosen  that  class 
of  trees  which,  in  my  opini<Hi,  demands  the  first  attention, 
not  only  from  dieir  fruit  being  the  first  in  esteem,  but  also  fix>m 
their  being  the  most  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment; viz.  the  peach  and  the  nectarine.  The  apricot  and  the 
morella  cherry  may,  with  very  little  variation,  be  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment.  But  in  submitting  the  following  plan  to 
.  your  consideration,  I  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  tne  very 
best,  only  as  one  amongst  the  best,  it  being  designed  more 
particularly  to  illustrate  die  observations  I  have  made ;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  it  give  place  to  better.  Several  other 
methods,  judiciously  managed,  will  prove  equally  good,  particu- 
larly that  described  by  W.  Seymour  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  128.}:  it  is  founded  on  good  principles,  and,  if  ^plied 
horizontally,  would  be  admirable  for  low  waUs. 

In  the  art  of  pruning  there  are  two  cases  to  be  considered  ; 
the  first  and  easiest  is  that  whereiu  the  operator  is  suppose4 
to  commence  with  the  planting  of  the  tree,  and  the  second  is 
where  the  tree  has  been  under  a  course  of  mismanagement. 
But  before  I  proceed  in  this  course  of  pruning,  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  method  of  making  the  bor- 
der for  the  reception  of  the  tree ;  for  unless  that  be  properly 
done,  it  is  in  vaii\  to  expect  a  tree  to  thrive  for  any  length  of 
time,  though  ever  so  well  mai\aged  with  regard  to  pruning. 

The  s^  best  adapted  for  aUnost  every  sort  of  fruit-tree  is 
a  naturally  rich  sandy  loam ;  but  as  that  cannot  be  procured 
'  in  all  places,  the  gardener  must  endeavour  to  make  a  compost 
as  near  to  it  as  possible.  In  making  the  border  it  should  be 
at  least  two  feet  deep,  especially  where  v^etables  are  grown 
upon  it ;  a  practice  almost  generally  adopted,  though  justly 
condemned  by  all  writers  upon  pruning*  It  should  be  at  least 
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fifteen  feet  wide ;  and  if  the  whole  width  of  the[  gravel-wal|c 
occupied  a  part  of  it,  a  great  part  of  the  objections  to  growing 
vegetables  upon  it  would  in  consequence  be  removed.  The 
bottom  of  the  border  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  im- 
pervious to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  by  beating  it ;  and  if  a  clayey 
bottom,  by  beating  into  it  fine  gravel  or  lime  rubbish,  so  as 
to  make  it  quite  hard.  It  should  be  laid  in  a  sloping  direction 
from  the  wall,  with  a  drain  in  fi*ont,  unless  the  substratum  is 
of  a  porous  nature,  to  carry  off  any  water  tfaat  would  other- 
wise stagnate  there.  We  will  now  suppose  the  border  made, 
and  the  tree  planted. 

We  will  also  suppose  the  tree  to  be  a  maiden  plant,  well 
rooted,  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  JVott)  let  the  gardener  con- 
sider what  future  character  he  wishes  his  tree  to  assume ;  for 
it  is  now  in  his  power  to  give  it  what  character  he  pleases : 
and  now  he  lays  the  foundation  of  his  future  tree.  But  let 
him  remember,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  plan,  and 
to  understand  the  plan  he  commences  with,  or,  ten  to  one,  in 
a  few  years  his  tree  will  cut  a  despicable  figure ;  and  to  the 
many  plans  from  which  he  may  make  his  choice,  permit  me 
to  add  the  following :  — ^  The  maiden  plant  is  to  be  headed 
down  to  four  eyes,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  out 
two  shoots  on  each  side,  thus:  (^.40.)  V  '^  y 
The  following  season  the  two  uppermost         >v        y 

shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  three  '^-^-w.-sJiM^ll^***^*^ 

eyes,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw       ^^"^'^^ 

out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each  side ;  die  two 

lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two  eyes,  so  as  to 

throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the  uppermost 

side,  thus:  {Jig.  41.)     We  have  ^      41 

now  five  leading  shoots  on  each 

side,  well  placed,  to  form  our 

future    tree.       Each    of   these 

ishoots   must  be  placed   in  the 

exact  position  in  which  they  are    _^ 

^     m  A  1  1  •'  ■■■■■!<  #J>\Mlgg»i^  #<■■■<«■■■  I"" 

to  remain.     As  these  shoots  are  ^^ 

to  form  the  leading  character  of  the  future  tree,  ncme  ot  them 
are  to  be  shortened.  The  tree  should  by  no  means  b^  sui^ 
fered'  to  bear  any  fi'uit  this  year.  Eacb  »hoot  must  now  be 
sufiered  to  produce,  besides  the  leading  shoot  at  the  extremity, 
two  other  shoots  on  the  uppermost  side,  one  near  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  one  about  midway  the  stem :  there  mu$t  also  be  one 
shoot -on  the  undermost  side,  placed  about  oiidway  between 
the  other  two.    AU  the  other  shoots  must  be  rubbed  oif  in 
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tlirar  inbat  state.  It  wiU  then  assume  a  very  good  tigurs 
( ;%.12.)at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  From  this 
time  it  may  be  allowed  to 
bear  what  crop  of  fruit 
the  gardener  thinks  it 
able  to  carry;  in  doing 
which  he  ought  never  to  , 
over-rate  the  vigour  of 
the   tree.     All  ot"  these 

shoots,  except  the  leadins  ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be 
shortened;  but  to  what  length  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  gardener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  tree.  In  shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be 
taken  to  cut  back  to  a  bud  that  will  produce  a  shoot  for  the 
following  year.  Cut  close  to  the  bud,  so  that  the  wound  may 
heal  the  following  season.  The  following  season  each  shoot 
at  the  extremity  of  the  leading  branches  should  produce,  be- 
sides the  leading  shoot,  one  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  un- 
der part,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree ; 
whikt  eadi  of  the  secondary  branches  should  produce,  besides 
the.leadjng  shoot,  one  other,  placed  near  to  the  bottom :  for 
the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to  which  this  class  of 
trees  are  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree ;  and  on  no  account 
must  the  gardener  cut  clean  away  any  shoots  so  placed,  with- 
out well  considering  if  it  will  be  wanted,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  for  the  future  good  appearance  of  the  tree.  The 
quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laid  in  must  depend  upon 
the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same 
quantity  of  wood  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  foil 
vigour :  the  gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment.  But, 
if  any  of  the  leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip 
the  others,  a  larger  portion  of  young  wood  must  be  laid  in, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  su&red  to  ripen  on 
such  branch.  At  the  same  time,  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit 
than  usual  must  be  left  to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This 
will  tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium  better  than  any  other  m&. 
tbod  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  annexed  sketch  (Jig.  43.) 
presents  us  with  the  figure  of  the  tree  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  well  balanced,  and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  sap  all  over  its  surface.  Whenever  any  of  the  lower 
shoots  have  advanced  so  br  as  to  incommode  the  others,  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  yearling  shoot:  this  will  give  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.     In  nail- 
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ing,  be  earful  not  to  bruise  any  port  of  the  shoot ;  die  wounds 
made  by  the  knife  heel  quickly,  but  a  bruise  often  proves' 


incurable.  Never  let  a  mul  gall  any  part  of  the  tree :  it  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  branch.  In  nalliog  in  the  young 
shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  as  regular  as  possible:  it 
will  look  workmanlike.  Whatever  system  of  training  is  pur- 
sued, the  leading  branches  should  be  laid  in  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion they  are  to  remain ;  for,  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  tower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper  and  con- 
traction of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  is  thus  robbed 
of  part  of  its  former  vigour,  whilst  it  seldom  &ils  to  throw  out 
immediately  behind  the  part  most  bent  one  or  more  vigorous 
shoots.  To  assist  the  young  practitioner  in  laying  Jn  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  the  tree,  the  following  method  may,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable.  Dnve  a  nail  into  the  wall,  exactly  where  the 
centre  of  the  tree  is  to  be,  then  with  a  string  and  chalk  describe 
a  semicircle  of  any  diameter :  divide  the  quadrant  into  90° ' 
the  lower  branch  will  then  take  an  elevation  of  about  12',  the 
second  of  about  27^",  the  third  about  43°,  the  fourth  58 i°, 
and  the  fifth  about  74^°.  A  nail  should  then  be  driven  into 
each  of  these  points,  and.  the  chalk  rubbed  off. 

Where  trees  of  the  class  treated  of  have  been  badly  managed, 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  totally  impossible, 
ever  to  recover  them  so  as  to  form  sightly  trees.  'Where  such 
is  the  case,  the  best  course  will  be  to  plant  a  young  tree  between 
each  of  the  old  ones,  first  turning  over  and  renewing  as  large 
a  portion  of  the  border  for  each  young  tree  as  can  be  dene 
with  safety  to  the  old  ones,  which  will  help  to  invigorate  the 
old  trees,  and  keep  them  in  a  bearing  state,  until  the  younj 
trees  have  filled  a  suffident  portion^  the  wall,  that  tl 
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ones  may  be  taken  away :  the  remaining  part  of  the  border 
should  then  undergo  the  same  process.  Where  trees  are  not 
very  old,  they  may  be  recovered  by  heading  down ;  but  in  the 
class  of  trees  now  under  consideration,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  replant,  in  the  manner  recommended  above,  not 
only  from  the  crop  of  fruit  they  will  still  afford,  but  it  gives 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  border,  and 
also  of  replacing  any  bad  sorts  by  other  more  esteemed 
varieties. 

In  planting,  it  is  a  bad  maxim  to  plant  the  earliest  and  latest 
sorts  indiscriminately :  they  should  be  placed  separately  in  the 
order  of  ripening,  especially  on  flued  walls.  A  great  saving 
of  labour  and  fuel  is  thereby  a£Porded,  not  to  mention  other 
advantages.     I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Alfred  Kendall. 
Carlton  Curlieu  HaU^ 
Leicestershire^  Nov.  22.  1826. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Culture  of  Brugmansia  Arborea.  By  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  Gardener  to  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Hampstead. 

Sir, 
The  Brugmansia  arborea,  being  a  magnificent  flowering 
plant,  in  order  to  have  a  fine  display  in  small  pots,  I  was 
induced  to  try  the  following  method,  which  has  succeeded 
to  my  utmost  wishes.  In  the  month  of  February  I  procure 
a  shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  and  divide  it  into  separate 
pieces,  each  containing  a  bud,  or  eye,  as  in  propagating  the 
vine.  These  I  plant  in  a  pot  of  light  rich  loam,  covering 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep.  I  then  place  them  in  the  hot- 
house, or  in  a  frame;  and  when  the  buds  rise  about  three 
inches  high,  I  find  they  are  plentiiuUy  supplied  with  roots.  I 
then  put  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  they  advance  ,  in 

frowth  they  are   occasionally  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
supply  them  plentifully  with  water  during  their  progress. 
Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  flower -in  October  of  the  same 
year.     I  have  them  at  this  time  (Oct.  20.)  from  about  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  upon  each 
Vol.  II.— No.  6.  l 
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plant  I  send  you  one 
as  a  specimen  {J^.  **.)» 
which  has  been  in  flower  j 
for  the  last  fortnight,  , 
and  I  shall  have  some  in 
flower  Ull  the  end  of 
November. 

I  have  often  thought 
that  the  Ix>ndon  flower 

f rowers  might  profit 
y  putting  this  method 
in  practice,  the  flowers 
being  sopeculiarly  showy 
that  they  cannot  ^  of 
attracting  general  ad- 
miration. It  would, 
however,  be  desirable 
that  the  plants  should 
flower  in  April  and  the 
succeeding  mouths  till 
October;  and  I  am  now 
making  experimentswith 
that  object  in  view,  the 
result  c»  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  communicate 
through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  work. 


Hampitfod,  Oct.  20,  182fi. 


I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

James  Oibsoh. 


Art.  V.     0/1  the  present  State  of  Gardening  in  Ireland,  icith 

Hints  for  its  futwe  Improvement.     By  Mr.  Jaues  Fraser. 

(CoTOhaied  from  Vol,l.  p.3es.) 

To  the  northward  of  the  environs  of  Dublin  there  is  little 
interesting,  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  until  we  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drogheda,  except  the  following  places, 
which  we  will  briefly  notice. 

Hampton,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  G.  Hamilton,  adjoining  tfae 
town  of  Balbriggan,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent;  and, 
although  the  gardens  camiot  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  first 
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class,  there  is  throughout  the  demesne  much  worthy  of  observ- 
ation. The  grounds  gradually  rise  over  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
which  runs  up  to  the  town  of  Balbrigean,  and  from  which  the 
spray  dashes  with  considerable  violence  upon  the  north 
boundary  plantation.  In  planting  the  grounds,  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton  has,  with  much  judgment,  made  use  of  those  trees 
best  suited  to  resist  the  marine  breeze.  Of  these  the  Pineaster 
is  deddedlv  the  hardiest,  and  bears  up  against  the  storm  when 
all  others  mil.  The  Populus  monilifera  and  Salix  alba  are 
the  next  in  this  class ;  and  in  this  exposed  site  they  appear  to 
grow  better  than  the  common  alder  and  sycamore.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  experienced  planters,  that  the  Norway  maple 
is  better  suited  for  exposed  places  on  th^  sea-coast ;  but  of 
this  we  have  had  no  ocular  demonstration.  Hampton,  as  a 
demesne,  possesses  many  beauties ;  and  if  a  little  more  pains 
were  bestowed  upon  the  plantations,  they  would  soon  amply 
repay  the  proprietor.  By  the  contrary  mode  of  treatment, 
both  beauty  and  subsequent  benefits  are  sacrificed.  The  gar- 
dens, though  possessing  many  natural  advantages,  are  by  no 
means  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  we  would  expect  from  a 
wealthy  resident  gentleman.  In  passing  through  the  grounds 
we  observed  a  few  bushes  of  the  Salix  pentandria  growing  on 
the  margin  of  a  stream  near  the  garden :  its  size,  together 
with  its  large  glossy  light-green  leaves,  struck  us  forcibly,  and 
in  our  humble  opinion  entitle  this  hitherto-neglected  shrub  to 
the  notice  of  the  ornamental  planter.  By  the  side  of  a  river, 
or  on  the  margin  of  a  wood,  particularly  if  moist  grounds,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place.  Near  the  same  place  there  is  an 
uncommon  fine  tree  of  the  Salix  fragilis;  and  there  are  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  several  fine  specimens  of  ornamental 
shrubs. 

Not  far  from  Hamptoq,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nanny-water, 
a  small  river  which  slowly  sweeps  its  tributary  waters  through 
many  a  winding  maze,  stands  Ballygort,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Peppar.  We  mention  this  delightful  and  rehired 
spot  in  order  to  inUroduce  a  place  little  spoken  of^  where  an 
excellent  garden  is  well  kept,  and  where  neatness  and  order 
in  every  (kpartment  eminently  prevail.  In  the  lawn  we  no- 
ticed several  well-grown  Turkey  oaks ;  one,  in  particular,  pro- 
mises to  be  an  uncommon  large  tree.  Unless  where  the 
situation  is  very  exposed,  this  species  of  oak  grows  equally  well 
with  the  common.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  demesne  are  several 
handsome  trees  of  the  trembling  poplar,  wholly  neglected,  and 
as  it  were  outcasts  from  the  society  of  other  trees.  This  is 
the  aeneral  fate  of  the  aspen  throughout  this  country :  wc 

L  2 
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would  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  principles  of  taste  this 
elegant  and,  in  some  respects,  useful  tree,  has  been  expelled, 
the  wood,  the  forest,  the  grove,  and  the  lawn  ?  To  us  its  total 
banishment  seems  irreconcilable  with  any  just  conceptions  of 
beauty  or  of  right  feeling. 

Gormanston,  the  seat  of  the  Viscount  of  that  name,  is  not 
far  from  this,  but  in  the  adjoining  county,  Meath.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  large  baronial  house,  with  its  surrounding 
plantations,  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  the  expectations 
of  the  horticultural  tourist  unaccustomed  to  traverse  the  places 
of  former  days  in  this  county.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  no- 
blemen's demesnes  in  Meath,  he  will  find  himself  somewhat 
disappointed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  grounds  are  here 
well  kept;  the  boundaries  of  the  demesne  have  been  lately 
greatly  extended,  and  considerable  additions  made  to  the 
plantations :  the  gardens  are  extensive ;  and  there  is  the  best 
modem  shrubbery  we  have  met  with  north  of  the  metropolis. 
Near  the  family-chapel  there  is  an  old  parterre,  laid  out,  as 
we  were  informed,  by  a  French  clergyman,  in  the  topiary 
style,  which,  notwithstanding  its  formality,  struck  us,  as  at 
least  an  admissible  innovation  on  the  more  natural  designs 
now  so  generally  practised.  There  are  here  some  beautiful 
trees  of  the  red  and  white  cedar. 

Townly-Hall,  the  property  of  B.  Balfour,  Esq.  within  three 
miles  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  we  met  with  on  our  northern:  tour.  It  is  situated  near 
the  Boyne,  directly  over  the  obelisk  commemorative  of  the 
battle  named  after  that  river.  Mr.  Bal^ur  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  practical  experience  in  rural  matters,  and  personally 
directs  the  principal  improvements  on  his  extensive  estates. 
He  is  the  most  spirited  planter  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
excepting  Lord  Oriel.  A  fine  wooded  glen  runs  through  the 
demesne,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  the  principal  approach 
to  the  house  has  been  judiciously  carried.  The  extensive 
young  plantations  are  suffering  much  by  want  of  thinning  and 
pruning  i  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted  in  a  place  of  this 
magnitude,  and  where  business  is  carried  on  with  such  spirit. 
We  will  venture  to  suggest  to. Mr.  B.  the  propriety  of  con- 
sulting a  professional  man  in  these  matters,  or  of  employing 
an  experienced  forester  to  manage  his  woods,  so  far  as  regards 
the  matters  referred  to.  Townly-Hall  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  demesnes  in  the  kingdom ;  and  every 
lover  of  rural  ornament  must  regret  any  circumstance,  how- 
ever contingent,  that  would  tend  to  mar  the  prospects  of  one 
of  the  most  spirited  planters  we  now  can  boast  of.     The  gar- 
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dens  are  well  kept  in  every  department :  the  drest-grounds  are 
tipon  a  large  scale,  and  contain  an  extensive  collection  of 
shrubs.  In  short,  the  whole  place  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  around. 

Slane-Castle,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyng-^ 
hame,  is  also  situate  on  the  Boyne,  about  five  miles  above 
Townly-Hall.  The  view  of  this  place  from  the  rising  groufids 
on  the  south,  comprehending  the  village,  bridge,  and  mill  of 
Slane,  is  perhaps  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  ,  The  demesne  was  laid  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sutherland,  about  sixty  years  ago,  then  in  the  bey-day  of 
his  youth  and  fancy,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  beauties  and 
defects  peculiar  to  his  style.  Prejudging  of  effects,  and  har- 
monising the  outlines  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  seem  mat-* 
ters  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  him  in  some  of  his  happiest  de- 
signs, and  he  practised  at  a  time  when  fancy  might  have  its 
flight.  The  castle  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory,  round 
which  glides  the  deep  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Boyne.  From 
hence  a  fine  circuitous  stretch  of  the  river  is  seen  to  the  east- 
ward, and  gradually  losing  itself  under  the  umbrageous  accli- 
vity which  on  this  point  terminates  the  demesne.  A  casual 
efiect  as  to  tinting  has  been  produced  by  a  few  evergreen  oakS| 
which  have  been  thrown  into  a  broken  recess  on  this  finely 
wooded  slope.  This  is  evidently  the  result  of  accident,  as, 
although  this  and  many  other  parts  of  the  demesne  would  in 
every  sense  justify  grouping,  so  as  to  produce  a  diversity  by 
their  various  tints,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  The  gardens  and  plantations  of  this,  place  have  been 
long  neglected ;  not  but  gardeners  of  first-rate  talents,  with 
competent  means,  have  been  employed ;  but  a  &vourite  do- 
mestic, whose  word  was  a  law,  during  the  long  absence  of  the 
&mily,  so  managed  as  to  thwart  every  improvement,  and  to 
render  the  situation  utterly  untenable.  Now  that  this  ob- 
struction has  been  removed,  and  a  competent  person  (Mr. 
Guthrie)  brought  over  from  London,  the  place  will  soon  be 
reclaimed  fi'om  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  it  has  so  long  lain. 
There  are  here  some  beautiful  detached  forest-trees ;  and  the 
most  picturesque  acacia,  (Robinia,)  we  remember  to  have  seen, 
stands  neglected  in  the  eastern  plantation.  As  a  proof  of  the 
powers  of  the  Canadian  poplar  to  resist  the  storm,  we  may 
refer  to  the  wood  in  question :  on  the  most  exposed  point  of 
which,  when  the  oak,  elm,  &c.  have  been  more  or  less  injured, 
this  tree  bears  up  stoutly  against  the  boisterous  south-west 

blast 
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Connected  with  this  place  is  Beau-Pare^  the  resideneto 
of  Oustavus  Lambert,  Esq.  The  Boyne  to  a  certain  extent 
separates  the  properties.  From  Slane-Castle  to  Beau*Parc** 
House  Tabout  a  mile)  the  banks  of  the  river  are  high,  bold^ 
and  well  wooded.  The  scenery,  which  is  chiefly  svIvaH}  is 
grand  and  sombre.  The  river  is  here  of  consideraUe  breadth ; 
and  its  dark  sluggish  waters,  aided  by  the  perpetual  gloom 
thrown  fixxn  the  masses  of  spruce  which  overshadow  it,  tend 
to  give  a  solemnity  to  the  place  highly  suited  to  the  contem- 
plative mind.  Near  the  termination  of  this  stretch  of  the  glen 
stands  Beau-Parc«House,  a  small  plain  mansion.  Had  li- cas- 
tellated structure,  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  stood 
frowning  over  the  precipice,  instead  of  the  tame  city-looking 
building  which  here  commands  the  whole*^f  the  scenery  we 
have  hastily  glanced  over,  how  different  would  have  been  the 
effect !  In  nine  tenths  of  the  modern  country  residences,  we 
find  buildings  wholly  unsuited  to  the  localities  of  the  place : 
castles  where  there  is  not  a  single  feature  to  warrant  such 
erections;  and  Grecian  buildings  amid  the  wildest  scenery. 
These  are  serious  faults ;  but  until  landscape-gardening  forms 
a  part  of  the  education  of  professional  architects,  we  may  in 
vain  look  for  a  remedy.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  we 
observed  a  few  trees  of  the  ashen-leaved  maple  and  entire- 
leaved  ash.  The  singularly  yellowish-green  pinnated  leaves 
of  the  maple  and  the  entire  dark  leaves  of  the  ash  produce  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  common  trees  around.  On 
the  borders  of  a  plantation  the  former  might  answer  well  when 
a  relief  was  necessary  from  heavy  masses  of  oak,  &c. :  the 
latter  is  a  robust  growing  tree  in  any  situation,  and  the  leaves 
are  of  a  difierent  shade  from  those  usually  planted.  The 
commcm  varieties  of  the  pine-tribe  thi:ive  uncommonly  well 
here^  and  a  good  many  seedlings  are  raised  from  them  for  the 
DuUin  market.  In  those  departments  of  this  demesne,  to 
which  our  observations  were  more  particularly  directed,  every 
thing  is  in  the  best  possible  order. 

A  little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Black-water  with  the 
Boyne,  there  is  an  extensive  range  of  young  plantations,  be- 
longing to  Fitzherbert  and  Richard  Ruxton,  Esqrs.  Consi- 
derable taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the  woods; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  care  that  is  bestowed  on  them. 
The  plantations  already  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  river 
and  the  vicinity  of  Navan.  Ardbraccan,  the  diocesan  house 
of  Meath,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Navan ;  a  resi- 
dence in  every  way  worthy  so  wealthy  a  benefice.  During 
the  time  of  the  two  last  incumbents,  this  place  was  kept  in 
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good  order;  at  present  we  are  sorry  to  observe  a  fidling  off  in 
those  matters  under  our  consideration.  The  gardens  and 
plantations  were  principally  made  during  the  incumbency  of 
Bishop  MaxwelL  Xn  the  back  lawn  are  several  beautiful 
American  thorns,  scarlet  oaks,  &c.,  the  himdsomest  trees  of 
Fraiunus  omus,  and  the  most  magnificent  horse-chesnut  we 
have  any  where  seen ;  and  in  front  of  the  green-house  there 
are  two  charming  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  gardens  are  in  the 
antique  style,  (peculiar  to  some  of  the  older  places  about  Lon* 
don,)  being  blended  with  the  shrubbery,  by  which  you  are  led 
imperceptibly  from  one  compartment  to  another.  In  this 
neighbourhood  we  were  agreeably  surprised  on  meeting 
with  the  most  extensive  nursery  in  Ireland,  called  Ballybeg, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Rielly :  —  above  fiifty  EngUsh 
acres  an  under-nursery.:  His  mode  of  lining  out  the  trees  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  so  &r  as  we  have  seen ;  and  it  will  be  at 
least  admitted,  as  advantageous  to  the  planter.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  complaints  generally  made  against  nurserymen,  of 
having  their  trees  too  much  drawn  up  by  close  planting,  he 
plants  alternate  rows  of  different  ages :  for  example,  at  the 
second  transplanting  of  the  larger  sorts,  they  are  left  five  feet 
asunder,  and  in  the  intervening  spaces  are  planted  a  row  of  one 
or  two  year  olds  firom  the  seed-bed,  and  so  on;  by  which 
mode  the  air  has  free  access  on  all  sides.  Mr.  O'Rielly,  junior, 
directs  his  attention  to  the  ornamental  department,  in  which 
he  eminently  excels.  .  He  visits  England  regularly^  and  spares 
no  expense  in  procuring  every  new  and  rare  hardy  plant  as 
they  are  introduced.  In  fine,  for  forest,  fruit  trees,  and  shrubs, 
this  nursery  may  be  ranked  with  Messrs.  Dicksons'  of  Edin- 
burgh, Austin's  of  Glasgow,  Bannerman's  of  Liverpool,  or 
MiUer*s  of  Bristol. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  a  new  Trap  for  catching  Winged 
Insects  in  Gardens.  By  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Journeyman 
in  Welbeck-Oardens,  Nottinghamshire. 

Sir, 
As  you  were  pleased  to  express  so  much  satisfaction  with 
the  wasp  and  fly  traps  in  use  at  Welbeck,  I  have  (with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Thompson)  sent  you  a  sketch  and  explan- 
atory reference  of  them.  Mr.  Thompson  wishes  me  to  say 
that  they  did  not  originate  at  Welbeck,  nor  does  he  know  the 
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inventor;  but  the  cheap,  simple,  and  efiective  principle  of 
them  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated ;  and  it  will  probably 
very  soon  be  found  worth  the.  attention  of  glaziers,  tin-men, 
and  otlier  artizans,  to  make  them  small  and  cheap  for  general 
use  in  dwelling-houses. 

Take,  a  common  hand-glass,  the  hexagonal  or  any  other 
form  will  do   (/%.  tS.)i  « 

remove  in  the  apex  the 
whole  or  part  of  three  of 
the  panes  (a,  b,  c).  Then 
take  a  second  hand-glass, 
which  must  be  of  the  same 
form    as   the   first,    and 

placeitonthe  roof  of  the  first,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  one  may 
coincide  with  the  sides  of  the  other ;  then  all  the  interstices 
between  the  bottom  of  the  one  and  the  eaves  of  the  other,  (at 
et/,g,)Tatislhe  stopped  witli  moss,  wool,  or  any  Buitaole  sub- 
46  stance,  which  will  prevent  the  -  *' 

entrance  or  exit  of  flies.  The 
bottom  hand-glass  must  rest 
I  on  three  pieces  of  bricks 
(^.  46.),  to  form  an  open- 
ing underneath.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  trap  wlieii 
completed  is  simply  that  of 
one  hand-glass  above  another.  {Jig.  4V.) 

Fragments  of  waste  fruit  are  laid  on  the  ground,  under  the 
bottom  hand-glass,  to  attract  the  flies,  which,  having  once 
entered,  never  descend  again  to  get  out,  but  rise  into  the  upper 
glass,  and  buzz  about  under  its  roof,  till,  fatigued  and  ex- 
nansted,  they  drop  down,  and  are  seen  lying  dead  on  the  roof 
of  the  under  glass.  One  of  these  traps,  placed  conspicuously 
on  the  ground  before  a  fruit-wall  or  hot-house,  acts  as  a  de- 
coy. It  is  surprising  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  all  kinds 
of  insects  go  to  examine  it,  and  seeing  various  kinds  of  tlieir 
fellows  within,  they  enter  also,  and  flying  upwards,  buzz  through 
the  open  panes,  (a,  b,  c,)  and  perish  altogether  in  the  cavity 
between  the  two  hand-glasses ; — from  whence  we  have  added 
many  curious  specimens  to  our  collection  <^  insects,  particu- 
larly several  species  of  Papilio,  Phalsena,  TipuU,  Sec  &c. 
(Turton's  System  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.) 

I  am,  Sir,  Sic 

John  Wilson. 
fVelbeck'Oardem,  Oct.  SI.  1826. 


CuUvre  of  Cineraria  cruenta. 

Art.  VII.     On  tite  Cultivation  and  Improvement  jffCitu 
cruenta.      By  Mr.  James  Drummond,  A.L.S.  CM. H.S. 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cork. 

Sir, 

The  different  species  of  green-house  Cinerarias  are  great 
favourites  with  me,  and  especially  the  C.  cruenta  {fg.  4P.);  for, 
besides  the  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
species,  it  produces  them  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  when 
it  has  but  few  rivals  in  the  green-house  \  j 
and  in  the  months  of  March  and  April , 
its  fine  purple  blossoms  form  a  beautiful  ^ 
contrast  with  the  Acacia  decipiens,  and 
other  plants  of  that  class ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  surpasses  ieven  the  hawthorn 
in  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  ;  yet,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  we  seldom  see  it 
cuMvated  to  the  extent  it  merits.    Should 
the  following  account  of  the  method  I  J 
have  followed  for  some  years  of  growing 
this  plant  appear  to  you  north  insertion  in  your  valuable  Ma- 
gazine, it  may  turn  the  attention  of  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  C.  cruenta,  the  effects  of  which 
willj  in  all  probability,  be  the  production  of  fine  double  and 
single  varieties,  of  different  colours,  as  it  sports  greatly  fix>m 
seed, 

Except  in  cases  when  it  becomes  desirable  to  preserve  any 
particular  variety  for  its  superior  beauty,  I  prefer  raising  the 
C.  cruenta  every  year  from  seeds,  which  the  plant  perfects 
with  me  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  the  finest  varieties,  and  those  that  produce  the 
largest  and  finest  heads  or  corymbs  of  flowers.  The  plants 
must  be  daily  attended  to  when  ripening  their  seed,  as  the 
flowers  retain  their  beauty  until  the  very  day  the  seeds  are 
scattered  with  the  wind,  a.  remarkable  and  valuable  property  in 
this  fine  winter  flower.  I  sow  the  seeds  immediately  when  ripe, 
in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed.  The 
plants  come  up  very  small  and  feeble  at  first,  but  as  they  get 
two  or  three  leaves,  I  plant  them  singly  in  pots  of  the  smatleet 
size,  and  shifl  them,  as  I  find  they  require  it,  into  larger  ones, 
giving  them  the  same  soil  and  treatment  I  give  young  balsams. 
By  the  first  of  October,  if  the  plants  have  been  well  attended 
to  during  the  summer,  they  will  fill  pots  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  oe  throwing  up  strong  flower-stalks  from  the  centre 
of  each.     At  this  time  I  place  them  in  an  open  part  of  the 
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green-housCpand  supply  tbem  occaBionally  with  water)  con- 
taining liquid  manure,  composed  of  soap-suds,  and  other  mat- 
ters, which  I  find  of  great  service  to  the  plants. 

Cinerarias  treated  in  this  way  begin  to  flower  in  December, 
and  continue  increasing  in  size  and  beauty  for  several  months, 
until  their  corymbs  reachafootordghteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Such  varieties  of  C  cruenta  as  I  thmk  worth  pr«sernng  fur 
more  than  one  season,  I  cut  down  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
place  the  pots  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  green-house,  supplying 
lliem  very  sparingly  with  water.  About  the  first  of  August  I 
re-pot  them,  dividing  the  roots,  and  treating  them  in  other  re- 
spects as  I  do  seedling  plants,  but  they  rarely  reach  the  size 
Uiey  do  the  first  year  from  seeds. 

The  other  green-house  species  of  cineraria  I  cultivate  are 
lanata  (^.  49.  a),  bybrida,  geifolia  {b),  aad  amelloide5(i:) : 
these  I  increase 
by  cuttings,  planted 
about  midsummer, 
and  treated  in  other 
respects  as  omenta, 

my  object  being  to  ' 

have  a  few  plants  of 
each  in  flower  with 
the  latter.  To  have 
them  in  perfection,  ^ 
they  should  not  be 
more  than  one  year 
old ;  and  they  do  not 

require  pots  more  than  half  the  size  of  seedling  cnientas. 
With  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine which  is  a  great  treat  to  persons  situated  as  I  am,  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  I  am.  Sir,  &o. 

James  Drummond. 
Cork  Botanic  Garden,  Oct.  18.  1826. 


Art.  Vin.  On  the  Plan  of  closing  the  Smoke  Flues  of  Hot- 
houses and  other  Buildings  that  are  heated  only  in  the  Day- 
time, for  the  Purpose  ^preserving  a  Warm  Temperature 
during  the  Night,  ^c.  By  Mr.  William  FLAVE^  Iron- 
monger, Leamington  Spa. 

Sir, 
Your  Maaazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  430.)  contains  some  remarks  on 

H  paper  by  the  Reverend  George  Swayne  "  On  the  Manage- 
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ment  ofHot-'kouseFkieSi  so  as  to  keeptg)  a  nearly  equal  Temper^ 
ature  during  theNight ;**  upon  which  I  take  leave  to  ofier  a 
few  remarks. 

The  plan  of  closing  the  chimnieg  of  all  buildings  Ihat  are 
heated  only  in  the  day-time  with  a  view  to  preserve  a  warm 
temperature  during  the  night,  was  long  since  recommended  by 
a  practical  writer  to  whom  the  sciences  of  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening owe  much,  —  Dn  James  Anderson. 

It  was  obsenred  by  Dr.  A*  (Recreations  in  Agriculture,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  155.) 
that  "  when  a  fire  is  suffered  to  die  out  and  no  means  are  employed  to  close 
the  chimney,  the  warm  air  within  it,  instead  of  gradually  communicating  its 
heat  to  the  cooler  air  of  the  room,  rushes  rapidly  forward,  until  it  reaches 
the  open  atmosphere,  where  it  is  dispersed  and  lost.  A  stream  of  pold  air 
is  from  that  moment  forced  up  the  chimney,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  is  heated  by  the  bricks  as  it  passes  along,  and  tfius  escapes  upwards. 
In  this  way  the  whole  chimney  is,  as  it  were,  washed  with  a  continued  stream 
of  cold  air,  and  the  heat  that  was  in  it,  and  which,  without  this  washing, 
would  have  continued  many  hoars,  is  carried  off  in  the  most  rapid  manner 
that  could  be  devised."  Hence  the  necessity  (on  the  common  plan  of 
warming  hot-houses  and  other  buildings)  for  keeping  the  fires  burning  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  that  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  which  we  are  so 
desirous  of  guarding  against ;  for,  without  continual  fires,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  means  we  employ  for  obtaining  warmth  during  the  day,  are 
equallv  adapted  to  produce  cold  during  the  nignt.  The  riegister  grate  does, 
indeed,  afford  some  remedy  for  this  evil ;  but  if  a  damper  were  inserted  in  the 
flue,  and  closed  at  bed«time  durine  the  winter  months,  it  is  evident  that 
much  cold  would  be  excluded ;  and,  in  the  winter  season,  open  chinmiea 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  will  not  be  found  necessary  durmg  the  inter- 
vals of  repose. 

That  great  practical  philosopher  Count  Rumford,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  predictea  that  a  time  would  come  when  open  fires  would  disappear, 
even  m  our  dwellint^-houses  and  more  elegant  apartments. 

"  Genial  warmth,''  he  remarks,  (in  his  tenth  essay,)  *'  can  certainly  be  kept 
up,  and  perfect  ventilation  effected,  much  better  without  these  than  with 
them ;  and  though  I  am  myself  still  child  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  burning  fuel,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some- 
thing else  might  be  invented,  equally  attractive  to  draw  my  attention,  and 
amuse  my  sisht,  that  would  be  less  injurious  to  my  eyes,  less  expensive,  and 
less  attended  with  dirt,  ashes,  and  other  unwholesome  and  disagreeable 
objects." 

Various  plans  have  been  devised,  pursuant  to  the  Count^s 
suggestion  for  wanning  and  ventilating  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  more  equable  temperatures,  the  authors  of  which 
have  also  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  open*  fire-places. 
But  open  fires  do  not  seem  destined  to  disappear  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  although  the  improved  methods  of  warming  build- 
ings (especially  that  of  introducing  air  from  without,  and 
passing  it  in  a  current  over  a  body  of  heated  matter,  atid 
thence  to  the  apartments  required  to  be  warmed,)  are  daily 
gaining  ground.     Let  but  our  chimney-builders  and  grate- 
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makers  avail  themselves  of  the  informatioir  afibrded  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  Count  Rumford,  and  other  later  writers,  and  let 
them  so  contrive  their  works,  that  they  may  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure,  and  the  most  weighty  objections  of  the 
new  school  to  open  fire-places  will  be  obviated.  Then  may  we 
expect  that  proposals  for  introducing  streams  of  warm  air. 
(without  at  once  giving  up  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  radiant 
heat  &om  an  open  grate)  will  be  favourably  received  by  a 
numerous  and  enlightened  class  of  persons. 

In  adwelling-house  recently  erected  here,  I  have,  besides  open 
grates,  introduced  an  apparatus  by  Mr.  Boyce,  author  of  ^*  Re- 
marks  of  the  different  Systems  qf*marming  and  ventilating  Build- 
ings^ 1 826."  This  apparatus  is  so  contrived,  that  the  masses  of 
heated  matter  between  which  the  air  is  made  to  pass,  retain, 
like  a  common  oven,  a  high  degree  of  heat  for  many  hours 
after  the  fire  is  extinguished,  so  that  any  close  building,  warmed 
by  it  in  the  day^  undergoes  but  little  change  of  temperature 
during  the  nignt ;  indeed,  on  the  following  morning,  streams 
of  warm  air  continue  to  flow  in  through  uie  valves  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  its  6fiect  powerful  beyond  con- 
ception. Nothing  appears  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the  heat- 
ing of  hot-houses.  No  night-watching  with  it  would  be 
necessary ;  and  little  or  no  dans^er  from  neg^lifi^ence  need  be 
apprehended.  *  ^^ 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
this  subject,  estimates  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  extensive  sur- 
face of  glass  required  in  a  hot-house  as  unavoidable,  and  very 
great ;  and,  to  compensate  for  this  loss,  I  would  propose  that* 
the  fire,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  die  out  in  the  evening, 
(as  in  a  dwelling-house,)  should  be  replenished  with  fuel,  be- 
fore the  out-house  is  left  for  the  night;  in  which  case,  a  self- 
acting  ventilator  to  regulate  the  temperature,  as  noticed  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  419.)  might  be  usefiil. 
But,  perhaps,  a  still  better  plan  would  be,  *mhen  the  fuel  in  the 
stove  is  in  a  red  heat^  aftd  combustion  has  nearly  ceased^  to  close 
the  chimney  by  a  damper^  for  the  ^purpose  of  cutting  off  its  com- 
munication with  the  external  atmosphere^  and  thus  to  bottle  up 
the  heaty  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  Dr,  Anderson, 

Mr.  Boyce  uses  no  damper  in  the  smoke-flue  of  his  appar- 
atus, but  1  am  persuaded  a  damper  might  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage;  and  the  amount  of  its  eflect,  it  is  my  intention,  at  Jio 
distant  period,  to  ascertain  by  experiment. 
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It  is^  I  presume,  no  small  advantage  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses, that,  upon  this  system,  water  may  be  evaporated,  and 
taken  up  with  the  air,  on  its  passage  to,  and  before  it  enters 
the  hot-bouse,  aiFording  the  means  of  making  artificial  dew, 
and  of  imitating  the  tropical  climates. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Flavel. 
Ijeamington  Spa,  Dec.  1.  1826. 


Art.  IX.  An  improved  Method  qfgrowiTig  Celay.  By  Mr. 
G£ORGE  Gledston,  Gardener  to  Raleigh  Trevelyan,  Esq. 
at  Netherwitton,  Northumberland. 

« 

Sir, 

After  upwards  of  thirty  years  practical  experience,  I  most 
respectfully  offer  to  your  notice  the  following  observations : 

I  know  of  no  plant  cultivated  in  the  kitchen*garden  more 
in  request  than  celery  (Apium  graveolens),  and  none  that  has 
produced  more  disappointment,  particularly  when  planted  in 
dry  sandy  soil  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  ought  to  be  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  all  practical  gardeners,  that  the  plant 
in  question,  in  its  native  state,  is  found  in  ditches  and  other 
wet  situations.  If  the  following  method  be  put  in  practice, 
it  will  prove  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of. 

Select  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  situation,  if  level  the 
better.  If  the  celery  is  grown  in  single  trenches,  they  ought 
to  be  five  feet  apart ;  if  six  feet  trenches,  and  planted  across, 
leave  five  feet  between.  But  to  proceed  with  the  single  trench ; 
this  must  be  thrown  out  three  feet  wide  and  three  and  a  half 
deep,  —  place  a  stake  in  the  centre  at  each  end  of  the  trench^ 
make  the  bottom  level,  beat  in  clay  regularly  to  the  thickness 
of  six  inches  r  then  lay  two  courses  of  stones  or  bricks  length«-  « 
ways  of  the  trench,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  space 
of  one  foot  six  inches  between.  Each  course  ought  to  be  eight 
or  nine  inches  thick,  and  laid  in  lime  mortar.  The  clay 
should  be  well  pointed  to  the  stones,  to  make  all  water  tight^ 
this  being  the  only  utility  the  clay  and  stones  are  intended  for. 

The  trenches  are  now  to  be  filled  to  the  height  of  the  stones, 
with  a  composition  of  strong  clay  loam,  common  earth,  and 
rotten  dung.  Then  pour  in  as  much  water  as  the  trench  wUl 
hold,  making  the  whole  a  sort  pf  puddle.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  lay  a  slate  or  flat  stone  down  the  centre  of  each  trench,  to 
prevent  the,  clay  from  being  injured  by  any  unskilful  hand 
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that  ntoy  be  employed  in  taking  up  the  celery,  or  renewing  the 
composition  in  the  trenches.  Level  down  the  soil  to  and  over 
the  stones,  filling  the  trench  in  the  centre  with  the  above  com- 
position to  two  feet  firom  the  bottom :  this  places  the  plants 
fifteen  inches  above  the  puddle,  and  forms  a  trench  one  foot 
below  the  surfiice,  which  is  an  advantage  in  earthing  up  the 
plants* 

Where  early  celery  is  required,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
seed  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  February.  Where  there 
is  the  convenience  of  a  vinery,  sow  it  either  in  boxes  or  pots, 
giving  the  plants  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as  they  vegetate :  plants 
grown  in  heat  are  more  apt  to  run  to  seed  than  when  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  trans- 
plant, provide  a  slight  hot-bed,  cover  the  inside  of  the  frame 
with  flat  stones  or  slates,  laying  their  edges  close  to  each  other ; 
then  cover  the  stones  or  slates  with  strong  fresh  loam  and 
rotten  dung  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  As  soon  as  the  soil 
is  warm,  nil  the  fitime  with  the  young  plants  three  inches 
apart  each  way,  observe  to  take  off  all  the  tap  roots,  give  a 
little  water,  and  put  on  the  lights.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and 
when  the  plants  are  well  rooted  take  off  the  lights  every  mild 
day,  and  leave  plenty  of  air  at  nights ;  when  the  plants  have 
become  tolerably  strong  and  hardy,  remove  the  lights  alto- 
gether, and  cover  only  at  nights  with  a  mat,  watering  fireely  in 
dry  weather.  When  the  plants  have  reached  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  they  ought  then  to  be  removed  into  the 
trenches ;  cut  the  plants  out  in  squares,  placing  them  carefiilly 
about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  trench.  When  this  work  is 
performed  by  a  careful  and  active  hand  they  will  scarce  feel 
their  removal ;  their  roots  will  reach  the  puddle  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  when  their  growth  will  be  accelerated  in 
a  rapid  degree.  Tnere  will  be  a  visible  change  in  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  from  an  ordinary  hue  to  a  deep  dark  g^een 
nearly  bordering  upon  black.  When  the  plants  have  grpwn 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  they  will  then 
require  a  little  earthing  up ;  but  be  sure  to  give  a  good  water- 
ing first,  and  place  a  little  water- run  sand  round  each  plant, 
which  keeps  all  clean  and  free  from  worm-eating  and  canker. 
Where  a  retentive  bottom  is  found,  this  preparation  is  not 
necessary ;  but  .to  prevent  worm-eating  or  canker,  when  the 
trenches  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  draw  a  drill,  three 
inches  deep,  in  the  centre  of  each  trench,  fill  the  drill  with 
sand,  and  plant  as  usual 

I  am  fully  aware  there  will  be  objections  to  this  method  of 
culture,  and  many  an  experienced  gardener  will  ifind  great 
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difficulty  in  procuring  the  materials,  although  they  are  of  very 
little  value;  even  the  leading  will  be  tardily  complied  with, 
unless  gentlemen  will  be  pointed  in  giving  their  land-agents 
strict  orders  to  do  so  {which  I  hope  in  futvre  xvill  be  particu- 
larly attended  to).  As  celery  is  intended  to  be  planted  yearly 
in  the  trenches,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  ground,  as  some  may 
anticipate,  as  all  can  be  levelled  down  and  cropped  with  any 
kind  of  vegetable  that  will  be  gathered  before  the  time  to 
plant  celery. 

If  a  good  stock  of  celery  plants  are  planted  in  a  composi- 
tion as  directed  above  (but  not  in  a  hot-bed),  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  beat  hard  to  prevent  the  roots  striking  deep,  you  may 
with  these  plants  fill  the  early  celery  trenches  the  second  time 
in  the  same  year,  and  one  quarter  of  the  dung  used  in  the 
common  way  will  do  to  renew  the  trenches  after  the  first 
year.  By  aUowing  the  plants  four  inches'  distance  from  each 
other  in  the  composition,  they  will  grow  strong  and  remove 
when  twdve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  be  soon  ready  to 
earth  up.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

George  Gledstok. 
NethermiUon^  near  Morpeth,  Northumberland^ 

Sept.  7.  1826. 


Art.  X.  List  of  select  New  Pears  introduced  by  John  Brad' 
dicky  Esq.  F.H.S.  with  their  Time  of  ripening  and  other 
Particulars.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Braddtck. 

Dear  Sir, 
In  consequence  of  the  many  applications  which  are  daily 
making  to  me,  respecting  the  characters  of  such  new  pears  as 
have  fruited  in  my  collection,  I  judge  that  it  will  be  of  service 
to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  possessing  the  most  approved 
varieties  of  new  pears>  to  set  down  the  best  of  them,  in  the 
order  that  they  become  fit  for  the  dessert.  And  here  I  think 
it  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  following  list  is  the  cream 
skimmed  ofi*  some  thousands  of  new  pears,  which  I  have  for 
many  years  past  been  getting  together  firom  various  parts  of 
the  world,  about  two  thirds  of  which  yet  remain  for  trial,  not 
having  fruited,  together  with  spme  thousands  of  seedling  peais, 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  of  my 
own  raising ;  the  fruits  of  some  of  which  I  hope  will  continue 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  horticuhurists  fbr  many  centuries  to 
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come.     As  they,  are  produced  I  will  make  them  known  to  tbie 

public,  with  as  much  facility  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  remain, &c. 

Baugkton  Mounty  Jufy  29.  1826.  John  Braddick. 


Naraes  of  approved 
New  PeaM. 


Time  of 
ripening. 


How  and  where  grown 
in  Surry. 


Imperatrice  d*Et£ 

Belle  Lucrative 

Roi  de  Wurtemburg 

Gros  Dillen 

Seckle 

Marie  Chri«tien 

Bcurr^e  Speuce 

BCarie  Louise 

Napoleon 

D'Aremberg 
BonneMalinoiaeiOr'l 
Bonne  de  BtalinesJ 
Present  de  BCalines 

Stoflfbl*!  d*HtTer 

Pane  Colmar.  This*) 


pear  is  known  f 
by  the  name  off 
Chapman's  Pear.  J 

Poire  a*Anana 

Grande  Bretagne  1 
Dnrge  3 

Prinoede  Printemps 


August 
September. 
October. 
Oct  and  Nov. 
Oct  and  Nov. 
Oct  and  Nov. 
Oct  and  Nov. 

November. 

December. 
Dec.  and  Jan. 
Dec.  and  Jan. 
December. 
Jan.  and  Feb. 

• 
Jan.  and  Feb. 

Febi  and  Mar. 
Mar.   AprU,'! 
and  May.  J 
April,  May. 


Standard. 
Standard. 
Espalier  and  wall 
Espalier  and  wall 
Stuidard,  espalier,  and  wall. 
Standard  and  espalier. 
Standard,  espalier,  and  wall 

Standard,  espalier^  and  wall. 

Waa 

Espalier  and  walL 

I  Espalier  and  wall 

Standard,  espalier,and  walL 

Standard.    Baking  pear,! 
very  great  bearer,     y 

Wall. 

WalL 
WalL 
WalL 


From  whom  buds  or  graAs 
were  received. 


M.  Von  Mons,  Xouvain. 
M.  Stoffblls,  Blalines. 
M.  Von  Mon%  Louyain. 
M.  Von  Mons,  I/nivain. 
Doctor  Hosack,  New  York. 
M.  Von  Mons,  Louvain. 
M.  Vori  Mons,  Louvain. 

Rooer  Wilbraham,  Esq. 
Twickenham. 

Roger  Wilbraham,  Esq. 
Twickenham. 

like  d'Arembeig,  Brussels* 

Chevalier  Neilis,  Malines. 
CFrova  thegarden  of  the  late 
{.    Count  Coloma,  Malines. 

M.  Wygert,  Malines. 

M.  Noisette,  Puis. 

M.  Stoflbis,  Malines.     . 
M.  Stolftls,  Malines. 
M.  StoliUs,  Malines. 


Buds  and  grafts  of  the  above  pears  I  gave,  as  soon  as  their 
qualities  could  be  ascertained,  to  those  nurserymen  mentioned 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  p.  145.,  of  whom,  I 
presume,  plants  by  this  time  may  be  had. 

The  Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  I  found  in  every  goo<l 
collection  on  the  Continent ;  but  as  great  confusion  has  arisen 
in  the  names,  by  many  of  the  Continentalists  mistaking  the 
pear  raised  by  Von  Mons,  called  the  Emperor  de  France, 
for  the  Napoleon,  and  another  pear  raised  by  the  same  hand, 
called  the  Imperatrice  de  France,  for  the  Marie  Louise,  I 
therefore  choose  to  name  my  much-valued  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
braham as  the  person  to  whom  our  country  is  indebted  for 
making  known  the  valuable  qualities  of  these  two  fine  fruits. 
In  bis  garden  the  true  sorts  are  to  be  found. 


Art.  XI.  On  Salt  as  a  Manure^  and  on  the  Economical  and 
Medical  Uses  to  'which  various  common  Wild  Plants  are 
applied  by  the  Cottagers  in  Devonshire.  By  W.  Collyns, 
Esq.  Surgeon. 

Sir, 
My  little  pamphlet  on  the  ^^  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sa;lt  as  u, 
Manure,"  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  I  hope 
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shortly  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  copy  [we  have  since  received 
it,  see  Part  II.  Art.  3.] ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  observe 
to  you,  on  your  suggestion  that  "  salt  may  stimulate  both 
arable  or  pasture  land,  without  being  a  manure,"  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  says,  in  the  Agricultural  Chemistry,  "  when 
common  salt  acts  as  a  manure,  it  is,  probably,  by  entering 
into  the  4  composition  of  the  plant  in  the  same  manner  as 
gypsum,"  &c. 

Mr,  G.  Sinclair,  in  a  prize  essay  on  salt  as  a  manure,  gives 
the  following  analysis  of  wheat,  to  which  forty-four  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre  had  been  applied  : 

Soluble  Common 

.     .  Ashec  Salt.  Salt 

1450  grains  of  chaff  afforded  -    40  20  10 

1450    ditto     grain  yielded  10  5  J 

Wheal  toum  without  Salt. 

1450  grains  chaff  gave  18  2} 

1450  ditto  grain  gave  -        -        .  5  |> 

'-  Is  not  common  salt,  then,  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
as  a  material  of  food  ?  Must  not  salt  be,  therefore,  a  manure? 
To  ascertaui  this,  I  have  caused  seeds  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  to  vegetate  in  water  that  had  been  filtered  and  boiled, 
and  others  of  the  same  sort  of  seeds,  in  water  containing  a 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  common  salt  in  solution ;  the 
result  is,  that  the  plants  growing  in  the  salt  and  water,  have 
greatly  surpassed  the  others  in  size  and  growth.  I  have  eva** 
porated  the  water  containing  the  salt,  and  found,  after  a 
month's  growth  of  the  plants  in  it,  that  it  had  lost  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  salt:  I  have  reduced  the  plants  to  ashes,  and  have 
recovered  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  salt  from  them ;  tell  me, 
then,  if  salt  is  not  a  manure,  what  is  ? 

I  fear  I  can  suggest  no  substitute  for  salt  or  sugar,  with 
which  your  emigrants  could  flavour  their  hay-tea ;  but  after 
the  tarpaulin  soup,  tripe  de  la  roche  tea,  and  the  fried  sole  (of 
shoes)  powder  of  Franklin  and  Richardson,  dire  necessity 
would  render  even  hay-tea  palatable  without  either. 

I  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  uses  to  which 
many  of  our  indigenous  plants  are  applied  by  the  cottagers  in 
Devonshire;  and  as  you  mention  the  crow  garlic,  I  will  begin 
with  that,  being  the  alltum  vinecde^  which,  with  the  wild  garlic, 
allium  cleraceunij  is  used  as  a  condiment  with  potatoes  fried : 
the  young  shoots,  too,  of  both  sorts  are  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  boiled  in  broth,  and  our  labourers  have  an  opinion 
of  their  anti-nephritic  qualities  in  gravel.  . 
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Arum  maadatunh  or  Wake-robin.  The  root  of  this,  in  its 
recent  state,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  rheuma- 
tism, used  in  the  following  manner :  —  Two  drachms  of  the 
jBresh  root,  washed,  and  the  thin  outer  skin  rubbed  off,  are 
well  beaten  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  gum 
guaiacum,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  honey  is  then  added,  and 
the  whole  well  rubbed  together;  of  this  a  small  tea-spoonful 
is  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Achillea  millefolitm^  Yarrow.  A  strong  decoction  of  this 
herb  is  recommended  by  our  village  nurses,  in  all  cases  of 
uterine  haemorrhage,  both  as  a  drink  and  an  injection. 

Asplenium  scolopendfiumj  Hartstongue ;  is  used  in  decoction 
for  consumptive  people,  and  for  weak  lungs. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria^  common  Agrimony.  An  infusion  of 
this  is  used  as  a  tea  in  feverish  colds. 

Anethum  fcmiculum^  Dill.  An  infusion  of  the  bruised  seeds, 
as  a^  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism ;  the  bruised  seeds  boiled  in 
their  pap,  as  a  carminative  for  infants. 

Althaea  officinalis^  Marshmallow.  The  leaves  are  used, 
bruised,  in  emollient  cataplasms  and  fomentations ;  an  infusion 
of  the  root,  as  a  mucilaginous  drink  for  gravel,  gonorrhcea, 
dysentery,  &c.,  and  as  an  injection  for  the  last 

Anagallis  a^vensis.  Pimpernel.  The  infusion  drank  as  an 
alterative. 

Angelica  Archangelica,  The  leaves  infused  in  cider  and 
water,  with  balm  and  borage,  for  a  cool  drink  in  summer. 

Anthemis  nobilisy  Chamomile.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are 
used  in  fomentations,  the  infusion  of  the  flowers  as  a  bitter 
drink  to  strengthen  the  stomach ;  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  of  dried  orange-peel,  one  drachm  of 
ginger,  infused  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water :  a  tea-cupful  drank 
twice  a-day.     The  flowers  dried  and  powdered  are  frequently 

fiven  in  doses  of  fifleen  or  twenty  grains,  with  from  three  to 
ve  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  ten  of  cream  of  tartar,  two,  three, 
or  four  times  a-day  in  the  second  stage  of  bilious  remittent 
fever. 

Arctium  lappa^  Burdock.  Two  ounces  of  the  recent  root, 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  a  tea-cupful  taken 
three  times  a-day ;  greatly  esteemed  for  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
and  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

For  the  present  I  must  conclude,  but  hope  to  go  through 
our  native  plants  for  you  in  time;  and  wishing  your  usenil 
undertaking  every  success,  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

W.  COLLYNS. 

Kenton,  near  Exeter,  October  26.  1826. 
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Art.  XII.    Bemarks  and  cautionary  Hints  respecting  Bxperi^ 
ments  with  Salt  as  a  Manure.     By  Agronoms. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  CAN  no  longer  resist  tiie  temptation  under  which  I  have 
been  labouring  for  some  time,  viz.  to  commence  author,  and 
endeavour  to  make  myself  immortal,  like  yourself,  and  a  great 
tnany  more  of  my  old  acquaintances.     1  cannot  see  why  I 
should  not  succeed  as  well  as  another ;  I  have  had  as  much 
experience  in  farming  and  gardening  as  most  men,  and  have 
read  almost  all  the  useful,  and  even  the  useless  or  silly  books, 
on  these  subjects.     But  I  shall  commence  my  authorship  by 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  which,  in  a 
short  time,  will  prove  to  be  worth  all  your  other  works.     It  is 
Just  such  a  thing  as  was  wanted  among  gardeners,  who,  if  they 
do  not  now  become  enlightened,  the  fault  must  be  entirely  their 
own ;  and  if  the  Magazine  be  not  an  useful,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  work,  w^,  your  correspondents,  will  be  as  much  in 
fault  as  yourself:  for  should  you  get  dull  or  insipid  at  any  time^ 
there  will  always  be  some  one  or  other  among  us  to  rouse  you 
up.    I  myself  will  not  be  without  giving  you  a  little  of  my  mind 
occasionally,  on  various  subjects ;  for  though  I  may  not  have 
time  or  patience  to  write  a  folio  volume,  I  can  write  a  folio 
letter  any  winter's  evening,  and  so  may  any  gardener,  (there  lies 
the  beauty  of  the  Magazine  !)  and  I  shall  likely  be  asking  as 
many  questions  as  I  give  answers  to  the  questions  of  others ; 
for  though  I  am  so  (dd^  and  have  had  so  much  experience,  I 
still  find  that  I  am  very  ignorant  in  a  great  many  things :  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  ^^  always  learn- 
ing, yet  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

It  is  considerably  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  I  thought 
myself  as  good  a  gardener  and  former  as  any  nobleman  or 
gentleman  cotild  possibly  desire  to  have.  I  had  fulfilled  the 
oSBce  of  cow-boy,  shepherd-boy,  and  plough-man  in  farmers' 
service,  for  six  years,  and  had  spent  six  years  more  in  the 
gardens  of  three  first-rate  noblemen,  in  five  difierent  counties, 
and  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  in  the  forcing  department  of 
a  very  celebrated  gentleman,  famous  for  many  things  besides 
a  gallery  of  pictures  in  Pall  Mall,  and  under  a  no  less  cele- 
brated gardener,  famous  for  many  things  besides  patent  hot- 
houses, not  a  hundred  miles  from  Blackheath,  and  in  the  habit 
of  viskkig  all  the  royal,  and  most  of  the  noble  or  celebrated 
estates,  gazdens,  and  nurs^es  for  many  miles  round  the 
metropohs.     Since  that  time  I  have  practised  farming  and 
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gardening  in  various  and  remote  parts  of  Crreat  Britain  and 
Ireland ;.  so  if  I  can  give  no  account  of  my  practice,  or  not 
write  a  letter,  or  even  a  book,  fit  to  be  read,  it  must  be  entirely 
owing  to  my  want  of  brains,  or,  rather,  the  proper  bumps  on 
my  cranium. 

Well,  Sir,  your  first  article  for  this  year  being  on  the  em-f 
ployment  of  salt  as  a  manure,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  I  see 
you  have  invited  several  gardeners  to  try  experiments  with 
Salt,  and  give  you  the  results  for  next  year ;  but  as  I  think 
^^  delays  are  dangerous,''  I  shall  forestall  or  monopolize  the 
whole  business  to  myself,  and  tell  you  at  once,  that  salt  is  not 
a  manure  at  all,  any  more  than  it  is  human  food,  or  animal 
food,  which  it  positively  is  not.  Yet,  that  some  lands  and 
isome  crpps  are  really  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt,  is 
equally  certain ;  so  are  some  constitutions  benefited  by  taking 
physic :  but  will  any  one  say  from  this,  that  Epsom  Salts, 
Glauber  Salts,  Saltpetre,  &c.  possess  such  and  such  a  quantity 
of  food  ?  or  that  sea  water  will  fatten  hogs  better  than  fresh 
water  ?  I  have  seen  tried,  and  tried  myself,  innumerable 
experiments  with  salt ;  so  iiave  many  others,  particularly  Mr. 

S ,  of  New  Cross,  which  he  has  kindly  made  public  in 

the  Farmer's  Journal,  and  otherwise :  most  of  which  experi- 
ments I  have  proved  to  be  correct,  though  some  people  affect 
to  sneer  at  both  him  and  his  experiments.  Even  in  the 
Number  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  for  the  8th  of  this  month, 
the  writer  of  a  Ifetter  dated  from  Halfmoon  Street,  (which  let-: 
ter  I  pronounce  little  better. than  half-moonshine,)  prefers  the 
old-fashioned  spud  for  extirpating  thistles,  and  hints  that 
thistle  seed  will  vegetate  on  the  salted  ground,  and  not  on  that 
which  was  spudded.  This  seems  very  odd;  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Johnson  seems  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion  when  he  says,  that 
weeds  grow  more  luxuriously  on  walks  after  having  been  killed 
by  salt,  I  have  often  heard  the  same  thing  said  of  spudding 
thistles,  or  killing  vermin,  &c. ;  ^^  kill  one,  and  ten  comes  to 
the  funeral." 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  two  anecdotes  of  experiments 
with  salt.  A  few  months  ago  I  saw  a  fallow  field,  which  had 
been  much  neglected;  it  seemed  little  else  than  a  bed  of 
thistles,  about  a  foot  high.  It  was  sown  with  salt,  about 
twenty-fiye  bushels  per  acre,  which  cost  at  the  salt-works  10^. : 
they  do  not  measure  it  nor  weigh  it,  but  you  may  fill  a  three- 
.  horse  cart  for  10^.  In  a  few  days  the  soil  assumed  a  difierent 
colour  from  any  of  the  surrounding  fields,  and  every,  thistle 
was  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  scald^  with  boiling  water.  :  A 
little  labour  soon  made  the  field  into  a  pretty  good  fallow ;  and 
the  wheat  on  it  now  looks  as  well  as  most  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  My  last  anecdote  happened  about. thirty  years  ago. 
A  market  gardener,  not  pne  hundred  miles  from  a  northern 
nlietropolis,  being  much  annoyed  by  the  roots,  and  also  the 
branches,  of  a  row  of  great  old  ashrtrees,  which  grew  on  the 
end  of  his  strawberry  beds,  &c.,  he  had  frequently  solicited 
his  landlord  to  have  them  cut  down,  but  without  effect ;  he 
told  him  they  were  old  and  unsightly,  had  done  ffrdwing,  &c. 
&c. :  all  would  not  do.  At  length  honest  Peter  had  recourse 
to  his  friend  salt,  which  he  administered  to  the  roots  of  ;the 
trees  in  quantum  sitffii  taking  care  to  cut  as  much  of  the  bark 
undjer  the  surface  as  he  conveniently  could.  Thus  both  the 
ascending  and  descending  sap  was  completely  converted  into 
brine,  and  the  landlord  was  soon  convinced  that  Peter  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  trees  had  done  growing,  for  they 
nev.er  put  forth  another  leaf.  The  above  is  worth  recording, 
in  order  to  warn  young  gardeners  not  to  be  too  busy  trying 
experiments  with  salt  on  the  roots  of  valuable  trees ;  as  for 
Mr.  Johnson's .  pinks  and  carnations,  they  may  salt  them  to 
their  tastes.    Yours,  &c.  Aoronome. 


Art.  XIII.     An  effectual  Mode  of  destroying  the  Aphis  lani- 
geroj  or  American  Blighty  on  Pruit  Trees.     By  Mr.  James 
Dann,  Gardener  to  3ie  Earl  Mann-Comwallis,  at  Linton 
.  Place,  near  Maidstone. 

.     -Sir,         ' 

I  BEG  leave  to  offer  you  my  method  of  arresting  the  progress 
and  destroying  the  Aphis  lanigera  on  apple-trees,  which  I  nave 
found  to  succeed  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten.  The  sharp* 
pointed,  stick  used  by  Mr.  Huddlestone  will  not  do.  Every  good 
surgeon  knows,  that  a  wound  extending  to  the  fine  membrane 
that  covers  the  bone  in  the  human  frame,  requires  more  skill 
and  attention  to  heal  it,  than  one  that  is  superficial ;  conse- 
quently they  probe  the  wound  to  the  bottom^  and  eradicate  aH 
K)ul  and  rotten  substances  before  they  attempt  a  cure.  Just 
so  must  every  gardener  proceed  with  his  fruit-trees,  before  he 
can  expect  to  destroy  the  aphis,  or  cure  the  wounds  on  their 
stems  and  branches  of  canker  and  other  excrescences. 

The  method  which  I  invariably  pursue  is,  first  of  all,  to 
scrape  off  with  a  blunt  instrument  all  lichens,  and  loose  or 
rotten  bark  from  the  stems  and  branches ;  then  pare  off  the 
edges  of  the  cankered  holes  and  other  excrescences  where  it 
is  possible  for  the  aphis  or  any  other  insect  to  lodge  in,  and, 
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with  a  woodman's  racer,  gouge^  and  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the 
cankered  and  rotten  wood,  until  I  find  a  clean  live  surface 
at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  mean  to  recommend  wanton  lacerations:  I  have  seen 
the  ill  effects  of  scoring  the  stems  of  trees  as  it  is  practised  by 
some  gardeners,  fermers,  and  others,  when  it  is  supposed  the 
trees  are  bark-bound.  These  excoriations  are  sure  to  harbour 
the  aphis  and  other  insects. 

I  will  engage,  with  the  undermentioned  medication,  and  by 
using  the  above  method,  to  bring  sound  wood  in  the  stems 
and  branches  of  fruit-trees  in  general,  although  afler  the  ope- 
ration of  cleansing  the  wounded  parts,  there  may  not  be  more 
than  one  inch  of  sound  bark  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  provided  the  stems  or  branches  be  properly  supported. 

I  use  the  following,  viz.  Two  quarts  of  vegetable  tar,  half  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  f>unce  of  spirit  of  salt, 
and  one  gill  of  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

The  sublimate  i^ust  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  add- 
ing the  spirit  of  salt  by  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next 
add  the  hartshorn,  rubbing  altogether  until  completely  mixed. 
Provide  an  earthen  glazed  pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous 
liquid ;  add  the  tar,  by  degrees,  constantly  stirring  it,  to  pre- 
vent its  running  over.  I  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  apd 
cover  all  the  wounded  parts  with  the  mixture,  which  will 
adhere  and  give  way  to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and 
bark.  It  is  necessary  to  use  earthen  ware,  as  the  mercury 
will  corrode  metal  or  wood. 

Wherever  this  mixture  is  applied,  it  will  infallibly  destroy 
the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  and  prevent  emigrants  from  in- 
fested trees  from  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or  feeding  on 
the  juices  of  the  young  growing  bark.  Owing  to  its  poisonous 
quality,  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  do- 
mestic animal,  as  the  noxious  smell  and  taste  of  the  tar  pre- 
vents every  danger.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

James  Dann. 
Linton  Placcy  Dec.  6.  IS26. 

Art.  XIV.  Chi  the  Destruction  of  the  MedUy  Bug^  Coccu$ 
lanigera,  on  Fines  and  Plants  in  Fdts.  By  Mr.  James 
Strachan,  Gardener  to  Edward  Harman,  Esq.  F.H.S, 
ClayhiU,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

Sir, 
The  vines  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-houses  at  this  place 
having  been  for  a  long  time  much  infested  with  the  white 
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meally  bug,  I  tried  various  methods  to  extirpate  that  insect, 
but  found  nothing  so  eflfectual  as  soft  soap.  Having  stripped 
off  the  loose  bark  of  the  vines,  I  coated  over  the  shoots  with 
the  soap  in  tlie  same  state  in  which  it  is  received.  I  then 
steeped  between  two  and  three  lbs.  in  hot  water  for  a  quartei 
of  an  hour,  adding  cold  water,  and  working  it  up  with  my 
hands  into  a  lather ;  I  continued  adding  cold  water,  till  it  was 
of  a  temperature  which  would  not  injure  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  when  thrown  on  them,  and  then  washed  the  plants  and 
every  part  of  the  house  with  the  engine.  This  being  done  in 
the  evening,  I  shut  the  house  up  till  the  following  morning, 
when  I  had  the  lather  applied  to  every  plant,  leaf,  and  crevic^ 
in  the  house  with  a  small  painter's  brush.  After  this  I  put  a 
little  firesh  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  pots ;  this  was  about 
two  months  ago,  and  I  have  never  since  seen  the  least  appear- 
ance of  the  bug  in  the  house.  I  would  recommend  every 
fardener  to  see  that  any  new  plant  which  he  may  receive  into 
is  stock  is  quite  free  from  this  pestiferous  insect,  which  mul- 
tiplies with  extraordinary  rapidity.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


James  Strachan. 


ClayhiUy  Etifieldy  Jan.  1.  1827. 


Art.  XV.       On  Imdding  Peaches  on  Almond  Stocks^    frnth 
reference  to  Mr.  Anderson^ s  Paper  on  that  Subject.     By  Cau^ 

SIDICUS. 

Sir, 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  ofier  any  observations 
that  might  appear  to  militate  with  the  conclusions  of  that  most 
experienced,  skilful,  and  acute  observer  of  nature  Mr.  Wm. 
Anderson,  of  the  Chelsea  garden,  were  it  not  manifest  to  all 
philosophic  reasoners,  that  a  general  induction  from  partial 
premises  occasionally  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Mr. 
Anderson's  experiment  in  budding  the  peach  and  nectarine  on 
almond  stocks,  has  been  tried  on  the  hot  dry  gravel  of  Chel- 
sea, a  soil  invaluable  in  acclamating  numerous  foreign  plants, 
the  natives  of  warmer  climates,  which  even  if  not  natives  of  a 
siliceous  graveJ,  yet  find  in  the  porous  and  warm  stratum  in 
which  Mr.  Anderson  naturalises  them,  a  palliative  of  the 
British  winter  for  the  loss  of  the  richer  and  moister  soil,  in 
which,  combined  with  the  advantage  of  warmer  climate,  they 
luxuriated  in  their  native  country.  Biit  it  is  only  a  palliative. 
If  a  plant  loves  argill  and  heat,  argill  and  cold  and  moisture 
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might  murder  it  downright,  while  gravel,  drought,  and  cold  only 
starve  it,  or  afflict  it  with  gradual  and  incurable  decay.  To 
come  to  the  point.  The  almond  delights  in  stiff  clay  and 
3trong  loam.  I  say  not  that  it  may  not  be  poisoned  by  wet 
stagnating  on  stiff  clay ;  but  give*  it  draining,  and  give  it  even 
a  moderately  warm  cumate  in  Britain,  and  your  almond  on 
clay  does  well.  Many  have  unfortunately  experienced  that 
the  peach  and  nectarine,  grafted  on  the  ordinary  stocks,  and 
planted  on  clay,  are  diseased,  unproductive,  and  of  short  dur- 
ation. But  on  those  soils  the  peach  and  nectarine,  budded 
on  almond  stocks,  have  a  decided  superiority.  The  Parisian 
nurserymen  bud  their  peaches  and  nectarines  principally  on 
almond  stocks,  and  those  are  found  highly  productive^  and  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  derogatory  to  uieir  pre-eminence, 
when  planted  on  very  strong  clay  soils  in  this  country ;  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  London  blue  clay.  A  specimen  may  be  en- 
quired for  in  the  eardens  of  William  Agar,  Esq.  at  Elm  Grove, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  in  the  road  from  London 
to  Highgate,  who  about  six  years  since,  finding  the  failure  on 
bis  soil  of  British  Stocks,  planted  a  considerable  number 
budded  on  almond  stocks,  which  he  obtained  from  that  most 
intelligent,  zealous,  and  active  friend  to  horticultural  improve- 
ment, M.  Vilmorin,  St  Andrieux,  32.  Quai  de  Megisserie, 
Paris.  It  is  true,  diat  these  trees  are  yet  young,  but  let  those 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  universality  of  the  application  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  experiment,  keep  their  eye  upon  Mr.  Agar's 
trees,  and  mark  the  result.    - 

I  would  subscribe  my  name,  were  I  not  a  member  of  a  pro- 
fession, to  excel  in  which,  it  is  too  often  supposed  that  its 
professors  ought  to  know  nothing  else,  and  wish  to  know 
nothing  else  beyond  its  peculiar  studies.  I  know  not  whether 
of  the  two  would  be  the  more  injurious  to  me,  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  I  could  write  a  good  anacreontic  song,  or  that  I 
was  a  good  gardener.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Causidicus. 
Oct.  26.  ]  626. 


Art.  XVI.      Observations  on   Mr.  Anderson^s   Experiments, 
with  Peaches  and  Apricots  budded  on  Almond  Stocks.     By 

HORTULANUS. 

Sir, 
Mr.  Anderson  has  expressed  a  wish  that  further  trials 
should  be  made  in  respect  to  die  almond  as  a  stock  for  peaches. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Anderson's  experiments  are 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  the  peach  budded 
on  the  almond  will  not  succeed  in  this  climate.  He  certainly 
adopted  the  best  methods  for  ascertaining  the  point  by  sowing 
the  seed  and  budding  the  stock  where  it  was  to  remain,  it  be- 
ing one  objection,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  to  its  general  use, 
that  the  almond  forms  tap  roots  with  scarcely  any  fibres,  and 
on  that  account  much  uncertainty  attends  its  transplantation. 
Even  with  this  treatment,  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  successful,  as 
he  finds  his  trees,  when  just  coming  into  bearing,  die  off  like 
rotten  sheep ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Anderson  accounts  for  it  very 
satisfactorily,  when  he  says,  "  It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
almond  tree  usually  contiimes  growing,  even  till  checked  by 
the  frost  in  December."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefor^ 
that  there  is  the  same  excitement  when  it  is  a  stock  for  a 
peach,  and  as  the  superstructure  is  dormant,  there  must  be  a 
disagreement  between  the  parties,  as  it  may  be  called  an  un- 
natural union. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  abroad,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say  that  it  is  not  done,  but  I  think,  if  so,  only  on  a  limited 
scale ;  though  it  may  do  better  in  a  warmer  country,  the  almond 
being  a  native  of  Barbary.  I  am  certain  this  is  not  the  gene- 
ral mode  abroad.  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  peach,  nec- 
tarine, and  apricot  trees,  brought  from  France  and  Holland, 
not  budded  on  almond  but  on  plum  stocks,  and  so  well 
united  with  the  stock,  and  appearing  so  healthy,  that  many  of 
the  trees  were  purchased  for  the  sake  of  the  stocks,  and  planted 
for  stools,  and  the  produce  of  which  at  this  time  are  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  the  purpose  of  budding  the  more 
tender  kinds  on,  viz.  those  generally  termed  French  peaches, 
&c.  I  think  you  ai*e  misinformed,  Mr.  Conductor,  on  the 
subject  of  the  stocks  used  in  Germany,  as  the  St.  Julien  is  the 
Brussels  of  this  country,  which  is  a  very  exceptionable  stock 
for  budding  any  kind  of  fruit-tree  on.  I  am  sure  the  Damson 
must  be  inapplicable  altogether.     I  am,  &c. 

HORTULANUS. 

Dec.  27.  1826. 

Our  authority  for  stating  that  the  Damson  plum  (Damas 
Noir)  was  used  as  a  stock  on  the  Continent,  is  the  Bon  Jardi- 
nier  (1826,  p.  258.),  but  possibly  the  plants  alluded  to  may 
be  different  from  the  damson  of  this  countrv.  A  writer  in 
the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says, 
*^  The  late  Sir  William  Newcomen,  of  Killester,  near  Dublin, 
had  almost  all  his  peach,  nectarine,  and  moor  park  apricots 
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inoculated  on  stocks  rused  from  the  kernels  of  the  green  gsge 
plum,  and  I  understand  with  uncommon  success."  — '  Cond. 


Art.  XVII.  Description  of  tlu  Iron-nork  and  Glaring  of 
the  Conservatory  at  the  Grange,  the  Seat  i^  Alexander  Bar- 
ing, Esq.,  M.P.,  F,H.S.  Hampshire,  erected  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Clark,  Birmingham.  Communicated  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Clark. 

Sir, 
We  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  engraved  perspective  view 

(from  which  we  have  taken ^.  50.)  of  the  interior  of  a  con- 


servatory, which  we  had  the  honour  to  erect  for  Alexander 
Baring,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  his  seat,  the  Grange,  Hampshire,  in 
the  autumn  of  1624,  and  which  has  already  been  noticed  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  108. }■  This  magnificent 
structure  is  about  100  feet  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth,  outside 
dimensions.  The  roof  is  wholly  composed  of  metal  and  glass, 
the  lights  of  wrought-iron  rims,  and  cop[>er  bars,  being  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  rafters,  communicating  with  gutters  or 
spouts  of  the  same  materials;  over  the  walks  is  thrown  an 
arched  covering,  formed  of  double  plates  of  sheet-iron,  resting 
upon  a  frame-work  of  cast-iron,  the  whole  being  supported  by 
four  ranges  of  columns,  also  of  cast-iron,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  conservatory.  The  lights  composing  the  roof 
are  glazed  upoii  an  improved  circular  plan,  with  perforated 
leaded  laps,  which  not  only  prevents  ail  breakage  from  frost, 
but  at  the  same  time  carries  off  all  the  condensed  steam  from 
within  the  house.     The  front  and  ends  of  the  conservatory 
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consist  of  French  doors,  or  casements,  with  transomes  and 
side-lights,  18  feet  4  inches  in  height,  with  deal  framing  and 
copper  bars;  and  between  the  casements  are  pilasters  of 
brick,  faced  with  Roman  cement,  and  surmounted  with  an 
entablature,  also  of  brick  and  cement.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
servatory, with  the  exception  of  the  brick  and  stone  work, 
was  executed,  and  its  different  parts  put  together,  at  our  ma- 
nufactory in  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  erected  in  its  pre- 
sent situation  by  our  own  workmen.  The  architect  who  fur- 
nished the  original  design,  was  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq. ;  and  we 
think  we  may  safely  venture  to  affirm  that  the  conservatory  at 
the  Grange  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  we  put  up  a  very  beautiful  conserv- 
atory for  C.  Baring  Wall,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  Norman  Court ;  and 
have  still  more  recently  erected  an  elegant  and  highly  orna- 
mental octagonal'shaped  conservatory  at  Shavington  Hall, 
Salop,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 

We  are,  Sir,  respectfully,  &c. 

Jones  and  Clark. 
Metallic  Hot-house  Manufactory^  SS,  Lionel  Street, 
Birminghamj  Jan.  27.  1827. 


Art.  XVIII.     On  the  Mode  of  cultivating  Early  Potatoes  in 
Denbighshire,     By  a  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Sir, 

In  Vol.  I..p,405.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  R.  W.  ac-. 
quaints  your  readers  how  the  Lancashire  cultivators  prepare 
their  early  crops  of  potatoes ;  permit  me  to  make  known  the 
Denbighshire  practice. 

The  sorts  .we  chiefly  cultivate  for  early  crops,  are  the  Fox- 
ley,  the  Nelson,  and  early  kidneys,  which  are  pretty  nearly 
equal  in  times  of  ripening.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  early 
kidneys,  which  seem  to  be  nearly  like  R.  W.'s  ^^  Lady's  Fin- 
gers," or  ^*  early  Ruffbrd  kidney  potato." 

We  take  up  all  intended  for  seed  next  year  before  they  are 
ripe,  just  when  the  outer  skin  peels  ofi^  and  before  the  stalk 
or  stem  begins  to  wither;  they  are  then  laid  upon  a  gravel 
walk,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when 
they  become  quite  green  and  soft,  as  if  roasted,  and  often 
much  shrivelled ;  they  are  then  put  away,  and  protected  as 
other  potatoes  are.     In  February  we  examine  them,  when  we 
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ffependly  find  every  eye  fiiU  of  loiif(  sprouts  fit  to  be  planted : 
3iev  are  then  cut  as  described  by  R.  W. ;  but  less  economi- 
cally, as  we  seldpm  make  more  than  two  sets  from  each  tuber, 
—  the  eye,  or  top  part,  and  the  root,  or  bottom  part  We 
plant  them  as  described  by  him,  the  eyes  upwards  in  both 
parts ;  and  we  observe,  as  described  by  nim,  that  the  potatoes 
firom  the  eye  or  top  sets  are  earlier  by  a  fortnight ;  and  that 
from  those  planted  in  the  common  ground.  And  let  me  observe, 
in  by  no  means  the  warmest  or  richest  part  of  our  country, 
the  writer  had  a  dish  of  ripe  potatoes  at  dinner  last  Whit^ 
Sunday  the  14th  of  May,  and  the  same  every  day  since,  from 
successional  crops,  until  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  common 
potatoes  came  into  use. 

You  will  perhaps  wish  to  know  how  we  secure  the  succes- 
sional crops  of  the  same  varieties.  In  February  1818,  the. 
writer  procured  the  above  varieties  fix>m  town,  and  they  were 
planted  the  latter  end  of  March ;  although  treated  as  the  other 
potatoes,  they  were  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  the 
general  crops.  Before  they  were  ripe,  as  before  described, 
every  other  row  was  taken-  up,  and  the  potatoes-  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  scorching  sun ;  the  other  rows  were  lefl; 
until  ripe,  and  were  laid  up  with  those  taken  up  unripe,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  each  sort  separate.  In  December  they 
were  examined.  Every  eye  of  those  taken  up  unripe  had  a 
sprout  almost  an  inch  long,  the  tuber  itself  quite  soft,  and  all 
wrinkles  had  disappeared ;  while  those  left  to  grow  ripe,  were 
as  hard  as  when  Laid  up,  showing  no  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  February  they  were  again  examined.  Those  taken 
up  unripe  were  covered  with  sprouts  from-  six  to  eight  inches 
long ;  those  taken  up  ripe  began  to  show  sprouts.  Each  sbrt^ 
was  then  cut  Lancashire  fashion,  and  planted  the  same  day  in 
alternate  rows  of  ripe  and  unripe ;  and  also  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  both  sorts  were  set  separately  in  alternate  rows.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  every  plant  from  the  unripe  sets  was 
growing  freely ;  the  eye,  or  top  sets,  nine  days  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  others ;  the  plants  from  the  ripe  set  were  only 
beginning  to  appear;  the  eye  sets  of  those  were  evidently 
earlier  than  the  bottom.  When  planted  on  litter  and  stable 
dung,  they  were  all  covered  with  earth,  about  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  were  not  earthed  up,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Brevity  being  essential  to  render  your  miscellany  interest- 
ing, I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  further  detail,  but  state  to 
you  how  they  were  taken  up.  The  early  potatoes  not  earthed 
up,  grow  close  round  the  stalk  or  stem,  like  eggs  in  a  nest, 
and  so  near  the  surface,  that  they  may  readily  be  picked  off 
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with  the  finger,  leaving  the  stalk  or  stem  standing  uninjured, 
to  produce  more  potatoes  from  the  runners.  From  the  eye 
sets  of  the  unripe  tubers  we  had  a  full  supply  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  when  those  from  the  bottom  sets  came  into  use  for 
another  fortnight ;  at  that  time  potatoes  from  the  eye  or  top  sets 
from  the  ripe  seed  came  into  use,  and  were  succeeded  by  po- 
tatoes from  the  bottom  sets  of  the  ripe  seed.  Tliose  kept  for 
seed,  or  the  table,  were  earthed  up  as  usual,  and  each  row 
produced  almost  as  large  a  crop  as  any  two  of  the  rows  not 
earthed  up  —  the  luxury  of  an  early  potato  being  a  greater 
object  than  the  quantity. 

The  writer  has  this  day  examined  the  potatoes  preserved 
for  seed  (taken  up  unripe)  of  the  three  varieties  laid  in  the 
garden-house,  northern  aspect,  upon  a  stone  floor,  and  the 
sprouts  from  the  eye,  on  the  eye  end  of  all  are  nearly  an  inch 
long,  vigorous  and  strong. 

By  earthing  up  the  potatoes,  they  become  three  weeks  later. 
I  could  add  much  more,  but  fearful  that  I  shall  exhaust  your 
patience,  as  well  as  that  of  your  readers,  I  will  now  conclude. 

I  am.  Sir, 

A  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Nao.  9.  1826. 

The  above  communication  opens  to  view  some  new  and 
important  features  in  the  cultivation  of  the  early  potato.  The 
circumstance  that  earthing  up  retards  the  crop,  aiid  that  plants 
after  having  borne  one  crop  without  being  earthed  up,  will 
bear  another  after  the  operation  of  earthing,  is  important ;  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  seed  on  the  gravel  walk  is  not  less  so ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  paper  possesses  great  interest,  both  in 
respect  to  gentlemen's  gajrdens,  and  the  gardens  of  cottagers. 
Farther  communications  on  the  same  and  on  other  subjects 
are  earnestly  requested  from  our  very  intelligent  corre- 
spondent 

Mr.  Saul,  in  addition  to  his  communication  on  the  subject 
of  potatoes,  in  our  last  Number  (p.  47.),  observes,  that  the 
sort  principally  used  about  Lancaster  is  the  Foxley  seedling ; 
he  has  sent  lis  a  specimen  of  this  potato,  planted  in  a  small  pot, 
and  some  remarks,  from  which  it  appears  he  is  of  opinion  that 
planting  in  pots,  and  protecting  in  a  frame,  green-house,  or 
forcing-house,  is  the  best  mode  for  the  earliest  crop.  His 
period  of  transplanting  into  the  open  air  is  the  1st  of  March  ; 
he  also  recommends  a  frequent  change  of  sets,  and  that  from 
land  as  different  as  possible  in  quality  from  that  in  which  they 
are  mtended  to  be  planted.  -*  Cond. 
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Art.  XIX.  On  the  Culture  of  Early  Potatoes  in  Cornwall. 
By  Mr.  James  Mitchinson,  Gardener  to  E.  W.  Pen- 
darves,  Esq.  M.P.  F.H.S. 

'      '^  Siiv 

.   I  SUBMIT  to  you  the  following  account  of  the  management 
of  early  potatoes  in  the  west  of  Cornwall. 

They  are  planted  on  a  warm  border  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October  (at  the  latest),  when  they 
have  time  to  attain  suflScient  growth  before  the  autumnal  frosts 
set  in,  previous  to  which  they  are  covered  over  with  long 
litter  of  any  description,  to  exclude  frost  from  their  roots.  By 
the  latter  end  of  December  they  will  be  fit  for  use,  when  they 
are  taken  up  as-  wanted,  and  are  found  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  early  forcing. 

They  are  also  of  a  very  good  quality,  considering  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  season  they  are  grown  in,  which  is  generally 
very  wet  in  this  part  of  Cornwall.  I  have,  however,  grown 
them  with  great  success  in  this  manner.  The  sort  I  have  always 
used  is  the  early  frame  potato.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jas.  Mitchinson. 
Pendarves  House^  Jan.  26.  1827- 

This  communication  shows  the  extraordinary  diflference  in 
climate  which  exists  in  our  island.  Planting  potatoes  in  Sep- 
tember must,  no  doubt,  appeiu*  very  extraordinary  to  our 
Sutherland  or  even  Aberdeenshire  readers.  --^  Cond^ 


Art.  XX.  Description  of  the  Black  Raisin  Or  ape ;  with 
some  Account  of  the  Wesfs  St.  Peter  and  Poonah  Varieties, 
and  of  the  Ctdture  and  Management  of  Winter  Grapes  at 
Spring  Grove.  By  Mr.  IsTaac  Oldaker,  F.H.S.  Gar- 
dener to  Lady  Banks. 

Sir, 
The  black  raisin  grape  you  so  much  admired,  when  you 


therefore  flatter  myself  that  a  short  description  cxf  it  will  be 
worthy  of  a  place  m  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

It  is  an  old  grape  in  this  country,  although  not  mudb  ti- 
tivated, and  I  believe  very  little  luiown  amongst  gardeners 
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and  horticulturists.  A  great  many  gardeners  have  been  this 
autumn  to  see  the  unusual  large  crop  of  grapes  on  the  West's 
St.  Peter  vine  here  (described  vol.  i.  p.  36.);  and  they  all 
haviB  admired  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  black  raisin,  and  say 
it  is  new  to  them.  I  cannot  determine  whether  it  be  the 
same  kind  of  black  raisin  grape,  that  generally  goes  by  that 
name  in  the  nurseries  ;  but  I  saw  a  stool  of  the  same  kind,  and 
witfaithe  same  name,  this  autumn,  in  Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames, 
and  Milnes's  nursery,  at  Fulham. 

The  wood  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  long  jointed;  the 
buds  are  rather  pointed,  lieaves  large  and  very  much  serrated, 
with  long  red  footstalks ;  the  large  bunches  have  two  shoul- 
ders, berries  oval,  of  a  fine  black  colour  when  ripe,  fleshy,  but 
high  flavoured ;  skin  rather  thick,  which  is  very  much  in  its 
&vour  for  keeping  after  it  is  ripe.  The  habit  of  the  vine  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria,  in  wood, 
leaves,  and  fruit,  excepting  the  size  and  colour  of  the  berries, 
and  red  footstalks  of  ^e  leaves.  It  grows  strong,  and  bears 
freely. 

Late  grapes  not  being  in  general  cultivation,  though  so  very 
ilesirable  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  reside  at  their 
country  seats  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  it  may  be 
useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  winter  grapes,  and 
their  management. 

The  West's.  St.  Peter,  Black  raisin,  and  Poonah  grapes, 
are  the  best  for  late  crops  of  any  that  have  come  under  my 
management ;  because,  first,  they  grow  very  freely,  which 
gives  them  strength  to  carry  a  great  crop;  secondly^  they 
ripen  their  wood  early  in  the  summer,  which  is  greatly  in  their 
favour  for  producing  nruit  the  following  year ;  thirdly,  the  leaves 
remain  on  them  all  the  winter  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  vines  at  the  same  time  continue  in  a  growing 
state,  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  enables  them 
to  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection  through  the  autumn  and 
winter :  also  afier  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  will  hang  a  longer  time 
before  it  shrivels  or  decays  when  the  leaves  are  fresh  and 
green,  than  when  they  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 

My  grapes  bein^  now  ripe,  I  keep  the  house  very  dry,  and 
from  50°  to  B5^  otFahrenheit ;  if  kept  much  below  that  heat, 
the  grapes  will  soon  rot,  and  if  much  above,  they  will  soon 
shrivel  and  not  be  fit  for  use. 

The  Raisin  and  West's  St.  Peter  grapes  are  of  one  season, 
and  require  the  same  heat  and  the  same  management  in  every 
respect;  the  Poonah  grape  is  late,  and  requires  a  greater  heat 
to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  if 
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planted  in  the  same  house,  it  should  be  at  the  hottest  end ;  it 
requires  more  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  any  grape  I 
know ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  red  colour,  berries  oval,  fleshy,  and 
thick  skinned,  bunches  large,  with  shoulders.  It  is  not  so 
high  flavoured  as  the  St  Peter  and  Raisin,  and  one  vine  in 
a  house  I  consider  sufiicient. 

My  vines  at  Spring  Grove  are  planted  in  front  of  the  house 
outside ;  the  house  at  that  time  being  a  pine  stove  would  not 
admit  of  their  being  planted  inside :  but  I  know  from  expe- 
rience that  they  wifl  both  swell  and  ripen  thrir  fruit  better 
when  planted  inside  than  out,  especially  if  a  good  rich  border 
be  made,  and  the  front  wall  and  front  flue  be  built  on  arches, 
so  that  the  roots  can  make  their  way  under  tliem  to  the  out- 
side. I  consider  the  chief  cause  of  the  house  at  Spring  Grove 
keeping  grapes  so  well  to  be,  its  being  low,  with  a  good  slope 
to  the  roof,  and  flued  all  round,  so  that  a  gentle  heat  can  be 
kept  without  making  the  flues  very  hot  in  any  one  place;  the 
house  is  also  proof  from  wet  or  drip,  which  is  a  very  essential 
point  to  be  observed,  as  a  very  little  wet  will  rot  ripe  grapes 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Tlie  Raisin  grape  has  a  property  which  few  other  grapes 
have,  when  in  a  healthy  state ;  it  produces  fruit  at  its  lateral 
shoots  in  succession,  so  that  there  is  ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  and 
fruit  in  blossom  at  the  same  time.  With  judicious  manage- 
ment, therefore,  a  supply  of  fresh  grapes  may  be  produced 
from  it  through  the  winter.     I  am,  &c. 

Isaac  Oldaker. 
Spring  Grovej  Nov,  23.  1826. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Oldaker's  letter,  he  mentions 
a  property  of  the  raisin  grape  vine,  which  but  seldom  occurs 
in  other  vines,  viz.  the  circumstance  of  its  bearing  and  per- 
fecting fruit  on  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  same  year,  and  so 
giving  in  succession  a  long  extended  vintage.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  property  of  the  raisin  grape,  and  opens  to  the  view  of 
the  cultivator  a  prospect,  hitherto  entirely  beyond  expectation ; 
because,  additional  care  and  requisite  cultivation  Tnai/  bepro^ 
ductive  of  advantages  never  before  contemplated ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  trait  in  our  vinery 
management.  Mr.  O.  should  be  requested  to  write  again  on 
this  quality  of  his  favourite  vine;  because,  in  our  ordinary 
summer  management,  the  lateral,  or  water  shoots,  as  the 
French  call  them,  are  usually  displaced,  and  if  displaced 
entirely,  whence  is  the  second  crop  ?  —  Note  by  an  experienced 
Grape  Cultivator, 
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PART  11. 

REVIEWS. 


Art,  L    Essai/  an  the  beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure. 

By  Robert  Slaney,  Esq. 

{Contmuedfrom  Vol.  II.  p.  58.) 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  proofs  of  our  position,  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  much  worse  at 
present  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago ;  that  they  have  been 
stationary  or  retrograding,  while  all  other  classes  have  been 
Advancing;  and  that,  whereas  their  labour  is  at  present  more 
productive  than  it  ever  was,  what  they  obtain  for  it  is  less; — 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  our  second  position, 
viz.  that  the  character,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  has  deteriorated. 

'  This  is  almost  a  necessary,  certainly  a  very  common  conse- 
quence of  a  degradation  in  the  condition  of  any  class  of 
society.  It  may  be  that,  in  some  instances,  a  falling  off  in 
character  precedes  and  occasions  a  falling  off  in  condition ;  in 
other  cases,  a  falling  off  in  condition  precedes  and  occasions  a 
falling  off  in  character ;  and  in  other  cases  again,  these  two 
changes  exhibit  themselves  alternately  as  cause  and  effect. 
For  there  is  no  truth  more  certain,  more  important,  and  less 
attended  to  than  this,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advance- 
ment or  retrogradation  of  mankind,  the  same  circumstances 
are  alternately  cause  and  effect.  A  despotic  government  pro- 
duces those  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  which  rivet 
despotism :  a  free  government  cherishes  those  opposite  habits, 
which,  in  their  turn,  establish  on  a  firmer  and  broader  basis 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

'  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  character  and  condition  of  all 
classes  more  or  less ;  and  most  especially  of  those  who  from 
their  birth  are  placed  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  their  labour  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
children.  Let  them  be  sunk,  from  whatever  causes,  in  their 
condition ;  and  their  hopes  and  efforts  first,  and  then  their 
wishes  and  desire<s,  and  ultimately  their  principles  and  habits 
sink. 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  6.  n 
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That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  no  hypothetical 
reasoning,'  all  who  trace  the  moral  histoiy  of  the  agricultural 
poor  will  be  convinced.  In  the  south  of  England,  their  con- 
dition, with  regard  to  the  wages  of  l^bpur,  is  much  worse  than 
it  is  in  the  north  of  England ;  and,  in  general,  we  shall  find 
that  the  degradation  of  their  character  follows  in  the  same 
track.  Go  into  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  &c.  (we  mention  these  because  they  are 
purely  agricultural  counties),  and  you  will  find  the  labourers 
miserably  off.;  idle,  because  they  cannot  get  work,  on  any 
terms,  or  working  bard  for  a  most  miserable  pittance :  and  in 
these  counties  you  will  be  stunned  with  complaints  of  thefts  of 
all  descriptions,  from  depredations  on  gates  and  hedges  to 
io6$t  alarming  and  serious  robberies,  committed  by  person^  of 
bptfi  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  from  childhood  that  can  barely  carry 
off  the  fi'uit  of  its  plunder.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
proof  of  its  depraved  character;  a  change  in  feeling  and 
manners,  indicated  by  fawning  at  one  time,  and  insolence  at 
another;  by  a  total  loss  of  independence  of  mind ;  by  acts  of 
low  and  disgusting  profligacy,  too  strongly  point  out  the 
change  in  character  and  principle  that  has  taken  place.  Let 
a  person  read  the  description  of  the  English  peasantry  given 
by  writers  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  th^n  let  him- visit  any  of  the  counties  above  specified,  and 
be  will  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  what  he  has  read 
atid  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

As  we  advance  to  the  north  of  England,  we  find  the  condi-* 
tion  of  the  peasantry  better  than  it  is  m  the  south ;  their  wages 
higher,  their  cottages  more  comfortable  and  cleanly,  and 
better  furnished;  their  wives  and  children  better  clad  and 
more  industrious^  and  some  little  provision  made  for  the  day 
of  sickness,  the  season  of  old  age,  and  for  their  offsprings 
Along  with  this  not  unfavourable  condition  will  be  found  a 
muqh  higher  and  firmer  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  principle ; 
an  enlightened  sense  of  duty,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  act  cour 
sistendy  with  it. 

These  two  circumstances  being  thus  almost  uniformly  found 
together,  what  inference  ought  we  to  draw  from  their  con- 
junction ?  —  that  condition  acts  on  character,  or  that  characjtev 
acts  on  condition,  or  that  they  act  mutually  on  each  other  ? 
We  think  the  last  inference  is  the  most  substantially  founded* 
But  ^hen  another  question  arises :  allowing  reciprocal  action 
of  character  and  condition,  in  whichever  of  those  the  change 
first  took  place,  it  is  obvious  that  circumstances  must  have 
produced  this  change.     Supposing  that  a  change  in  moral 
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character  produced  idleness  and  profligacy,  and  that  hence 
originated  poverty  and  wretchedness,  what  occasioned  the 
change  in  moral  character  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
a  great  and  permanent  failing^offin  wages  or  inability  to  pro- 
cure work  first  existed,  and  then  gave  rise  to  moral  degrada- 
tion, what  occasioned  this  deprei^sioh  of  wages,  this  inability  to 
pi'ocure  worit? 

If  we  can  get  at  this,  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  evil,  w^ 
may  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  closed  up,  or  at  least  prevented  iron!  sending  forth  a 
stream,  which,  to  all  present  appearance,  threatens  to  over- 
whelm the  most  numerous  class  of  our  populatiod^  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  tracing  this  in  the  following  manner  :— 

No  permanent  lowering  of  the  wages  of  labour  or  of  the 
price  of  any  commodity  can  take  pkce,  unless  the  proportion 
betwixt  the  supply  and  demand  is  altered ;  and  this  can  be 
altered  either  by  the  supply  being  increased,  while  the 
demand  continues  the  sam^ ;  or  by  the  demand  being  Axwir 
nished,  while  the  supply  is  stationary ;  or  by  the  demand  being 
diminished,  while  the  supply  is  increased. 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  any  commodity :  if  the  demand 
for  it  falls  ofl^  those  who  produce  or  manufacture  it,  soon  learn 
to  diminish  the  supply,  so  as  to  appprtion  it  to  the  diminished 
demand ;  and  thus  secure  to  themselves  the  same  rate,  though 
not  the  same  amount  of  profit. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  labour ; 
and  we  believe  that,  whereas,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  th^ 
demand  for  agricultural  labour,  in  those  counties  of  England 
where  the  greatest  change  in  character  and  condition  hasi 
taken  place,  has  diminished  considerably,  —  the  supply  of 
labour,  the  agricultural  population,  has  increased ;  and,  conse^ 
quently,  as  either  of  these  two  circumstances,  a  diminished  de- 
mand, or  an  increased  supply,  taken  separately,  must  lower 
wages,  it  is  obvious  that  their  conjoint  effect  in  lowering  wages 
must  be  very  great. 

Whence  lias  this  arisen  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  very  high 
prices  of  grain  and  other  farming  produce, at  several  periods 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  by  enabling  farmers  to  lay  out 
increased  capital,  eiiher  in  improving  old  land,  or  in  cultivat- 
ing new,  created  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  labour; 
and,  consequently,  raised  wages.  Hence  many  were  induced 
to  marry  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  single ;  hence 
the  agricultural  population  increased. 

These  high  prices  of  farming  produce  altemaling  with  low 
prices,  and  having  been  for  some  years  entirely  supplanted  by 
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comparatively  very  low  prices,  the  farmer's  capital  propor- 
tionally fell :  he  could  cultivate  less  land,  or  lay  out  less  in 
improvement;  and  hence  less  demand  for  labour,  many  un- 
employed,   and  those  employed   obtaining  very  inadequate 

wages. 

If  such  a  falling  off  had  taken  place  in  any  branch  of  trade, 
those  engaged  in  it  would,  as  soon  as  practicable,  have  brought 
down  the  supply  to  a  level  with  the  demand,  by  producing  or 
manufacturing  less ;  and  had  the  agricultural  population  acted 
on  this  principle,  the  evil,  as  it  affected  them,  would  have  been 
avoided.  • 

On  this  principle  they  probably  would  have  acted,  had  it 
not  been  for  two  circumstances.  When  their  wages  rose, 
they  ought  to  have  employed  the  increase  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  only  have  permanently  benefited  themselves  and 
their  children,  but  also  have  raised  their  condition  in  life; 
they  ought  to  have  raised  the  scale  of  their  comforts  and  en- 
joyments, and  to*  have  considered  what  their  increased  wages 
would  enable  them  to  procure  for  the  real  good  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  as  equally  indispensable  with  what  their 
former  wages  could  procure.  Let  us  suppose  that,  before  the 
rise  in  their  wages,  they  would  not  have  thought  of  marrying, 
unless  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  clothing  their  children  in 
clean  and  decent  apparel ;  if  they  had  spent  their  increased 
wages  in  giving  to  their  children  a  plain  and  useful  education, 
they  soon  would  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon  that  as  indis- 
pensable as  clothing  for  them,  and,  consequently,  would  not 
have  thought  of  marrying  till  they  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
both.  When,  therefore,  wages  fell  below  their  raised  wishes 
and  plans,  they  would  have  abstained  from  marrying;  and 
thus,  at  least,  prevented  a  further  reduction  of  wages. 

But  their  conduct  was  the  reverse:  in  most  cases  their 
increased  wages  were  spent  in  an  useless,  if  not  a  mischievous 
manner ;  in  a  manner  which,  by  its  debauchery,  had  a  tend- 
ency to  degrade  their  moral  character,  and  actually  to  lower 
their  notion  of  what  was  requisite  before  they  married ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  render  them  totally  regardless  of  what  would  be 
the  result  even  when  they  married  with  no  means  of  support- 
ing a  family. 

Great,  sudden,  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  price  or  wages 
are  most  injurious,  not  only  to  the  individuals  who  experience 
diem,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Of  their  injurious  conse- 
quences, both  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  population 
have  experienced  a  large  portion ;  the  scale  of  expenditure 
was  raisedj  the  limits  of  hopes  and  wants  were  extended  dur- 
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ing  the  periods  of  excessive  prices  \  and  unfortunately,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  these  new  hopes  and  wants  were  of  a  na- 
ture rather  to  degrade  than  to  exalt  the  character.  Hence,  a 
reverse  fell  in  full  force  on  feeble  minds,  and  still  farther  de- 
gradation of  character  ensued. 

Here,  then,  we  may  trace  one  primary  cause  of  the  evils  we 
complain  of.  But  this  cause  would  have  been  comparatively 
harmless,  had  not  our  system  of  poor-laws  lent  its  aid.  The 
redundant  population,  occasioned  by  great  impulses  given 
to  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labour,  when  no  longer  em- 
ployed, not  having  been  prudent  and  saving  in  the  days  ot 
their  prosperity,  fell  back  on  the  poor-laws  ror  their  support ; 
and  a  mortal  blow  was  then  struck  into  the  best  part  of  the 
character  of  our  peasantry,  when  they  began  to  regard  sup- 
port from  the  poor-rates  as  their  right,  and  consequently  not 
as  a  humiliation,  to  which  only  the  most  imperious  necessity 
would  have  forced  their  forefathers  to  have  submitted. 

That  population  is  degraded  which  is  willing  to  submit  to 
a  narrower  sphere  of  comforts  than  usual,  rather  than  adopt 
the  only  means  in  their  power  to  preserve  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  12^.  a  week  as  necessary  before  they  will 
venture  on  marriage,  and  that  circumstances  reduce  wages  to 
105.  If  they  still  continue  to  marry  as  before,  their  ideas  of  com- 
fort must  be  lowered,  and  ultimately  their  character  as  well  as 
condition  will  be  much  deteriorated.  But  their  character  will 
suffer  still  more,  though  their  condition,  at  first,  not  so  much, 
if,  when  wages  are  lowered  to  105.,  they  marry,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  poor-rates  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  or  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  need. 

'Diat  the  cause  of  a  falling  off  in  character  and  condition 
rests  entirely  with  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  they  alone 
possess  the  means  of  producing  and  maintaining,  or  reinstating 
that  proportion  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  sup- 
ply of  it  which  will  secure  them  a  higher  rank  in  society  than 
they  at  present  hold,  is  most  clearly  and  forcibly  laid  down 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  recently  pubr 
lished.  * 

"  That  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  population  and  capital, 
is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  the  greater  share  a  man  gets,  the  richer  he  will 
be.    But  it  is  never  stated  why  the  proportion  between  population  and 

•  An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  on  Rent,  Tithes,  &e.  By.  a  Member  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  London,  8vo.  1826.  pp.  64.  -—  This  is  a  ^ery 
able  pamphlet,  exposing  the  absurdities  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
school  of  political  economy ;  but  .not  sound  in  all  its  own  doctrines. 
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capital  is  different  at  one  time  tind  place  frAm  what  it  is  i^t  another,  or  what 
it  IS  that  induces  such  a  condition  of  things  as  makes  the  shares  different. 
To  state  how  things  vary,  is  not  to  state  their  absolute  magnitude ;  for  one 
may  be  indefinitely  great,  and  another  indefinitely  small,  and  still  both 
vary  after  the  same  law.  A  labourer  in  Ireland  will  live  and  bring  up  a 
family  upon  potatoes ;  a  labourer  in  England  will  see  (he  world  unpeopled 
first.  -Why  does  not  the  labouring  population  in  England  increase,  till  wages 
are  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  in  Ireland ;  or  why  is  not  the  popula- 
tion in  Ireland  diminished,  till  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to  capital  as  iii 
England?  This  is  the  question  that  wanted  answenng ;  and  die  answer  would 
have  pointed  to  another  element  e;ssential  to  the  determination  of  both  wages 
and  profits,  and  whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  solution  advanced. 
And  this  element,  as  long  since  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith,  is  the  force  of 
opinion  and  habit.  Englishmen  have  the  phvsical  capability  of  living  on 
potatoes,  as  much  as  other  men,  but  fortunately  they  have  not  the  habit; 
and  though  it  might  be  wrong  to  say  they  would  starve  first  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  they  will  utterly  refuse  to  multiply  upon  such  diet,  the 
effect  of  which  on  population  is  ultimately  the  same.  And  the  causes  of 
these  difierences  of  habit  are  to  be  found  in  every  thing  that  has  affected 
the  past  or  afiects  the  present  condition  of  society, — in  ancient  institutfons, 
in  modem  improvements,  in  past  and  present  laws,  in  battles  lost  and  won, 
in  reformations  of  religion,  in  the  progress  of  science,  in  the  manners  of  the 
higher  classes,  in  the  information  of  the  lower,  in  every  thing  which  man 
€a,n  neither  suddenly  alter  nor  create,  and  which  connects  his  present  mode 
of  existence  with  that  of  his  ancestors  and  his  posterity.  Fluctuations  will 
be  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  existing  proportion  between  population 
and  capital ;  but  the  element,  which,  in  the  midst  of  these,  keeps  the  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  to  one  point  and  not  to  another,  or  which  determines  the 
point  to  which  wages  shall  tend  as  to  a  mean,  is  not  physical,  but  mentaK 
.  There  may  be  a  lowest  physical  point  somewhere,  but  happily  all  civilised 
and  most  uncivilised  nations  are  considerably  above  it.  The  New  Hollander 
may  approach  the  lowest  physical  point, when  he  feeds  on  worms;  but  this 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question,  why  one  man  lives  on  beef  and  another  oil 

I)otatoes,  for  both  diets  are  happily  far  removed  from  that  of  the  New  Hoi* 
ander.  The  Englishman  will  not  live  and  bring  up  a  family  upon  potatoes, 
because,  though  he  may  consent  to  live  on  them  when  he  can  positively 
procure  nothing  else,  habit,  custom,  the  opinion  of  those  around  him,  have 
made  it  in  his  eyes  contemptible,  irrational,  absurd,  for  a  man  to  be  liying 
on  potatoes,  when  he  has  tae  opportunitv  of  getting  any  thing  better.  In 
his  nours  of  prosperity,  therefore,  he  will  to  a  certainty  solace  himself  with 
bacon,  and  most  probably  venture  upon  beef;  and  as  this  absorbs-  a  greater 
portion  of  his  income,  in  what  he  views  as  necessary  to  his  individual  ex- 
istence, it  proportionally  reduces  his  disposition  to  burthen  himself  with 
new  mouths.  If  the  Irishman  had  the  prospect  of  all  this  bacon  and  beefi 
he  would  view  it  as  convertible  into  potatoes  for  a  family  like  a  patriarch's. 
The  Englishman  thinks  it  but  decency  to  swallow  all,  and  omits  tl^e  fa- 
mily.     .  ' 

'*  And  as  opinions  and  habits  determine  the  final  or  average  proportion 
which  shall  be  maintained  between  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion and  the  funds  for  their  support,  or,  in  other  words,  determine  the 
average  rate  of  wages, — so  they  also  determine  the  average  rateof  profits  of 
stock,  which  are  only  the  wages  of  another  description  of  labourers,  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  recompense  of  present  labour  exerted  in  the  form  of  super- 
intendence, and  partly  of  the  recompense  of  past  labour  exerted  in  the 
creation  of  their  capital.  Public  opinion  and  custom  require,  for  example, 
that  a  shopkeeper  shall  wear  a  good  coat,  shall  drink  at  all  times  malt 
liquor,  and  sometimes  wine,  and  give  them  to  his  neighbours ;  —  that  hi» 
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wife  and  daughters,  if  he  ha»  any,  shall  wear  clean  finen,  and,  moreoTer, 
not  wash  it  themselves, — and  that  when  they  travel,  it  shall  be  by  the  stage- 
coach, and  not  by  the  waggon.  Though  he  may  do  without  some  or  other 
of  these  things  in  a  certain  degree,  when  necessity  presses  hardest,  he  can- 
not and  will  not  do  without  them  in  the  main.  If,  therefore,  he  is  a  man 
of  foresight,  he  will  at  all  events  dfsfer  adding  to  the  population  of  shop- 
keepers, till  he  sees  a  fair  prospect  of  supporting  a  family  in  the  way  which 
public  opinion  pronounces  to  be  respectable.  But  if  he  engages  in  it  with- 
out foresight,  he  will  keep  down  the  population  of  shopkeepers  in  another 
way;  for  he  will  break.  Bankruptcy  is  the  check  to  the  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  traders,  as  the  evils  arising  from  diminished  food  are  the  check 
to  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  lower  classes  of  labourers*  In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  higher  orders  of  traders  would,  or  could,  do  without  a 
certain  rate  of  expenmture,  they  might  remit  something  of  their  rate  of 
profits.  If  a  great  brewer,  for  example,  would  drive  his  mmily  to  the  two- 
shilling  gallery  in  one  of  his  own  drays,  or  a  banker  be  content,  as  ip  India,, 
to  sit  on  a  mud-floor  in  the  shop  of  his  forefathers,  and  retire  to  swallow 
rice  with  the  condiment  of  ghee,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  the  thing 
being  brought  to  pass.  But '  the  crowning  city '  has  determined  that  her 
merdiants  shall  be  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth ; 
and  they  neither  can  nor  will  resist  the  award.  The  opinion  of  society, 
therefore,  is  what  in  the  long  run  determines  and  keeps  up  the  rate  of  re* 
compense  in  this  class  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  and,  tnough  there  may  be 
individual  exceptions,  men  in  general  will  break  sooner  thfui  not  live  up  to 
what  is  expected  from  them.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  men  who  will 
live  up  to  this  mark,  but  in  finding  men  who  will  live  within  their  means. 
The  profits  of  stock,  like  wages,  may  be  momentarily  elevated  or  depressed 
by  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  between  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
the  men  who  are  to  do  it.  When  business  is  scarce,  the  competition  may 
to  a  certain  degree  induce  traders  to  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,^  and  the  con- 
trary. But  if  the  scarcity  of  business  is  permanent,  traders  will  begin  to  go 
out  by  the  horn  gate  of  bankruptcy,  and  so  the  balance  will  be  preserved." 
(p.  32.) 

Having  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  is  not 
Qbscure.  Give  a  good  education  to  your  agricultural  popula- 
tion ;  let  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  education  expand  their 
views  and  wishes ;  teach  them  to  regard  a  reasonable  prospect 
pf  a  greater  portion  of  comforts,  and  those  of  a  higher  order, 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  them,  without  which  they  would 
no  more  think  of  marr)ring  than  they  would  at  present,  if  they 
liad  the  prospect  of  an  Irish  mud  cabin,  children  in  rags,  and 
potatoes  for  their  only  food ;  teach  them,  along  with  this 
expansion  of  wishes,  this  elevation  of  character,  to  look  to 
themselves  alone  for  all  they  need  or  desire ;  for  instance,  let 
them  determine  not  to  marry  till  they  can  give  their  children 
a  good  useful  education  at  their  own  expencd  and  their  wa^s 
will  in  time  rise  so  high  as  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  it; 
and  this  will  in  all  respects  be  infinitely  better  than  all  schemes 
for  educating  them  by  charitable  assistance. 

But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time,  of  another  generation. 
What,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  become  of  the  present  genera- 

N  4 
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tion  ?  How  are  their  distresses  to  be  relieved  ?  Till  agricul- 
tural labour  descends  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  regular 
demandy  how  is  its  superfluity  to  be  occupied  ?  If  we  can  ac- 
complish this,  we  shall  not  only  better  their  condition,  but  at 
least  prevent  the  further  deterioration  of  their  character. 

Our  next  and  concluding  paper  will  therefore  be  occupied 
with  this  subject;  and  in  it  we  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr.  Sidney's  plans,  and  to  the  plans  and  suggestions  con-^ 
tained  in  the  following  two  pamphlets : 

''  Colonies  at  Home ;  or,  the  Means  for  rendering  the  In- 
dustrious Labourer  independent  of  Parish  Relief:  and  for 
Providing  for  the  Poor  Population  of  Ireland,  by  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Soil.  London.  1826.  Pamph.  27  pp.  and  2  pi." 
And  "  Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  a  General  Pirovident 
Institution,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Working  Classes ;  with  Ta- 
bles and  Examples  of  Contributions  and  Allowances,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  and  Saving 
Banks.  By  James  Cleghom,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh."^^ 
Edinburgh.     1824.     Pamph.     43  po. 


^RT.  II.      Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London* 
Vol.  VI.  Part  III.     London,  April,  1826. 

We  have  before  noticed  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  312.)  that 
twelve  of  the  eighteen  papers  which  this  part  contains,  are  by 
officers  or  servants  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  three  plates 
exhibit  two  new  chrysanthemums  and  Wilmot's  superb 
strawberry. 

22.  On  the  Cidture  of  Stratoberries.    By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Efiq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President.    Read  May  17.  1826. 

The  object  of  this  communication  seems  to  be  to  state,  as 
the  result  of  experience,  that  strawberry  plants,  after  they 
have  borne  one  crop,  if  taken  up  with  balls  and  transplanted, 
will  succeed  as  well  as  runners  which  have  never  borne.  A 
good  deal  more  trouble  is  attendant  on  this  mode,  but  in 
small  gardens,  and  for  forcing,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to 
adopt  it.  Summer-planting  of  strawberries  Mr.  Knight  con-, 
siders  as  always,  in  some  degree,  objectionable ;  "  because 
the  plants  can  never  have  time  enough  to  extend  their  roots 
to  a  sufficient  depth  beneath  the  soil,  to  save  themselves  from 
being  injured  by  drought  in  the  following  spring/'     Where 
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summer-planting  is  adopted,  he  prefers  runners  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  plants  which  have  borne  a  crop  of  fruit. 

23.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Amaryllis  Samiensisy  or  Guernsey 
LUy.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Read  De- 
cember 20.  1825. 

In  preceding  volumes  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Trans- 
actions, there  are  one  or  two  papers  by  Mr.  Knight  on  the 
Guernsey  Lily ;  and  he  "  should  think  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
sent communication  scarcely  worth  sending  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  if"  he  "were  not  perfectly  confident  that  the 
same  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to  bulbous  roots  of  every 
kind  which  do  not  flower  freely." 

"  The  gardener  possesses  many  means  of  making  trees  produce  blossoms ; 
by  ringing,  by  ligatures,  and  by  depressing  their  branches ;  and  the  increas- 
ing thickness  oi  the  bark  of  these  nece^arily  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
descencHng  fluM,  and  thus  tends '  to  render  them  productive  of  blossoms. ' 
Buit.none  of  these,  mechanical  means  can  be  made  to  operate  upon  the 
habits  of  bulbous-rooted  plants." 

Mr.  K.  inferred,  that  in  the  culture  of  these,  he  should  best 
succeed  by  adopting  such  measures  as  would  first  occasion 
the  generation  of  much  true  sap,  and  subsequently  promote, 
such  chemical  changes  in  that,  as  would  cause  it  to  generate, 
blossoms;  and  under  these  Impressions,  he  made,  amongst 
others,  the  following  experiments,  the  result  of  which,  in' 
every  respect,  answered  his  expectations  and  wishes. 

"  A  bulb  of  the  Guernsey  lily,  which  had  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
1822.,  was  placed  in  a  stove  as  soon  as  its  blossoms  had  withered,  in  a  high 
temperature  and  damp  atmosphere.  It  was  planted  in  very  rich  compost, 
and  was  amplv  supplied  with  water,  which  held  manure  in  solution.  Thus 
circimstancedj  the  bulb,  which  was  placed  in  the  front  of  a  curvilinear- 
roofed  stove,  emitted  much  luxuriant  foliage,  which  continued  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state  till  spring.  Water  was  then  given  in  smaller  and 
gradually  reduced  quantities  till  the  month  of  May,  when  the  pot  in  which 
it  grew  was  removed  into  the  open  air.  In  the  beginning;  of  August  the 
plant  flowered  strongly,  and  produced  several  off-sets.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  were  removed ;  and  the  plant,  being  treated  precisely  as 
in  the  preceding  season,  flowered  again  in  August,  1824.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  stove,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  (1825.),  both  bulbs  flowered 
in  the  same  pot  with  more  than  ordinary  strength,  the  one  flower-stem  sup- 
porting eighteen,  and  the  other  nineteen  large  blossoms." 

**  In  the  foregoing  experiments,  I  conceive  myself  to  have  succeeded  in 
occasioning  the  same  bulbs  to  aflbrd  blossoms  in  three  successive  seasons  ; 
by  having  first  caused  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  true  sap,  and 
subsequently,  by  the  gradual  abstraction  of  moisture,  having  caused  that 
sap  to  have  become  inspissated,  and  in  consequence  adapted  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  blossom  buds.  Some  gardeners  entertain  an  opinion  that  bulbs 
may  be  excited  to  produce  blossom  buds  by  being  kept  very  dry,  after  th^ 
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learea  hare  withered ;  but  I  beliere  this  opiiUDa  to  be  wholly  unfoiiaded, 
and  that  the  blossoins  ere  always  geo»«teo  whilst  the  living  foliage  remain) 
attached  to  the  bulb." 

Mr.  Knight  has  made  nearly  similar  experiments  upon  some 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  witliout  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  with 
similar  results,  an  account  of  which  he  reserves  for  future 
communication. 

Garden  of  the  Hortictdfural  Society  at  Chiswick,  front  March, 
1824.  to  March,  1825.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  Ac.  Aa- 
gistant' Secretary  for  the  Garden.     Read  January  3.  1826. 

This  report  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  that  made 
in  1824<.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  302.)  All  the  plante  included 
in  it  being  described  in  our  Encyclopeedia  of  Plants  and 
'  Hortus  Britannicus,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  room  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  their  names,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
which  may  be  considered  ornamental,  or  more  than  commcmly 
curious,  and  to  these  names  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks. 

Tendie  Plants. 

Treet  or  Shru^.  —  1.  Diospyrtu  vacclnioides.  lAndley.     a.  Ardiua  punc- 
tata, land.    S.  Callicarpa  rubella.  lAnd.    4.  Caliicarpa  longiTolia.  Zomarst. 
S.  Quisqualis  Indica.  Lmu,   Bot.  Reg.  49!,  and  ' 
BoC.  Mag.  2033.  {jig.  51.)f  "  Trained  to   the 
wircBof  an   iron  curvilinear  stove,  so  that  itajj 
stem  and  leaves  were  as  near  aa  possible  to  the  ' 
light,  this  ^lant  flowered  in  unceaaing  beaut; 
and  profusion    through    the   whole    summer.  ^ 
From  the    end   of  March  to    the   middle    of 
Octol>er    the    house    was  perfumed   with   iu 
delicious  fra^ance,  and  enlivened  by  the  vary- 
ing hues  of  Its  bunches  of  changeable  oraiue  j 
and  ruby-coloured  flowers.     The  plant  Iseauly 
propagated   and   cultivated,    but  requires   the 
constant,  heat  of  a  good  stove,  and  a  free  ex- 
posure to  light." 

6.  Nauclea  adina.  Smith.      7.  Cassima  lep- 
tophylla,  ^.Brourn.    8.  Grewia  affinis.    9.  Cle- 

rodendron  lividum.  lAnd.  Bot.  Reg.  945.  A  hardy  green-house  plant,  of 
a  livid  appearance  and  little  beauty.  The  stamens  are,  after  the  burslins 
of  the  anthers,  rigidly  curled  back  to  each  side  of  the  corolla ;  offering  a 
Btriking  example  of  that  kind  of  motility  which  M.  Duteochet,  in  tiis 
Reckerchet  mr  la  Structure  dei  Animaux  el  det  Vegitaux,  el  lur  leurMatUiti, 
calls  fixe<l  incurvation. 

10.  Prockia  crucis.  TAnn.  11.  Diplolepia  ovata.  12.  Murray  a  panicu- 
lata.  He  CandoUe.  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  134.  From  Sumatra,  in  I8S3. 
A  naked  arborescent  stove  shrub,  six  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves.  The 
blossoms  are  white,  and  have  a  delicious  fragrance,  resembling  that  of  the 
orange ;   and  all  the  parti  of  the  plant,  on  feing  bruised,  emit  a  pleasing 
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13.  Blackwellia  fi^folia.  From  Chinn,  in  18^4.  A  plant  with  downy 
tranches,  aad  ovate,  Eerrated,  bright-green  alternate  teavea,  with  linear, 
tubulate,  pale-green  deciduous  stipuls.  One  of  theoi  flowered  within  a 
few  weeks  after  its  arrivtil ;  its  moEiomE  grew  in  numerous  axillary  pen- 
dulous simple  racemes,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and  were  of  a  pale 
yellowish  white  colour,  emitting  a  fragrant  odour.  When  in  blossom  this 
plant  is  an  otiject  of  much  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  pendulous 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  burgt  forth  from  the  axtllte  of  every  leaf^ 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
starry  floral  envelope,  which,  with  its  delicate  fringe  of  shining  white  hairs, 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  elegantly  symmetrical  combinations  in  nature. 
It  is  nearly  a  hardy  plant,  flowering  in  May. 

14.  Eiirj'a  Qiinensis.  AM.  15,  Mimosa  polydactyla.  WWewriB.  A 
curious  t|iecies  of  sensitive  plant,  which  may  be  raised  with  facility  from 
seeds,  which  it  produces  in  abundance ;  but  it  has  not  been  propagated  in 
any  other  manner.  Like  all  sensitive  plants,  it  requires  in  order  to  acquire 
its  highest  degree  of  irritability,  to  be  cultivated  under  the  inSuence  of  a 
strong  light,  in  a  highly  heated  atmosphere,  charged  almost  t 
with  humidity. 

Hcrbaceout  FlatUi. — 16,  Calceolaria  corym- 
bosa.  Ruiz  and  Pamtt.  Dot.  Reg.  723.  {fig.  52.)  < 
A  beautiful  plant,  scarcely  more  than  biennial,  1 
usually  perishing  after  havmg  perfected  its  seeds. 
It  requires,  like  most  of  the  herbaceous  plants  ^ 
from  Chile,  a  coot  temperature,  and  humid  at> 
niosphere  during  both  summer  and  winter.    It 
is  managed  most  successfully  by  brang  placed  in 
n  cold  airy  frame,  which  may  be  protected  by 
mats  from  severcfrostsduring  the  winter.  In  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  it  produces  its 
brilliant  yellow  corymbs  of  flowers  In  abund- 
ance ;  and  these  are,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, succeeded  by  seeds,  from  which,  if  sown  , 
immediately  after  npening,  fine  young  plants 
may  be  obtained  for  flowering  the  following 

summer.    A  native  of  shady  pToces  near  Conception,  where  it  is  called  by 
the  country  pet>|de  ArgiiettUa. 

IT.  Costus  Pisonis.  18.  Leonotis intermedia.  Zisff.  19.  Mentbnblandfl. 
Wallick.  20.  Phalangium  Nepalense.  31.  Gloriosa  virescens,  lAnd. 
23.  Athropodium  minus.  R.  Brown. 

Orchiiieottt  Pianit.  —  23.  Catasetum  Claveringi.  Lind.  This  noble  spe- 
'cics  of'Catasetum  was  brought  from  Bahia  de  S.  Salvador  in  1823.  by  Mr. 
George  Don.  It  grows  on  the  stems  of  living  trees,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  cluster  of  ohiong  bulbs,  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  d^  sheaths  of  the 
leaves  of  former  years.  The  leavES  are  lanceolate.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  somewhat  globular,  quite  free  from  pubescence,  and  having  a  power- 
ful hut  pleasant  smell  of  honey;  on  the  outside  they  are  dingy  green,  in  the 
inMde  tney  nre  banded  with  irregular  spots  of  a  rich  purple,  like  the  flowers 
of  some  kmds  of  itapeHa.  1'he  labellum  is  v-sry  flesliy  and  solid,  and  over- 
shadows the  in^de  of  the  ftower  hke  an  helmet;  in  the  inside  it  is  bright 
yellow,  qn  the  outside  pale'green.  The  column  is  very  large,  beautifully 
spotted  with  purple,  and  has  two  long  cirrhi  in  front,  widen  being  longer. 
than  the  columna,  lie  coiled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  labellum.  A  robust 
stove  plant,  flowering  in  September.  It  haj  been  named  after  Captain 
ppuglas  Charles  Clavcriri^F.Bi).,&c.  the  commander  of  ti.M.S.  Pheatnnt 
in  the  voyage  during  which  the  plant  was  collected. 
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94.  Poljitachya  puberuto.  Limd.  95  Vtmda  mnltifloni.  Lnd.  !6.  Ca- 
maridium  ochroteuciun.  Liad,  ST.  Catlleya  t'oibem,  LinJ.  An  el^ant 
Hut  mlereMiiig  addition  to  the  genui  Cattleys ;  from  the  fortner  qjecie*  ot 
wUcb  it  it  diitinguiihable  by  the  jellow  colour  of  tti  flower. 

S8.  Aeraotbe*  grandiflorm.  Lmd.       29.  lonopsit  utrictUarioides.  lAiut. 

BMaut  PlanU.  —  ^0.  Conanthen  caiDpanulata.  31.  Zephyranthet 
rote*,  liitd.  33.  Crinum  revolutum.  33.  Amaryllis  ForbenL  0.  purpu- 
rea.   34.  Chryuphiala  puiciflora.  Lind. 

Haidv  Punt*. 

7^1  or  Shniit.  —  3.^.  Roialndica  var.  oehroleaea.  Iliia  ii  one  of  the 
fioeit  rarietiet  of  China  roKt  known  in  the  gardens  ;  and  bo  entirely  di%i^ 
ent  from  any  other,  that  it  may  he  conriderol  an  important  addition  to  our 
coliectiona.  It  appears  to  be  hardy,  but  thrivea  in  a  cooaervatory,  where 
h  expand)  it*  flowen  better  than  in  the  open  vir. 

36.  Rom  eemella.  WUldenotn.  A  low  buih,  closely  corered  with  dull- 
green,  Karcely  shining  leaves ;  the  flowen  brieht  red,  surrounded  by  longer 
bares.  A  little  known  and  long  lost  plant,  wliich  may  now  be  conindered 
H  restored  to  our  gardeners. 

37.  Menziesia  polifolia.  Swartz.  The  following  distinct  varieties  of  this' 
beautiful  little  shrub  have  all  flowered  except  one.  They  deserve  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  contemplate  forming  a  hardy 
heathery,  as  recommended  in  the  GardeiKr't  Sfagaxitie,  (Vol.  I.  p.  366.) 
M.  p.  vera,  received  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  Kensington;  P.  Btropurpurea,of  Mr. 
William  Falla,  of  Gateshead  nursery,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  P.  latifolia, 
and  P.  longifolia,  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  ;  and  P.  nana,  first  observed  many 
veari  a^o  in  Mr.  Malcolm's  nursery  at  Kensington  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of 
i/I.  polifolia.  It  is  probably  a  distinct  species.  **  But  without  seeing  its 
flowers,  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  remain  provisionally  with  the  species  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  referred." 

Aimuai  PlanU.  —  3B.  Castilleja  septentrionali;!.  Lind.  Bot.  Reg.  933. 
This  exceedingly  rare  plant,  sprang  up  among  the  earth  of  tome  turves  from 
Labrador. 

39. Talinumciliatum.  Flora Peruviaita,'Ho6li.tr'i 
Exotic  Flora,  S£.  {fig.  S3.)  A  beautifid  hard] 
annual  plant,  well  adapted  to  covering  rock  work 
which  It  enlivens  with  the  brilliant  lustre  of  iti 
purple  blossoms,  reposing  upon  the  pure  glossj 
KTeen  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  dwarf,  rather  succu 
lent  plant,  with  lon^,  narrow,  bluish-^een  leaves 
beginning  to  flower  tn  June,  and  remaining  till  thi 
first  frosts  of  autumn.  The  secd^>  should  besowi 
on  a  hot-bed,  from  whence  the  plants  may  be  af 
terwards  removed  to  the  place  they  are  to  occupy 
during  the  summer."  The  sp.  name  refers  to  cer 
tiun  hairs  on  the  leaves. 

40.  Vicin  atropurpurea.  Dei/onlaiuei.  Bot 
Reg.  871.  A  beautiful  annual  plant,  native  ol 
Barbary.     The  stem  is  weak  and  procumbent,  thi 

leaves  are  pinnated  and  hwry,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  and  beautHul 
purple,  appearing  in  long  one-sided  racemes,  openine  in  the  middle  of  July, 
and  remaining  in  beauty  for  many  weeks.  The  plants  were  raised  from 
seeds  sent  to  the  Society  by  M.  Otto,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Beriin,  as  well  as  by  M.  Fischer,  Krector  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Got- 
tingen. 
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Buibota  Plant!.— 41.  AmarylliBloDgifotiajjf.  B^.     43.  Tiitoniakmeata. 


NuttaU.  Enotic  Flora.  80.  {j^.  S4,) 
soiue  perennial  plant,  tately  diBcovered  in  the 
Arkan^a  country,  in  North  America.  As  a  border 
plant  it  is  recommended  by  the  beauty  and  long 


which  OTer-run  the  n^^i.t^^,.,^^  »•  -.i.^  •^^^•.  , 
where  it  is  planted,  render  il  objectionable.  Its  i 
«tcm  is  downy,  about  two  feet  high,  covered  with  1 
daucous,  cut,  lyrate  leayea.  The  flowers  are  , 
^rge,  white,  ver;  handeome,  becoming  pink  upon  E 
closing.  It  is  propagated  with  facility  by  alvi- 
nonof  the  roots. 

44.  CEnothera  triloba.  Kullatl.  Bot.  Mag.  2566. 
Kstineuished  from  CEnothera  acau/a  \>y  the 
smoothness  of  its  leaves,  its  yellow  flowers,  form 
of  capsule,  and  other  obvious  marks. 

45.  Pogonia  pendula.  LM.  This  most  curioi 
gnat  peifection  in  a  shady  American  border  a 
whole  plant  is  not  more  than  four  inches  in  height,  and  has  no  other  than 
about  three  liltle  scale-like,  three-nerved  leaves,  which  appear  upon  the 
simple  red  stem.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  white,  tinged  with  red,  large 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  appearing  about  three  together,  and  opening  in 
succession.  It  is  probable  that  this  plant  is  lost  to  the  garden,  as  it  has  not 
made  its  t^pearance  this  year  (IB35.),  but  if  it  should  not  be  lost,  it  am 
scarcely  be  anticipated  that  any  means  will  be  discovered  of  increasing  it. 

,46.  Mimulus  parviflorus.  tind.  Bot.  R^.  B74.  A  pretty  prostrate  peren- 
nial plant,  with  tracing  hairy  stems,  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with 
crimson  in  the  throat.  It  is  covered  with  flowers  through  neariy  the  whole 
year,  even  during  the  winter  months,  if  protected  by  a  hand-glass.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  abundance,  or  by  divisions 
of  the  rooting  stems. 

47.  Arum  crinitum.  Linn.    48.  Pedicularis  Canadensis.  lAnn.  Bot.  M^. 
S506.     A  pretty  plant,  seldom  seen  in  collections,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  cultivating  it. 
49.  Dracocephalum  nutans.  Liim.  Bot.  Reg.  841 . 


it?.' 


54)    An  old  plant,  seldom  seen  in  eardens. 


...  a  beautiful  perennial,  expanding  il 

in  the  last  days  of  April,  and  continuing  in  beauty 

till  the  end  «f  August.     This  plant  is  worth  asking 

50.  Nolana  paradoita.  Lind.  Bot.  Reg.  865. 
With  much  of  the  habit  of  the  common  Solatia 
prottrata,  this  b  a  far  more  beautiful  plant.  It  may 
be  either  treated  as  a  tender  annual,  or  as  a  frame 
perennial . 

51.  Sambucus   Chinensis.     A   rank,  weed-like, 

herbaceous  plant,  in  a  favourable  situation,  forming  , 

a  bush  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  the  aspect  of  Sain-  ^ 

iueat  Ebuha. 

53,  Leonurus  lacerus.   Of  the  above,  52  species, 
20  have  been  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  the  others  are  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  by  others,  or  in  the  countrv  before,  but  which, 
from  various  causes,  have  become  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  rare.     By 
a  list  of  the  plants  which  have  been  introduced  l:^  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
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and  fldtvc^ed  at  his  seat,  Bury  Hill,  Suriiey,  which  has  lately  beeti  sent  ufeby 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  gardener  at  Bury- Hill,  we  find  that  some  of  the  finest  of 
them,  such  as  Quisqualis  Indica,  ^nothera  speciosa,  ftc.were  previotifily 
flowered  there. 

25.  Observations  on  a  Disease  to  tvhich  Grapes- are  liable^  and  on  the 
Means  of  preventing  it.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Judd»  F.H.S.  Read 
November  16.  1824. 

After  the  berries  are  formed  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  they 
advance  pretty  rapidly  in  size  until  the  period  when  the  seeds 
are  forming,  when  for  a  time  their  increase  seems  suspended. 
Immediately  after  this,  it  sometimes  happen!^  ihat  the  foot- 
stalks suddenly  turn  brown  and  shrink,  and  the  berries  ceasing 
to  increase  in  size,  shrivel,  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
ultimately  fall  off.  By  many  gardeners  this  diseasb  is  attri- 
buted to  the  badness  of  the  border  on  which  the  vines  at*e 
planted,  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  arises  from  an  over-moist 
atmosphere. 

^  At  the  formation  of  the  seeds,  the  skins  of  the  berries,  as  well  as  of  the 
foot  stalksy  are  remarkably  tender,  and  consequently  easily  afiected  by  the 
surrdundiag  atmospiiere.  If  fresh  air  is  not  given  early  in  the  momin^j 
before  the  internal  air  becomes  heated,  a  vapour  rises  in  the  house,  which  is 
perceptible  by  its  condensing  on  the  glass  and  walls,  and  on  any  iron-work 
that  may  be  m  the  house.  If  under  these  circumstances  the  buridhes  of 
fruit  are  carefully  examined,  thb  moisture  will  be  found  plentifully  coUectisd 
on  the  berries,  and  more  particularly  on  the  foot-stalks.  This  id  the  de^ 
structive  material,  for  as  die  temperature  of  the  hoiiseis  increased,  an  effect 
equd  to  scalding  is  produced  on  the  cuticle  of  the  behies,  and  hence  the 
diseilsed  appearance  which  they  assume,  and  should  the  sun  breiak  suddenly 
out,  the  destruction  becoities  complete. 

'*  To  prevent  this,  one  or  two  of  the  top  sashes  should  be  drawn  down  ia 
little,  early  in  the  niornine;  and  if  the  day  opens  out  bright  and  sunny,  the 
rest  of  them  may  also  be  drawn  down;  Unless  the  day  be  very  warm,  the 
front  lights  should  not  be  opened ;  for  a  current  of  air  is  produced  by  this;> 
which  in  cold  weather  is  very  liable  to  produce  a  spotting  upon  the  becrifes, 
a  disease  scarcely  less  injurious  than  the  scaldidg.  This,  However,  does  not 
prevent  the  hemes  from  colouring;  but  if  the  spots  become  large, the  berries 
take  an  irregular  shape,  and  cease  to  improve  in  size.  The  first  appearance 
of  this  disorder  is  a  number  of  very  minute  brown  spots,  which  penetrate 
quite  through  the  skin,  sometimes  affecting  some  of  the  berries  only,  some- 
times the  whole  bunch." 

26.  Description  of  the  different  Varieties  qfParsneps^  cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  By  Mr.  An- 
drew Madiews,  A.L.S.     Read  December  6.  1825. 

These  are;  1.  the  common;  2.  the  Guernsey,  a  variety  of 
the  common ;  3.  the  hollow-crowned  parsnep,  with  shorter  and 
fewer  leaves  than  the  common,  and  oblong  roots  more  swollen 
at  the  top;  4.  the  turnip  rooted,  with  fewTeiaves,  early  and  the 
best  ilavout'ed.  The  merits  of  the  three  first  are  nearly 
equal. 
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27-  On  the  OdtivaHon  ofGhiger  in  a  glazed  Pit.  By  Mr.  Chtistie 
Dufi;  Grardener  to  the  Earl  of  Grosyenor,  at  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire; 
Read  January  17.  1826. 

**  Fresh  roots  of  ginger  are  much  in  request  in  many  fami- 
lies for  preserving,  but  the  usual  method  of  growing  them  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  a  stove  affords  but  a  scanty  supply.'^ 

In  March  take  some  old  roots  and  divide  thedi,  leaving  one  bud  to  each 
piece ;  put  these  in  No.  60.  pots  separately,  and  place  them  on  a  hot-bed. 
By  the  middle  of  May  they  will  have  shot  from  12  to  1«  inches,  turn  them 
out  into  light  rich  soil  on  a  gentle  heal:  in  a  pit,  give  them  abundance  df - 
water  and-  very  little  air.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  taking  up  in  September. 
"  After  September,  the  plants,  if  left  in  the  ground,  b^n  to  decline,  and 
the  roots  at  that  time^  and  under  these  circumstances,  become  stringy." 

28.  Observations  upon  ihe  natural  Latos  vohich  govern  the  ProduC' 
tion  of  Double  FlowerSi  arising  out  of  a  remarkable  Case  of 
Preternatural  Formation  in  the  Flowers  of  an  Amaryllis,    By 
Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c.  &c.  Assistant- Secretary  for  the 
Garden  J     Read  December  6. 1825. 

In  November,  1825,  some  bulbs  of  the  double  Barbadoes 
lily  (Amaryllis  crocata),  flowered  in  th^  stove  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  and  Mr.  Lindley  has  prepared  this  paper,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  this  particular  variety,  which 
has  hot  now  been  introduced  for  the  first  time,  but  for  the  sake 
of  recording  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  preternatural 
formation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  appears  to  him 
to  confirm  an  opinion  he  has  for  some  time  entertained 
respecting  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  double 
flowers.  This  opinion  is,  that  the  transformation  of  the  parts 
of. plants  follows  the  same  laws  as  their  development;  and 
that  when  flowers  become  double,  instead  of  the  stamens  be- 
coming corollas,  and  the  corollas  calyxes,  as  is  commonly 
believed  by  gardeners  and  botanists,  the  calyxes  become 
corollas,  and  the  corollas  stamens,  and  the  stamens  (sometimes 
at  least)  ovaria«  The  paper  may  be  considered  as  an  ingenious 
speculation,  according  with  general  analogy,  and  character*>^^ 
istic  of  the  author's  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  in  the  deduc« 
tion  of  general  views  firom  particular  &cts« 

29.  Notes  on  grctfting^  budding,  and  cultivating  Garden  Roses. 
£v  Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mons,  M.D.  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.     Read  May  4. 1824. 

Bpses  may  be  propagated  by  grafting  as  successfiiUy  as  by 
budding.  In  Flanders  cleilgrafling  is  adopted,  and  care  taken 
that  the  sdon  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock  {fig.  66^  d\ 
or  the  cleft  in  the  stock  made  sufiiciently  near  one  side  of  the 
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cross  section,  that  the  bark  of 
the  scion  may  fit  the  stock  on 
both  sides  [b).  This  mode  is 
adopted  for  grafting  one  sort 
of  garden  rose  upon  another. 
In  grafting  upon  the  dog- 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  fol- 
lowed, with  this  addition,  that 
a  shoulder  is  very  often  made 
to  the  scion  {c\  so  as  that  it 
may  rest  with  greater  firmness 
upon  the  stock;  such  stocks 
being  often  employed  as  stan- 
dards, and  therefore  more  exposed  to  wind. 

We  may  add  here,  as  information  communicated  to  us 
by  Mr.  Calvert  of  Rouen,  that  it  is  the  general  practice  to 
form  the  wedge  in  a  part  of  the  scion  where  there  are  no 
buds  {d\  but  that  he  adopts  a  contrary  practice,  and  finds 
that  a  bud  on  the  wedge  part  of  the  scion  {e)  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  success  of  the  graft.  By  taking  care  to  have  a 
bud  on  the  lower  part  of  the  scion,  Mr.  Calvert  has  even 
been  successful  in  crafting  roses  by  the  whip  or  splice  me- 
thod {Jig.  57. )j  which,  without  a  bud  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
scion  {a)  very  often  fails,  but  with  a  bud  (J)  fails  very 
seldom.  ^  ^v». 

Dr:  Van  Mons  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
grafts  are  tied  with  fine  bass,  made  water- 
proofi  by  pressing  it  first  through  a  solution 
of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of  alum  ; 
a  neutral  compound  being  thereby  formed, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  ligature  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  marly ,  clay,  mixed  with 
old  slaked  lime,  and  moistened  with  white    Jl 

of  egg  beat  up  with  four  or  five  parts  ot"^:. _^ 

water.  This  material  is  applied  with  a  brush.  On  stocks  of 
dog-rose,  a  white  mastic  made  of  Burgundy  pitch,  white  wax, 
and  boiled  turpentine,  with  or  without  a  little  size,  is  used.  , 
Black  mastic,  by  imbibing,  the  heat  more  powerfully  than  * 
white,  soon  melts  and  runs  off.  —  In  Britain,  where  the  sum- 
mers  are  not  quite  so  hot  as  in  Flanders,  common  graftine 
clay  may  be  used.  • 

"The  rose  may  be  budded  in  spnng,  if  the  buds  are  extracted  with  a 
small  portion  of  wood  adhenng  to  tliem.  For  this  purpose,  scions  are  cut 
before  wmter  and  stuck  mto  the  ground,  till  the  foment  when  in  spring 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  run.    To  prepare  the  bud,  we  make,  firstly,  a 


the  branch,  which 
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cut  iiito  the  wood  a 
little  below  an  eye  {j!g.  5fl.  a.), 
which  inciiion  ie  met  by  a  longer 
cm  dnwnwardi,  commeneinj;  at  a 
■hort  dittance  abov«  the  ej^e  (&], 
care  bung  taken  that  a  portion  of 
wood  is  removed  with  the  bark,  (c)  ■ 
This  bud  is  inserted  into  the  bark 
of  the  slack,  which  it  cnt  like  an 
imvertett  T  (d),  the  borixontal  edges 
of  this  cut  in  the  stock  nnd  of  the 
bud  muEt  he  brought  into  (he  most 
perfect  contact  with  eac*  other  (e\ 
and  then  bound  with  wateT^rfoof 
baw,  without,  however,  applying 
pafting-claj.  (/)  Eight  days  after 
«le  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock 

i(  immedintely  above  the  opposite  side,  and  this  branch  is  stopped  by  being 
cut  dowti  to  two  or  three  eyes;  atl  the  aide-wood  is  deslroj-ed,  and  when 
the  bud  has  pushed  its  GiUti  let/,  we  compel  it  to  branch  br  pinching  itt 
extremity,'  it  will  then  flower  iu  Sqitember  of  the  same  year, 

"  Tou  may  also  bud  the  rose  in  the  spring,  without  wailing  till  the  bark 
Mpatstes,  by  placing  the  bud,  with  some  wood  on  it,  in  a  niche  made  in 
die  stock,  dmiliir  to  what  would  be  formed  by  taking  an  eye  forbuddliig 
from  it  in  the  mamier  above  described,  and  into  whioo  it  is  fitted  exactly 
nitJi  a  slight  pressure.  It  is  recommended  to  make  the  cut  for  the  niche 
where  there  is  already  a  bud  on  the  stockj  when  placed,  die  bud  is  then 
bound  with  bnss  and  covered  with  raBstic.*" 

In  budding  in  June^  Dr.  Van  Mqns  first  deprives  the  yoiii^ 
hoots,  from  which  he  proposes-  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves, 
and  fifteen  daj's  afterwards  .he  finds  the  bads  sufficiently 
'swelled  to  allow  of  their  being  taken  o£F  and  inserted.  The 
shoots  from  such  buds  frequently  flower  tlie  same  yew,  but 
this  may  be  rendered  certain  by  pruning  off  all  the  branches 
of  the  stock.  In  budding  in  August  and  September,  the 
buds  succeed  best  when  inserted  in  the  old  wood,  well  pruning 
all  the  branches  of  the  stock:  i^  it  is  intended  that  the  buds 
shall  push  the  same  season. 

"  The  scion  of  a  rose-tree  is  seldom  too  dry  to  take,  when  the  hud  ii 
inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of  wood  behind  its  eye."  Dr.  V.  M.  has  budded 
■nccessfulty  from  scions  that  had  reinwned  in  a  drawer  for  ten  days.  They 
may  he  sent  any  wbore,  packed  in  long  grati,  and  nurounded  with  straw 
disposed  lon^tudjually." 

Dr.  V.  M .  prefers  grafting  or  budding  not  more  than  six 
incbes  above  ground,  in  order  that  the  bush  may  be  better 
reposed  to  the  eye,  because  the  union  is  more  certain,  and 
because  the  plant  keeps  the  earth  about  it  moist  by  its  own 
shadow.  In  pruning  roses  of  every  kind,  the  snoots  are 
annually  shortened  to  nine  inches  in  length,  which  is  fonnd 
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highly  productive  of  wood  and  flowers.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed al)out  the  end  of  January ;  and  all  the  •wood  of  four 
years'  growth  is  entirely  cut  out.  This  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  British  gardener,  and  equally  so  the  statement 
that  *^  at  the  end  of  eight  years  the  plants  are  taken  up  and 
renewed.** 

To  cause  roses  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  *^  we  prune  them 
back  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  we  can  discover  their  flower- 
buds  ;''  that  is,  the  flower-buds  are  cut  ofl^,  and  the  efibrt  of 
the  plant  to  produce  others  is  not  attended  with  success  till 
late  in  the  season.  Stocks  of  the  dog-rose  are  obtained  from 
the « woods  and  hedges ;  sometimes  these  stocks  produce 
suckers  the  year  after  budding,  and  if  these  are  laid  down 
their  whole  length  in  spring,  and  covered  with  an  inch  of 
earth,  leaving  only  the  extreme  end  of  the  sucker  above 
ground,  as  is  done  in  laying  plum  and  other  stocks  for  fruit- 
trees,  each  eye  will  form  a  cluster  of  roots,  and  a  very  fine 
shoot,  which  may  be  taken  oS*  the  ensuing  winter,  and  budded 
the  following  spring,  though  not  so  successfully  as  after  two 
or  three  years'  growth.  But  as  it  is  well  known,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Britain,  that  grafting  or  budding  roses  never 
succeeds  any  thing  like  so  well  on  young  wood  as  on  wood 
of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and  as  stocks  of  that  growth 
are  easily  obtained  from  the  woods  and  hedges  of  both  coun- 
tries, it  can  seldom  be  worth  while  to  propagate  stocks  in 
gardens.  In  Paris,  however,  this  is  done  to  a  small  extent, 
and  the  sort  propagated  is  the  single  cinnamon  rose,  which 
produces  vigorous  purple  shoots  without  thorns. 

30.  Account  of  several  Netv  Chinese  and  Indian  Chrysanthemums^ 
with  additional  Observations  on  the  Species  and  Varieties,  and  on 
the  Management  of  the  Plants  in  Gardens.  By  Joseph  Sabine; 
Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Secretary.     Read  January  17.  1826. 

Long  and  minute  descriptions  of  twenty-one  sorts  are  given, 
most  of  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Society,  but  some 
by  other  individuals.  The  use  of  such  descriptions  is  to 
enable  any  person  who  reads  them,  to  detennuie  the  sorts 
already  in  possession  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  adding 
to  their  number;  but  though  these  descriptions  are  probably 
as  well  drawn  up  as  such  details  can  be  (for  it  is  in  this  kind 
of  minute  and  accurate  detail  that  Mr.  Sabine's  Jbrte  lies), 
we  doubt  tlieir  fitness  to  answer  the  use  intended,  without  the 
aid  of  coloured  plates.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
Mr.  Sweet's  descriptions  of  hybrid  geraniums,  from  which 


\  -*^  "* 
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we  will  venture  to  say,  no  man,  however  acute  his  botanical 
acumen,  could  make  out  any  one  s^ort  without  the  aid  of  the 
coloured  plates,  and  most  beautiful  plates  they  are,  which 
accompany  them.  We  do^not  mean  it  to  be  inferred,  that 
Mr.  Sabine's  descriptions  should  not  have  been  given,  but 
only  to  excuse  ourselves  from  the  useless  labour  of  making 
short  that  which  the  author  has  laboured  to  make  long. 

What  Mr.  Sabine  intends  by  Indian  chrysanthemums  are 
two  sorts,  the  parent  of  which  he  considers  specifically  distinct 
from  the  parent  of  the  Chinese  chrysanthemums  of  the  gardens. 
In  two  papers  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions  (Vol.  xiii.  p.  561. 
and  xiv.  p.  142.),  Mr.  S.  endeavours  to  establish  two  species 
as  the  types  or  parents  of  all  the  garden  varieties.  C.  sinense 
as  the  type  of  the  greater  number  of  sorts  now  in  culture, 
and  C.  indicum  as  the  type  of  a  double  yellow,  double  white, 
and  single  yellow  chrysanthemum,  described  in  the  present 
paper,  and  not  yet  in  very  common  culture.  It  is  not  easy 
for  an  ordinary  observer  to  discover  the  varieties  of  C.  sinense 
from  C.  indicum ;  but  the  former,  with  only  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  said  to  "  smell  like  chamomile,"  while  the  latter 
have  an  odour,  "  slightly  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic." 
Two  of  the  varieties  described,  the  pale  pink  and  cluster 
pink,  are  recorded  as  the  result  of  sporting,  and  the  following 
directions  are  given  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  va- 
rieties from  this  source. 

**  On  the  appearance  of  a  sporting  branch,  part  of  it  should  be  taken 
off  for  propagation  in  the  season  of  its  appearance,  because  it  is  not  certain, 
though  probable,  that  a  sporting  shoot  will  be  produced  b^  the  old  plant 
in  the  next  year,  and  as  the  branches  are  only  annual,  the  increase  of  the 
sport  by  cuttings  must  not  be  deferred  to  the  spring.  The  sport  never 
cleviates  from  the  shape  and- character  of  the  leaves,  nor  from  the  habit  of 
the  parent  plant ;  the  flowers  alone  are  altered,  and  this  is  done  either  hy 
change  of  colour,  or  by  conversion  of  quilled  into  expanded,  or  of  expanded 
into  qiiilled  florets. 

**  The  sporting  plants  already  noticed,  are,  1st.  The  purple,  which  pro- 
duced the  changeable  white  in  England.  2d.  The  expanded  light  purple, 
and  the  quilled  light  purple,  which  having  been  imported  from  China 
separately,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  here  which  was  the  original.  3d.  The 
curled  lilac,  from  which  the  curled  pink  has  lately  been  obtained  in  our 
gardens ;  and  4.  The  buff  or  orange,  which  sported  in  China  to  the  rose 
or  pink :  these  two  kinds  were  separately  imported. 

*'  To  some  persons,  the  having  plants  producing  sporting  branches  may 
be  a  matter  of  amusement ;  for  this  purpose  sporting  plants  should  be 
procured,  and  as  such  they  are  best  kept  against  a  south  wall ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  reproduction  ot  sporting  branches  by  any  particular 
plant  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

•  **  Those  who  wisn  to  exhibit  different  flowers  in  the  same  pot,  may 
obtain  their  object  in  an  easier  manner  than  by  procuring  the  sporting 
plants!    Cuttings,  or  small  plants,  of  the  different  kinds  derived  from  the 
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same  origin,  may  be  planted  in  the  same  pot,  and  when  they  prododi 
the  blossoms,  as  thdr  leaves  are  exactly  similar,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  plant  yielding  differently  coloured  flowers ;  the  pots 
used  for  the  purpose  should  be  large,  to  give  full  support  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  roots. 

"  From  an  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
it  appears  as  if  the  Chinese  obtainecl  a  variety  of  coloured  blossoms  toge-i 
ther  Dy  means  of  grafting." 

Most  of  the  sorts  of  Chrysanthemum  ^^  succeed  admirably,'' 
and  continue  in  beauty  for  a  *long  period,  trained  against  a 
south  wall :  the  late-flowering  sorts  grow  more  vigorously  and 
flower  better  in  this  situation,  than  in  pots  under  glass. 
Whether  against  a  wall  or  in  pots,  reducing  the  number  of 
flower-buds,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  {Encye. 
ofGard,  56474.)  enlarges  the  size  of  the  flowers.  In  train- 
ing the  shoots  to  a  wail,  contrive  to  have  the  branches  of 
different  lengths,  so  that  the  flowers  which  only  grow  at  their 
ends  may  not  all  appear  at  the  extremities  of  the  plant. 

The  best  sorts  for  an  open  border  are  the  purple,  change- 
able white,  buff,  and  rose. 

**  There  are  now  nearly  fif);v-two  varieties  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  this 
country,  most  of  which  have  oeen  introduced  by  the  Society  within  the  last 
few  years." 

A  writer  (Mr.  Sabine,  judging  from  his  style  and  other  circumstances,) 
in  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  (Jan.  1827.)  observes,  ^  the  brilliant  colours  of  these 
plants,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  cultivated,  will  soon  make 
them  so  common,  that  our  cottagers'  gardens  will  becoine  as  gay  in  the 
mdnth  of  November  and  December,  as  the  Chinese  rose  has  made  them 
during  all  the  spring  and  summer.  Such  objects  as  these  will  add  uni-' 
versdlv  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  country,  and  may,  therefore,  be  justly 
termed  of  national  importance ;  they  are  those  to  which  the  power  and 
attention  of  this  and  all  similar  public  bodies  cannot  be  too  forcibly 
directed." 

We  readily  allow  the  superior  merit  of  introducing  plants 
which  may  be,  and  are  worthy  of  universal  culture ;  but  we  are 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
has  been,  and  is  much  too  forcibly  directed  to  the  introduction 
of  such  plants;  because  they  have  introduced  them  themselves, 
instead  of  encouraging  their  introduction  by  others.  According 
to  the  views  we  have  of  the  duties  of  a  patriotic  society,  and  we 
believe  these  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  a  society  ought  to  attempt  nothing 
that  can  be  very  well  done  by  individuals.  It  ought  to  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  individuals  by  suitable  rewards  where  encour- 
a^ment  is  wanting,  but  it  ought  never  either  to  slacken  indi- 
vidual mdustry  by  monopoly,  or  divert  it  into  a  channel  which 
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it  would  not  find  by  its  own  natural  reward.  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  first  introduced  by  individuals,  and  the  public 
obtained  tbem  through  the  nurserymen ;  and  if  the  Society 
had  thought  they  were  not  introduced  fast  enough,  their  legi- 
timate business  was  to  have  pointed  out  the  sources  for  obtain- 
ing more  sorts,  and  ofiered  a  premium  for  their  attainment. 
By  interfering  in  this  and  other  respects  with  the  regular 
commerce  of  gardening,  the  efibrts  of  nurserymen  and  other 
commercial  gardeners  are  paralysed ;  a  false  importance  is 
given  to  petty  objects  and  details,  and  the  funds  and  energies 
of  the  Society  are  wasted  on  these,  instead  of  being  directed 
to  great  and  leading  objects,  such  as  determining  the  nomen- 
dature  of  the  hardy  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  of  the 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  and  forming  ^  com<^ 
plete  library ;  which  are  two  of  the  only  three  things  which 
^he  Society  have  the  power  of  doing  better  than  any  indi- 
vidual. 

We  shall  not,  however,  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  chry- 
santhemums, without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr.  Sabine  in  procuring  their  introduction,  no 
Qess  than  in  describing  them ;  and  we  will  suggest  to  him,  as 
a  medium  of  making  all  the  varieties  more  generally  known, 
that  of  having  figui^es  of  them  printed  in  colours,  which  can 
be  done  in  a  very  superior  manner  and  at  no  great  expoise. 
'As  a  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  carnation  printed  in 
-colours  in  Mr.  Savage's  beautiful  work  on  ornamental  print- 
ing, executed  by  Whiting  and  Branston.  On  this  plan, 
coloured  figures  of  50  sorts,  in  8vo.,  might  be  sold  for  IBs. 
or  205.  We  should  like  to  see  strawb^ries,  gooseberries, 
apples,  peaches,  pseonies,  carnations,  auriculas,  tulips,  and 
other  fruits  and  flowers,  published  in  monographs  on  the 
same  economical  plan  for  general  purchasers ;  not,  however, 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  splendid  publications  of  the  same 
things  to  those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  them. 

31.  Account  of  the  Ctdtivation  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.     By  Mr.  Donald  Munro, 
.    F.L.S.  Gardener  to  the  Society.     Read  January  17.  1826. 

The  present  improved  mode  of  cultivating  chrysanthemums, 
is  stated  to  be  derived  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Wells, 
"before  alluded  t^.  (p.  196.)  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
cuttings  are  taken  from  the  top  shoots  of  last  year's  plants ; 
they  are  planted  in  the  pots  called  smalt  sixties,  in  mould 
mdde  up  of  one  half   equal  portions   of   loam  aqd  bog*- 
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mouldy  (for  which  leaf-mould  or  any  li^t  vegetable  soil  may 
be  substituted,)  and  one  half  sand.  The  cuttings  are  taken 
off  about  three  inches  long,  and  smoothly  cut  across  at  a 
joint ;  one  is  put  in  each  pot,  and  the  pots  are  set  in  a  frame 
on  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  In  ^three  weeks  or  a  month,  they 
are  well  rooted,  and  then  hardened  in  a  cold  frame  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  they  are  shifted  into  forty-eight 
sized  pots,  and  placed  in  an  open  airy  situation.  Here  they 
are  watered'  with  liquid  manure,  in  which  soap-suds  have 
been  mixed.  About  this  time,*  the  tops  of  the  plants  are 
nipped  off  to  make  them  bushy,  but  no  more  side-shoots  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  flowering  than  the  plants  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  supp6rt.  In  August,  shifl  into  thirty-two  sized 
pots,  using  strong  loam,  with  about  one  third  of  rotten  dung^ 
and  tie  the  plants  to  sticks.  The  pots  are  never  plunge^ 
but  frequently  moved  to  prevent  the  roots  growing  through 
their  bottoms.  When  the  buds  are  formed,  they  are  taken 
under  glass.  ^'  In  setting  the  plants  in  a  glass-house  for 
show,"  says  Mr.  Munro,  ^'  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  varieties 
as  much  as  possible."  Why  necessary  ?  We  presume  the 
writer  to  mean  that  by  mixing  them  a  greater  variety  or  a 
better  effect  is  produced  I  Mr.  Munro  and  the  Garden  Com- 
mittee ought  to  know  better.  (See  p.  105.) 

The  old  plants,  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken,  if  shaken 
out  of  the  old  mould,  freed  from  their  suckers,  and  repotted 
in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  aflerwards  in  thirty-twos,  and  in 
August  in  sixteens,  will  form  large,  showy  plants. 

We  may  add  to  Mr.  Munro's  very  clear  and  judicious 
directions,  that  small  suckers  may  in  many,  if  not  most, 
cases,  be  substituted  for  the  cuttings ;  thus  saving  some 
trouble,  and  a  little  risk,  especially  to  those  who  have  little 
time,  or  no  spare  hot-bed  frame. 

32.  Account  of  a  Method  of  forcing  Figs,  practised  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  F.H.S.  at  Harevoood  House,  iti  York^ 
shire.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.H.S.  &c.  Secretary.-  Read 
February  7.  1826. 

No  fruit-tree  is  so  docile  as  the  fig ;  it  bears  as  well  or 
better  in  a  pot  than  in  the  free  soil ;  cuttings  come  into  bear- 
ing, the  same  season  ^  a  first  and  second  crop  are  obtained  in 
the  open  air,  and  no  tree  forces  better^  Mr,  Robert  Chap- 
man, the  intelligent  and  skilful  gardener  atTlarewood  House, 
has  tcultivated  the  fig  in  pots  under  glass  at  that  place  suc- 
cessfully for.  the  last  thirty  years.     The  pots  are  generally 
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from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  wide  at  top,  and  fourteen 
inches  deep.  The  trees  are  taken  out  of  them  annually  in 
January,  all  the  younger  roots  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife ; 
the  ball  is  reduced  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  plants 
are  repotted  in  rich  sandy  loam.  A  bed  of  dung  or  leaves 
is  made  on  the  floor  of  a  house,  which  has  vines  against  its 
back  wall;  in  this  the  pots  are  plunged,  and  a  little  fire-heat 
is  given,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  from  65^  to  70°.  The  usual 
routine  culture  is  pursued ;  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  early  in 
April,  and  a  succession  is  kept  up  Jn  the  same  house  untU 
October,  after  which  the  plants  are  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the 
house  and  kept  dry  till  January.  The  sorts  used  are  the 
Genoa,  the  large  brown  Ischia,  the  small  black  Ischia,  the 
Murry,  and  the  black  Genoa.  The  trees  are  of  different  ages 
from  three  to  twenty  years. 

33.  On  the  Cultivation  of  an  Early  and  a  Late  Variety  of  the  Pear 
on  the  same  Tree.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Dun- 
can Montgomery,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, F.H.S.  at  Buchanan,  Stirlingshire.  Read  January  17* 
1826. 

By  grafting  the  alternate  branches  of  late  pear-trees  with 
early  sorts,  and  early  trees  with  late  sorts,  there  are  two 
chances  of  success ;  the  early  sort  being  very  early  in  blossom, 
if  that  fails  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  weather,  the  late 
sort,  flowering  at  another  time,  may  succeed.  Farther,  the 
early  sort  ripens  off  before  much  effort  is  required  from  the 
tree  to  support  the  late  sort ;  hence,  each  sort  in  its  season  is 
brought  to  greater  maturity.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  reason- 
able practice,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to^  Scotland,  where 
the  best  sorts  of  pears*  are  generally  grown  on  walls,  that  we 
think  with  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  it  requires  only  to  be  named 
to  be  generally  adopted"  in  that  country,  and  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

34.  On  the  Transplantation  of  Plants  loith  Spindle-shaped  Roots, 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President.  Read 
February  7.  1826. 

Carrots  were  sown  in  a  pot,  the  soil  of  which  was  rich  at 
bottom,  and  the  rest  sandy  loam.  The  fibrous  roots  were, 
in  consequence,  chiefly  made  in  the  rich  soil,  which,  by  a 
contrivance  similar  in  effect  to  placing  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of 
water,  was  kept  more  moist  than  the  top.  The  object  attained 
by  this  arrangement  is  a  clean  straight  portion  of  root  between 
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dieieovefi  and  fibres,  and  fibres  in  circumstances  which 
j^mit  of  removal  without  rupturing  theni ;  hence,  transplant- 
ing can  be  perform^  without  any  great  check  to  the  plant, 
and  ^8  A  result  of  such  plants  so:wn  in  January  in  a  stove, 
asid'plaitted  out 'in  the  beginning  of  April,  Jm*.  Knight  had 
a  crop  of  carrots  ^^  nearly  a  mcmth  earlier"  than  he  could  have  - 
had-'by  th6  ordinal^  means  of  cultivation;  We  should  like 
Very  miioh  to' see  tfaia  experiment  repikted  by  a  practical 

fai^^eoery  and  to  see^turnips  tried  in  the  same  manner.  Beet 
nd  Swedish  turnip  maybe  successfully  transplanted,  even 
when  the  points  of  the  roots  are  broken  or  cut  off.  The  check 
would  be  lessened  by  Mr.  Kni^t's  plan,  ai^d  hence  possibly  the 
coDimon  turnip  might  be  sown  in  pots  and  transplanted.  Inde- 
peagidently^of  an  early  Crop,  this  would  sometimes  be  of  value 
for  filling  up  blanks,  both  in  gardens  and  fields. 

85.  First  Report  on"  the  Experiments  carried  on  in  the  Garden  of 
^  this  tforticultural  Society  of  London ;  made  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  18^5.     Be^d  February  7.  1826. 

The  greater  part  of  this  paper  consists  of  descriptions  of 
hothouses  and  pits,  erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
garden  how  the  funds  have  been  expended,  but  certainly  pos- 
isessing  very  little  novelty  or  interest  in  other  respects.  A 
justly-merited  tribute  is  paid  "  to  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  to 
whose  advice  and  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  garden  the  Society  is  much  indebted ;"  and  this 
gentleman's  mode  of  ventilating  hot-houses  is  commented 
upon,  not  as  "  absolutely  new,  but  because  the  method  is 
not  so  much  adopted  as  it  deserves  to  be."  We  entirely 
concur  in  this  opinion,  and  consider  Mr.  Atkinson  as  the  very 
first  hot-house  architect.  His  principal  improvements  in 
regard  to  heating  and  ventilation, '  and  his  very  superior 
manner  of  constructing  flues,  &c.,  will  be  found  described  in 
**  Tredgold  on  warming  and  ventilating  I>weUiTig^ho^ses^  Con" 
sertH^torieSf  8fc^  a  work  which  we  have  elsewhere  (p.  lljS.) 
i^id  ought  to  be  in  every  garden-library;  and  wp  shall  h^re 
give  the  description  of  the  mode  of  ventilation  alluded  to  in 
the  report. 

<*  In  the  first  place,  the  roof  is  not  provided  with  movflble  sashes,  b^t 
^hey  are,  on  the  contrary,  fixed :  there  is  necessarily  no  upright  glass  in  front 
of  the  house;  bat  the  roof  rests  there  upon  the  solid  wall  {Jia,  59.  o),  and 
at  back  upon  the  face  of  the  back  wall,  {ft)  In  the  front  wfJl  are  built  a 
number  of  wooden  frames,  into  which  shutters,  opening  externally  on  binges. 
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m  accurauljr  fitted,  (c).  In  tlie 
back  wall,  within  tbe  houi^  and 
next  the  glass  at  top,  are  also 
fitted  a  correspondiog  mtniber  of 
Wooden  .frameB  {d),  furniihed  with 
a  wooden  »lider,  Tunnnu:  up  .UHi 
down  by  means  of  puilies  with 
cprds  ajid  weights,  after  the  nian- 
nef  or  a  window  saah.  {e)  Thes* 
itiden  are  interposed  between 
a  hollow  in  the  wall  (/),  which 
communicates  with  ihe  exteroal 
air  in  front,  above  the  doM  roof 
of  the  house.  ',g)  When  it  is 
wished  that  no  air  shall  be  admit* 
ted,  the  front  shutters  and  the  back 
tliders  are  closed,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  desired  to  ventilate  the 
house,  are  they  opened  to  a  grenier 
or  less  d^ree.  By  these  means  a  current  of  air  b  mwntained  from  front 
to  back ;  and  as  fast  as  the  admitted  air  becomes  heated,  and  tuti  in  the 
house,  it  escapes  through  the  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  back  wall. 
When  it  is  expedient  to  admit  fresh  air,  without  loss  of  much  heat,  the 
front  ventilators  alone  are  opened.  The  ventilation  of  the  houses  being 
thus  effected  with  facility  and  accuracy,  renders  the  moving  the  lights 
lor  that  purpose  unnecessary ;  and,  in  consequence,  nil  the  sashes  in  the 
houses  erected  in  the  gKden  of  the  Sowetyi  excepting  those  of  the  peach- 
houses,  are  now  fixed'  By  aid  of  these  ventiltitors,  the  temperature  of 
iron  houses  is  capable  of  b^ng  lowered.in  the  hottiest  days  of  summer  to  a 
degree  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  external  air.  The  advantage  in  ob- 
viating the  wear  of  wood-work,  and  the  breakage  of  glass  is  manifest." 

Humidity  in  the  htmses.  Some  observations,  taken  with 
Mr.  Daniel's  hygrometer,  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  tbat 
.860  of  that  instrument,  the  t«nperature  being  from  80°  to 
87°,  and  the  transmission  of  light  such  as  takes  place  through 
a  curvilineal  roof  of  iron  bars  and  crown  glass,  is  the  most 
suitable  to  tropical  vegetation. 

"  It  can  alto  be  stated,  that  unless  such  a  degree  of  humidity  i«  carefully 
maintained  during  the  summer  months  in  a  hot-house  constituted  of  iron, 
such  fi  house  will  be  found  more  rapidly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  plantL 
than  one  constructed  of  wood,  because  its  atmosphere,  if  ieH.  to  itself 
would  become  more  dry,  and  the  plants  would  exhibit  all  the  symptom* 
consequent  on  aridity." 

We  have  before  observed  (vol.  i.  p.  292.),  that  whatever  be 
the  description  of  house,  when  the  temperature  is  high,  say 
from  60°  upwards,  the  gardener  can  never  go  wrong  in  regard 
to  atmospheric  moisture,  if  he  keep  the  floor  well  watered. 
This  being  done,  the  heated  air  will  always  take  up  the 
natural  proportion  of  vapour.  Mr.  Daniel's  hygrometer  is 
perhaps  the  most  ^curate  instrument  of  the  kind,  but  un- 
tbi-tuhately  for  its  coming  into  general  use,  before  any  thing 
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can  be  ascertained  from  it,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  an  ex- 
periment, which,  with  the  most  practised  hands,  occupieH 
several  minutes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  must  consume 
a  good  deal  of  ether.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  by  keeping  a 
well  watered  floor,  the  o&ir  of  moisture  may  be  left  to  nature. 
AtkatotCi Meltm-pitt.  {fig.SO.)  "  7% ete  ha?e  been  found  far  superior 
to  any  othei  ;et  conitructed.    llie  prindpie  ii  that  of  a  brick  [Ht  heated 


the  dung  is  applied  as  usual,  by  which  means  dry  heated  . 
cated  to  the  pK  from  the  front,  and  the  damp  warmth  from  the  steam  of 
the  dung  penetrates  the  pit  at  the  hack  and  sides.  This  contrivance  is 
simple,  and  free  from  tlie  objectioDable  points  in  M'Phails's  pits,  especially 
in  bring  much  leu  eipenaive,  and  more  roomy." 

We  certainly  think  this  the  very  best  plan  for  pits  to  be 
heated  by  dung  that  has  yet  been  invented.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  may  be  made  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide,  and 
for  fruiting  pines  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  with  plugs  of  the 
size  of  brick-bats  in  the  outer  front  wall  (c),  for  the  purpose  of 
being  opened  occasionally  to  admit  steam  from  the  dung.  If  at 
any  time  the  air  in  the  pit  was  found  not  to  be  sufficiently 
moist,  the  defect  might  be  supplied  by  pouring  water  into 
the  vacuity  between  the  two  front  walls  ib),  from  whence  it 
would  be  evaporated  by  the  heated  air,  according  as  it  was 
more  or  less  dry.  The  pits  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick 
are,  for  the  most  part^  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  dung 
linings  covered  with  sloping  wooden  hds,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  hinged  (d);  these  coverings  ret^n  heat, 
throw  off  the  rain,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  The 
vacuity  in  the  inside  might  also  have  a  hinged  covering  {e\ 
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to  be  shut  down  when  the  tan  or  earth  was  being  removed, 
&c-     We  may  add,  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  bevel  the 
walls  which    retain    the    dung  linings  (/),    and   it  would 
be    a  farther    improvement    to   bulla    these  waits  hollow, 
in  Sitverlock's  manner,  (g)     This  practice  of  beveling  walls 
of  dung-pits,    was  originally  brought  forward  by   IVfr.  Scot 
{Ena/c.  ofGard.  k  2655.},  and  haslieen  successfully  adopted 
in  several  gardens.      Dune    linings,  during  the    process  of 
fermentation,  shrink  from  tne  sides,  as  well  as  sink  from  the 
top ;  the  slope  of  the  outer  wall  acts  like  a  wedge  in  pressing 
the  linings   to   the   walls  of  the  bed,    and   every  gardener 
knows  that  much  more  heat 
is  given   out   by  dung  in 
close  contact  with  any  liody, 
than  when  from  being  in  a 
loose  state  a  portion  of  air 
intervenes.     Where   brick 
pits  are  built  above  ground, 
it  might    be    worth    while 
to  bevel  the  walls  somewhat 
inwards  {Jig.  61.  a)  for  the 
same  reason,  and  lids  which 
might   be    hinged   to   the 
frames  (£)  would  be  valu- 
able in  the  winter  season  by 
excluding  rain  and  snow, 
and  in  spring  and  summer  by  including  moisture. 

36.  On  the  Cultivation  of  ike  Patsyiora  Quadrangularit.  By  Mr. 
William  Mitcheson,  Gardener  to  John  Miltord,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Read  October  18.  1825. 

Mr.  M.  keeps  a  plant  in  a  box  eighteen  inches  square,  fixed 
on  a  level  with  the  curb  in  one  corner  of  his  tan-pit.  The 
sides  of  the  box  are  perforated,  to  admit  the  roots  to  run 
among  the  tan,  and  the  shoots  are  trained  like  vines  under 
the  Twters.  In  autumn  the  shoots  are  pruned  back  to  within 
two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood ;  and  in  March  following, 
or  just  before  the  plant  begins  to  break,  the  plant  is  taken 
out  of  the  box,  the  root  and  ball  reduced,  and  repotted  in 
fresh  compost.  Abundance  of  water  in  the  flowering  season 
enables  the  plant  to  set  its  fruit  without  artificial  impregnation. 
A  strong  plant  will  produce  forty  fruits  in  a  season,  in  regular 
succession,  firom  the  end  of  June  to  Christmas.  Half  that 
number  will  prow  to  a  larger  size. 
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37.  On  a  Method  of  gromng  Asparagus  in  single  Rotos,  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Wauer  Dickson^  at  RedbraeSy  near  Edinburgh, 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson,  F.HTS. 
Read  March  21.  1826. 

The  rows  are  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  plants 
pine  inches  from  each  other;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  produce  will  be  much  stronger  than  that  from  plants 
crowded  together  in  beds,  and  Mr.  A.  Dickson  reckons  that 
two  rows,  planted  as  described,  will  produce  more  than  three 
rows  planted  in  beds  in  the  usual  way.  Where  the  sdii  is 
deep  and  dry,  the  row  method  seems  well  worthy  of  adoption. 

38.  Notice  qfneto  or  remarkable  Varieties  of  Fruits,  ripened  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  Years  182S  and  1824,  tjohich  "were 
exhibited  at  Meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Strawberry,   Wilraot's  Superb.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  230.  and  278.) 

Plum.  N.  W.  R.  Colborne,  Esq.,  of  West  Harling,  in 
Norfolk,  sent  two  specimens  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  both 
grown  on  the  same  branch,  but  the  one  yellow  and  the  other 
violet.  Grafts  of  the  oranch  have  been  made  in  the  Society's 
garden,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  no  the  sport  will 
be  permanent 

Apricot,  Mr.  A.  Richardson,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of 
Tankerville,  at  Walton-on-Thames,  sent  a  seedHng  apricot, 
raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Moor  Park,  which  ripens  very  well 
on  a  standard,  and  attains  a  large  size.  It  has  been  named 
the  Walton  Moor  Park  apricot. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,     Four  varieties. 

Pears,  Two  varieties,  and  Pyrus  sinensis,  Lind,  the  Sha 
Lee,  or  Sand  Pear  of  China ;  oval  shaped,  with  the  flavour 
of  an  apple  rather  than  of  a  pear,  and  of  no  particular  ex- 
cellence. 

"  But  the  leaves  ^re  almost  evergreen,  continuing  on.  the  tree  nearly  the 
whole  winter ;  they  are  large,  and  shining  dark  green.  The  tree  vegetates 
very  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  brown  colour 
of  its  young  leaves  and  shoots," 

S9.  Report  upon  the  Meteorological  Observations  made  in  the  Gar- 
den.of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the  Year  IS25*  Read 
February  7-  1826, 

^*  A  few  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  atmospbene  during 
one  of  the  driest  summers  which  has  been  experienced  in 
Great  Britain  for  many  years.'' 
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Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  8fc»  published  since  December  last,  tvithsome 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting, 

British. 

Curtis*!  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  displayed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo.  No.  I.  3*.  erf.  coloured ;  3*.  plain. 

No,  Lfor  January  contains 

2705.  Mudsia  ^eciosa,  handsome  pinnate-leaved  mutisia;  Syngen. 
Polyg.  Super,  and  Compositse ;  scandent,  shrubby,  from  Brazil,  18S6. — 
Stove. 

2706.  Pvrethrum  uliginosiun,  S.  P.  S.  and  Comp. ;  large  flowei^d  marsh 
ox-eye;  a  hardy  annual  from  Hungary,  in  1825;  five  feet.  —  Flowers  in 
October. 

2707.  Aster  acuminatus,  pointed-leaved  Michaehnas  daisy ;  S.  P.  S.  and 
Comp. ;  a  hardy  perennial  from  Canada.  —  Flowers  in  October. 

2708.  Solanum  coriaceum,  coriaceous  S. ;  Pentan.  Monog.  and  Solan<^ 
aces ;  a  handsome  bushy  shrub  from  Mexico ;  one  foot  high ;  purplish  blue 
flowers. 

2709.  liparis  foliosa,  many  leaved  L. ;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  OrcMdeae ; 
an  epiphyte  from  the  Mauritius,  in  1826.  — Flowers  in  October. 

2710.  Gnaphalium  modestum,  Squamose  fld.  Cape  G.;  Syng.  Polyg.  Super, 
and  Composite ;  an  under  shrub  from  die  Cape,  m  1824.  —  Greenhouse. 

271 1.  CandoUea  cuneiformis,  cuneate  C. ;  Polyadel.  Polyan.  and  Dille- 
niaceae;  a  shrub,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  from  St.  George's  Sound,  in  182J.- 
.  2712.  Schelhammera  undulata,  wave-leaved  S.;  Hexan.  Monog.  and 
iMelanthaceae ;  a  stove  plant  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1825. 

No.  JI.  for  February  contains 

2713.  Buddlea  brasiliensis,  Brasilian  B. ;  Tetran.  Monog.  and  Vitic^s ; 
a  shrub  from  Brazil ;  red.  —  Flowers  in  November. 

2714.  Crotalaria  dichotoma,  Dichotomous  C. ;  Diadel.  Decan.  and  Lego- 
minosae ;  a  shrub  with  yellow  flowers,  from  Mexico. 

2715.  Lockhartia  elegans,  beautiful  L. ;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  Orchideas ; 
a  beautiful  stove  shrub,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers. 

27 1 6.  Gilliesia  grammea,  grassy-leaved  G. ;  Monad.  Trian.  and  Gilliesieae ; 
a  curious  stov.e  plant,  with  green  and  red  flowers,  from  Valparaiso. 

2717.  Deerii:^  Celosioides,  Celosia^like  D.;  Pentan.  Monog.  and  Ama- 
ranthaceae;  a  hardy,  glabrous,  inelegant  annual,  with  red  flowers,  from  New 
Holland. 

2718.  Aster  fruticosus,  small  shrubby  Cape  A.;  Syn.  Pol.  Super,  and 
Compositae ;  a  greenhouse  under  shrub,  with  purple  flowerstui  May,  from 
the  Cape,  in  1 759. 

2719.  Bletia  Woodfordii,  Woodfordian  B. ;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  Orchi- 
deae ;  a  handsome  shrub,  from  Trinidad,  in  1820. 

Edwards* s  Botanical  Begister.    Continued  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.IaS. 

In  8VO.  Numbers.  4*.  coloured. 

No.  CXLIII.  for  January  contains 

1050.  Mimulus  Ittteus,  var.rivularis.  Crimson  M. ;  Didynam.  Angios.  and 
Scpophtdarineae ;  the  lowland  variety  of  this  plant  fi-om  Chili.  —  Frame. 

1051.  Datura ceratocaula,  horn  stemmed  stramonium;  Pentan.  Monog. 
and  Sokuiie8e,\A  showy  hardy  annual,  from'  Cuba,  with  dirty  white  flowers  in 
July. 

1052;  Gesneria  pendulina,  drooping  flowered  G.;  Didyn.  Angios.  and 
Gesneriae ;  a  stove  shrub,  from  Braral,  withered  flowers  in*  July. 
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1093.  Eugenia  amplezicfudk,  stem  cltopiivs  E. ;  Icos.  Monog.  and  Myr- 
taceae ;  a  stove  shrub,  from  Sumatra,  with  white  flowers  in  July.  —  Cuttings. 

1034.  Allium  longifolium,  long  leaved  purple  onion ;  Hexan.  Mono^. 
and  Asphodelese ;  hardy,  from  Mexico,  with  deep  purplish  brown  flowers  m 
August. 

1035.  Clerodendrum  pubescens,  downy  leaved  C. ;  Didyn.  Angios.  and 
Verbenaceae;  a  stove  shrub,  from  St.  Vincent's,  in  1824,  with  dirty  white 
flowers  in  August. 

1036.  Sida  malvaeflora,  mallow  flowered  S. ;  Monad.  Polyan.  and  Mal- 
vaceae ;  a  handsome,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  from  New  Albion,  with  pale 
pink  flowers  in  October  and  November. 

No.  CXLIV.for  F^ruary  cotUtnni 
1057.  Hellenia  cserulea,  blue  fruited  H. ;  Monan.  Mono^.  and  Scita- 
mineae;  a  rare  stove  plant ;  herbaceous ;  from  New  Holland  m  18S0,  with 
red  flowers. 

1038.  Amaryllis  aulica  var.  platypetala.  Organ  mountain  A.;  Hexan. 
Monog.  and  Amaryllideae ,  a  fine  stove  bulb  from  Brazil,  in  1826,  with  red 
flowers. 

1039.  Lavatera  triloba,  purple  rock  L. ;  Monad.  Polyan.  and  Malvaceae ; 
hardy  herbaceous,  from  Spain,  with  purple  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

1040.  (Enothera  cheiranthifolia,  stock-leaved  C£. ;  Octan.  Monog.  and 
Onagrariae ;  a  trailing  hardy  annual,  from  Chili,  with  yellow  flowers  from 
July  till  destroyed  by  frost. 

1041.  Mirbelia  dilatata,  wedge  leaved  M. ;  Decan.  Monog.  and  Legu- 
minosae;  a  hardy  greenhouse  shrub  from  New  Holland,  in  1823,  of  emi- 
nent beauty,  with  bluish  purple  flowers  in  July. 

1042.  Herreria  parviflora,  small  flowered  H. ;  Hexan.  Monog.  and  Aspho- 
deleae ;  a  rare  stove  twiner  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1826^  with  yellowish 
green  flowers. 

1043.  Smiranthes  grandiflora,  large  flowered  S.;  Gynan.  Monan.  and 
Orchideae ;  a  large,  flowered,  and  most  remarkable  plant,  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro^  in  1824.  —  Thrives  among  rotten  wood. 

Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4 to.  and  8vo.  Parts. 

5s,  and  2s.  6d. 

Part^  CXFII.for  January  contains 
1161  to  1 1 70.  —  Aletris  farinosa,  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Sarracenia  rubra, 
Marica  Sabini,  Arum  dracontium,  Erica  rubida,  Callicoma  serratifoUa,  Oro- 
bus  variegatus,  Authyllis  aspalathi,  Arethusa  bulbosa. 

Part  C XV I  I  I.  ^or  February  contains 
1171  to  1180.~rLantana  scabnda,  Halesia  diptera,  Halesia  tetraptera, 
Aristea  capitata,  Relhania  pungens.  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  Podolobium 
staurophyllum,  Eulophia  gracilis.  Erica  conica,  Alstonia  venenata. 

Geraniac€€B.  By  Robert  Sweet,  P.L.S.  &c.  In  Numbers.  3*.  each. 

No.  LXXXV.for  January  contaifis 
j337  to  340. —- Pelargonium  flaccidum.  Geranium  Lamberti,  Ciconiuro 
fulgens,  Pelargonium  foliosum. 

No,  LXXXVI.for  February  contains 
341  to  344. —  Pelargonium  chelidoniifolium,  Jenkinsonia  Synnoti,  Pe- 
laigonium  recurvifolium,  et  argutum. 

The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo. 

Numbers.  3s,  each. 

No.  XLVII.for  January  contains 
185  to  188.  —  Phlox  nivalis,  Tulipa  tiercica.  Gladiolus  alcetus,  Eremurus 
spectabihs. 
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lih,  XLVIIL  for  Pehrudry  contains 
189  to  192.  —  Adlumia  cirrhosa.  Phlox  Carolina,  Potentilla  splendens^ 
Ferraria  divaricata. 

Sir,  —  In  the  last  Number  of  your  valuable  and  widely  circulated  Mis- 
cellany, I  observe,  after  recommending  Mr.  Sweet's  excellent  work,  the 
British  Flower  Garden,  you  express  a  wish  that,  with  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  the  author  would  also  combine  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Allow  me  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Sweet  has  anticipated  your  suggestion, 
as  you  will  see,  by  turning  to  the  article  Pasaflora  Q>lvilli  (itself  a  shrub), 
and  he  promises,  occasionally,  to  introduce  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 
In  some  of  the  subsequent  Numbers  we  have  figures  of  Ei^'thrina  crista 
gaUi  and  Nauclea  grattissima,  two  of  the  finest  shrubs  ever  introduced  into 
mis  country.  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Shennan,  of  Gunnersbury 
Park,  and  Mr.  Reid  of  the  Holme,  who  have  told  us  so  exactly  how  to 
manage  the  Erythrina  under  glass,  to  try  what  they  can  do  with  it  as  an  out- 
door shrub,  and  oblige  their  fellow  horticulturists  with  an  account  of  the 
result*    Wishing  the  Magazine  that  success  which  it  deserves,  I  am,  &c. 

B.K. 
CuHne€e.  By  Robert  Sweet.  In  8vo.  Numbers.  5s.  each. 

No.  X,for  January  contains 
37  to  40.  —  Helianthemum  sulphureum,  Helianthemum  variegatum,  Cis- 
tus  cyprius,  Helianthemum  algarvense. 

The  Botanic  Garden.  By  Maund.  In  small  4to.  Numbers.  Is.  6d.  and  Is, 

No  XXV.  for  January  contains 
97  to  100.  —  Zinnia  multiflora.  Clematis  integrifolia,  Apocynum  andro- 
ssemifolium,  Galardia  bicolor. 

No.  XXVI.  for  February  contains 
101  to  104. — ^Rudbeckia' fiilg^da.  Prunella  grandiflora.  Anemone  coronaria, 
Lysimachia  angustifolia. 

The  British  Farmer^ s  Magasane.  8vo.  in  quarterly  Numbers.  4s, 

No.  II.  for  February  contains 

Branch  I. :  Originfll  Qommunications.  —  Agricultural  Tour  concluded. 
On  the  Losses  sustained  by  Farmers  by  the  ravages  of  Crows  and  Rabbits. 
On  the  planting  and  rearing  of  Forest  Trees ;  by  W.  Withers,  jun.  (being 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  W.'s  pamphlet  on  this  subject  quoted.)  See  our 
Rev.  Gard.  Mag.  p.  75.  On  the  Dairy  Husbandn^  of  Scotland ;  by 
W.  Alton,  Esq.  On  the  value  of  Salt  for  Agricultural  rurposes.  Mr.  Gray 
on  Agricultural  Statistics :  Letter  II.  British  and  French  Swine  (with  an 
Engraving.)  On  the  Use  of  Barley  or  Big  as  Food  for  Horses.  On  the 
present  relative  Duties  of  Wheat  and  Flour.    Patents. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Agriculturists :  No.  I.  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk.- 

Review  of  Agrictdtural  Publications :   Pamphlets,  Letters,  &c.  on  the 


Proposab  for  drawing  up 
Scotland. 

Branch  II. :  Agricultural  Intelligence.  —  Agricultural  Meeting :  Scot- 
land. Ireland.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Intelligence.  News  of  Agriculture ; 
and  Rural  Economy,  &c. 

Branch  III. :  Sporting  Intelligence.    Agricultural  Obituary. 

Sweety  Roberty  F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  Hortus  Suburbanus  Londinensis,  Bo- 
tanical Cultivator,  Geraiiiaceae  Cistineae,  the  British  Flower  Gard^  Bri- 
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tish  Warblers,  &c. ;  Sweet's  Hortus  BntamncJUs ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of 
PUnts  cultiyated  in  the  Gardeas  of  Great  Britain  ;'aitaii^ed  in  Natiiral 
Orders:  with  the  Addition  of  the  Linnean  Classes  and  Orders  to  widch 
they  Mong;  Reference  to  the  Books  where  they  are  described^  their  Na^ 
tive  Places  of  Growth,  when  introduced.  Time  of  Flowering,  Duration, 
and  Reference  to  Figures,  with  numerous  Synonyms.  Part  11.  Liondon. 
8vo.  lOi.  6d, 

Having  abready  expressed  a  fiivour^ble  opinion  of  this  work,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  it  contains  by  iar  the  greatest  munber  of  varieties  and 
species  of  any  catalogue  that  has  yet  aiJt)€»red  as  enumerating  the  plants 
actually  grovdng  in  Britain.  The  total  number  in  our  Hortus  Brifcannicus 
yrSX  be  greater,  because  we  inchide  the  whole  of  the  ind^nous  crypto- 
gamia ;  m  flowering-  plants  the  two  catalogues  will  be  on  a  par.  We  r^et 
to  state,  that  a  circumstance  totally  unforeseen  has  hitlierto  prevented  the 
appearance  of  our  Hortus ;  we  defer  entering  into  particulars  at  present, 
but  in  due  time  we  shaU  do  so,  and  w^  trust  to  thef  entire  satis&ction  of  oiv 
readers. 

Anon.  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  ,the  H^nticultural 
Society  of  London  atChiswick.  London.  8vo.  pp.224.  \0s. 

^  An  enumeration  of  the  principal  varieties  of  fruits  actufdly  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  the  spring  of .  1826« 
It  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  those  which  have  ever  appe^ed  in 
print  in  foreign  or  English  lists  of  authority,  and  as  many  unpublished 
kinds  as  have  appeak'ed  to  deserve  record ;  but  it  excludes  a  large  proportion 
of  c^tain  fniits,  especially  of  iq)ples  and  pears,  the  dbscure  varieties  of 
which  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of  then^  for  thtt 
present  at  least,  impracticable,  often  so  worthless  as  to  be  undeserving  of 
notice,  and  yet  more  frecjuently  so  doubtful  as  to  render  any  mention  -of 
them,  even  by  name,  unadvisable. 

"  The  number  of  varieties  now  enumerated  amounts  to  5825,  and  there 
exists  in  the  garden  nearly  1000.  more,  of  less  ceitain  authority. 

'^  As  it  is  expected  that  this  catalogue  will  bect>me' the  standard  of  nomen- 
clature for  frul^  trees  in  the  British  dominions,  any  information  which  will 
lead  to  the  correction  or  improvement  of  the  orthography  of  the  names^  id 
requested  to  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society." 

With  resj)ect  to  the  plan  on  which  this  catalogue  has  been  formed : 

"  The  varieties  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  botanical  geiiera  to 
which  they  are  respectively  referable.  The  index  consist?  of  all  the  Latin  spe- 
dfic  names  in  the  catalogue,  and  of  all  the  vulgar  £nglisb  land  French  gene- 
ral names,  which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  fonner.  Prefixed  to 
each  sepai'ate  list  are  a  few  observations,  generally  explanatory  of  the  views 
with  which  each  has  been  prepared,  and  of  the  purposesfto  which  the  less 
known  kinds  are  applicable." 

'  The  chief  thing  that  we  regret  in  this  catalc^e  is  its  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, firom  which  no  sort  of  advantage  can  result  either  to  the  botamst, 
gardener,  or  general  reader ;  while  the  reverse  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  fruits  been  grouped  according  to  their  natural  affinitiieB.  As  a  proof 
that  tlie  alphabetical  arrai^ement  in  this  Catalogue  is  of  no  manner  or  uses 
suppose  a  gardener,  botanist,  or  general  reader,  proposes  to  Mniself  to  turn 
at  once  to  th6  quince,  apricot^  cherry,  or  di^stnut. .  The  changes  the  genera 
to  which  these  fruits  belong  have  been  subjected  to,  are  wdi  known',  so  that 
no  reader,  without  previouriy.con8nltin^t£e  contents  or  indexy  could  dttter- 
naine  whether  he  should  look  for  the  quince  as  a  pyrus  orcydonia,  fhe^apri* 
cot  as  a  prunus,  as  it  is  in  Donn  (i  0th  edit,  by  Lmd.),  or  an'anneniac%  as 
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it  IS  in  Sweet  (Hort.  Sub.);  the  sweet  chestnut  as  a  fagus,  as  in  Smith's 
En^ish  Botany,  or  a  castanea,  as  in  both  Donn  and  Sweet.  A^n,  where 
both  Donn  and  Sweet  agree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peach,  which  is  amygda* 
lus  in  both  these  authors,  yet  both  are  departed  from,  and  in  the  Catalogue 
before  us  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  arranged  under  the  generic  name 
persica.  We  by  no  means  question  the  propriet}^  of  these  alterations ;  on 
the  contrary,  under  such  an  authority  as  Air.  Sabine,  we  haye  no  doubt  of 
their  bdng  improvements ;  all  that  we  assert  is,  that  they  render  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  Catalo^e  of  no  manner  of  use.  The  only 
certain  way  of  finding  out  any  particular  fruit  is,  by  turning  to  the  index, 
where,  as  English,  Latin,  and  French  names  are  given,  both  genenc  and 
specific,  this  is  very  readily  accomplished,  and,  being  so,  if  any  one  •arrange- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  work  was  better  than  another,  it  might,  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  have  been, adopted. 

Having  shown  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  this  Catalogue  is 
perfectly  useless,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  what  way  placing  the 
different  fruits  together,  according  to  their  natures,  would  have  been  useful. 
Not  to  waste  time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  by  method,  ideas  are 
received,  reasoned  on,  and  applied,  in  masses  instead  of  singly.    . 

The  bare  inspection  of  the  table  of  contents  of  a  work  methodically 
arranged  conveys  instruction  relative  to  the  things  enumerated,  while  a 
mere  alphabetical  display,  however  perfect,  can  never  convey  an  idea 
beyond  that  of  the  A,  6,  C.  Such  h  our  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  me- 
thodical arrangement  over  alphabetical  series,  that  we  should  wish  to  see  it 
applied  even  to  dictionaries  of  languages  when  on  a  laree  scale,  such  as  the 
original  editions  of  Johnson,  Chambaud,  and  Ainswortn,  with  alphabetical 
indexes  at  the  end  or  the  banning,  to  serve  thepurpose  of  ready  reference. 
We  trust  we  shall  never  see  another  edition  of^  Miller's  Dictionary,  or  of 
any  botanical,  horticultural,  or  agricultural  work,  of  any  extent,  much  less 
a  general  encyclopsedia,  on  the  A,  B,  C  plan.  We  do  not  intend,  however, 
to  argue,  that  such  methodical  dictionaries  should  supersede  the  use  of  the 
common  abridgments,  nor  that  alphabetical  botanical  or  fruit-tree  cata- 
logues should  be  given  up ;  but  we  assert,  that  in  most  cases  where  the 
alphabet  has  been  taken  as  a  guide,  method,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  things 
arranged,  would  have  been  incomparably  preferable :  while,  for  the  purpose 
of  ready  reference^  an  alphabetical  index  would  not  only  have  been  su£&- 
cieiit,  but  even  more  convenient  than  alphabetical  order  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  We  may  refer  to  our  own  Encyclopaedias,  or  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  as  contrasted  with  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Rees,  in  proof  of 
our  assertion. 

But  to  return  to  the  Catalogue  before  us,  we  insist  that  nothing  would 
have  been  lost  in  point  qf  facility  of  reference,  and  something  considerable 
gained  in  the  knowledge  of  vegetable  affinities,  by  a  methodical  arrangement. 
A  work,  issued  by  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  a  particular  art,  and  intended 
to.  become  a  ^  standard  m  the  British  dominions,*'  should,  at  least,  not  have 
&ilen  short  of  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Let  the  reader  contrast  the 
two  following  columns,  and  judge  for  himself. 

AlphabeUciU  Order,  aaintke  Catalogue.         Natural  Order,  or  Order  qf  Fegetadle  AJE/Mty. 

Species  and  Species  md 

Varieties.  Dicottlbdonbjb.  Varieties. 

Amelanchier    3  Jnonacea.  Annona ...Custard  Apple...     2 

Amygdalus    Almond    10  Berberidea.  Berberis.........Berl)err7  10 

Annona Custard  Apple......     2  AurtmtiaeetB,  Triphasia  ..............................      1 

ArctosUphylos 2  Olycosmis 1 

Armeniaca............  Apricot ..............    54  Citrus 2i 

B«t)eris  ...............Berberry  ............    10  Sapindaeeee,  Euphoria 3 

BronieUa...............Pine  Apple 95  AmpeUdete.  Vitis Grape 159 

Cactus Prickly  Pear  1  Vitis American  Grapes    8 

Castanea Chestnut  ............    S2  BhamniaceiB.  Zisyphus  ..............................     3 

Cerasus Cherry  246  Juglandete*  Juglans  .^^..^.v^alnut 11 
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TerdOntkaeea. 
Legitmimoug. 


"Bomacem. 


Hjdi([ifim  ••••••  luDio  «»««■—»«»«»  '  S 

FlituU Pifltachia  ...m....     S 

Centonia  ......Carob...............     1 

Amygdaliu  ...Almond..^... 10 

Armeniaca   ...Apricot 54 

Prantu  ..M.M..PIum ...............  896 

Cenuua  .........Cherry  ............  fil6 

Cerafui  .........Bird  Cherry....-     S 

Ftonfca  ••.......Peach........*......  2B4 

Peniea  ••••••.••Nectarine........^    79 

MespUua....*>^..Medlar  ..m........     fi 

jBinOuocrya..  .«•••••.....•...••  ••••.....•      «# 

j^  iiipiaiivinftr   ...........•.•.•••.•.•••     «F 

Fyrus  ...•••••..•.Crab  .........••.•••    90 

*  yriM  ..•«•.••....  Apple.. ••••.. .......isuv 

Fynu  •....••.....Pear  (^ecies)  ...     S 

Pyrus  ............Pear  ...............  6B8 

Pyrua  ...........JBerrice IS 

Cydooia Quince  •.••••..,•••     8 

Crataegtu  ......Azarole ••....     S 

Cratfl^ua  ......Hawthora.........    90 

Rttbiu Raspberry .........    23 

Rubua »..ErambIe 81 

Fragaria......^^.StrawbevrT  .•-..  181 

Eugenia. Rose-Apple  ••••..     S 

Psidium Guava  4 

Punica  .........Pomegranate  •••     1. 

Cucumis Melon.^.............    71 

CucurUta Water  Melon  ...     2 

Cactua...^^^......PricUy  Pear   ...     1 

Ribea Currant 95 

Ribea  Gooseberry 185 

Comus ComeUan  Cheny    8 

Sambucus  ......Elder  .......••..—•     3 

yibumum 2 

Vaoeinlum Whortleberry  •••    8» 

Oxycoccos......Cranl)erry 8 

Arctostaphylos S 

Diospyros  ......Date  Plum   ......  9 

Olea    Olive I 

Varronia 1 

Elseasnus Oleaster 1 

Passiflora Granadilla 4 

Flcus  ............Fig  ....••.*,..—...•  75 

Ifaclura^^...............................  1 

Moms Mullierry  ......•••  fi 

Corylua  .........Nut  Filbert  ••— .  88 

CastBnea.......^^Chestnut  —•.....  ^ 

Pinus ' ..M  1 

Empetrum...^..Crowberry   ..•••.  4 

MoifOCOTyLEDONSJt. 

HydrochartietB.  Trapa ....Water  CaltrqiM..    '  1 

BromeOacem.      BromcUa  ..^.•Pine  Apple  ......    96 

But  while  we  entirely  disapprove  of  the  arrangement  of  this  Catalogue^ 
we  hava  great  pleasure  m  hiffhly  approving  of  the  details  of  its  execution : 
we  only  wish  tnat  the  Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  names  of  the 
commoner  fruits  had  been  given  as  well  as  the  French  general  names,  which 
might  easily  have  been  done  from  Nemnich's  Lexicon  (in  the  Society's  Li- 
brary). A  few  names  are  omitted,  for  instance,  some  of  Mr.  Braddick's 
pears  enumerated  in  this  Maga^ne,  vol.  i.,  the  Barandam  Cherry,  &c.  &c., 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  in,  merely  as  an  authority  for  or- 
thography. But  we  hate  to  notice  trifling  matters.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  of  great  use  to  nurserymen  as  an  authority  for  spelling 
the  French  names ;  and  subsequent  additions  will  become  of  still  greater 
value,  when,  in  consequence  of  examining  the  fruits  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society,  the  varieties  of  each  species  shall  be  classed,  all  the  synonyms 
pointed  out,  and  the  bad  sorts  discarded,  as  has  been  carefully  and  alily 
done  in  the  case  of  the  strawberries.  There  is  no  man  in  Europe  so  fit 
for  superintending  and  getting  accomplished  this  most  desirable  object 
as  Mr.  Sabine ;  we  hope  he  will  in  due  time  accomplish  it ;  but  as  this 
will  reqjuire  a  number  of.  years,  we  intreat  hun,  and  the  committee  of 
publication^  to  consider  whether,  in  a  second  edition  of  the  Catidogue, 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  adopt  the  improvements  which  we  have 


Census  ...•••••..••...Bird  Cherry .........  8 

Ceratonia  •Carob 1 

Citrus 84 

Comu8...M..— • Cornelian  Cherry..  8 

Corylus   Nut,  Filbei^.... — .  88 

Cratsegus   AsaroIe..^.....M.....  8 

Crataegus Hawthorn............  80 

Cucumis  ...............Melon    71 

Cucurbita  Water  Melon 8 

Cydonia  ........*.. ••••Qufooe  •..•••*••.•..••  8 

Diospyros  ...........Date  Plum  ........  8 

Elseagnus  Oleaster...............  1 

Empetrum  ..••.... ....Crowbenry   ....•••••  4 

Eriobotrya 3 

Eugenia  ........ .......Rose  Apple  •••••••••  S 

luupDOTia  •••..•....••.•••«—..••«♦.••»»•....».«<  V 

F!cu9 Fig  ..........••••....».  75 

Fragaria Strawberry  ......•••  181 

Gaultheria..........................»..*..*.*M..  1 

Giycosmis 1 

Juglans Walnut 11 

Maclura  ..1 ......m •• •■•....•  1 

Mangifera Mango 3 

Mespilus Medlar  5 

Moms Mulberry  .....,••..••  6 

Olea  ..........k.  .••......Olive ...,  1  Myrtaeea. 

Oxycoccos Cranberry..... ...M..  8 

Passiflora   ............Granadilla   ....•••••  4 

Persica   ...............Peach SSi 

Peniea    Nectarine 78 

Pinus  ...- 1 

Pistaeia  PisUchia  ............  3 

Prunus    Plum 898 

Psidium Guava  ...............  4 

Punica. Pomegranate  ......  1 

Pyrus  » Crab  30 

Pyrus .....Apple. 1805 

I^rus ...Pear  (species)  ,...••  8 

Pyrus  ; Pear  6S8    Ericear. 

Pyrus  - Service  ...............  13 

Kibes Currant 35 

Rlbes  Gooseberry  185 

Rosa Rose  — .  8 

Rubus Raspberry. 83 

Rubus Bramble 81 

Sambucus  Elder 3 

Trapa Water  Caltrops  ...  1 

Tripbasia  ~ 1 

Yaccinium  ............  Whortleberry  .•—.  83 

Varronia..........................................  1 

Viburnum «.  8    ConjfereB 

Vitfe    Grape    ...............  159    Empetrae 

Vltis.................«..<  American  Grapes..  8 

Ziayi^us -..  3 


Pumcete 
CueurbUaeea. 

OpmUiaeete. 
GroBfuIarke. 

Capr^olkteem. 


VaccMete. 


Ebenacea. 

Elaagne^B 

Pas^orea. 

Vrticeet. 


Amentacue. 
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fluggested.  In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  no  nurseryman  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  fail  to  procure  this  Catalogue,  even  with  its  present  impeifec* 
tions ;  and^  having  procured  it,  that  each  will  immediately  set  about  corre^ 
ing  the  ordiography  of  his  lists  of  fruits,  whether  in  manuscript  or  printeid. 
We  invite  those  wno  take  our  advice  to  send  us  copies  of  their  new  eefr- 
tions,  to  which  we  shall  be  happy,  and  consider  it  a  duty,  to  give  pubUoity^ 
accompanied  with  approbation  or  blame,  as  they  may  appear  to  us  to 
deserve.  The  spelling  of  nurserymen's  fruit  catalogues,  as  they  at  present 
stand,  especially  of  the  French  names,  may  be  considered  as  discreditable  to 
the  profession. 

^kephenton,  Jokn,  M.D.,  Graduate  of  the  Univ^sity  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Medico-£>tanical 
Soeie^  of  London  2  Medical  Botanv }  or.  Illustrations  and  Descriptions 
of  the  Medical  Plants  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copceias,  with  those  lately  introduced  into  Medical  Practice ;  comprising 
their  generic  and  specific  characters ;  English,  Provincial,  and  Foreign 
Appellations ;  a  copious  List  of  Synonymes ;  Botanical  Descriptions ;  Na- 
tufil  History ;  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Medical  Properties  and  Uses : 
induding  also  a  Popular  and  Scientific  Description  of^  Poisonous  Plants, 
mrticularly  those  that  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with 
Figures  coloured  from  Nature :  the  whole  forming  a  complete  System  of 
V^etable  Toxicology  and  Materia  Mcdica.  London.  No.  I.  8vo.  Si,  6d, 
4  rUM^,  coloured.  1  o  be  continued  Monthly. 

Plate  1.  is  Atropa  belladonna^  deadly  nightshade.  The  poisonous  quali- 
ties reside  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  predominate  in  the  fruit.  The 
poison  is  of  the  narcotico-acrid  class,  and  operates  both  locally  and  by  en- 
tering the  circulation.  **  When  taken  in  an  over-dose,  it  produces  symp- 
toms of  intoxication ;  vertigo ;  sickness ;  thirst,  and  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion ;  the  pulse  becomes  low  and  feeble ;  the  face  swelled ;  the  pupils  are 
dilated ;  vision  is  impaired ;  and  these  symptoms  terminate  in  convulsions, 
coma,  and  paralvsis."  Above  150  soldiers  ate  of  the  berries  at  Pima,  near 
Dresjep,  exhibiting  the  above  and  other  technicalities,  and  at  last  died 
moving  their  hands  and  fingers,  and  exerting  their* voices  in  "  gay  delirium." 
To  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach.  Head's  pump  should  be  used ;  or 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper  taken  till  vomiting  is  excited. 

ftate  2.  is  Convolvidta  sepium,  great  bindweed,  the  roots  of  which  are  of 
a  purgative  quality,  a  property  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  the  species 
of^  the  genus,  and  eminently  so  to  C.  scammonia. 

Plate  5.  is  Lolium  temulentum,  bearded  darnel,  which  differs  from  L.  ar- 
vense  in  having  awns  on  the  spikelets.  The  seeds  have  intoxicating  effects, 
and  by  the  laws  of  China  are  forbidden  to  be  used  in  fermented  liquors. 
Some  instances  are  given  of  death  in  consequence  of  eating  bread  made  with 
darnel  and  refuse  wheat;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  "  two  acres  of  ground  in 
Battergea  Fields "  were  lately  cultivated  with  darnel,  as  it  is  supposed,  for 
being  mixed  with  malt  for  making  beer.  The  antidotes  are  emetics,  and 
afterwards  abundance  of  vinegar  and  water. 

Plate  4.  is  Croton  ti§Uum,  purging  croton,  a  native  of  Java  and  Ceylon ; 
ft  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  purgatives. 

This  work  i^  very  well  got  up,  and  will  be  useful  to  medical  men  in  the 
country,  as  conveying  a  knowledge  of  practical  botany  and  vegetable  ma^ 
teria  medica  at  the  same  time. 

MMerds,J'  W,  Jun.of  Norwich:  Geological  and  Historical  Observations 
on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Norfolk.  Norwich.  8vo.  pp.  76.  1  Plate. 

Geological  works  may  be  considered  as  having  tlie  same  relation  to  agri- 
culture in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  works  on  botany  have  to  the  culture 
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of  plants,  and  we  should  therefore  wish  to  see  them  more  generally  m  the 
hands  of  practical  men.  The  object  of  the  present  tract  is  to  prove  that 
the  sea  has  once  occupied  the  eastern  valleys  of  Norfolk,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Yare,  as  far  or  rarther  than  the  city  of  Norwich ;  consequently  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  deepen  the  river  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  so  as 
to  render  it  navigable ;  or  to  form  a  canal  between  Norwich  and  the  sea, 
and  render  that  city  a  port  for  shipping.  The  work  is  neatly  executed,  and 
of  considerable  load  interest. 

fVaittell,  Charles,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  ecuted  by  Joseph  Jopling,  Architect,  Member  of  the  In- 

*  stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  inventor  of  the  Septenary  System  of  gener- 
ating Lines  by  simple  continuous  Motion,  instruments  for  drawing 
Curves,  &c.  &c. :  Designs  for  Agricultural  Buildings,  including  Labourers' 

,    Cottages,  Farm-Houses,  and  Out-Offices,  conveniently  arranged  around 

•  Fold-yards,  and  adapted  to  Farms  of  various  Sizes  and  Descnptions ;  to 
which  are  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 

.  Cottagers,  necessary  preliminary  Information  (illustrated  by  Wood-cuts) 
for  constructing  Agricultural  Buildines,  and  Explanations  on  the  several 
Designs ;  togemer  with  an  improved  Field  Gate,  and  Stand  for  a  Com 
Rick.  To  which  are  added,  rlans  and  Remarks  on  Caterham  Farm- 
yard, as  it  formerly  was ;  and  also  as  it  has  been  improved.  London.  8vo. 
pp.  115.  12  Plates. 

.  We  have  not  at  present  space  to  admit  of  goin^  into  details  respecting 
this  work,  but  we  cannot  delay  giving  it  as  our  opmion  that  it  is  by  fiur  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  whicn  it  treats.  Every  country 
^chitect  and  builder,  and  every  land-steward,  will  find  in  it  most  valuable 
information,  which,  if  acted  on,  would  greatly  improve  every  description  of 
a^cultural  buildings  and  cotti^ges  in  point  of  comfort,  convenience,  dura- 
bility, and  effect.  Having,  ourselves,  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this 
subject,  we  feel  some  confidence  in  oflering  our  opinions. 

CoUi/fu,  W.  Esq.  Surgeon,  Kenton,  near  Exeter :  Ten  Minutes'  Advice  to 
my  Neighbours,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  as  a  Manure ;  with  Direc- 
tions for  its  Application  in  Gardens,  Lawns,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Exeter.  Pamph.  8vo.  4th  Edit.  \s. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Collyns,  whom  our  readers  will  recognise  as  our  corre- 
spondent on  the  subject  of  his  pamphlet  {Gard.Mag,  vol.L  p.  401.  and 
voLii.  p.  160.),  is  to  shew  his  neighbours  how  they  "  may  avoid  their 
heavy  lime  bills,  by  substituting  a  c&essing  more  emcadous,  and  twenty 
times  as  cheap."  The  high  duty  has  till  lately  prevented  salt  from  being 
used  as  a  manure ;  but  the  washing  of  the  lime-pits,  and  refiise  salt,  has 
always  been  eagerly  bought  up  in  Cheshire  and  other  saline  districts  for 
that  purpose.  One  fanner  near  Droitwich  sowed  wheat,  seven  years  in 
succession,  on  a  field  of  three  acres,  and  had  every  year  a  fair  average  crop, 
having  dressed  with  salt  only.  Salt,  from  sea-water,  Mr.  C.  confers  the 
best  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  preferable  mode  of  application  is  to  sow  it  on  the  sur- 
face, and  harrow  it  in.  The  following  is  given  as  a  recapitulation  of  Mr.  C.'s 
experience  as  to  quantity  per  acre. 

•*  For  fallows,  from  15  to  50  bushels  per  acre  \  for  wheat  and  rye,  fix>m 
5  to  20  bushels  \  for  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  from  5  to  16  bushels ;  for 
turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  and  other  green  crops,  15*  bushels  per  acre,  in  Ja- 
niwry  or  February;  for  meadows  and  other  grass  lands,  15  bushels  per  acre 
before  Christmas,  or  any  time  after,  durii^  hard  frost;  for  potatoes,  10 
bushels  per  acre.  These  proportions  are  for  the  first  application  only,  as 
afterwards  much  less  will  be  sufiicient;  for  hay,  a  quarter  of  a  hunched- 
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weight  of  salt  to  every  ton  of  hay;  for  after-grass  5  bushels  per  acre.^' 

(p.  28.) 

**  A  lump  of  salt  hung  up  for  milch  cows  to  lick  occasionally,  not  only 
improves  their  condition,  but,  when  they  are  eating  turnips,  entirely  removes 
the  peculiar  tumipy  taste  from  the  milk  and  butter.  Horses,  too,  arc  fond 
of  bcking  salt,  ancf  are  much  benefited  by  it,  especially  where  the  hay  is  not 
very  good :  it  is  also  said  to  cure  them  of  the  grease.*'  —  (p.  24.) 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  salt  acting  as  a  manure  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage:  Muriates  of  sodf^  potass,  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potass,  and  mtrate  of  soda,  are  found  in  many  or  most  plants. 

<*  Now  it  is  admitted  that  lime,  which  is  a  sdt  in  the  state  it  is  used  for 
manure,  carbonate  of  lime,  that  another  salt,  gypsum,  a  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  even  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  burnt  bones,  are  founa  in  vegetables, 
and  constitute  theur  condiment.  Why,  therefore,  shoiUd  it  be  denied  to 
muriate  of  sodoy  so  situated,  to  be  an  ingredient  in  their  food  also,  to  be  a 
manure,  and  not  a  stimulant  only."  —  (p.  21.) 

Granting  that  salt  is  or  may  be  in  a  slight  degree  food  for  plants  and 
animals,  surely  the  following  extract  proves  it  to  be  mainly  usefiil  from 
other  qualities. 

**  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  salt  I  have  set  down  as 
proper  for  the  different  crops,  is  for  the  wt  salting  only ;  two  thirds,  and, 
m  many  places,  one  half,  the  quantity  stated,  will  suffice  for  every  subse- 
quent dressing  for  succeeding  crops ;  and  as  the  effect  of  salt  when  ^thus. 
used  is  to  convert  the  dead  v^;etskle  exuviae,  so  abundantly  existing  in  or  on. 
almost  all  soils,  into  that  state  of  decomposition  in  which  they  most  readily 
become  the  pabulum  or  food  of  their  Umng  successors,  the  farmer  must  not 
expect,  as  he  too  often  does  to  his  own  loss  when  using  lime,  that  the  effect 
of  the  first  dressing  will  be  continued  in  the  second  crop,  without  a  second, 
though  a  smaller  implication  of  the  decomposing  material,  which  it  is  also 
necessary  to  continue  for  every  succeeding  tillage.  And,  here,  too,  would  I 
observe,  that  from  different  experiments  I  have  made,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  benefit  of  using  marine  salt  gradually  increated  up  to  the  proportion  of 
16  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  as  gradually  decreased  to  40  bushels ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  making  these  experiments  I  found  the  good  effects  of  the  salt  upon 
the  crop  gradually  increase,  as  I  went  on  to  determine  the  precise  quanti- 
ties, till  I  used  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  its  fertilising  efects  appeared 
to  diminish  after  using  20  bushels,  on  to  40,  which  quantity  proved  destruc- 
tive both  to  grain  and  grass;  so  that  20  bushels  per  acre  may  be  called  the 
maximum,  though  the  effect  from  14  to  20  busheis  per  acre  was  the  same ; 
but  beyond  this  quantity  the  crop  deteriorated."  —  (p.  25.) 

If  salt  or  lime  were  chiefly  valuable  as  food  for  plants,  it  is  not  likely 
that  40  bushels  per  acre  would  prove  **  destructn^e  to  both  grain  and 
grass." 

With  a  view  of  fidlitating  the  experiments  we  have  recommended  on 
this  subject,  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.)  we  shall  only  add,  that  16  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  5  lbs.  10  oz.  to  a  percn,  and  5  oz.  to  a  square  yard.  After 
what  we  have  ahready  said  (p.  6.),  we  need  not  r^>eat  our  most  anxious  wish 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Collyns,  whose  pamphlet  in  matter;  styie;  and  in 
price,  is  well  adM>ted  to  drculation  amen^  wrmers.. 

Nothing  is  saia  of  the  use  of  salt  in  kitchen-gardens;  but  its  **  caustic 
(]uality  lufis  the  slugs,  grubs,  and  small  insects,  entirely  destroys  the  mosses, 
kchens,  and  fungi,  in  old  pastures,  and  in  that  way  "  the  use  of  salt  is  a  ver^ 
great  improvement  in  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds."  —  (p.  12.) — There  is 
ample  room,  therefore,  for  gardeners  to  make  experiments,  and  we  hope  they . 
will  be  made  exteneivdy,  and  the  results  sent  to  us  on  or  before  the  Utof 
January  next,  as  before  requested,  {fiard,  Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 
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fi] 4>  CaUdogue  of  f^^orh 

Steele,  Andrew,  Es^.  o^Crosswoodhill,  Member  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Agricultural  Soaeties  of  Edinburgh :  the  Natural  and  Agricultural  His- 
tory of  Peat-moss  or  Turf-bog ;  to  which  are  annexed,  corroborative 
Writings,  Correspondence,  and  Observations,  on  the  Qualities  of  Peat 
or  Fen  Earth  as  a  Soil  and  Manure ;  and  on  the  Methods  used  in  Scot- 
land for  converting  Moss  Soils  into  Arable  and  P&sture  Grounds,  Plant- 
ations of  Trees,  &c.  Edinburgh.  8to.  pp.  401.  iQt,  6d. 

A  magazine  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  peat,  and  of  the  improvements 
which^£e  author  made  on  the  moss  farm  of  Oosswoodhiil,  near  Edin- 
biu^ ;  preceded  by  lOTpages,  -which  constitute  the  natural  and  agricultural 
historjr  of  peat  moss.  Tne  informatioii  is  solid,  plain,  and  practical ;  but 
as  it  mdudes  nothine  that  was  not  perfectly  well  known  before,  it  mi^t 
have  been  more  usoully  conveyed  in  a  finh  of  the  space  of  paper  end 
print,  and  at  less  than  a  third  of  the  price. 

Draining  is  the  radical  improvement  of  moss  lands,  and  will  alone  and 
tdkieT  8ome  time  change  the  tdnd  of  plants  which  grow  on  their  surface.  If, 
it  addition  to  draining,  die  surface  can  be  pared,  burned,  limed,  and  sown  with 
white  clover  and  a  mixture  of  perennial  grass  seeds,  almost  all  is  done  that 
it  is  advisable  to  do  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Other  than  ordmary 
circumstances  will  admit,  or  may  render  advisable,  the  subjection  of 
moss  lands  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  to  planting  with  trees ;  but  these  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  present  times. 

The  best  sorts  of  trees  for  planting  on  moss  lands  are  evidently  the 
birch,  alder,  willow,  and  indigenous  poplars. -^  The  Scotch  pine  is  foiuid  to 
do  well,  and  also  tlie  spruce,  but  not  the  larch. 

"At  Whim,  in  Peebleshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Bart, 
there  are  as  fine  spruce  firs,  perhaps  fifly  years  old,  growing  on  a  deep  moss 
soil,  as  I  ever  saw.  There  are  likewise  many  other  good  trees  growing 
there,  and  1  was  informed  that  the  moss  is  so  very  deep,  that  theu:  roots 
could  not  possibly  tou<^  the  solid  ground.'* 

France. 

Disormeaux,  Patdin  M.  A. :  Les  Amusemens  de  la  Campagne,  contenant 
1.  La  Descri{}tion  de  tous  les  Jeux  qui  peuvent  ajouter  a  PAgr^ment  des 
Jardins,  servir  dans  les  Fetes  de  FamiUe  et  de  Village,  et  repandre  la 
Joie  dsuis  les  F^tes  PubK(jues ;  2.  L'Histoire  Naturelle,  les  Soins  qu*cxige 
la  Voliere,  I'Art  d'empaiUer  les  Animaux,  le  Jardinage,  la  PSche,  les 
diverses  Cbasses,  la  Navigation  d'Agr^ent,  des  Recreations  de  Physique, 
des  Notions  de  G^om^tne  pratique,  d'Astronomie,  de  Gnomonique,  des 
Principes  de  Gymnastique  amusante,  d'Equitation,  de  Natation,  de 
Patinage,  des  Lemons  surles  Artes  dc  la  Menuiserie,  du  Tour»  duDessin,  de 
la  Perspective,  des  Recettes  agr^ables  k  connaitre,  &c. ;  et  g^n^ralement 
tout  ce  qui  peut  contribuer  k  charmer  les  Loisirs  de  ceux  qui  habitent  la 
Campagne;  recneilfis  par  plusieurs  Amateurs.  Paris.  l2mo.  6  vols. 
40  pi.   34  fr. 

This  work  is  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  French  critics.  "  We  find  in 
the  first  volume  treatises  on  the  poultry-yard,  recreative  gardening,  the 
language  of  flowers,  the  art  of  riding,  hunting,  and  snaring  anunsds.  Shoot- 
ing, fishuig,  the  culture  of  silk-worms,  and  bees,  form  the  second.  The 
third  treats  of  natural  history,  the  art  of  svrimming,  amateur  navigation, 
geometry,  amusing  astronomy,  the  construction  of  ftun-dials,  joinery^  turn- 
wg,  the  fabrication  of  arbour-work  and  fire-works ;  finally,  the  fourth 
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volttme  M  resenred  to  the  notkHM  of  pertpeetive,  optics,  the  art  of  eon- 
▼eying  information  by  sigiials,  hydraulics ;  to  games  of  dexterity,  as  well  in 
inUage  .festivals  as  in  gardens,  and,  in  short,  to  gymnastic  exercises." 

Un  Jardxmer  Agronome :  Annuaire  du  Jardinier  et  de  T Agronome,  pour 
1826.    Pans.    i8mo. 

This  is  intended  as  a  rival  work  to  the  Bon  Jardinier,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  on  the  principle  of  never  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  year;  **  so  that,"  as  the  author  observes,  **  aifter  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  the  purchaser  will  possess  a  worit  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
volumes  of  original  matter." 

PiroUcy  M.,  Amateur  Cultivator,  and  formerlv  Editor  of  the  J^on  Jardinier : 
Le  Jardinier  Amateur,  ou  i'Hordculture  Fran9ais ;  Premier  Supplement. 
Paris.    1 2mo.   2  ft*. 

The  '^  Jardinier  Amateur  "  is  a  useful  treatise  on  horticulture,  as  practised 
in  France,  perhaps  preferable  to  the  Bon  Jardinier.  It  appeared,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  (Gard.  Mag,  voLL  p.  319.)  in  1925.  Al.  Pirolle  in- 
forms us,  that  every  year,  instead  of  a  pretended  new  edition,  a  detached 
supplement  will  be  published,  and  tne  present  is  the  supplement  for 
1826-7. 

In  glancing  it  over,  with  a  view  to  detect  any  thing  new  or  curious,  the 
first  thing  we  notice  is  Rumex  patientia,  or  patience-dock,  recommended  as 
an  excellent  sorrel  M>inB^.  It  seems  that  plant  has  fallen  into  disuse  in 
France  as  well  as  in  Britain.  Poire  Sabine,  is  said  to  be  only  Poire  d'Austrasie. 
"  Cette  poire  finira  sans  doute,  comme  tant  d'autres,  par  se  donner  ou  se  vendre 
sous  vingt  noms  diflT^rens."  The  culture  of  tulips  is  becoming  fashionable  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  Paris ;  six  lines  are  put  In  a  bed,  and  lists  are  ^ven  of 
the  sorts  adapted  for  each  line ;  what  adds  to  the  value  of  these  lists  is,  that 
the  colours  are  designated  after  each  name.  Similar  lists  for,  this  country 
we  hope  to  receive  from  Mr.  Groom  or  Captain  Butler.  Auriculas  are 
said  to  be  still  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  the  Li^gois  are  the 
^greatest  cultivators  of  this  flower  on  the  Continent.  By  an  error,  probably 
accidental,  the  catalogues  of  English  nurserymen  are  said  to  contain  only 
twenty-seven  varieties  of  chrysanthemum,  while  that  of  M.Noisctte  contains 
forty,  and  that  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin  still  more.  Anemone  perennis  sem- 
pernorens,  sent  to  M.  PiroUe  last  year,  flowers  like  the  Bengal  rose,  from 
April  to  November.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  variety  of  anemone  is 
known  about  London. 

In  an  article  on  the  varieties  of  rose,  now  so  numerous,  we  are  informed 
that  almost  every  variety  has  nearly  half  a  dozen  of  names,  and  that  though 
some  commercial  catalogues  enumerate  above  1000  of  these  names,  yet 
that  it  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges  about  Paris  and  Rouen,  that  there  are 
only  between  300  and  400  distinct  sorts  in  the  nurseries.  By  fer  the  best 
collection  in  France  *is  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg ;  it  includes  all 
the  species  as  well  as  varieties ;  M.  Hardi  the  gardener,  on  purpose  to 
enrich  this  collection,  has  examined  the  roses  of  the  principal  gardens  of 
England,  Holland,  and  France  :  every  year  he  receives  a  number  of  addi- 
tions, which,  after  flowering,  he  either  rejects  or  adds  to  his  collection  as 
they  prove  new  or  mere  repetitions ;  and  though  he  has  nearly  3000  names 
in  his  catalogue,  yet  he  acknowledges  that  the  distinct  sorts  in  his  posses- 
sion do  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  names  than  the  distinct  sorts 
in  the  nurseries  do  to  the  printed  sale  lists. 

The  following  list  is  given  of  **  Roses  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of 
selection  by  amateurs,  taken  from  the  most  numerous  collections  of  France." 
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Ab  the  lists  in  this  country  contain  no  desciiptiye  particulare,  (excepting 
the  list  of  Scotch  roses  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  M'Aslan,  noticed  p.  102.) 
that  now  given  may  prove  a  useful  guide  at  this  season  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  possess  a  choice  collection.  They  may  be  had  from 
any  of  the  principal  nurserymen,  and  at  an  average,  we  believe,  of  3*.  per 
standard,  or  l«.  per  dwarf.  We  have  numbered  them,  to  fiicilitate  the 
svine  of  orders,  as  all  the  principal  nurserymen  in  Britain  and  France  take 
ttiis  Magazine.  A  good  method  of  giving  an  order  is,  —  so  many  from  each 
division,  or  —  for  so  much  money  from  each  division,  —  leaving  the  choice 
to  the  nurseryman.  By  this  mode,  a-  better  bargain  is  got,  and  with  less  risk 
of  disappointment,  than  by  fixing  on  names  at  random,  which  may  happen 
to  be  scarce^  dear,  or  bad  growers. 

Those  marked  (*)  are  in  flower  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  consti- 
tute a  choice  collection  for  a  very  small  garden ;  r.  red ;  w.  white;  cr, 
crimson ;  Ji,  flesh ;  v.  violet ;  hi,  black ;  /.  Tight ;  d.  dark ;  sL  striped ;  var. 
varic^ted ;  p,  purple;  y.  yellow ;  HI,  lilac;  or,  orange. 

Sect.  I.  —  Rotes  tUihJtowers  of  a  tmallikey  or  from  12  to  IB  lines  in 

^ameter  ;  56  sorts. 


I  Agathe  &  fleun  carnfiet,^!. 
8  Agatbe  menreiUeuae,  Ji 

3  Agathe  odorante,  r. 

4  Autre,  r. 

5  Anais,  er. 

.  6  Athraida,  pt. 

7  Bengale  an^moae»  r. 

8  renonculeroae,  d.  r. 

9  — — —  Roxelane,  d,  r. 

10  — —  Sanguin,  d  r. 

11  Cam^Iia,  r. 

IS  Centfeuillet  an^xnooe,  r. 
13  — — — ..  groc  pompon,  r. 


14  Centfeuines  Daine,  r. 

15  Croix  de  la  legion,  r. 

16  Damat  midtiflore,  jl 

17  Gracilis,  WL 

18  Holosericea,  er. 

19  Hyt}rideiUtMtre,JV. 
SO  JunoD  Hvbride,  ronr. 
81  La  Blonde,  ttf. 

S8  La  M arbrte,  rote. 

S3  Moelibte,  ro». 

24  Pauline,  ro$e.fi. 

S5  Petite  Agathe^  ro9e.JI. 

86     ■  ■      Camde  ndignonue,  fi. 


87  Petite  Ev6que,  er, 

88  '         Eugene,  rtae. 

89  ->«— —  Junon.  ro$e. 

30  Fimprendieiaune.  y. 

31  — .i^-..^  double  camCe, 

38  Renoncule  pourpre,  p,  er. 

33  Rote  Berthet,  r. 

34 VoMme,  er.  vwl. 

35  Toque  rwale,  roae. 

36  Victoire  bisarre,  vkd. 


Sect.  II. —  Roses  tuiih  fiovoers  of  the  second  size,  or  from  18  to  24  Unes  in 

diameter ;  82  sorts. 


SI  Adeline,  rote. 

38  AgatheadmiraUe,roie.iiM. 

39 Fatim£,  ro$e. 

40  ■  prolifdre,  rose. 

41  —  roae,  rotg. 

48  —  royale,  w.  rose. 

43  Atba  aurantia,  jr.  or. 

44  Alexandrine,  jlF.  bi. 

45  Arsino^,  er. 

46  Belle  bouqueti&re,  d.  r. 

47  ^—  olymp^  r. 

48  — r—  sansflatterie,^. 

49  «  Bengale  atropourpre,  p, 


50 
51 
58 


* 


belle  de  M(mca,]B. 
»  blanc  ordinaire,  tu 
—  blanc  du  Luxem. 


bDurg,  w. 

couleurdecbair,^ 
double  rouge  vif, 

duchesse  deParme, 

Etna,  d.  r. 

groa  pompon  rose, 

V4Mive,^4ime. 
unique,  vo. 
renoncule  violette, 

splendens,  r. 


^  *  Bengale    tb£    ft    fleors 
rouges  r. 
*  —  Tenianx,  r. 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Bizarre  de  la  Cbine,>f. 

— ^flanm^^L 
—  noir,  bl. 

Blanche  violacee  w.  v. 
68  Calypco,  er. 
60  Cglestine,  w. 

Celestis  alba,  w. 

Centfeuilles  gaufDng,  si. 
—  panacb^,  st. 

Clementine,  r 


70 
71 

78 
73 
74 
75 


91  Leda,  rose. 
98  Manette,  v. 

93  Mordant  de  Launay,  rose. 

94  Mou8aeusedelaFldche,ro«r. 

95  I.  panachte,  sL 

96  Obscurity,  bl. 

97  Palmyre,  rose. 

J9S  PimpreneHe  doidde  mar- 

bree,  var. 
99 


rell^  WL 


blanche  nou^ 
du    Luxenkr 


76 
77 
78 
79 


Cramoiai  grand  feu,  er. 
Damaa   tormenteux    blanc 
panacb^,  car. 

d»  Italie,  A 

— —  ajgentd,^ 
pr^ieux,>l 


^  D^nire,  r. 

80  Ducheaaed'Angouleme,  >!. 

81  Duputren,  cr. 
88  Egerie,  r. 

83  Fabert,  cr. 

84  Feu  briUiant,  cr. 

85  Folie  Bonaparte^^feiy  r. 

86  Gu^rin,  v. 

87  Laatb6nie,jf. 

88  La  Tendreaae,  rose  v. 

89  LaValette,  W.J1 

90  L' invincible,  tf.r. 


100 

bourg,  to. 
101  Poniatowaki,  tv. 

108  Pourpre  bronze,  p. 
103  Provina  blanc,  tv. 
101  Portlandica,jff. 

105  .  double  violet,  «l 

106  Kouge  bronze,  d.  r. 
ICn  -^—  §l^ant,  d.  r. 

106  Renoncule  argeutge,roiv.ui. 

109  Roae  de  Hease,  cr. 

110  — ^  Auguatinev  pale  rose. 

111  mille,  pure  to. 

112  — —  verter.  and  green. 

113  La  roae  unique,  to.  r. 

114  '  uniflore,  v. 

115  Talma,  cr.  v. 

116  Valentine,  r. 

117  Violette  merveiUeuse,  w.  w. 

118  Yorck  ct  Lancastre,  to.  r.  ' 
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SrcT.  III. — Roid  uM  Jhwen  of  the  Mrd 

diameter;  85  sorts. 


or  aboui  90  Unes  m 


119  Agathe  de  FMrtUfml,  roae.     147 

121 
1S2 
123 


AlnuMe 


prramidJiSe,  rote. 
eHortei»e,fln.Jl 


de  la  Channe,   176  MooMeuM   Idancbe   nou 


rattg0,r.  w. 
Aigle  bniD  et  Aigle 


noir. 


124 
125 


61, 
Altb&nMe. 
Altimma,  ro$e. 

126  Amme  d*  Orldant,  roae. 

127  Beau  Caniiin,ji 

128  ■  veloura.  k 

129  Beauts  pale,  /.  r. 
lao  Belle  Augu8te,w. 

151  Belle  OidoD,  r.  w. 

152  ■  Etquenncdae,  er. 
133  -^-^  Liae,  W.JI. 

Louiw,  r. 

MianonDe,  ro»e. 


134 
135 


136  Bengale  Cauerine  II ,  rote 

very  double, 
tsn  *  Bengale  due  de  Gram. 
xuoiaitroee.fi. 

♦  — —  Moliire,  roee. 
«  — «—  Bouflre,  nOpk. 

♦  -  th§,  cream. 


138 
139 
140 
141 


Bouquet  parfkit,  dterry. 
Itf  Cardinal  nrolffere,  er. 
143  Centfeuille*  DetMmet,  r. 
IM  ^— -—  Van  SpaendoDck, 


r. 


145 

146  Ceniay,  roee.  tn. 


Vilmorin,  r. 


Ouulotte 
roee.  w. 
146  Cequette,  roee. 

149  CouToone  impMale,  cr. 

150  Damaa  pourpre,  o. 

151  DeLUle.nMe. 
ISS  Deffimtalnes,  er. 
153DMrKcr 

154  Eilia  Uewemet,  roee. 

155  Floride.  roee. 

156  Oalathee,  roee.  im 

157  Geoi^enne  roM. 

158  Orande  mooarchie,  dkerry. 

159  Incomparable     Luxem. 

bourg,  roee. 

160  Indica  mi^,  roee. 

161  Jeannette,  r. 

162  Junon,  er. 

163  La  Peirrouae,^!.  roee. 

164  La  plus  beUe  dec  Vlolette^ 
•    d.  V. 

165  La  Valette,  roee. 

166  L6onlde  d:  r. 

167  Luclda  nouvelle,  r. 

168  Madame  de  Treaian,  r. 

169  Manteau  rouge,  Ji 

170  -  roylu,  r. 

171  Merveilleuae  rougc,>L 

172  MUierve,jI. 

173  M ouBseuae  ordinaire,  r. 

174  'blancbe  ordi. 
naire,  w.' 


176 
177 


vell^w. 


camCe^il 
cmmolrie,  er. 


178  Mutabilli,er. 

179  Omement  det  rouges,  r. 

180  Outdi  det  flran^aia.  er. 

181  Pa«se.Tdoun,  a. 

182  Plmprendle     i     grandee 

fleurs,r. 
183 CamelUa,  r. 

184  Pourpre  ardolf€,  p. 

185  Prom^thfe,  er. 

186  Quatre  taiaona  aana  ^innet, 

r. 

187  Roi  dee  ▼iolcts,  d.  a. 

188  Row  dea  poitea,  roee. 
189 du  Roi,  cr. 

190  — —  pavo^  itMA 
191 strife,  eL 

192  Rouge  fbrmidaUe,  r. 

193  RoxeiaAe,  d.  roee 

194  Salamon,>l. 

195  Sapho,  var. 

196  SpecCaliUia  purpuKt,  p. 

197  Supeitebnin,pL 
196  TcAnt  doux,  fl. 

199  Temple  de  Mara,  r. 

200  Trani^iarait^  roee. 

901  THomphe  de  Flore,  roee. 

902  — — — .  ^dea  damei,  roee. 
203  pompr^jJi 


Sect.  IV.  — Jtojei  with  flowers  of  the  largest  sisse,  or  3  inches  and  upwards 

in  diameter;  51  sorts. 


S04  Agathe  Clariaae,il. 

205  —  Corine,  jl 

206  ^— — >  magniflquew  Ji 

207  Athalie,^!. 

206  Belled*. Aunay.ji 

209 d*  Autcui1,;L 

210 Hfltee,  roee. 

211  de  TVianon,  roee. 

212  —  Henriette,  roae. 

213  •—  Th^rtee,  roee. 

214  Bengale  Pivoiiie,  rose. 

215  CarScr,  I.  r. 
1216  Ceia,  I  r. 
217  Centfeuilletd*Auteui1,roar. 


218 

219 

220 
221 


roee. 


roae. 


de    Bruxellea, 

de  la  Meuae, 

de  Nancy,  roae. 
Nouvelle     du 


222  Centfeuillea  vieige,  /.  roae. 

223  CenUfoliapulehenima,  roa: 

224  ■■  -■  '    '■  oea Feintrea,ro«r. 

225  Circaaaienne,  roai. 

226  Cmutance,  ou  grande  roae 

de  Hollande,  roaf. 

227  Comouailles  ».  lU. 

228  Courtin,  fl. 

229  Due  de  Berry,  d.  r. 

230  — —  de  Chartrea,  d.  r. 

231  Ex  albo  rosea  tv.>l. 

232  Globe  celeste,  A 

233  Grand  Triomphc,  roee.  v. 

234  Hecate,  er. 

235  llluatre,  roae. 
2S6  L£onida«,  roae. 

9Sn  Madame  de  Stael,  roae.  cr. 

238  M^hul,  er.  roie. 

239  Merveille  du  monde,  roae. 

cherry. 


2M  Mithridate,  r. 

241  Morpha,  d.  r. 

242  NouveUe  Pivoine  de  liUe, 

fi- 

243  Ourilca,  d  r. 

244  Pivoine,  v. 

245  «  PorUandica  grandiflora, 

roae.fi 

246  Prince  de  Gallea,  er. 

247  Princeaae  de  Sulm,  roae. 
218  Provina  monstrucux,ro«r.K 
849  Roae  de  Measine,  roae.fi.  . 
260  Saintc-Heline,  d  roae.  », 
251  Sevign^.  roae. 

952  Toiaon  d*or,  y. 

253  Triomphc  duLuxembouiy, 

roae. 

254  Turban  royal,  r.  ». 


Luxembourg,  d.  roee. 

Sect.  V.  —  CUmbing  Roses;  12  suhspecieSy  and  numerous  varieties  of 

Noisettes  and  MuUiflora* 


255  Roaa  arvenaia,  tt>. 

256  Sempervirena,  10: 

257  Bracteata,  ta. 

258  Roxburghl,  an. 

269  Moachata,  w.   aingle  and 
double. 


260  Banluiana,t«.andy.,amgle 
and  double. 

261  Multiflora,  aeveral   varie* 
tiea,  tv.  and  i.  r. 

262  Greyillii,  p. 
963  Noisette, /Ni/er. 


264  Bouraault,  roae. 

265  Reyeraa,r. 

266  Ruaaelliana ;   the  Cottaoe 

roae  of  Meaara.  Cormaw 
and  Sinclair,  jui^  redjlarge 


Sect.  VI.  —  Scotch  Roses  ;  500  distinct  sorts. 

Tbeae  'may  be  adected  ftom  Meaara.  Auatin  and  M*  Aalan'a  deacilptiTe  one-aheet  catalogue 
befbre  crnnmended.  (p.  102.)    Fifty  aorta  will  make  a  handaome  oollectton. 

M.  Pirolle  gives  a  list  of  synonyms,  (pp.71 — 73.)  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  such  nurser3nnen  as  intend  reducing  their  catalo^es  to  truth 
andf  real  usefulness.  Indeed,  as  the  varieties  enumerated  both  in  I'Horticul- 
teur  Fran9ai8,  and  its  supplement,  have  short  descriptions  added,  both  works 
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nuiT  be  profitably  connilted  by  ^  British  culdvator  for  the  purpose  aU 
lucied  to. 

Launift  nidda  and  other  species  have  been  mtroduced  by  M.  Soulange- 
Bodin;  and  the  same  distinguished  caldvator  brought  from  Antwerp  a 
double  white  nerium  oleander.  Cydonia  chinensis  flore  lutea.  Camellia 
axillaris,  Dianthus  beliidifolius.  Anemone  arborea,  probably  a  8[>ecie8  of 
Atragene,  Paeonia  humea,  ^  que  I' Anglais  I'ont  dedi^e  au  philosophe 
Hume,"(!  !)  and  some  odier  plants,  are  mentioned  as  of  recent  intro- 
duction. 

The  establishment  of  our  correspondent,  the  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin, 
at  Fromont,  b  described,  as  ^  conceived  on  a  plan  the  most  extensive  and 
well  devised,  and  developed  with  a  rapidity  and  a  success  which  does  the 
greatest  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  conceptions,  and  the  ardoiu*  of  the 
zeal  of  its  proprietor  and  founder."  Three  years  ago  the  Fromont  garden 
was  a  panL,  or  English  pleasure-ground,  of  about  100  acres ;  at  present,  it 
is  a  nursery  with  numerous  hot-houses  of  every  dimension,  constructed  with 
skill,  elegance,  and  economy.  The  compartments  of  the  garden  are  ar- 
ranged and  prepared  according  to  the  (ufierent  descriptions  of  nursery 
propagation  and  culture ;  in  spme  the  soil  is  trenched  and  sifted  to  a  great 
depth ;  in  others  it  is  removed  and  replaced  by  beds  of  peat  moulds 
Every  thing  is  arranged  in  the  most  orderiy  manner,  and  all  the  compart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  plants,  are  named  on  labels  conspicuously  placed,  so 
that  a  stranger,  in  a  great  measure,  sees  and  understands  the  purpose  of 
every  part,  and  the  name  of  every  object,  without  the  necesaty  of  enquiring 
of  his  guide.  This  may  afibrd  a  useful  hint  to  some  other  establishments, 
M.  S.-Bodin  has  published  a  priced  catalogue  of  plants  on  sale  at  Fromont, 
(Grflrrf.  Mag,  voLi.  p.  196.)  and  M.PiroUe  assures  us  that  the  prices  are 
very  moderate,  considering  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  plants ;  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  lower  these  prices  in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  propaga- 
tion are  surmounted.  Mr.  P.  pays  the  highest  compliments  to  the  enthu- 
siasm and  perseverance  of  M.  8.-Bodin,  and  rejoices  as  we  do  in  his  success. 

It  has  been  observed  to  us  by  several  English  gardeners  who  have  been 
at  Fromont,  that  it  is  the  only  nursery  establishment  on  the  Continent 
which  resembles  those  of  England ;  and  this  we  consider  to  be  the  most 
solid  and  substantial  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  its  proprietor. 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Closen,  Baron  de:  Die  landwirthschaftliche  Erziehungsanstalt  in  Gem. 
Establishment  for  Agricultural  Education  at  Gern  in  Bavaria.  Munich, 
8vo.  pp.32. 

Closen^  Baron  de :  Rede  gehalten  bei  Eroffiiung  der  landwirllischafUiche 
Erziehungsanstalt  in  Gern.  Discourse  pronounced  on  the  Opening  of  the 
Establishment  for  Agricultural  Education  at  Gem.  Munich.  8vo.  pp.20. 

The  Baron  de  Closen  is  the  proprietor  of  Gern,  an  extensive  estate  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube  in  Bavaria,  and  his  principal  object  in 
forming  the  present  institution,  is  to  educate  the  poorer  cnildren  on  his 
own  estate,  and  especially  orphans.  In  his  prospectus,  he  states  that  he 
has  examined  the  schools  at  Hofwyl  and  Hohenheim,  that  of  M.  Voght 
{Gard.  Mag.  vol.i.  p.  441.)  near  Altona;  the  histitution  for  orphans  and 
poor  children,  established  by  M.  de  Tuskow  at  Friedrichsfeld,  near  Berlin, 
and  a  similar  institution  near  Basle,  and  adopted  at  Gern  what  he  found 
excellent  in  each.  In  addition  to  the  children  on  his  own  estate,  he 
proposes  to  take  fiftv  or  sixty  other  children,  the  orplums  or  the  poor  of 
other  districts,  at  50  ff.  per  annum.    These  children  are  to  be  from  ten  to 
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twelve  years  of  age,  and  to  remain  five  years  in  his  establishment.  He  en- 
gages to  ^ve  them  three  sorts  of  instruction  ;  viz.  elementary,  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  cosmographv ;  technical,  as  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  and  all  the  trades  ^ich  belong  to  them,  such  as  butchery,  meal«> 
making,  spinning,  distillery,  brick -making,  &c.  &c.;  practical,  that  is,  how 
to  work  in  or  execute  all  these  rural  occupations,  male  as  well  as  female, 
including  spinning,  tailoring,  milking,  cheese-makins,  &c.  The  establi^* 
mkeUt  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  November,  18S5;  in  the  dbcourse  pro- 
nounced on  which  occasion,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  children  have  com- 
pleted their  education,  they  will  be  fit  to  embrace  any  of  the  difierent 
professions  which  belong  to  rural  economy ;  such  as  miller,  twiker,  innkeeper, 
gardener,  forest-keeper,  bridi^maker,  distiller,  &c. 

All  the  labours  of  the  establishment  are  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils ; 
an  account  is  to  be  opened  for  each  individual,  in  which  he  is  to  be  chai^d 
with  the  prime  cost  of  his  food,  clothing,  and  instruction,  and  credited  with 
the  estimated  value  of  his  labour,  and  if  at  the  period  when  he  leaves  the 
establishment  there  should  be  a  balance  in  his  favour,  it  is  paid  him.  Baron 
de  C.  calculates  that  in  most  cases  the  pupils  vdll  have  something  to  receive. 

Verhandlun^en  dei  Vjgrenu,  &c.    Transactions  of  the  Pnissian  Gardening 
Society.  Part  IV.   Berlin.  4to.   8  pi.   5  thdlr. 

The  prindpal  paper  in  this  Part  is  on  the  construction  of  hot-houses, 
by  Mr.  Otto,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Schramm,  inspector  of  buildings,  or 
what  we  should  call  surveyor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
judicious  treatises  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where,  as  Mr.  Otto  observes  in  his  introduction,  that  department  of 
garden  architecture  has  undergone  an  entire  revolution  withm  the  last 
twenty  years.  Six  of  the  plates  are  in  illustration  of  this  treatise,  (which  is 
also  published  separately,  price  2  thr.  10  gr.)  and  the  remsdning  two  are  of 
Cassia  rostrata,  and  Hibiscus  fugax,  handsome  stovo-plants,  with  yellow 
flowers.  All  the  papers  in  this  and  the  preceding  parts  will  afterwards  be 
duly  examined  with  a  view  to  extracts ;  here  we  have  only  room  to  notice 
the  establishment  in  Esslingen  of  a  society  for  sending  out  botanical  col- 
lectors ;  a  much  better  plan,  in  our  opinion,  than  joining  that  department 
with  horticulture. 

Italy. 

Ti  Fattore  di  Campagna;  or,  the  Land  Steward ;  a  monthly  agricultural 
Journal.    Milan,   svo. 

The  number  for  May  contains  an  aUe  article  on  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  agricultural  population,  and  on  the  means  of  accomplisning  this  pur- 
pose. These  means  are  the  Sunday  and  holyday  schools  for  teacning 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  younger  diildren ;  and  week-day 
schools,  to  be  established,  and  in  ^reat  part  maintained,  by  the  principfu 
proprietors,  for  teaching  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the  theory  of  their 
effects,  and  also  the  operations  and  theories  of  the  various  rural  arts  most 
connected  with  a  country  life,  such  as  the  various  branches  of  building,  the 
art  of  the  miller,  baker,  brewer,  smith,  veterinary  surgeon,  &c  The  Sun- 
day schools  are  to  be  entirely  managed  by  the  locsd  cler^,  and  not  to 
commence  till  after  the  church  service  has  been  completed ;  the  schools  of 
practical  instruction  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  land-steward  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  is  established ;  and  foreign  languages,  religion,  and 
politics  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  instructions.  In  many  cases,  the 
whole  of  these  instructions  will  be  given  by  the  steward  alone ;  in  othen 
he  will  have  competent  assistants,  and  chieny  fi'om  the  local  clergy.  The 
principal  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  proprietors,  but  a  part  also  by  the 
pii|)ils,  on  tnc  principle  that  what  costs  nothing  is  but  little  valued.  — 
The  cause  of  knowledge  is  prospering  all  over  the  world. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Notices  of  New  Works  in  the  Press,  Sfc. 

ArbtucuUnsit ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Growth  and  Culture  of  the  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  and  Stivwberry.  By  R.  F.  D.  Livingstone,  Vaux- 
hall,  Surrey,  bubscribers*  names  received  bjr  Mr.  Harding,  Bookseller, 
St.  James's  Street,  and  by  the  Author,  Exhibition  of  Fruit  IVees,  Wands- 
worth Road,  VauxhalL 

A  New  EdUion  of  Meteorological  Essay Sy  by  James  Frederick  Daniell, 
Esq.  F.R.S. 

DeUcuB  Sylvarum.  Mr.  Strutt,  the  Author  of  <*  Sylva  Britannica,''  a 
splendid  series  of  portraits  of  remarkable  trees,  in  imptfial  folio,  is  prepar- 
ing for  publication,  Delidse  Syl varum ;  or.  Select  Views  of  Wild  and  Ro- 
mantic Forest  Scenery,  drawn  from  Nature,  and  etched  by  himself.^  ^ 

Hooker  and  Taylor*s  Muscologia  BrUanmca,  The  second  edition  of 
this  work  is  ready  for  publication,  and  will  contain,  many  new  Mosses 
and  six  supplementary  Tables. 

Hortus  Siccus  Londinensis ;  or,  a  Collection  of  dried  Specimens  of 
Plants  growing  wild  within  Twenty  Miles  round  London,  named  on  foe 
Authority  of  the  Banksian  Herbarium,  and  other  original  Collections.  By 
D.  Mariano  La-Gasca,  late  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
of  Madrid,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and 
of  many  other  Scientific  Academies  in  Europe. 

This  work  will  contain  specimens  of  all  the  plants  growing  spontane- 
ously in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  round  London,  considering  the  Royal 
Exchanee  as  a  centre. 

.  It  will  be  published  in  parts,  each  containing  twenty-five  plants,  fixed  on 
stout  yellow  wove  post  folio.  Each  species  will  be  on  a  separate  leaf,  and 
so  disposed,  that  the  work  may  be  bound  in  volumes  of  four  parts  without 
any  injury  to  the  specimens.  They  will  be  fixed  to  the  paper  by  means  of 
slips  of  paper  pasted  with  glue,  so  that  should  it  be  wished  to  examine  the 
plants  more  conveniently,  they  may  be  removed  without  any  fear  of  break- 
ing them. 

With  the  name  of  the  plant  will  be  given  the  place  or  places  where  it 
may  have  been  found,  and  the  time  of  its  flowering.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
state  those  places  where  the  same  plant  is  to  be  met  with  m  bpain,  of 
whose  Flora  but  very  little  is  generally  known;  thus  the  Author,  whilst 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  the  English  Botanist,  wHl,  at  the  same  time,  be 
serving  those  of  his  own  country  who  very  much  desire  correct  information 
of  the  Plants  of  Linnaeus, 

Although  tlie  Author  has  studied  Botany  with  unremitted  attention  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  does  not  altogether  trust  to  his  own  knowledge, 
and  the  names  of^  the  plants  are  given  afler  having  been  compared  with  me 
Herbarium  of  the  immortal  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  (now  in  the  possession  of  the 
celebrated  R.  Brown,  Esq.)  the  plants  of  which  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  the  original  Herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  of  Aylmer  Bourke  Lamb^t,  Esq. 
and  those  of  the  Messrs.  Sowerby,  who  possess  the  original  plants  from 
which  were  executed  the  engravings  for  the  "  English  Botany."  These 
plants  were  described  by  the  learned  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  author  of 
the  "  English  Flora,"  and  carefully  compared  with  those  of  the  Li  maean 
Herbarium  possessed  by  the  same  author.  The  Author,  assisted  by  his  two 
eldest  sons,  will  every  year  be  able  to  publish  six  Parts. 

Subscriptions  for  the  work  will  be  received  at  the  house  of  tie  Author, 
95.  Camden-Place,  Camden-Town;  at  the  library  of  Mr.Salva,  124.  Re- 
gent Street,  and  at  G.  B.  Sowerby's,  F.  L.  S.,  156.  Regent  Street.  The 
amount  of  subscriptions  to  be  1/.  each  Part.  Subscriptions  to  be  paid  on 
receiving  the  different  Parts. 

Part  L  b  ahready  published,  and  it  is  intended  to  pubUsli  one  Part  every 
other  month. 
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Professor  LapGasca,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  the  Author  of  the  in- 
teresting article  on  the  Botany  and  Gardening  of  Spain,  given  in  our  first 
volume  (p.  235.);  and  whoever  recollects  the  feeling  manner  with  which 
this  truly  amiable  man  deplores  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  relates 
his  own  unhappy  situation,  **  a  fugitive  and  a  proscript  from  his  native 
country,"  will  join  with  us  in  most  heartily  wishing  him  that  success  which 
he  merits,,  not  only  as  a  Botanist,  but  as  a  victim  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
the  general  progress  of  society.  Little  do  many  of  our  readers  know  the 
arduous  struggles  for  existence  incident  to  a  person  situated  like  Professor 
La^-Grasca ;  it  is  necessary  to  have  undergone  certain  changes,  —  to  have 
drank  one's  self  of  the  cup  of  misfortune,  —  to  form  an  idea  of  the  almost 
hopeless  adversity  of  his  case.  Yet  Mr.  La-Gasca's  resignation,  meekness, 
firmness,  and  even  cheerfulness,  are  truly  exemplary,  and  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  moral  sublime.  Occupation  and  employment  are  the  re- 
sources to  which  he  must  have  recourse,  and  on  these  accounts  we  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  meet  with  a  full  measure  of  demand  for  his  Hortus 
Siccus. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  work  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  practical  botany  is  unquestionable ;  it  will  be  of  particular  mterest 
to  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  this  study,  as  it  furnishes  the  easiest  of  all 
ways  of  knowing  plants  by  sight ;  and  a  stock  of  this  sort  of  knowledge 
laid  up  in  youth,  and  which  may  be  done  by  a  Hortus  Siccus  within  doors 
or  in  a  city,  creates,  like  &  taste  for  sketching  landscape,  a  distinct  source 
of  enjoyment  for  walks  in  the  country  during  the  af^er-period  of  life.  It 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  as  the  indigenous  plants  of  twenty  miles 
round  London  will  include  most  of  the  native  plants  of  common  occurrence 
in  Europe,  any  one  knowing  by  sight  all  that  will  be  contained  in  the  Hortus 
Siccus  Londinensis,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  very  respectable  know- 
ledge of  plants. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  prospectus  that  Mr.  LarGasca  has  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  the  first  botanists  about  London.-  To  such  botanists  in 
the  country,  as  have  specimens  of  indigenous  plants,  we  would  suggest, 
that  their  duplicates,  or  a  part  of  them,  would  in  all  probability  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  Mr.  LarGasca.  We  would  farther  suggest  to  such  of  our  read^ 
as  do  not  know  much  of  botany  themselves,  or  who  wish  to  have  it  taught  in 
an  easy  and  effectual  manner  to  their  children,  that' they  might  order  from 
Mr.  LarGasca  dried  plants  for  this  purpose  with  great  benefit.  They  might 
for  example  give  any  or  all  of  the  following  orders. 

A  Hortut  Siccta  to  illustrate  each  of  the  Twentj^'four  Clasiet  of  lAntiiBut, 
and  the  principal  Orders  in  each  Class  ;  which  might  be  done,  exclusive  of 
binding,  for  any  sum  from  5l.  to  20/. 

A  Hortut  Siccus  to  illustrate  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Natural  System, 
as  far  as  respects  Hardy  and  the  Common  Hot-house  Plants ;  from  7/.  to 
50/. 

A  Hortus  Siccus  of  the  Plants  most  commonly  met  with  in  Great  Britain, 
whether  Natives,  in  Culture,  or  preserved  in  Hot-houses ;  say  as  many  sorts 
as  can  be  afforded  for  2L  3l.  5l.  7/.  10/.  20/.  &c. 

A  Hortus  Siccus  of  the  Plants  of  any  particular  Counirv^  which  would  be 
very  useful  for  persons  going  abroad ;  or  of  any  particular  Class,  Tribe,  or 
FamUv  of  Plants,  as  the  Grasses,  Clovers,  Heaths,  Common  Weeds,  Medi- 
cinal Plants,  Poisonous  Plants,  &c.  &c.  might  be  ordered,  and  the  price 
either  limited  beforehand,  or  lef);  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  La^-Gasca. 

Our  anxiety  that  Mr.  La-Gasca  should  be  fully  occupied  will,  we  trust, 
be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  him  for  having  gone  into  so  much  detail  without 
saying  any  thing  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  our  readers  for  having  oc- 
cupied so  much  room,  in  showing  now  he  may  best  be  rendered  use^  to 
many  of  them.  We  shall  only  forther  add,  that  any  intermediary  service 
that  we  can  render,  it  will  afford  us  the  greatest  happiness  to  undertake. 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

«  Sir, — I  accept  with  pleasure  the  proposition  which  you  have  made  to 
me,  of  giving  you  from  time  to  time  some  remarks  on  the  state  and  progress 
of  horticulture  in  France,  and  I  feel  myself  much  flattered  that  you  think 
me  worthy  of  assisting  you  in  your  ardent  and  useful  work.  The  success 
of  your  attempt  to  give  to  a  branch  of  industry  hitherto  too  imperfectly 
explored,  a  direction  more  precise,  and  an  elevation  quite  rtew,  cannot  fell 
to  contribute  to  the  amehoration  of  society  generally ;  and  that  amelio- 
ration has  been  and  is  the  consfmt  end  of  the  wishes  and  the  efforts  of  good 
men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries. 

It  has  become  a  proverb  that  Tourainey  that  fine  province,  which  has  so 
many  allurements  tor  your  countiymen,  is  the  Garden  of  France^  It  might 
be  added  with  more  truth,  that  France  is  the  ^den  of  Europe.  What  a 
genial  mildness  of  temperature !  What  a  vanety  in  the  seasons !  What 
ridiness  and  diversity  of  produce !  What  great  and  admirably  disposed 
geographical  advantages  in  respect  to  shelter !  What  a  fine  climate,  and 
what  fine  harvests  !  But  although  Touraine  sends  her  confiiures  to  all 
countries,  —  although  the  fleets  of  Is^e  convey  the  firuita  of  its  fertile 
valleys  as  far  as  the  shores  of  America* ;  although  Normandy  so  oflen  regales 
the  Great  Is/tf  with  its  vessels  loaded  with  apples ;  although  Burgundy  now 

E rides  hersdif  in  seeing  her  grapes  ripen  in  the  climate  of  New  Holland  f ; 
ow  far  short  we  come  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others  of  improving  the 
bounties  of  nature  I  The  less  they  cost  us,  the  less  care  do  we  take  of  them ! 
The  walnut  and  the  olive,  the  orange  and  the  grape,  come  voluntarilv  to 
be  placed  upon  our  tables.  Hardly  has  spring  rSieved  the  blossoms  which 
were  readv  to  burst  forth,  than  the  cherry,  the  gooseberry,  and  the  straw- 
berry redden  in  our  sight :  the  snow  still  covers  the  mountains,  and  yet 
tender  and  delicate  herbs  are  already  strewed  on  the  plain.  Winter  ap- 
proaches ;  it  besets  our  metropolis !  In  Rrovence  tne  last  rays  of  an 
autumnal  sun  ripen  there  herbs  and  fruits,  the  late  enjoyment  of  which  is 
not  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  earliest  productions  of  spring ;  and  the 
violet  of  Montpellier  crowns  the  banquet-cup,  which  we  can  still  fill  like 
you  with  excellent  beer,  if  we  have  not,  like  you,  the  taste  of  giving  the 
preference  to  Champagne. 

It  is,  therefore,  onlj  necessary  to  put  in  action  so  many  elements  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  to  do  this,  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  wilL    It  is  to  this  that  I 

*  Every  year  cargoes  of  (hut  grown  in  the  vale  of  Grosivandan  are  sent 
from  Grenoble  to  the  United  States. 

t  Wine  has  been  drank  at  Port  Jackson,  made  there  from  grapes  grown 
on  plants  sent  firom  Bui^gundy. 
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cheerfully  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life.    It  must  be  confessed,  that  for 

the  last  thirty  years  great  obstacles  have  presented  themselves  to  the  simple 

cares  which  the  earth  demands.     I  shall  not  retrace  the  sad  picture  of  the 

Past, —  alike  by  the  beaters  and  the  beaten,  the  statues  of  Flora  and 
^omona  were  quickly  thrown  down,  and  substituted  by  that  of  Bellona. 
The  Germans  have  encamped  in  my  garden.  I  have  encamped  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Germans ;  and  it  was  ivifh  sword  in  hand  that  I  vi^ted  the 
botanical  collections  of  Schonbrunn  (Vienna);  Schauenburg,  (near  Minden); 
Stuttgard,  and  Petrowskoi  (Moscow).  I  have  said  of  others,  as  they  have 
said  of  me,  Barbarus  per  segetes  /  It  had  doubtless  been  better  for  both 
parties  to  have  stayed  at  home  and  planted  their  cabbages.  We  are  returned 
there,  and  the  rising  taste  for  gardening  becomes  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
guarantees  of  the  repose  of  the  world. 

But  man  needs  examples,  precepts,  and  stimulants;  and  his  natural  weak* 
ness  is  such,  that  even  in  tne  road  which  conducts  him  to  his  happiness 
he  requires  to  be  supported  and  encouraged.  In  the  great  political  period 
which  has  preceded  our  restoration,  a  woman  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  France ;  the  graces  much  more  than  power  attracted  arts  around  her, 
and  Malmaison  was  created.  Berthauer  designed  the  gardens,  Bon- 
pland  formed  the  collection,  and  directed  its  culture,  and  Redout^  lent  his 
pencil  to  aid  in  its  description ;  these  nanies  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
horticultural  miracles  which  were  performed  at  Malmaison  in  three  years. 
All  has  disappeared ;  —  to  the  pomp  of  exotic  vegetation  has  succeeded  the 
pomp  of  funerals,  and  of  that,  which  Racine  would  have  called  the  reisn  of 
a  moment,  ther^  remains  no  more  than  an  obscure  monument  in  a  vulage 
church.  But  let  us  accept  of  the  happy  presages  of  Villencuve,  L'Etang, 
and  Rosin.  *  These  pronuse  to  throw  a  new  lustre  round  agriculture  and 
botany.  I  hope  to  recount  to  you  in  detail  the  labours  which  a  taste  for 
these  arts  has  already  executed ;  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  Escalero  (stair* 
case)  of  St.  Cloud  covered  with  peaceable  laurels,  placed  there  for  the 
amusement  of  the  royal  child. 

Amongst  the  private  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  horti- 
culture, Mr.  Doublat  of  the  Vosges,  Mr.  Boursault  of  Paris,  and  the  Baron 
de  Papenheim  near  Fremont,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  zealous 
of  these  latter  times.  Mr.  Doublat  has  formed,  on  a  mountain,  near  Epinel, 
a  garden  open  to  the  public,  which  combines  extensive  distant  prospects  of 
a  bold  and  wild  country,  with  home  scenery  enriched  with  the  choicest 
exotic  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  The  Baron  de  Papenheim  had  succeeded 
in  forming  on  his  estate  of  Combe-lap-Ville  a  collection  of  more  than  400O 
species  ofhardy  plants,  of  which  he  was  going  to  print  a  very  interesting 
catalogue^  when  ne  was  lost  to  botany.  This  excellent  man  persevered  in 
making  essays  on  the  acclimating  of  plants,  some  of  which  have  succeeded. 
As  to  Mr.  Boursault,  he  is  as  well  known  at  London  as  at  Paris,  by  his  en* 
lightened  taste,  and  the  ma^ificence  of  his  collection.  It  is  in  his  gardcoi 
alone  that  the  Telopea  speciosissima  has  been  seen  in  France.  The  Laurus 
cinnamomum,  cinnamon  tree ;  the  Garcinia  mangostana,  and  the  Ardisia 
paniculata,  have  produced  with  him  flowers  and  fruits.  He  possesses 
without  doubt,  the  finest  Araucaria  excelsa,  Brazilian  pine,  of  Europe. 
The  large  plants  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  border  his  walks,  bnng 
their  seeds  to  perfect  maturity :  he  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  a  taste 
for  rare  plants.  Commerce  is  greatly  indebted  to  him ;  and  all  Paris 
knows^  that  in  a  f(lte  which  he  gave  last  winter,  all  the  ladies  received,  on 
entering  the  saloon,  a  nosegay,  composed  of  different  sorts  of  camelliii. 
Doubtless  every  person  cannot  display  such  botanical  rarities.    But  we  have 

*  Seats  of  Madame  fa  Dauphine,  and  of  Madame  Itf 'Duchesse  de  Berry. 
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out  marM  ant  Jlevrt  (flotrer-inarket}, 
where,  twice  a  week,  our  gardeneri 
come  and  diiplay  for  ule,  by  the  break 
of  day,  the  moit  brilliant  producti  of 
their  induitry.  I  am  not  aware  that 
ninilir  establishmenu  exist  in  Lon- 
don. It  ii  Dot  euy  to  form  an  idea 
of  tlie  quantity  diiplayed  in  this  mai^ 
ket;  on  certun  days  there  i>  hardly 
room  to  contain  them.  However,  the 
whole  ii  sold  in  the  course  of  the 
morning, and  towards  eveniiu  thetabo- 
riousgardener  returns  cheerfully  home, 
without  troubling  himself  with  the  fate 
of  hii  flowers,  the  most  part  of  which 
fade  at  our  fetes,  and  some  also  die 
on  our  monuments  at  Fere  la  Ckmte. 
Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  es- 
teem and  my  rt^ard, 

**  Ix  CheTaher  Soulahoe  Bodih." 
Au  Jardin  de  Fromonl,  prti   Parii, 

Nmembre  S9.  1S26. 

GERMANY. 

Pamcum  Ggrmamcttm  ifig-  6S.)  — 
"  Sir,  in  the  notice  you  have  given  (in 
vol.  i.  p.  S3.)  of  the  <tifierent1dndB  of 
millet  cultivHted  in  Germany,  I  ob- 
•erve  that  you  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  mdbar,  or  German  millet, 
Panicum  Gennmicum ;  {  therefore 
oflbr  to  your  con^dcradon  the  fbllow- 
mg  obs^atJons  to  supply  that  ODii»> 
rion.  Ai  the  [dant  in  question  hat 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  an- 
oAer,  the  Panicum  Itaiicum,  p^mit 
me  first  to  state  the  specific  characters 
of  distinction: 

"PanicHn  germataeiaa:  {fig.H^,) — 
Smke  compound  close;  tpikelelt  (a) 
gtomerate,  nvoluereli  {b),  bristle-- 
shaped,  longer  than  the  flower;  ra- 
dW.  (ci  hirsute.  [Linn.  Spec.  8S.) 

"  The  Panicum  Itaiicum  is  distin- 
guished from  this  in  having  the  spike 
interrupled  U  the  bnse  by  several  in- 
terspereed  clusters  of  florets,  the  invo- 
lucrets  are  shorter,  and  the  rachis  is 
tomentose,  and  not  hirsute,  as  in  the 
Panicum  (jrennanicum. 

"  I  have  known  the  Panicum  Ger- 
manicura  as  a  millet,  and  cuttivtied 
it  with  other  species  of  the  like  habit* 

a  ^neral  botanical  collection  of  the 

— ma,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  it 
iver  been  cultivated  for  any  other 
vurpose,  until  I  was  informed  of  the 
%ct  by  Sit  Thomas  Tyrwhitt ;  Rnd  it 


(Jpnima, 

had  ever 
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is  to  that  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  infonnadon  on 
the  properties  of  the  Pftnicum  Germanicum,  and  the  eneraving  (from 
which  Jig.  62.  is  taken)  of  the  plant  which  accompames  these  re- 
marks. Count  Malabailla,  President  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  Bohemia,  states  that  the  German  millet  is  cultivated  in  the  Grerman  do- 
minions of  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  in  the  Bannat,  where  it 
obtained  the  provincial  appellation  of  Mohar*  The  plant  is  an  annual, 
and  often  attains  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  according  to  the  soil.  It  delights 
in  a  light  moorish  soil.  It  is  sown  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
and  a  half  peck  per  acre,  and  slightly  harrowed  in.  It  is  cut  either  for 
green  food  or  to  be  made  into  hay.  The  hay  is  found  to  be  so  nouri^ine^ 
uiat  in  Hungary  the  horses,  when  fed  with  it,  are  reduced  to  almost  huf 
their  usual  allowance  of  oats ;  and  in  winter  oxen  are  entirely  fattened 
with  it. 

Professor  Shoenbum,  of  Pest,  in  Hungary,  likewise  bears  testimony  to 
the  value  of  mohar ;  he  says  that  all  farmers  assert  it  to  be  very  nutritious 
and  an  excellent  fodder.  He  remarks,  that  it  grows  best  in  a  light  humid 
soil,  and  that  it  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  boggy  soils,  after,  they  have 
been  drained. 

Mohar  has  been  tried  on  Dartmoor,  and  found  to  succeed  so  well  as  to 
perfect  seed ;  and  as  it  appears  to  grow  and  come  to  maturity  with  unusual 
quickness,  and  that  when  cut  it  is  made  into  hay  with  very  little  loss  of 
labour  or  of  time,  these  circumstances  hold  out  strong  inducements  to 
make  trial  of  the  seed  on  such  farms,  in  die  northern  parts  of  the  king^ 
dom,  as  are  sid^ect  to  a  scarcity  of  fodder  in  winter. 

Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  has  sent  for  seed  of  the  mohar  fsom  Grermany,  in 
order  that  a  fair  trial  may  be  given  to  the  plant  in  the  ensuing  spring  on 
soils  adapted  to  its  culture  and  situadons  where  its  properties  will  be  duly 
appreciated.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  G.  Sinclair. 

New  CrosSy' Surrey f  Jan,  1^21, 

As  Mr.  Sinclair  will  probably  recdve  a  pordon  of  the  seed  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt,  whose  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  our  readers,  such  of 
them  as  wish  to  give  it  a  trial  may  write  to  New  Cross,  or  to  their  seeds* 
man  to  apply  there.-  —  Cond, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Botanic  Garden  at  Bade.  —  On  the  7th  of  September  I  visited  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  where  I  nodced  a  fine  plant  of  the  Mimosa 
catechu  and  Stapelia  planiflora,  in  bloom,  unprotected.  Altogether 
the  garden  is  of  limited  dimensions :  there  is  a  small  pond  with  aquadc 
pkmts ;  from  its  centre  bsued  VLJet-d^eaUy  and  it  was  surrounded  with  rock 
work  covered  with  alpine  plants.  What  I  thought  most  worthy  of  remark 
was  the  Aruttdo  donax^  fifteen  feet  high,  and  two  fine  specimens  of 
Cacttu  heptagonus,  one  in  flower  fourteen  feet  high.  They  stood  as  sen- 
tinels at  the  entrance,  and  had  always  been  exposea.  J.  M. 

Jan.  2J.  1827| 

ITALY. 

Manuring  the  Vine  wWi  the  Shoots  pruned  from  it,  has  been  found  very 
advantageous  by  G.  Ramello,  an  Italian  culdvator.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  best  manure  for  every  plant  is  the  mould  produced  by  decayed 
plants  of  its  own  kind ;  for  no  other  mould  can  contain  its  constituent  in- 
gredients in  such  nicely  adjusted  proi>ordons.  Some  plants,  and  especially 
those  of  domestic  culture,  will  attain  great  vigour  when  supplied  with 
powerful  animal  manures;  but  by  such  manures  other  plants  are  killed. 
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lliere  is  perhaps  no  plant  susceptible  of  cililture,  that  will  not  gfrow  in  the 
earth  of  plantf  of  its  own  kind,  or  that  might  not  be  supplied  with  plants 
of:  its  own  kind  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure.  It  might  be  worth  while 
trying  what  could  be  done  with  florists'  flowers,  buU>8,  heaths,  &c.  by  such 
treatment. 

A  Marriage  Tree^  generally  of  the  pine  kind,  is  planted  in  the  church- 
yard by  every  new  married  couple  in  uie  parish  of  Varallo  Pombio,  in  the 
Tyrol ;  a  fine  grove  of  pines  is  said  to  shaae  this  church-yard,  and  it  must 
oe  recollected  that  the  pine  of  the  Tyrol  claims  to  be  ranked  as  a  fruit-tree, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  timber,  being  the  Pinus  pinea,  the  kernels  of  the  cones  of 
which  are  frequently  served  up  in  the  dessert  in  Italy  and  the  southern  Alps, 
as  almonds  and  nuts  ure-in  England.  {JBibHot  Ital.,  Sept.  1826.  p.  433.)  . 

'  HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

TVaifUng  en  quenovUle.  —  This  mode  of  trdning  standard  pear-trees  is 
very  generally  adopted  in  private  gardens  in  the  Netherlands,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, as  respects  the  saving  of  room  and  avoiding  injurious  shade  to 
the  vegetables  near,  are  obvious.  Its  expediency,  however,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  produce  of  fruit,  is  not  so  clear.  Occasionally,  a  few  trees 
are  seen  bearing  a  pretty  fair  crop,  but  in  general  they  seem  much  less 
prolific  of  pears  than  of  superfluous  shoots,  demanding  the  knife  of  the 
pruner,  ana  thus  confirming  Mr.  Knight's  remark  as  to  the  constant  effort 
required  to  impose  on  any  tree  a  form  different  from  its  natural  one.  {Note 
of  a  Friend.) 

Trees,  Hedges. — ^The  trite  remark,  that  a  people  generally  attain  some- 
thing like  perfection  in  those  matters  to  whicn  they  have  long  directed 
their  attention,  is  exemplified  in  the  very  different  management  of  trees  in 

gublic  walks,  and  of  qdickwood  hedges,  in  the  Netherlands.  The  hornbeam 
edges  are  well  trained,  though  often  clipped  so  thin  as  not  to  form  a  very 
substantial  fence ;  but  quickwood  hedges,  which  have  only  recently  been 
adopted  here  and  there,  are  verv  injudiciously  managed.  Small  weak 
plants  are  originally  planted,  and  afterwards  trained  to  trellis-work  at  a  great 
expense ;  the  necessity  of  cutting  them  down  after  a  year  or  two's  growth, 
in  order  to  have  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  seeming  unknown;  so  that 
the  fence,  after  many  years,  is  still  weak  and  strangling.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Belgians,  like  the  Dutch,  manage  their  plantations  of  trees 
for  public  walks^  whether  elms  or  limes,  amnirably.  They  always  plant 
them  of  a  considerable  size,  firom  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  imd  Iwo  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  having  been  so  ordered,  by  previous  transplantihg  or 
^gg^'^g  round  them  in  the  nursery,  as  to  have  an  abundant  mass  of  roots. 
When  planted  out,  they  cut  off  the  head,  leaving  them  bare  poles,  or  with 
only  a  few  twigs,  thus  at  once  ensuring  the  future  vigorous  growth  of  the 
tree,  and  dispensing  with  all  need  of  stSies.  After  suffering  them  to  grow 
untouched  one  or  two  years,  all  the  branches  are  cutoff  below  the  strongest 
leading  shoot,  left  to  form  the  head  of  the  fiiture  tree,  which  in  a  few  years 
becomes  as  strai^t  and  handsome  as  one  not  headed,  and  far  more  Vigorous. 
In  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  .to  plant  trees  in  their,  intended  tiite  at 
the  proper  season,  they  are  transplanted  in  autumn  in  hampers  of  earth  (as 
is  sometimes  practised  in  England  with  fruit-trees,)  and  these  hampers  are 
then  sunk  in  trenches  in  the  nursery,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  ciit  oflPas  in 
ordinary  planting.  When  it  is  wished  in  the  ensuing  summer  to  transfer 
%he  trees  thus  treated,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  each  in 
transplanted  along  with  its  hamper  into  its  destined  hole,  and  can  thus  be 
safely  removed,  however  hot  the  weather,  without  experiencing  any  check. 
In  fhis  waj^  T  saw  about  one  hundred  lime-tre^s,  six  to  eight  feet  1:^,  and 
^xnit  tMro  inches  in  diameter,  planted  on  some  ground  adjoining  the  wm 
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stiMei  of  tlie  PHnce  of  Chrsnge  at  BruMeh,  die  latter  end  of  June,  1626 ; 
and  theto  trees,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  watered,  never  flagged  during 
tlie  subsequent  period  of  intensely  hot  weather.  At  the  time  ofmini^atit* 
iag,  their  tops  had  made  several  strong  shoots,  and  the  points  of  the  roots 
of  many  of  them  protruded  through  the  interstices  <^  the  sides  of  the 
hampers.  Nothing  farther  was  done  than  making  each  hole  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  hamper,  and  filling  the  space  surrounding  it  with  good  loamy 
soil.  (/M.) 

GVoxj-ddm^f.— When  the  Belgians,  who  have  little  access  to  turf,  wish  steep 
banks  to  be  covered  with  grass,  they  first  form  them  of  earth,  made  into  a 
sort  of  stiiOT  mortar,  and  cut  to  the  requisite  slope,  and  then  cover  the  sur- 
face with  good  rich  scmI,  mixed  up  into  a  plaister  with  water  and  grasB  seedt^ 
which  soon  spring  up  and  cover  me  whole  with  verdure.  (Ibid.) 

HorticuUural  Faticies.  —  The  Belgians  have  a  flEmcifiil  sort  of  flower-pot, 
resembling  a  miniature  ruin,  with  an  adjoining  stump  of  a  tree,  in  both  wnich 
various  cavities  are  left  for  the  reception  of  succulent  plants  requiring  little 
earth.  In  such  a  pot  you  see  an  aloe,  a  cactus,  and  two  or  three  sorts  of 
mesembryanthemum,  not  indeed  always  flourishing,  but  at  least  gnnuingy  and 
occupying  little  space ;  and  though  die  idea  is  not,  perhaps,  m  very  good 
taste,  yet  it  is  one  of  those  nicknacks  in  which  citizen-fiorists  may  be  allowed 
to  indulge  diemselves.  The  curious  sometimes  leads  to  the  useful,  and  a 
genuine  love  of  plants  may  be  often  first  excited,  in  some  breasts,  by  the 
wond^ment  caused  by  one  of  these  grotesque  flower-pots,  or  a  hedgehog 
of  crocuses.  In  the  same  class  of  horticultural  fandes  may  be  noticed  the 
small  pear-sht^d  gourds,  half  green,  half  yellow,  widi  longitudinal  streaks 
of  white,  converging  at  die  base  and  apex,  which  are  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Brussels  for  chimney-|^ce  ornaments.  These  pale  streaks  are  caused  by 
arranging  pieces  of  narrow  t^pe  on  the  gourds ,  so  as  to  exclude  firom  die 
influence  of  the  li^t  the  parts  wished  to  be  wMte.  (Ibtd.) 

NC^TH  AMERICA. 

VegeUakm  of  North  America.  —  Some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the 
botanists,  Drummond  and  Douglas,  are  given  in  the  January  Number  of 
Dr.  Brewster's  vety  excdlent  Journal,  of  a  gratifying  and  entertaioiin^  na- 
ture, from  which  we  have  made  a  few  extracts.  It  is  highly  interesting  to 
mark  the  ardour  and  industry  of  these  young  men  an  the  prosecutixw  of 
their  object.  Mr.  Drummond  thanks  Dr.  Hooker  **  for  being  the  means  of 
afibrding  him  an  opp<Mrtunity  of  exploring  scenes  so  congenial  to  his  inclin- 
ation ;'*  a  feeling  widi  which  we  can  very,  readily  sympathise ;  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  though  he  had  hurt  his  knee,  and  his  eyes  liad  become  so  dim 
that  he  could  hardly  use  his  gun,  yet  inoessandy  occupied  himself,  not 
only  in  collecting  specimens  and  seeds  of  plants,  but  birds,  insects,  and 
eveiy  object  of  natural  history.  He  finds  tune  also  to  cook  his  own  food, 
and  render  occasionid  serviee  to  the  natives ;  at  Oak  Point  he  met  a  chie^ 
a  fine  old  roan,  who  was  desirous  of  the  luxury  of  bein^  shaved,  and  this 
service  Mr.  Douglas  very  kmcHy  performed,  and  was  repaid  by  Tha^mnx- 
ci's  company  ^  all  along  the  coast,  and  GO  miles  up  the  Cheecheelin  river." 
Mr.  Dou^ssays  nothing  of  the  female  Indians,  but  we  have  no  doubt  lie 
will  bestow  a  certain  sfaure  of  attention  upon  them ;  indeed,  a  young  man 
in  his  sitoatioB  ooght  not  only  to  attend  to  his  professional  porsutts  as  the 
main  <^ect,  but  ought  also  to  lay  in  a  stodc  <m  moral  and  miscellaneout 
advehtnres  to  reflect  upon  in  future  days  of  ease  and  retirement  at  home. 
(^Brewiter*tEdm.Jotim,J<an.lZi1ip.\l6*^ 

Botanical  Associaiiatu.  -^  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travds,  mentions,  that  wjieh 
botanising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the  idea  of  home  and  all  its 
endearments  was  recalled  by  finding  certain  plants  common  there  which 
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were  also  conimbn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  S|)eaking  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Gepr^,  Mr.  Scouler  states,  "  We  saw  plenty  ofMetuaesia 
ferrugineaf  but  not  yet  m  flower ;  we  found  various  species  of  TrilUum  and 
Smilacina ;  but  no  plant  we  found  gave  us  more  pleasure  than  the  Hookeria 
lucent,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  as  it  brought  to  mind  our 
distinguished  botanical  preceptor,  to  whose  instructions  we  had  been  so 
much  indebted.     {Brewster* s  Joum,  No.  XL  p.  .57 .) 

Vegetation  round  New  York.  —  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.Dnimmond, 
a  botanist,  en^ed  in  the  N.  American  expedition  under  Captsdn  Frank- 
lin. '*  On  landm^  at  New  York,  I  was  first  struck  by  the  novel  appearance 
of  the  trees  growing  about  the  city,  such  as  Platanut  occidentalism  and  Cat- 
alpa  syringifolia,  with  their  curious  seed  vessels.  The  forests  near  New 
York  consist  mostly  of  oaks  and  deciduous  trees.  The  public  roads  are 
lined  by  poplars  and  willows,  probably  introduced,  (t.  e,  not  natives,}  but  at- 
taining a  very  large  size.  In  the  shade  of  the  forests,  I  observed  the  two 
umbellate  species  of  Wintergreen,  very  common,  Mitchella  repent,  &c.,  in 
the  marshes,  Pothos  faetida,  at  that  time  in  flower,  with  vestiges  of  numerous 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  new  to  me.  The  swamps  were  covered  by 
Juniperut  Virgimanay  and  the  Sarracenia  purpurea  was  common,  growing- 
amongst  the  Spkagni.  The  pine  barrens  are  covered  by  Pinut  retinota,  and 
the  remains  of  numerous  interesting  herbaceous  plants.  There  was  little 
variation  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  until  we  reached  lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  where  it  becomes  more  mountainous,  but  the  rocks 
appear  very  bare.    (Brewtter*t  Joum.  No,  -^/.JP.  110.) 

Edible  Plantt  of  the  N.  American  Indiant. — There  are  probably  very  few 
vegetables,  the  succulent  parts  of  which  might  not  be  eaten  and  afibrd 
nourishment,  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort-George, 
Mr.  Scouler  ^  met  a  number  of  Indians  in  the  woods,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  who  were  employed  in  collecting  vegetables,  as  the' young  shoots 
of  different  species  of  Rubus  and  Rosa,  and,  above  all,  the  tender  scoots  of 
the  horse-tail,  Equisetum  arvense,  which  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians.  {Brewster* t  Jojtm.  No.  XL  p.  57.)  The  roots 
'of  Phalangium  esciilentum  are  much  used  by  them  as  a  substitute  for  bread ; 
while  the  tubers  of  a  species  of  Sagittaria,  which  grows  on  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  river,  afford  an  agreeable  substitute  for  potatoes.  {Ibid.  p,60.). 

New  tpedet  of  Pinut.  —  Mr.  Douglas  writes :  "  I  rejoice  to  tell  yon  of 
a  new  species  of  Pinut,  the  most  princely  of  the  genus,  and  probably  the 
finest  specimen  of  American  vegetation.  It  attains  the  enormous  size  of'from 
170  to  220  fe^  in  height,  and  from  20  to  50  in  circumference.  The  cones 
are  from  12  to  18  inches  long  !  I  have  one  which  is  16^  inches  in'  length, 
and  which  measures  10  inches  round  the  thickest  part.  The  trunk  is  re- 
markably straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  till  witnin  a  short  space  of  the 
top,  which  forms  a  perfect  umbel.  The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and  yields 
a  large  portion  of  resin. .  Growing  trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been 
partly  burned  by  the  natives,  to^save  the  trouble  of  cutting  other  fuel,  (a 
custom  to  which  they  are  greatly  addicted,)  produce  a  substance  which;  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  say,  is  sugar ;  but  as  some  of  it,  with  the  cones,  will  soon 
reach  England,  its  real  nature  can  be  easily  and  correctly  ascert^ned.  The 
•tree  grows  abundantly  20  south  of  Columbia,  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Umptqun  tribe  of  Indians,  The  seeds  are  gathered  by  the  natives  in  autumn, 
pounded  and  baked  into  a  sort  of  cake,  which  is  considered  a  luxury.  The 
saccharine  substance  is  used  in  seasoning  dishes,  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar 
is  in  civilised  countries.  I  shall  bring  home  such  an  assemblage  of  specimens 
of  this  Pinut,  as  will  admit  of  a  very  correct  figure  being  made,  and  aJso  a 
bag  of  it«  seeds.'*     {Brewtter*t  Joum.  No.  XL  p.  114.) 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wates.  —  The  cultivation  of  sugar  appears  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  in  this  colony.  Two  vessels  laden  with  sugars  of  the  new  crop 
sailed  for  England  in  June  last.  Other  improvements  of  the  settlement  are 
still  in  progress.  Mr.  John  Macarthur  has  been  indefatigable  in  bringing 
forward  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  wools  of  the 
colony.  175,000  acres  of  land  on  this  side  the  mountains  are  to  be  mea- 
sured forthwith,  and  appropriated  .as  a  glebe  to  the  Australian  Church. 
This  quantity  is  independent  of  the  grant,  for  the  like  use,  over  the  moun- 
tains. 500,000  acres  also,  at  Van  Dieman's  Land,  are  destined  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Church.  An  order  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas, Brisbane, 
previous  to  his  departure,  for  the  appropriation  of  30,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  use  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  wno  are  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the.  aboriginal  natives  of  this  country.  In  mentioning  the  improvement 
of  these  distant  colonies,  we  should  undoubtedly  notice  the  advance  in  po- 
liteness. The  Van  Dieman's  Land  papers  state,  that  the  female  convicts 
lately  landed  **  are  quite  of  a  supenor  class  of  society,"  and  pass  many 
compliments  on  their  personal  appearance  and  accomplishments.^  (Brit. 
JForvk  Chrwh) 
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The  Botamcat  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Neu)ceutle-^on'Tyne,WBS  founded  in  1824.  ^  The  principal  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  this  Society,  when  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained,  is  the  possession  of 
a  garden  for  a  botanical  collection  and  arrangement  of  plants ;  and  for  ex- 
periments on  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  flowers ;  also 
to  promote  and  improve,  by  every  other  proper  means,  the  same  objects  :  for 
these  purposes  prize  medals,  or  other  premiums,  shall  be  awarded  annually; 
to  sUcn  persons  as  shall  be  declared,  by  proper  judges,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
preference."  It  **  consists  of  four  classes  of  members,  three  of  ordinary, 
(at  1/.  If.,  lOf.  6^.  and  5s.  per  annum,)  and  one  of  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding members."  We  alluded  to  the  prizes  given  in  1825  and  1826  in 
last  Number,  and  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  Falla,  jun.  and  Lambert,  have 
gince  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  laws,  reports,  &c.  and  a  specimen  of  their  (very 
handsome)  silver  medal.  We  observe  tiiat  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  have  presented  the  Newcastle  Society  with  their  large  silver  medal, 
to  be^ven  to  the  member  who  best  merits  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  and 
promised  a  continuation,  as  in  the  Dumfries  Society,  annually ;  a  proceeding 
which  we  think  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  duty  of  the  parent  society.  This 
medal  for  die  year  1826  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  gardener  to 
MattJiew  Bell,  Esq.  for  his  exhibition  of  ^oseberries,  apricots,  plums,  apples; 
and  strawberries.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Greorge  Gledston,  of  Netner- 
witton,  (p.  1 57.)  on  the  24th  of  August,  exhibited  and  received  a  medal 
for  a  winter  melon  of  the  following  extraordinary  dimensions :  —  '*  Length 
from  the  stalk  round  the  crown  end,  five  feet  nine  inches ;  girth,  five  feet  five 
inches;  and  weighing  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  It  was  beautifully  and 
very  regularly  formed  and  netted,  and  was  allowed,  by  every  one  who  saw 
it,  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  neighbourhood."  Mr.  6.  also  received 
medals  for  celery,  and  the  best  pine  apple.    In  1825  Mr.  Stephen  Maughan 
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received  a  premium  of  three  guineafi,  aa  **  the  gardener  of  first-rate  abilities 
who  had  remuned  longest  in  his  situation/'  he  having  been  gardener  to 
Morton  Jc^n  Davison,  Esq.,  and  that  gentleman's  father,  for  a  period  x>f 
flirty-five  years.  It  is  higmy  gratifying  to  record  instances  of  tnis  sort;, 
Which  reflect  credit  both  on  master  and  servant,  and  must  of  itsdf  be  a 
distinct  source  of  happiness  to  both.  At  one  time  it  might  certainly  be 
^d,  that  a  gwdener  situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  who  remauied 
twenty  or  tmrty  years  in  the  same  situation,  had  little  chiuice  of  keeping  < 
pace  with  the  progress  of  improvement.  But  this  is  much  less  the  case  at 
the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period,  in  consequence  of  the  esta« 
Mishment  of  XoceX  societies,  and  the  general  circulation  of  the  Grardener's 
Magazine.  We  h<^  to  be  able  to  add  also,  in  conseouence  of  the 
general  estaUishment  of  garden  HlNraries.  Bv  means  of  the  latter,  and 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  a  gardener  who  has  been  properly  in- 
structed in  his  profession  during  youth,  may  keep  up  his  knowledge  with 
the  progress  of  the  age,  however  remote  he  may  be  situated.  But  even  if 
diere  were  no  Gardener's  Magazine  or  load  Horticultural  Society,  it  could 
never  be  expedient  for  a  gardener  at  the  head  of  his  profession  to  change 
his  situation,  in  order  to  increase  his  knowledge  or  experience ;  and  here  we 
observe  with  pleasure  the  just  discrimination  of  the  J^(ewcasde  Committee 
in  making  it  a  condition  that  the  candidates  for  this  premium  should  be  of 
^  first-rate  abilities."  A  dolt,  with  an  easy,  indifferent,  or  absent  master, 
might  otherwise  have  obtained  the  honour. 

A  volume  of  communications  is  intended  to  be  publishedlby  the  Society 
in  August  next ;  we  have  little  doubt  they  wilt  soon  be  able  to  establish  a 
garden,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  this  institution  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  useful  of  provincial  societies.  We  hope  one 
object  of  their  garden  will  be  a  conspicuously  named  collection  ot  ha^dy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
system ;  and  next  a  collection  of  hardy  standard  fiiiit  trees.  These  will 
tend  greatly  to  promote  a  taste  both  for  botany  and  gardening. 

7%c  EstaUisliment  of  a  Florist  and  Horticultural  Society  at  Whitehaven  is 
in  contemplation.  •  Tne  neighbouring  county  of  Lancaster  has  long  been 
distinguished  by  many  societies  of  this  kind,  and  the  progress  of  usenil  and 
ornamental  garden  cultivation  has,  in  that  county,  been  comparatively 
^eat.  Attempts  were  formerly  made  to  carry  a  purpose  like  the  present 
mto  effect,  but  without  success.  ;  We  trust,  however,  that  the  lovers  of  hor- 
ticulture in  this  town  and  its  vicinity  will  now  feel  ibemselves  called  upon 
to  unite  with  cordiality  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  object  in  view»  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stimulus  to  exertion  given,  and  the  rivalslup 
created  by  such  a  tociety,  would  tend,  not  only  to  increase  the  enjoyments 
of  the  amateur,  but  the  knowledge  and  skill  of*^the  practical  man,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  harmless  luxuries  of  his  employer.  It  would  argue  more 
than  common  apathy  in  an^  one  who  is  fond  of  gardening  to  neglect  such 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  kuowledg^e  of  the  subject  at  an  easy  rate, 
and  we  could  find  no  excuse  for  the  practical  gardener  who  failed  to  pro- 
mote, by  every  means  in  his  power,  wnat  must  lead,  not  only  to  his  indivi- 
dual advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  delightful  art  he  professes.— -(C»m^r/a»  J 
Pacquet,  December  120  —  We  are  informed,  that  our  indefatigable  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Saul,  of  Lancaster,  has  been  in  some  degree  die  means  of  ori- 
ginating this  Society. 

Some  Seedling  Camellias  are  now  (Feb.  1.)  in  bloom  in  the  Comte  de 
Vande'sGrarden  at  Bayswater,  not  much  more  than  eighteen  months  from  the 
seed  poc^  and  one  seedling  has  bloomed  there  within  the  year.  The  way  in 
which  this  is  accomplished,  is  by  grafting  the  shoot  made  by  the  se^dlin^as 
soon  as  it  is  a  few  inches  long,  on  the  branches  of  a  full  grown  flowenng 
plant.  The  occasional  adoption  of  this  practice  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
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of  the  present  day,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  fivefid  of  phyiiolo^cal 
knowleoge.  For  this  knowledge  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  toHVIr, 
Knight ;  for  though  vegetable  phjsioloey  was  nearly  as  far  advanced  in  the 
closets  of  philosophers  in  the  tune  of  Duhamel,  as  it  is  now,  yet  it  is  tq 
Mr.  Knight  that  we  owe  its  confirmation  by  additional  experiments,  and  iti^ 
application  to  practice. —  Some  very  large  blosspms  of  Camellias  w^re  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Donald,  of  Woking,  in  the  third  week  of  December. 

Samples  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Seeds  were  exhibited  at  the 
Smitbfield  Cattle  Show,  on  the  I5th  of  December,  by  Messrs.  Cormack, 
Son,  and  Sinclair ;  among  the  latter  were  some  beautiful  seeds  of  the 
permanent  pasture  grasses  and  clovers  for  which  they  are  so.  celebrated; 
also  some  remarkably  fine  roots  of  the  most  improved  sorts  of  turnips, 
namely,  Swedish,  •  both  the  purple  topt  and  yellow  varieties,  white  globe, 
red  round,  stone  or  stubble,  and  green  round,  being  the  Only  specunens 
exhibited  there  this  season  in  the  seed  and  root  department.  The  roots  of  red 
mangold  wurzel,  and  of  the  gplden,  or  French  vanety,  were  remarkably  larg^ 
and  of  a  fine  ^ape.  In  saving  seed  from  superior  varieties  of  cultivated 
vegetables,  in  order  to  improve  the  value  of  the  plant  or  root,  or  to  keep 
up  the  maximum  of  value  which  the  root  or  plant  may  have  obtained,  the 
principles  of  form  or  shape  are  of  more  importance  than  mere  bulk;  for  the 
jBOi^ogY  between  animals  and  vegetables  as  regards  this  important  point, 
that  ot  reproduction,  is  found  to  be  very  great. 

TarpaulinSy  and  other  goods  in  their  fine  required  by  the  farmer,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ed^gton.  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Orchard  also  ex- 
hibited similar  articles.  Mr.  Cherry's  "horse-pads,  for  defending  tender  feet 
in  horses,  were  agidn  much  looked  afler  and  approved ;  and  Mr.  Webb,  a 
veteran  in  the  service,  attended  with  his  Amencan  fluid,  and  other  vete- 
rinary articles.  —  (A  Correspondent  who  was  present.) 

Mildness  of  the  Winter.  —  Ripe  strawberries  were  pulled  from  the 
natural  ground,  without  any  artificial  heat,  on  January  i.  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Knaresborough.  {Farm.  Joum.)  A  plateful  of  ripe  strawberries 
was  gathered  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Hampton  in  Arden,  War- 
wickshire, in  the  second  week  of  December ;  and  an  apple  tree  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  was  in  full  blossom  at  the  same  time.    (C.  F.  W.) 

Extreme  Cold  during  Night/or  1826.  — The  following  are  the  averages 
for  the  last  year,  as  inScatedby  a  self-r^stering  thermometer,  kept  by  Mr, 
Sinclair,  at  New  Cross,  Surrey.  January  30°,  February  58**,  March  38% 
April  40°,  May  31°,  June  55^,  July  SeP,  August  6S%  September  52°,  Octo- 
ber  48°,  November  39°,  December  41°.  Coldest  nights  m  ™  /»» 
January  15th,  15°,  and  16th,  15°;  second  coldest  January  1 4th,  16°.  Mr.  a, 
who  sent  us  the  details  at  length  for  every  night  in  the  year,  observes,  that 
«  dry  and  tedious  as  such  a  register  may  seem,  when  fully  considered  and 
investigated,  it  wiU  account  for  appearances  on  vegetation,  which  the  ob- 
servations  made  during  day  are  quite  incompetent  to  explam.  We  retire 
to  bed  with  our  thermometer  at  40°,  and  again,  by  the  first  peep  ot  dawn, 
find  it  at  39°,  perhaps  higher ;  yet  when  we  go  out  we  find  various  planU 
frost  bitten,  if  not  entirely  destroyed  by  frost,"  ^'  ^ 

Mangold  Wurzel.—''  I  have  a  field  of  mangold  wurzel  which  has 
produced  from  sixty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  seven  tons  per  Englwh  acre, 
tops  induded.  Above  one-fourth  less  when  the  tops  are  deducted.  The 
average  of  the  field  was  sixty-eight  tons ;  of  the  best  acre  eighty-five  and 
:  a  h^f  tons  ;  and  of  the  best  patch  of  ten  yards  scmare,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  one-third  tons  per  acre.  I  beheve  this  to  be  the  best 
Top  ever  raised  in  England."  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mn  John  ^^^^ 
bridge,  the  Land  Stewwd  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  Cannon-Hall,  Yorkshire,  to 
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hifl  brother,  the  Kboolmstter  at  Dalsell.  {Zhimft:  Omr.) — At  the  Autum- 
nel  Meeting  of  the  Breconshire  Agricultural  Sodety,  the  Rev.  Canon 
WiUiams  produced  a.  root  of  mangold  wurzel,  grown  upon  his  own  land, 
which  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  and  measured  twenty-one  inches  in  nrtfa, 
and  upwards  of  four  feet  in  length,  including  the  leaves  ;  and  so  convmced 
was  he  of  the  importance  of  this  vegetahle  as  an  article  of  husbandry,  that 
he  offijred  a  premium  for  its  cultivation.    {Form.  Jour.) 

Ertraordinaiy  Increaie  of  a  tingle  Polaloe. —  In  1825,  a  farmer,  at  Tice- 
faurst,  SuBBex,  grew  a  potatoe  that  weighed  five  pounds  end  a  hair.  At  the 
proper  season  of  the  fbllowiug  year,  the  said  potatoe  was  planted,  and  its 

firoduce,  on  being  carefully  dug  up,  measured  /our  butkdt  and  a  half. 
Brit.  Farm.  Chron.      Feb.  5.) 

A  Quantity  <•/  veiyjine  new  Potaloei  was  found  on  the  23d  ult.  on  re- 
moving a  heap  of  raga  belonpng  to  a  gentleman  In  Ulverston,  that  had 
been  lajine  some  time  without  being  disturbed.  He  intends  to  rwse  niio*- 
roonu  by  the  same  means.     (  Wetl.  Adv.     Februarv  S.) 

To  improve  the  Sixe  and  Health  of  Hyacinlii.  — TmmerBe  an  ounce  phial, 
filled  with  oxygen  air,  in  the  glass  where  the  hyadnth  grows,  with  its 
mouth  downwards.    {Neunp.) 

Granadiila.—"Tolbe  pioprietore  of  small  gardens,  it  may  be  interestii^ 
to  know  that  the  Pasraflora  edulis  (^.  63.)  mil  ripen  its  fruit  uiell  in  a 


<n  green-house.  A  plant  trained  up  the  end  sashes,  or  up  or  down 
one  or  two  of  the  rafters,  will  produce  a  conaderable  quantily  of  fruit. 
I  have  a  good  crop  every  year ;  they  are  scarceh'  any  trouole,  and  make  a 
pood  variety  in  the  dessert  at  this  season.  The  epedmens  I  send  were 
injured  in  gathering.     Some  people  prefer  them  with  a  little  sugar."     A.  B. 

The  friut  sent  were  larger  than  damson  plums  (a, — liill-size] ;  the  pulp 
yellow  with  dark  coloured  seeds,  and  the  flavour  peculiar,  but  very  agree- 
able.     CoTid. 

Increate  of  Camalioni  by  Sefd.  —  There  are  now  growing  in  Mr.  Saul's 
garden  Hermitage,  near  Lancaster,  forty  excellent  plants,  raised  ftom  one 
pod,  making  a  compact  line  of  plants  one  hundred  and  eighty  inches  long 
by  six  inches  broad.  The  ptm  was  taken  from  a  pink  flake  {General 
EliioU)  m  September,  1825.  — (S.  Jan.  3.) 

Modeb  of  Eitatei.  —  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  we  attempted  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  and  an  account  of  the  attempt  was  given  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  (vol.  vi.  p.  1 96.)  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Keoangtoo,  has  amplified  the 
idea,  and  not  only  models  extensive  territorial  surfaces  with  all  their  uothil- 
ations  and  surface  scenery,  but  copies  or  creates  particular  or  remarkable 
'  londscspet.     He  excds  in  the  composition  of  picturesque  benks  of  water. 
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broken  ground,  and  ruins.  We  have  seen  tereral  specimens  at  his  bouse 
io  Kensington,  and  we  think  he  mj^ht  be  advantageously  employed  by  ^- 
tleraen  about  to  execute  pieces  of  water,  cascadea,  rodc-work,  and  ruins, 
to  form  models  of  what  was  intended,  as  guides  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  \(ay  of  imitatioiis 
of  rude  nature  on  a  large  scale,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  convey  ideas  to 
workmen  by  drawings  of  such  scenes.  Models  like  those  made  by  Mr. 
Crowe  would  remove  every  difficulty,  and  as  objects  for  a  private 
museum,  models  of  remarkable  estates,  such  as  Blenheim,  or  Alton 
Abbey,  or  of  one's  own  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  would 
possess  great  interest.    {See  Part  IV.) 

Spanish  Hoe.  —  *<  Sir,  I  send  you  herewith  a  Spanish  hoe  (Jijg.64.  and 
see  p.  106.),  which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  your  Encyclopeedia  of  Gar- 
denmg,  and  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptance.  If"\  64 
find  it  a  most  useful  and  powerful  implement ;  it^ 
is  generally  made  of  three  sizes,  the  one  sent 
herewith  being  the  middle  size,  the  larger  is  used 
for  planting,  the  smaller  for  hoeing,  and  goes 
nearer  to  delicate  and  small  plants  without  injur- 
ing them,  than  any  hoe  I  have  met  with,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  gardener,  would,  I  believe, 
be  a  ihuch  more  efficient  tool  than  any  of  the  pre- 
sent hoes  now  in  use  in  this  country ;  it  is  used  with  a  handle  about  nine 
inches  lon^,  but  the  largest  size  with  a  long  handle  would,  I  conceive,  be  a 
most  admirable  and  expeditious  instrument  for  hoeing  turnips,  yellow  beet^ 

&C&C. 

**  If,  on  trial,  you  think  as  favourably  of  it  as  I  do,  you  mav,  perhaps,  in** 
dulge  your  numerous  readers  with  a  figure  of  it  in  your  usenil  Magazine ; 
in  uie  prosecution  of  which,  I  wish  you  every  possible  success,  and  remain. 
Sir,  &c.  Mentoe.*' 

"  November  20.  1826." 

Cheap  and  efficacious  Manure.  —  Raise  a  platform  of  earth  on  the  head- 
land ofa  field,  eight  feet  wide,  one  foot  high,  and  of  any  length  according  to 
the  quantity  wanted.  On  this  first  stratum  of  earth,  lay  a  thin  stratum  of 
lime  fresh  fi'om  the  kiln ;  dissolve  or  slack  this  with  salt  brine  from  the 
rose  of  a  watering  pot ;  add  immediately  another  layer  of  earth,  then  lime 
and  brine  as  before,  carrying  it  to  any  convenient  height.  In  a  week  it 
should  be  turned  over,  carefully  broken,  and  mixed,  so  that  the  whole  mass 
may  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  compost  has  been  used  in  Ireland; 
has  doubled  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  is  .said  to  be  fiur 
superior  to  stable  dung.  James  Reed. 

.  Bristol,  No,  14.  Broad  Street,  December  13.  1826. 

The  Uses  to  which  Salt  wiay  he  applied  is  a  subject  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  m  the  country  newspapers,  and  some  of 
the  magazines ;  the  following  are  extracts : 

Extirpating  Thistles  and  other  Weeds  Iw  Salt.  This  apnlication  of 
salt  has  been  recently  brought  into  notice  bv  Mr.  Sinclair,  of^  New  Cross, 
Surrey,  in  his  notes  to  Holmch's  Essay  on  Weeds  (p.  67.),  and  in  the  Far- 
mer's Journal,  (Dec.  18. 1826.)  Having  stated  in  the  former  publication, 
that  it  would  destroy  thistles,  and  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  employed  to  do  so, 
he  gives  us  proofs,  by  relating  the  practice  of  some  cultivators  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  following  is  the  substance  ot  his  letter.  Carduus  acaulis,  and  plants 
of  umilar  habits  of  growth,  as  Plantago,  Leontodon,  Rumex,  &c.,  are  e& 
fectualiy  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  little  salt  to  the  crown  of  the 
stems,  or  centre  of  the  spreading  leaves,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the 
space  occupied  by  a  half-crown  piece,  and  at  the  same  time  consolidating 
toe  salt  upon  the  spot  to  whicn  it  is  applied  by  one  pressure  of  the  foot. 
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In  a  few  days  the  leaves  beg^n  to  wither  and  dnr  up>  and  the  root  b  found  in 
a  state  of  decay.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  on  the  farm  of  T»  B. 
Evans,  jun.  Esq.|  near  Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  also  by  Mr,  Harris,  of 
K6ddtngton,  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Charles  Throgmorton,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, Lord  Althorpe.  in  Northamptonshire,  and  others.  The  latter  noble- 
man, who  is  eminently  distinguished  both  as  a  scientific  agriculturist,  and  a 
kind  landlord,  was  the  first  in  England  to  apply  salt  with  success  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  common  dock. 

Application  qfSaU  in  Ireland.  —  In  the  IrUh  Farmer's  Journal,  O.  W.  Irvine  itates,  ttiat  aU 
pei«Bnial  weeda,  the  roota  of  which  are  not  of  a  creeping  nature,  may  be  deaferojred  hjr  salt;  but 
he  thinks  the  best  mode  of  application  would  be  to  cut  the  plants  over  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible,  and  immediately  apply  the  salt  to  the  green  wounds.  ^    .       „    „,         .^     m 

^*  In  Justice  to  deceased  m^rit,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the  late  Mr.  Edgvworth,  of 
Edgeworthtown,  was,  many  yean  ago,  in  the  habit  of  recommen^g  saU  to  hia  tenant^  *?'<*«- 
stroying  docks,  &c.,  in  the  method  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  which,  perhaps,  was  long  before 
the  experiment  tried  on  the  farms  of  Viscount  Althorpe.  ^    ^    ,v  ^     .      *    ^ 

*<  Salt,  in  a  destroying  point  of  view,  is  also  useful  to  tlie  gardener.  In  the  bark  bed,  mnes  and 
other  tender  exotics  are  frequently  much  injured  by  worms  getting  into  the  pots ;  a  MtUe  salt 
occasionally  strewed  at  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  will  eflkctually  prevent  this. 
Auriculas,  polyanthuses.  Cape  bulbs,  &c.,  which  are  usually  kept  during  the  winter  in  frames, 
may  also,  by  this  means,  be  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  worms  and  slugs.  A  strong  solution  of 
salt  regularly  poured  over  gravelled  or  paved  yards  and  courts,  Ac,  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  would  destroy  the  weeds  which  give  so  much  trouble 
in  picking  them  out,  and  which  give  a  place  such  a  desolate  appearance  when  suffered  to  grow. 
ThU  I  observed  some  years  ago,  upon  throwing  out  on  a  paved  yard  some  pu^le,  after  having 
steeped  seed-wheat  in  it.  I  think  a  much  weaker  solution  of  the  same  might  also  be  usefUl  in 
preventing  worm  casts  in  mown  lawns  and  pastures.'*     (6.  IV.  I.  in  Irish  Farm.  Joum.  Jan.  la 

Bishop  Wat$on*s  Opinion  on  Salt  —  "  It  has  been  known  to  some  for  age^  though  perhaps  it  ia 
not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  too  much  salt  will  for  many  years  absolutely  destroy  all 
vegeUble  life,  and  ruin  the  land  on  which  it  ia  laid."  Bishop  Watson,  in  an  essay  on  salt,  gives  U4 
several  instances,  in  which,  when  any  land  or  town  was  condemned  to  be  unfruitful  or  desolat^  it 
was  always  sprinkled  with  salt ;  and  he  observes,  as  a  remarkable  thing,  that  it  is  still  usual  "^to 
raze  the  houses  of  rebels  and  traitors,  and  to  sprinkle  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  with  salt" 
He  tells  us  also,  that  when  the  soU  in  Cheshire  abounds  with  rushes  apd  weedk,  it  is  customary 
to  lay  a  quantity  of  rock  salt  upon  it,  as  it  is  found  utterly  to  destroy  evenr  vesetable,  and  that 
'*  some  of  the  AfHcan  and  Arabian  deserts  are  thought  to  be  barren  by  their  having  tpo  much 
salt  in  them,  while  many  parts  of  Baibary  are  reckoned  to  be  peculiarly  fhiitflil,  fh>m  thnr  con- 
taining a  less  quantity  of  it."  It  seems  evident,  that  salt  does  not  nourish  vegetation.  It  only 
putrifies  and  makes  useful  as  manure  all  the  dead  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  a  Ibod  for 
plants,  though  it  prepares  more  palatable  food  for  them  than  theywould  otherwbe  enjoy.  'Mr. 
Farkes,  in  his  Chemical  Catechism,  says  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hollingshead,  a  great  agri. 
cultttrist,  "  I  was  informed,  that  tmH  one  bukhel  to  six  bushels  to  an  acre  of  pasture  land,  always 
make  such  land  more  productive ;  but  that  a  lane  quantity  would,  for  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards, render  it  actually  sterile.**  Tbo  little  sslt  on  dead  animals  will  cause  them  to  putrify, 
-  where  more  will  cure }  whereas,  a  little  salt  will  nourish^nd  even  bring  to  life  vermin  after  su^ 
posed  death,  thoiigh  a  greater  quantity  will  kill  them.  These  are  very  curious  opposite  effecta 
on  the  dead  and  living  animal.    (Newcastle  Mag.) 

With  reference  to  the  Controvert^  respecting  Salt  as  a  Manure,  I  find  it 
stated  in  the  History  of  Renfrew  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a  Lord  Napier  took 

I  out  a  patent  for  improving  lands  by  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  in  1598, — 

"a  project,"  says  the  historian,  **  that  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded,  as 

I  itisHomore  hfeard  of.*^    {RobertsotCs  Continuation  of  Crawford^s  History , 

\  181S.   Com.  by  A.  W,) 

\  The  Loquat,  Eriobotrya  Japonica,  —  I  have  been  trying  some  experi- 

;  ments  with  this  fruit-tree,  by  grafting  it  on  pear,  quince,  medlai,  service 

I  and  white  thorn  stocks.    Those  on  the  white  thorn  flourished  beyond  all 

the  others ;  a  plant,  two  years  fi'om  the  time  of  grading,  planted  in  a  favour- 
able situation,  under  a  rock,  and  against  a  mud  cottage,  has  shot  upwards 
'  of  three  feet,  with  every  appearance  of  shortly  coining  into  fruit,  which  no 

doubt,  if  it  sets,  will  ripen  m  the  open  air  of  our.  climate.  («7.  S.  Boughtori, 
Mount,  Kent,)  —  Whoever  wishes  to  try  experiments  on  this  fruit,  £ould 
endeavour  to  procure  scions  of  the  very  best  varieties,  which  at  present,  we 
believe,  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
or  that  of  Lord  Powis.  The  variety  in  common  cultivation,  is  supposed 
to  be  as  inferior  to  what  might  be  produced,  as  a  crab  is  to  an  apple.  This 
remark  will  apply  generally  to  rare  foreign  fruits  raised  in  this  countir  firom 
seeds,  and  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  oy  those  who  attempt  the  different 
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granadillos,  guavas,  mangoes,  &c. ;  if  possible,  plants  of  the  best  Tarieties 
should  be  imported  from  the  countries  where  they  are  cultivated.  The 
Loquat  is  said  to  be  already  a  garden  fruit  in  Malta. 

A^orpHon  of  HetU  in  ffot^kotuei.  —  "  Captain  Wight,  R.  N.,  it  is  said, 
proposes  to  introduce  in  bot-houses  certain  dark  metallic  substances  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  returning  it  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house."  {Newsp.) 

The  Seeds  of  the  LtUmmaniy  have  poisoned  eight  cows  in  die  neighbour- 
hood of  Oswestry.  Mr.  Beckett,  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  that  town,  is 
of  opinion  that  this  poison  belonesto  the  class  of  narcotics.  {Countj^  Chron,) 

Jdvlberfy  Plantation  at  Slough. — **  Dear  Sir,  I  have  collected  every 
ihformatioti  I  could,  and  have  been  to  see  the  grounds.  I  found  the  plant- 
ation  quite  in  an  infant  state,  situated  in  a  field  contiguous  to  Slough, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bath  road,  about  a  mile  from  Salt  Hill,  and 
in  the  parish  of  Upton-cum-Chalvey.  The  field  contains  eighteen  acres, 
fifteen  of  which  are  already  planted ;  and,  considering  the  extreme  dryness 
of  last  season,  the  trees  have  made  astonishing  progress.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
hazelly  loam,  the  subsoil  chiefly  brick  earth.  Previous  to  planting,  it  was 
trenched  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  and  manur^  when 
planted.  The  principal  trees  are  standards,  in  rows  fifteen  feet  by  eighteen 
f^rt,  with  dwarfs  between,  to  remain  only  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  the  space  between  is  at  present  occupied  as  a  nursery  for  young  trees, 
principally  from  Italy,  and  chiefly  from  seed.  They  appear  to  be  from  three 
to  ioMT  years  old,  and  were  cut  down  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  ground 
last  spring.  They  have  since  made  shoots  from  eighteen  inches  to  four 
feet  high.  Those  intended  for  standards  will  again  be  cut  down  this  springs 
which  will  cause  them  to  shoot  vigorously  and  produce  fine  stems.  After- 
wards, they  will  be  treated  as  other  standard  fruit-trees.  Amongst  tliose 
from  seed,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  leaves ;  this  part  of  the  plant 
being  ^e  grand  object,  the  plants  producing^  the  largest  leaves  are  selected, 
and  marked  in  the  summer;  the  others  are  used  for  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  the  larger  leaved  sorts  in  the  spring. 

Should  the  company  succeed  accoraing  to  expectation,  they  intend 
building  a  manufactory  on  the  spot,  and  by  their  stock  of  young  trees,  I 
think  their  views  must  extend  beyond  this  very  limited  spot  of  ground.. 

Windtor^Jan.  16.  1827.  A  CoaaESPONDENT. 

Some  Gutiout  and  interesting  Ejcperiments  on  the  Smut  in  Wheat,  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  years  by  Dr.  Pew,  a  highly  respectable  physician 
of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  a  ^lass  of  rain  watar  were  put  fifty  smut 
balls,  which,  on  the  tenth  day,  exhibited  an  immense  multitude  of  minute 
animalcula,  which,  on  examination  with  a  microscope,  proved  to  be  of  two 
kinds ;  eel-like  insects,  and  very  minute  creatures  destined  to  be  the  food 
of  the  former.  The  eel-like  insects  amounted  to  about  thirty,  the  minute 
animalcula  to  several  millions.  In  the  course  of  a  month.  Dr.  P.  witnessed 
three  or  four  generations  of  the  eel-like  insects,  and  the  others  were  con- 
tinually regenerating ;  but  some  cold  nif  hts  about  the  middle  of  October, 
induced  torpor,  and  finally  death,  to  both  kinds.  **  From  this  last  curcum- 
stance,  the  Doctor  concludes,  that  severe  winters,  attended  with  much  frost 
and  much  snow  lying  long  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  most  efiectual  pre- 
ventive of  smut  for  a  time,  sensible  as  these  creatures  i^pear  to  be  of  cold. 
It  seems  also,  that  if  old  wheat  be  sown,  even  though  infected  with  smut 
balls,  little  or  no  smut  may  be  produced ;  which  is  accounted  for  on  the 
same  princ^^e  Chat  the  eggs  of  hens  and  other  birds  become  addled'by  long 
keeping,  so  those  of  the  smut  animalcula  fail  to  hatch.  The  Doctor  finds 
that  the  very  soO,  at  lensth,  becomes  infected  with  the  smut  balls,  and  that 
though  pure  and  dean  wbeat  be  sown,  smut  on  these  famdt  will  be  produced. 
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He  proves  also,  that  lime,  used  hot  from  the  kilns,  in  great  quantities,  viz. 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  efiectually  destroys  the  in- 
fection, and  frees  the  land  from  smut.**  {Com,  hy  2>.) 

Botanic  Garden,  Burv  St.  Edmunds.  — "In  the  year  1820  three  acres 
of  ground  were  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  ornamental  and 
scientific  garden  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the. 
town  and  neighbourhood,  who  might  become  subscribers  at  two  guineas  per 
annum,  the  proprietor  allowing  the  curator  to  dispose  of  such  superfluous 
plants  as  could  be  spared  from  the  collection,  to  be  purchased  (by  subscribers 
only)  at  a  moderate  price,  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment ;  and  as  the 
garden  has  now  amved  at  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  perfection,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  add  two  additional  acres  of  meadow  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  there  are  also  spacious  grass 
walks  and  rustic  seats  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Lark,  which  incloses  the 
east  end  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  upper  part  of  the  garden  is  chiefiy 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  more  ornamental  and  showy  plants  on  the 
borders,  the  quarters  being  laid  out  in  long  narrow  beds,  containing  the 
classes  and  orders  of  the  Linnean  arrangement.  Climbing  plants  and  shrubs 
ornament  the  walls  inclosing  two  thirds  of  the  garden.  The  grounds  are 
on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  ancient  vineyard  of  the  Abbe^,  divided  only  by 
the  river,  which  is  accessible  to  the  subscribers  by  crossmg  a  rustic  Swiss. 
bridge.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  for  which,  the  neighbourhood  is  proverbial, 
has  been  found  highly  beneficial  for  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  more 
rare  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants ;  it  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  summer  of  1826  has  proved  particularly  favourable  in  ripening  seeds  of 
many  tender  exotics  in  the  open  ground,  and  which  it  is  presumed  will 
ultimately  become  sufficiently  acclimated  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate.  In  order  to  encourage  a  taste  for  botany  and  horticulture, 
information  is  always  solicited  and  as  fi-eely  given.  The  terms  of  sub- 
scription are  also  reduced  to  one  guinea  per  annum  for  families  residing 
beyond  ten  miles  from  the  garden,  and  strangers  are  admitted  by  printed 
tickets  upon  application  to  a  subscriber.  I  hope  at  a  future  period  to  send 
you  a  plan  of  tne  garden  and  pleasure-ground  for  the  information  of  the 
raiders  of  your  interesting  and  useful  publication,  and  I  am.  Sir,  Sec 

•*  Chapel  Home,  Bury  St.  Edmund\  N.  S,  Hodson.** 

Nov,  18.  1826.*' 

Bones  as  Manure,  —  Sir,  Among  your  Domestic  Notices  (vol.  1.  p.553,j 
it  is  observed,  that  mills  for  grinding  bones  have  been  lately  erected  in  Lin- 
colnshire. I  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  bones  have  been  long  used 
in  that  county  for  manure ;  and  that  nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  steam-engine 
was  employed  for  crushing  them  at  firotherless,  near  Boston,  by  thelate 
excellent  Major  Cartwright,  who,  to  his  other  accomplishments,  added  great 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  whose  various  improvements  in  that  branch 
of  science  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Survey  of  Lincoln* 
shire,  published  in  1799.  Wishing  you  every  possible  success  in  your 
laudable  endeavours  to  circulate  information,  and  to  promote  cultivation, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

*'  The  Neighbourhood  of  Portman  Square,  A  Constant  Reader.'* 

Jan,  15.  1827.*' 

SCOTLAND. 

a  1 

Caiedxmian  Horticuiiural  Society,^ At  a  Committee  Meeting,  held  in 
October  last,  the  following  seedling  apples,  raised  at  Coul  by  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie,  was  examined.  No.  1.,  called  the  Tarvey  Codlin  (cross  be- 
tween the  Mankscodlin.and  nonpareil)  was  considered  a  very  good  and 
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well-flavoured  apple,  but  soft  in  the  pulp.  No.  2.,  the  Kinetlan,  a  beau- 
tiful fruit,  of  the  same  parentage,  was  regarded  as  more  juicy,  but  not  so 
highly  flavoured  as  No.  1.  J^o.  3.,  the  Contin  Rennet,  considerably  re- 
sembling the  nonpareil,  and  altogether  an  excellent  apple.  No.  4.,  Coul 
Blush  Apple,  a  pretty  fruit,  but  the  specimens  had  been  too  long  on  the 
tree,  and  it  was  considered  as  not  likely  to  prove  a  good  keeper.  Upon 
.  the  whole,  the  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  all  these  four  seedlings 
are  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  directed  the  secretary  to  request  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  favour  the  Society  with  grafts  for  the  Experi- 
mental Garden  at  Inverleith;  but  they  particularly  recommended  Nos.  1. 
and  5.  (the  Tarvey  Codlin  and  Contin  Rennet)  as  two  of  the  finest  seed* 
lings  that  have  yet  been  submitted  to  them.  The^  recommended  that  the 
Society's  honorary  silver  medal  be  presented  to  Sir  George  Stuart  Macken- 
zie, Bart,  for  these  meritorious  productions,  and  this  recommendation  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  De- 
oember. 

The  CaletUmitmHorHaiUural  Sockt^t  at  their  General  Meeting,  in  December  last,  awarded  the 
foUowins  priaes :  — 

Fbr  ike  best  Si*  Sorts  qf  Appla,  lately  introduced  and  not  generally  known  in  Scotland,  and 
which  have  been  found  to  ripen  well  on  ctandarda  or  espalien,  to  Mr.  William  Oliver,  gardens 
to  the  Earl  of  Rocdyn,  Dysart  House. 

For  the  greatest  Variety  of  good  Orchard  AppUSt  twoof  each,  with  their  names,  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Held,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Balcarras. 

For  Four  SeedUitg  Applea  qfkigh  promise^  to  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  gardener  at  Ladykirk  House, 
near  Coldstream. 

For  a  Collection  of  eteeUent  Wall  Pears,  including  several  fine  kinds,  not  senerally  cultivated  in 
Scotland,  narticularly  the  Winter  Beurre,  Passe  Colmar,  Pastourelle,  and  Monsieur' Jean,  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Hopetoun  House. 

For  the  best  Three  Bunches  cf  Retarded  Grapes.  &c.,  (White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh,)  to  Mr.  Danid  Sinclair,  gardener  to  James  Donaldson,  Esq.  Broughton  HalL 

For  several  Bunches  qfthe  JXack  Hamburgh  Grape,  in  good  condition,  sweet,  and  of  high  flavour, 
the  produce  of  vines  trained  on  the  rafters  outstue  the  sashes  of  one  of  the  glased  houses  in  Dal- 
keith  garden,  to  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  with  a 
request  that  Mr.  Macdonald  would  communicate  to  the  Society  an  account  of  this  useAil  prac- 
tice. 

For  several  larse  Bunches  (fthe  Tr^oH  Grape,  in  good  condition,  to  Mr.  James  Ross,  gardener 
to  Robert  Dewar,  Esq.  of  Muirtiank,  near  Glasgow. 

For  large  and  fine  Specimens  of  the  Pear  QMsnce.  Arom  trees  imported  ftom  Holland,  to  Mr 
James  Andie,  gardener  to  William  Grant,  Esq.  of  Congalton. 

For  an  esculent  Queen  Pine^  Apple,  produced  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  without  any  fire-heat,  to  Mr. 
Alex.  Bisset,  gardener  to  Colonel  Smith,  of  Methven. 

SpMsnens  qf  Walnuts  and  cf  sweet  Chesnuts,  as  large  and  as  well  ripened  as  those  usually  im- 
ported, and  also  specimens  of  the  sweet  almond,  nearly  ripe,  firom  an  old  standard  almond-tree  at 
Logie-Green,  near  Edinburgh,  were  presented  to  the  Committee  by  George  Yule,  Esq.,  and  thanks 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Yule  for  his  attention  in  a£R>rding  the  meeting  these  additional  and  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  uncommon  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  past  season. 

^  7Yie  List  of  the  Prize  Subjects  of  the  CaledoTiian  HorUcuttural  Society  for 
the  Year  1827,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  objects,  all  tending  to  call  forth 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  practical  gardener.  In  order  that  their  masters 
may  participate  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 
merit  of  advancing  the  horticulture  of  their  country,  we  would  suggest  to 
this  society,  and  to  such  others  as  think  the  hint  worth  improving  on,  to 
offer  a  set  of  premiums  exclusively  for  the  employers  of  gardeners ;  and 
that  these  premiums  may  have  a  distinct  character,  and  confer  a  real  honor 
on  those  to  whom  they  may  be  awarded*  we  propose  that  the  subjects  be  such 
as,  from  their  nature,  will  preclude  an  gardeners  from  entering  into  com- 
petition. We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  something  more  definite  as  to 
the  premiums  conferred  upon  gentlemen  for  effecting  objects  within  the 
proper  department  of  the  practical  gardener.  When  we  hear  of  Lord  A. 
B.,  or  C.  getting  a  medal  for  seedling  pears  or  plums,  we  immediately  think 
'  of  the  man  who  prepared  the  ground,  sowed  the  seeds,  and  probably  grafted 
the  500  shoots  made  by  the  500  young  plants,  on  the  branches  of  old  trees, 
(p.  230.)  A  gentleman  who  keeps  no  regular  gardener,  is,  we  think,  fully 
entitled  to  compete  with  the  practical  gardener;  but  a  gentleman  who 
keeps  any  other  gardener  than  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Knighrs  pine-grower, 
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**  who  does  not  know  a  letter  or  a  figure,**  ought,  in  oor  opinion,  never 
to  receive  a  premium  purely  professioniU.  We  sometimes  wonder,  indeed, 
how  men,  wno  have  objects  so  much  higher  to  aim  at,  can  think  it  an 
honour  to  be  distinguished  as  a  gardener ;  or,  thinking  it  an  honour,  how 
they  can  bear  it  *'  iuushingly  upon  them,"  conscious  as  they  must  be  that 
it  belongs  to  another,  and  that  it  is  almost  the  only  honour  or  distinction 
that  that  other  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  A  more  effectual  wav  for  a 
gentleman  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  his  gardener,  could  not  well  be  con- 
trived. Instuices  have  come  within^our  own  knowledge,  in  which  excellent 
gardeners  have  been  disgusted  with  their  situations,  in  consequence  of  the 
cream  of  their  labours  fc«ine  thus  skimmed  off  by  their  employers ;  and  we 
could  also  mention  several  gentlemen,  eminent  both  in  wealth  and  in 
intellect,  genuine  Englishmen  m  their  hearts,  who  have  first-rate  gardeners 
and  gardens,  who  have  expressed  their  decided  disapprobation  of  bestowing 
professional  rewards  otherwise  than  on  professional  men.  As  improvement 
ultimately  finds  its  way  into  every  thing,  we  would  suggest  that  in  future 
every  horticultural  society  which  offers  premiums  should  have  one  class 
exclusively  for  the  patrons  or  employers  of  gardeners ;  and  tibat  among 
the  standing  subjects  in  this  class  snould  be  the  following,  viz. 

The  establishment  of  a  garden  library  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
the  silver,  bronze,  or  iron  medal. 

The  erection  of  the  best  gardener's  house  and  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  &c.  the  cbuses  to  be  defined  by  the  society. 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  arboretum,  arranged  according  to 
the  natural  system ;  first,  second,  and  third  class,  &c. 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  plants, 
arranged  according  to  the  natural  system ;  first,  second,  and  third,  &c. 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  systema  vesetabflium  of  liifine  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  arranged  according  to  the  natursu  system,  or  the  Linnean 
system,  in  groups  on  lawn,  or  in  beds  with  gravel,  or  in  rows,  ftc.  &c. ; 
first,  second,  and  third,  &c.  &c. 

The  formation  of  a  local  flora  of  living  plants;  of  the -flora  of  anv  par^ 
ticular  country;  or  of  Europe;  or  of  the  temperate  parts  of  tte  world ;  or 
of  the  whole  world,  arranged  geographically  on  a  plot  of  ground,  laid  out 
like  a  map  of  both  hemispheres ;  the  torrid  zone  a  belt  of  hot-house,  and  the 
warmest  part  of  the  temperate  zone  covered  with  moveable  glass;  all  the 
large  rivers^  and  the  sea  containing  water;  the  mountains  raised  to  a 
scafe  of  their  actual  heights,  the  geology  correctly  imitated,  the  situations 
of  the  larger  cities,  &c.  marked  by  seats  or  buildings,  &c.  &c. ;  first,  second, 
and  third,  &c. 

The  formation  of  a  country-seat  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  in  the 
wood^,  shrubbery,  and  flower-garden,  a  complete  system  of  hardy  trees 
and  plants,  arranged  according  to  their  natimil  affinities,  &c. :  — the  Whest 
premium  to  be  given  for  the  place  of  the  smallest  extent,  as  that  would  be 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  expensive  to  execute,  relative^  to  the 
general  efiect  produced. 

These  are  merely  first  thoughts,  to  be  added  to,  varied,  improved  on, 
and  the  classes  defined  by  those  who  may  think  them  worth  attending  to ; 
we  could  add  a  great  many  more  subjects  requiring  the  combination  of  the 
master's  purse  with  the  servant's  skill ;  but  we  think  garden  libraries,  and 
gardeners  houses,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  begin  with.  The  comforts 
and  enjovments  which  a  garden  is  capable  of  afibroing,  tvfll  never  be  at- 
tained till  garden  libraries  are  as  common  as  tool-houses. 

Caledonian  Gardeners*  Society.  ^Gard.  Mag.  vol,  I,  p.  219.)— -At  tj^e 
last  annual  meeting  of  Ihis  institution,  Mr.  Thomas  Milmi^,  gardener,, Ab* 
bey,  was  elected  president :    Mr.  John  Notman,  slater.  High  Street,  trea- 
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surer ;  and  Mr.  John  Hay,  fruiterer,  Terrace,  secretary  for  the  present  year. 
And  prizes  were  awarded  for  rhubarb  stalks,  tulips,  wallflower,  brocoli, 
hardy  auriculas,  anemones,  apples,  and  currants.  {Scetsman^  Feb,  10.) 

lie  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  at  their  anniversary  meeting,  Jan.  9., 
received  a  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait,  in  imitation  of  Leghorn 
bonnets,  has  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection  by  Messrs.  A.  and  J. 
Muir,  of  Greenock.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  them,  and  which  were 
plaited  and  knit  in  Orkney,  by  females  at  their  own  houses,  were  of  uncom- 
mon fineness,  and  perfect  in  imitation.  They  were  made  from  the  straw 
of  the  common  rye,  the  grain  being  sown  very  thick  on  purpose,  in  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  and  cut  soon  after  it  comes  mto  ear.  The  straw  is  after- 
wards' bleached,  sized,  and  sorted  in  the  way  particularly  reported  by 
Messrs.  Muir,  the  joint  next  to  the  ear  only  being  used  for  plaiting. 

Premiumt  for  the  neatest  kept  Cottage,  were  given,  memorandums  being 
received  from  the  clergy  of  the  cottages  visited  by  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  parochial  duties  which  were  most  distinguished  for  cleanliness ;  and 
these  Ijoing  afterwards  visited  by  the  reporters^  a  selection  was  made  for 
the  premiums.  ., 

We€^e  Draining,  {Encyc.  of  Agr,  §  3972.)  has  been  extensively  prac- 
tised by  difierent  rentf  aying  farmers,  who,  independently  of  the  distinc* 
tion  conferred  by  premmms,  have  been  *<  doubly  paid  by  the  first  crop." 
On  the  whole,  this  society  maintains  its  character  of  usefulness.  (.&f. 
Courant^ 

Sotanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  lO/A.— -The  following  list  of  rBr« 
plants,  which  have  flowered  here  during  the  three  preceding  months,  was 
eoAununicated  by  Dr.Ghdiam,  to  Professor  Jameson's  Journal. 

Anlia  splnoca.  Thlt  pUmt  hai  stood  on  the  open  wall  three  winten^  protected  putkllywitS 
bEoom  twigiL  tMit  never  flowered  till  the  banning  of  November  lut,  having  nearly  reached  th^ 
top  of  a  wall  fourteen  feet  Mgh. 

Asplenium  flabellifolium.  Aster  pulcherrimus,  Banksia  integrifolia. 

Begonia  undulata.  We  received  this  plant  in  1826  from  Mr.  Otto  of  Berlin,  under  the  speci- 
fic name  here  adopted,  and  were  informed  that  the  native  country  was  BrasiL  It  has  been  Kept 
in  the  stove. 

Bignonia  candicans.    This'  plant  has  never  perfectly  evolved  its  flowers,  but  these  ^ave  vepeat. 


edlv  decayed,  both  this  year  and  last,  when  they  were  just  about  to  burst.    The  shrub  thrive^ 
well  in  the  stove,  and  is  trained  to  a  considerable  length  along  the  glass. 
Brexia  madagascariensis,  Buddleia  brasiliensis.    Seeds  communicated  to  the  Botanic  Garden 


by  Mr.  ^unneman  in  18S4,  and  received  by  him  fktnn  Russia,  under  the  name  here  adopted. 
I^rengel  quotes  under  Buddleia  BrtuiUemis,  B.  petfoUata  of  Humboldt;  but  this  is  quite  distinct 
Irom  our  plant  * 

Convolvulus  candicans.    Flowered  on  the  wall  outside  one  of  the  stoves. 

Crataegus  (Photinia  lind.)  glabra.  This  fine  plant  was  covered  with  fiowen,  on  the  open  w^ 
in  November,  and  will  continue  so  during  this  month  also,  unless  the  weather  prove  verysevera 
It  seems  probable  that  it  came  into  flower,  and  pushed  much  new  wood,  at  this  season,  in  conse- 
quence or  the  warm  rains,  which  succeedol  the  unusually  long  continued  hot  and  dry  weather  of 
cummer  and  autumn.  If  it  shall  prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  open  ground,  there  have  been 
few  more  desirable  additions  made  to  the  shrubbery :  and  it  has  already  Iwrne,  without  injury 
even  to  its  flowers,  a  cold  of  80^  Fahr.  (We  Icnow  of  several  plants  whicn  have  endured  the  last 
three  winters  u 


cordata,  and  E.  perfoliata.    These  two  plants  have  been  covered  with  buds  on  the  open  walfdur^ 


ing  several  weeks,  but  have  not  expanded  any  flowers.  They  have  not,  however,  been  in  tfa« 
least  injured  by  the  late  severe  flrosts ;  and  the  last  has  been  out  of  doors  for  three  years. 

Lantana  hirta.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  flrom  whence  the  seeds  were  brought  by 
Lord  Napier  in  1825,  and  Obligingly  communicated  to  ttie  Botanic  Garden.  They,  and  tiie  aeeda 
of  many  other  species,  some  of  them  entire^  new,  were  picked  by  his  Lordship  fit>m  plants  in 
the  wild  state  among  the  mountains  of  Arixaba,  or  Real  del  Monte.  It  is  much  to  be  ddUred 
that  others  of  our  countrymen  would  equally  profit  by  the  opportunities  afibrded  them,  of  ooifr 
tributing  to  our  knowledge  of  exotic  botany. 

Metrosideros  lanoeolata.  This  plant  has  atood  on  the  open  wall  for  tbMe  winters,  pntiaUy 
protedted  with  broom  twigs. 

Monarda  punctata,  Faiiisiflora  capsularis,  Patersonia  elauca,  PTlea  mucosa.    This  curious  little 

eant,  so  well  illustratefl  in  the  Collectanea  Botanica  of  Lindley,  has  for  several  years  flouriaheA 
\  our  stove ;  but  I  have  not  observed  it  Arequently  in  collections. 

Ruellia  anisophylla,  SUene  regie.  This  fine  plant  was  sent  while  in  flower,  Arom  Mr.  Fergu. 
son's  of  Raltb,  whose  gakdeoer  raisM  it  fiom  seed  fent  ftom  MontveoL    Vanda  restnita. 
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*  Dr.  Oiaham  remark^  thai  he  haa  often  obierred  that,  la  difftrent  leaaoiu,  certain  planta  flower 
much  before,  or  not  till  k>ng  after  their  luual  period,  when  the  itate  of  the  weattfer  would  hare 
led  us  to  expect  the  rery  rerene.  Thii  season,  the  hairy  leaTed  Launtt-tinua  will  not  be  in 
flower  till  towards  the  end  of  January ;  two  years  ago,  after  a  very  inferior  season,  it  was  in  taiXL 
flower  during  December. 

The  Arbutua  Andracknet  and  laurel-leaved  variety  of  Arbuhu  Unedo,  nailed  to  a  wall  with  a 
south  exposure,  are  considerably  later  than  plants  propagated  firom  the  same  stock,  and  growing 
as  standards,  though  the  soil  where  they  are  placed  be  equally  loose  and  dry.  The  tender  plants 
in  our  borders  seem  to  have  suflbred  less  ftorn  the  fWMt  which  we  have  had  lately,  than  they 
usually  do,  probably  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  for  the  rains  have  vet  penetrated  but  a  lit- 
tle wav  below  the  surface,  (Prt^.  JameamCs  Edht  PhU,  Jour.  Dee.  ISSQ,  p.  181)  These  and 
other  nets  mentioned  by  the  Proftasor,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  dry  summer 
retarding  the  progress  of  winter  flowering  plants,  and  the  stimulus  given  by  the  rain  to  autumn 
flowering  ones.  —  Contd. 

Culinary  Vegetabies,  durinff  the  last  Bummer,  were  scantily  supplied 
to  the  Emnbuj^h  market,  and  brought  double  the  usual  prices.  Flowers 
were  scarce ;  but  autumn  and  winter  firuits  abundant.  French  peacs  have 
ripened  sooner  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  than  usual,  and  as  they  do  not 
keep  well  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains,  the  dessert  will  be  but 
poorly  supplied  towards  the  spring.  Crassanes,  which  generally  last  till 
February,  were  over  in  December.  Though  apples  are  very  abundant,  yet 
apple-pies  come  but  very  slowly  into  fauiion  among  the  lower  classes, 
w^nuts  have  ripened  well,  and  are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  sweet  chest- 
nuts, a  thing  almost  unheard  of  in  Scotland,  have  been  brought  to  the 
dessert  «nce  October.  Grapes,  even  the  Black  Hamburgh,  have^ripened  in 
various  places  on  the  open  walls.  Portugal  laurel  berries  are  in  profusion ; 
the  Sweet  Bay  is  in  fruit  in  some  places;  Magnolia  grandiflora  var. 
Exoniensis,  and  Yucca  gloriosa  have  flowered ;  and  n'om  the  soil  not  bdng 
yet  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  rain,  the  wood  of  many  half  hardy 
exotics  has  not  yet  been  injiured  by  frost."  J.  B. 

December  20.  1826. 

A  Field  of  Barley  was  req)ed  on  the  tliird  week  of  December,  at  Sea- 
field,  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  which  was  sown  after  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  yielded  a  full  average  return  of  grain  of  good  quality.  {Netutp.) 

IRELAND. 

Mr,  Moggridge*t  Cottage  ttfttem  {Gard.  Mag,  p.  19.) ''  might  be  adopted 
here  by  any  spirited  proprietor,  with  equal  or  perhaps  superior  results. 
The  difficulty  of  which  Mr.  Moggridge  speaks,  as  **  arising  out  of  that  state, 
bordering  on  despair,  which  paralyzes  the  exertions  of  our  labouring  poor," 
would  scarcely  be  found  to  exist  in  Ireland.  Of  all  people  on  earth  the 
Irish  peasantry  possess  the  Nil  detperandum  most  peculiarly.  Indeed,  if 
they  nad  not  the  most  buoyant  spu*its  under  misfortunes,  they  could  not 
exist  at  all.    They  survey  life  ever  with  the  most  fiivourable  glance.    At 

E resent  they  are  slovenly  and  unimproving,  but  it  is  entirely  owing  to  not 
aving  an^^,  even  the  smallest,  interest  in  being  otherwise ;  for,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  effect  of  industry  and  neatness  on  the  pavt  of  the  Inm 
cottager  or  smidl  farmer,  would  be  to  raise  his  rent  enormously  as  soon  as  his 
tenement  fell  to  the  landlord  or  middleman.  The  Irish  landlord  endeavours 
to  increase  his  rent-roll,  though  his  tenants  may  be  ultimately  ruined.  The 
English  landlord  seeks  to  render  his  income  more  secure  by  extending  the 
comforts  of  the  occupier  of  his  ground.    {Irish  Farm.  Joum,  January  27.) 

A  Letter  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Irish  peeuantry  by  their  Employers 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  Steward  to  the  late  Earl  Famham,  we  must  defer 
till  next  Number..  We  regret  to  find  that  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal  is 
to  be  discontinued,  after  having  existed  fifteen  years.  The  Proprietors 
attribute  the  present  unprosperous  state  of  the  paper,  more  to  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  than  to  any  other  cause.  A  sum  of  neariy  2,000/. 
being  now  due  from  the  subscribers.    We  are  sincerely  sorry  for  this  dr- 
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cumstance,  not  only  because  the  paper  appeal«d^  us  well  conducted,  and 
calculated  to  be  of  real  use  to  ciiltivat<»v  of  the  ami,  but  because  it  indn 
cates  a  deeply  depressed  state  of  rural  society. 

Iriik  Furze^  Broom,  and  Fno.-^Ireland  possesses  varieties  of  the  furze,  the 
broom,  and  the  yew,  very  diflerent  from  any  yet  found  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Ulex  eurojkBftt  of  Ireland  is  more  upright  m  its  ^wth  than  the  common 

51ant,  more  compact,  but  much  softer,  and  scarcely  prickly  to  the  touch. 
*he  Irish  broom  is  very  remarkable,  and  seems  to  be  reuly  a  different  species 
from  CuHna  Mcoparhu,  (S^riium  tcoparium,  Auct.)  This  is  characterised  by 
the  poos  being  dabrous  on  the  sides,  but  furnished  with  a  maisin  of  sliort 
woolly  hair.  The  Irish  one  has  die  pod  so  totallv  ooveredwith  long 
woolly  hairs  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  like  balls  of  white  cotton.  It  in 
all  probability  will  be  round  to  be  Cytisia  ffrandijlorutf  a  species  hitherto 
found  only  m  Portugal.  Lastly,  the  Irish  yew  is  merely  a  shrub ;  the 
leaves  are  not  distichous,  as  in  the  common  Toxum  baccaia,  but  are  ouater- 
nate.  Of  all  the  three  shrubs  the  British  varieties  are  abo  found  m  Ir^ 
land,  the  abovementioned  being  rare.  {Prof.  JamewiCi  Plai*  Jour,  p.  907^. 
2}ecetnAer,  1826.) 

We  should  be  glad  if  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  or 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Lcwghrea,  would  inform  us  from  what  nurseries  in  Ireland  or 
Britain  these  plants  may  be  procured.  The  whin  and  the  yew  may  be  had 
abeiut  London,  but  they  are  rare. — Cond, 
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Dec.  B,  ThefoUowing  Papers  tuere  read :  —  On  Dahlias.  By  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  under-gardener  m  the  Arboretum  department  of  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Upon  the  Culture  of  Celeiy.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq;  F.R.S.  and  Iresident. 

The  following  Matters  were  exhibited :  —  Round  Tripoli  Onions,  grown 
by  Mr.  Barker  of  Edmonton,  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Judc^  F.H.S.  (four 
weighed  seven  and  a  half  pounds.)  Potatoes  from  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, F.HJS.  (four  weighed  eleven  pounds  eight  ounces.) 

Dec,  19.  The  following  Silver  Medal  was  presented :  —  To  John  Mot- 
teux,E8C|.  F.H.S.  for  his  great  attention  to  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  in  his 
Garden  m  j^^orfolk,  as  proved  by  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  its  produce  to 
the  Society. 

Thefollou4^g  Papers  were  read:  —  On  Orache,  its  varieties  and  culti 
vation.  By  Mr.  WiUiaiii  Townsend,  under-gardener  in  the  kitchen-garden 
department  of  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  On  the  destruction 
of  the  Caterpillar  on  Gooseberry  Trees.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Mr.  W.  Ohartres,  C.M.H.S.  A  plan  for  the  growth  of  the  Early  Straw- 
berries. In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  Bv  Mr.  James  Carrii^ton.  On 
the  esculent  Egg;  Plants.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Matthews,  A.L.S.  Description 
of  a  plan  for  growing  Mushrooms.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr. 
William  Young.  An  account  of  a  method  of  heating  Stoves  by  means  of 
Hat  Water,  employed  in  the  garden  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.  By  Mr. 
William  Whale,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bacon.  A  notice  of  six  varieties  of  Pears, 
recdved  from  Jersey  in  the  year  1826.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c« 
Asastant  Secretary  for  the  Garden. 

The  following  Matters  were  exhibited: —  Colmar  and  St.  Germain  Pears. 
Uvedales  St.  Grermain  Pear,  from  Mr.  Mobson  of  Jersey,  weighing  two 
pounds  twelve  ounces.    (This  is  the  pear  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent. 
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JuyeniB,  p.  245..)    Green  Providence  Pine  Apple,  and  a  silver  and  piidt 
striped  Surinam  Pine  Apple  from  Gregory  Gregory,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

AUofram,  the  Garden  of  the  Society:  —  Flowers  of  Tussilago  fragrans, 
of  two  coloured,  incurved,  and  other  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums.  Common 
fikiccory,  Italian  Succory,  Chicoree  a  feuilles  panach^es,  and  forced  Potatoes. 

Jan,  2. 1827.  Tkefollonmg  Papert  were  read:  —  Remarks  upon  crafting 
the  Pear  upon  Quince  Stocks.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretsurjr.  By  N&.  Tho» 
mas  Torbron,  F.H.S.  Account  and  description  of  the  difiSerent  varieties  of 
Raspberries  which  have  been  cultivated  and  examined  ip  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  By  Mr.  William  Sanderson,  foreman  in 
the  fruit  department  of  the  garden.  An  arrangement  and  description  of 
Gooseberries  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick  in  the  year  1826.  By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  under-gardener  in  the 
fruit  department. 
-    Jan.  16.   No  meeting,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Feb  6.  Several  books  were  presented,  and  some  papers  read  ;  two  by 
eardeners  in  the  employ  of  the  Society,  on  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries 
fruited  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick ;  and  one  by  a  foreign  corresponding 
inember,  on  the  state  of  Ghtfdening  at  Riga  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  Articles  exhibited^  were  woollen  netting  for  fruit  trees,  sent 
from  North  Wales  by  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  and  which,  including  carriage, 
can  be  delivered  in  London  at  5^.  per  yard ;  no  place  of  ^e  is  yet 
fixed  on ;  but  in  the  meantime  orders  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lindley,  at 
the  Society's  house,  in  Regent  Street.  (Gardeners  in  the  country  may 
write  to  their  nurserymen  to  apply  there.)  A  seedling  Camellia  by  Nf  r.  All- 
nutt ;  plants  of  the  common  and  white-flowered  variety  of  the  Primula 
sinensis ;  a  flower  of  Crinum  amabile ;  blossoms  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
one  of  the  few  hardy«shnibs  which,  planted  against  a  south  wall,  are  in 
bloom  during  December,  January,  and  February ;  purple  and  vari^ated 
Borecole ;  some  Apples  and  Pears,  and  forced  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb,  were, 
also  on  the  table.  Grafts  of  Knight's  early  Black  Cherry,  Jaune  H&tive 
Plum,  Rezi  de  Montigny  Pear,  and  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain ;  and  seeds  of 
Green  Turkey  Cucumber,  White  Turkey  Cucumber,  Union  Cabbage  Let^ 
tuce,  Vanack  Cabbage,  and  White"  Solid  Celery  were  given  away.  Part  V, 
of  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  it  was  announced,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  23d  of  February. 

Chimonanthus  frasrans  is  a  shrub  worthy  of  notice ;  one  or  more  plants 
of  it  ought  to  be  planted  against  a  wall,  in  a  warm  situation,  in  every  gar« 
den  where  the  peach  will  ripen  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  other  gardens,  it 
ought  to  be  planted  in  the  eround  in  the  conservatory  or  green-house,  or 
against  a  wall,  and  protected  by  a  glass  and  mats.  Its  Uossoms  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  the  odour  is  of  tnat  refreshing  kind  which  never  palls  on  the 
sense.  In  many  families  a  small  plate  of  the  flowers,  eamished  with  sprigs 
of  myrtle,  laurel  leaves,  or,  when  the  season  admits,  blossoms  of  Camellia, 
13  produced  every  morning  at  the  breakfast  table.  A  few  yards  of  wall 
covered  with  this  plant  will  afibrd  incomparably  more  enjoyment  than  as 
many  yards  of  peach-tree  or  grape ;  and  enjoyment,  also,  of  a  more  elegant 
character. 

Feb.  SOtk.  —  Among  the  papen  read,  was  one  by  Mr.  Macmurtrie,  of  Shugborough  Gardens,  on 
iron  hot-houses.  Mr.  M.  admits  the  elegance  of  these  structures  as  compared  with  wood,  and  aU 
lows  tiiat  they  are  well  adapted  for  lofty  green-houses  and  conservatories  }  but  so  decidedly  is  he 
against  their  use  for  forcing-houses,  and  especially  for  early  forcing,  that  if  a  new  house  were  to 
be  erected  at  ShuKboroush,  and  his  employer  proposed  to  construct  it  of  iron,  rather  than  hare  it 
of  tnat  material,  he  would  prefer  constructing  it  of  wood,  even  if  at  his  own  expense.  Iron  houses 
are  much  dearer  than  those  of  woo^  and  Mr.  M.  denies  that  they  last  longer.  TYiese  being  the 
opinions  of  a  gardener  of  great  experience,  whose  excellent  crops  and  new  mode  of  growing  pines, 
'&C.  (vol.  i.  p.  407.),  prove  nim  to  be  not  only  eminent  in  his  profession,  but  a  man  ofingenuil^  and 
alive  to  improyement,  the  reader  wiU  do  well  to  contrast  them  with  our  ideas  as  to  iron  hotJiouses 
(p^  1G7.).  written  under  the  strong  impression  made  by  the  range  erected  at  Syon,  and  with  a  pee. 
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vtous  geneni  pwtlaUtjr  to  Iran  ftructdret.  KohrithitandinK  Mr.  Bfacmurtrie*!  ezperloioe,  yet, 
we  oatlDot  avmd  beitif  of  oplnioo  that  iron  hot-hoiuea,  from  their  admitting  much  more  light 
to  the  interior  than  wooden  ones,  will  ultimately  be  found  even  peculiar^  adapted  for  early 
nmnng,  in  which  light  ia  lo  much  wanted.  We  abo  think»  that  if  the  nime  care  be  beitowed  in 
painting,  Ac  as  on  wood-work,  they  will  last  longer.  With  reepect  to  ezpcnae,  where  the 
roof  is  made  of  iron  rafters  and  sashes,  as  at  Syon,  compared  |rith  wood  it  is,  we  believe,  as  6  to  4 
or  4|.  But  opinion  is  of  little  value  compared  to  experience,  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
anxious  to  neutralise  our  own  perhaps  rather  partial  remarks,  by  the  sound  practical  judgment  of 
so  eminent  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Macmurtrie.  We  invite  him  to  fiivour  us  with  a  communication  on 
this  subject,  which,  however  much  it  may  diflfer  ftom  our  views,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  in« 
lert ;  having  no  other  ottfect  in  all  our  lucubrations,  than  the  promotion  of  unprovemen^  and  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  our  readers  •  and  well  ^noinng  that  these  objects  are  best  pn^ 
moted  by  flnee  discussion. 

Immense  Pear.  **  Sir  |  —  A  tradesman  of  this  island,  has  in  his  possession  a  most  extraor^ 
nary  fruit  of  the  pear,  which  grew  in  his  garden  this  year.  It  weighs  44|  oi.,  measures  16  inches 
in  arcumfercnce,  and  10  inches  from  the  top  to  its  base.  It  is  a  baking  miit,  and  has  been  called 
the  *  Belle  de  Jersey,*  and  also  the  *  Bateau  Oris  }*  but  Mr.  Saunders,  a  respectable  nurseryman 
hcra^  thinks  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Bon.Chrfitien,  to  which  fruit  it  is  allowed  by  all  to  bear  a 
great  resemblance.  [It  does,  being  the  Uvedales  $t  Germain,  noticed  as  above,  as  exhibited  at 
the  Horticultural  Society  on  the  19th  of  December.1 

**  While  I  am  writing,  I  may  as  wdl  acquaint  you  with  a  nweiei  of  imposition  which  has  been 
practised  on  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  an  individual  from  this  island.  This  person, 
on  being  about  to  vidt  the  metropolis  last  year,  begged  a  specimen  of  the  above  fruit  from  the  pro. 
prietor,  which  w^i^ed  about  86  ot. ;  this,  i  understand,  he  presented  to  the  Society,  as  the 
growth  of  his  own  land,  and  in  return  he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal,  for  having  produced  the 
urgost  pear.  The  proprietor,  on  the  return  of  this  person,  having  beaid  of  the  circumstance, 
immediately  forwarded  another  larger  fruit  from  the  same  tree,  which  weighed  S5  of. ;  but  it 
came  too  late,  and  the^real  proprietor  received  only  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Society.  [We 
believe  the  writer  is  mistaken  as  to  the  medal,  but  we  insert  his  remarks  to  encourage  vigilance.] 

**  lliis  person  attends  the  market  regularly  in  quest  of  the  largest  and  best  fruiu  of  both  the 
apple  and  pear,  intending  to  send  a  box  of  them  to  the  Sodety,  no  doubt  as  the  production  of  fala 
own  land,  and  in  return  for  which  he  entertains  hopes  of  being  elected  a  member.  [Here,  also^ 
our  correspondent  must  be  mistaken ;  for  if  the  individual  alluded  to  can  pay  his  foes,  he  may  be 
dected  a  member  without  the  troiU)le  of  sending  a  present  oC  fhiit,  and  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  risking  his  conscience.] 

^  I  hope  that  you  will  insert  thif.  and  prevent  an  impoiition,  likely  to  be  fovouted  by  tb«  dl»* 
tanoe  and  obscurity  of  this  island.    I  am.  Sir,  ftc 

••  Itie  qf  Jersey,  Dee.  6. 1896.  Juv«Nia»» 

We  have  inserted  these  extracts  from  a  long  letter,  trusting,  that  as  no 
names  are  given,  no  harm  can  be  done ;  while,  if  the  latter  part  of  the  state- 
ment be  correct,  some  good  may  be  the  result.  —  Cond. 
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FebruoTjf  13. — The  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  adequate  to 
the  demand  till  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  most  articles  got 
rather  scarcer  and  dearer.  White  and  purple  brocoli,  being  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  the  frost,  is  now  very  dear :  purple  from  4s,  6d.  to  6s.  per 
bundle,  white  from  5s.  to  \2s,  per  bunch.  Asparagus  has  been  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  through  the  winter,  but  now  sells  at  from  9s.  to  i2j.  per 
hundred ;  best  sea^^e  6s.  per  dish.  Pine-apples  have  hitherto  been 
abundant  and  cheap.  We  have  had  ample  supplies  of  Newton  pippins, 
and  Reinette  gris  from  America  and  France.  Our  own  apples  and  pears 
have  kept  very  badly  this  season  ;  they  are  now  scarce,  and  very  dear.  (J.  G.) 
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We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  suggestions  on  this  subject  have  been 
received,  as  we  expected  they  would,  with  general  approbation ;  and  though 
we  have  to  regret  the  indifierence  which  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  personal 
improvement  of  gardeners  in  some  nurseries  and  other  public  gardens,  yet  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  formation  of  at  least  three  libraries  i 
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vis.  at  Mr.  Mackft/s  nunery,  Clapton ;  at  Mn  Bannenmm*8  nnnerv,  Wal- 
ton, near  Liverpool;  and  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  gardens,  atWelbeck» 
Nottinghamshire,  which  emial  every  expectation.  A  library  on  a  smaQer 
scale  has  been  commencea  by  Mr.  Geoige  Fulton,  gardener  at  Northwick 
Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  some  village  libraries  are  in  progress  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  On  the  subject  of  village  rarden  ubraries,  we 
have  received  a  valuable  letter  signed  **  A  Constant  Female  Reader,"  to 
which  we  bee  particular  attention.  Could  we  only  insure  the  exertions  of 
the  ladies  and  the  clergy  in  our  fiivour,  we  should  nave  no  fear  of  this  class 
of  garden  libraries  looming  eeneral  throughout  the  kingdom.  Since 
we  received  the  letter  we  have  had  communications  vrith  several  gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  who  are  of  opinion  that  a  central 
London  hbrary  for  the  use  of  working  gardeners,  and  others,  might  be  esta^ 
blished  with  great  advantage  to  the  young  men  in  work  in  the  nurseries, 
and  in  private  gardens,  within  the  distance  commanded  by  the  errand  carts 
of  the  metropolis.  Many  amateurs  would  also  be  most  happy  to  subscribe 
to  sudi  a  library,  so  that  we  hope  the  subject  mav  be  taken  up  by  some 
booksdler  or  seedsman  as  a  matter  of  business.  There  never  was  a  finer 
opportunity  for  the  Horticultural  Society  to  do  great  good,  at  almost  no 
additional  expence.  They  have  only  to  devote  a  spare  room  of  their  house 
in  R^nt  Street  to  the  purpose ;  place  in  it  such  duplicates  of  books  as  they 
alreacfy  have ;  and  purchase,  fi-om  time  to  time,  and  receive  presents,  of  the 
other  requisite  books.  We  need  not  go  into  details ;  we  only  repeat  that 
the  Society  could  do  the  thing  cheaper  and  more  efiectually  than  it  could 
be  done  by  any  other  means ;  and  that,  as  a  Horticultural  Society,  thev 
ought  to  do  it.  We  hope  they  will,  and  also  that  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
cultural  Society,  and  all  the  provincual  societies,  will  follow  their  example. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  record  the  libraries  established  since  our  sug- 
gestions appeared,  premising  that  we  mean  to  number  them  in  the  order  of 
uieir  estabhshment,  and  that,  in  every  ftiture  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, after  the  preface,  will  be  ^ven  a  list  of  the  British  Garden  Libraries, 
public  or  private,  known  to  be  in  existence  at  the  time.  This  will  point 
out  the  best  places  for  young  men  to  seek  employment  at,  and  also  those 
nurserymen  who  have  done,  most  for  the  working  gardener,  and  merit  a 
corresponding  gratHudet 

No.  L  —  Mackay's  Clapton  Nursery  lAbrary.  Established  at  Clapton,  near 

London,  January  8.  1827. 

*'  Ufper  Qttfton,  Jan.  &  1887. 

"  Sir,— I  have  the  pleating  task  impoeed  upoD  mc  by  my  fellow  wornnen,  tt  tnfonning  you  that 
in  this  nunery  a  garden  library,  aooording  to  the  plan  luggettcd  tn  the  laat  number  of  your 
valuable  Macasine,  ha«  been  establinhed.  Yft  have  alwaya  bad  books  lent  uf  to  read  when  we 
choee  to  apply  for  them ;  but  it  ia  from  the  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Magasine  that 
we  date  the  establishment  of  a  regular  library.  The  next  morning  after  its  appearanoe.  our 
liberal  emplover,  Mr.  Mackay,  informed  us  that  he  meant  to  purchase  books  for  our  use,  ana  how 
far  his  intentions  have  been  carried  into  effect  the  following  list  will  show. 

*'  The  Ubrary  is  at  present  managed  by  a  committee  of  three  persons,  men  employed  in  the 
nursery,  who  are  to  be  regularly  elected  on  the  first  of  every  month ;  they  are  to  give  out  and 
receive  the  books,  keep  an  account  of  subscriptions,  purchase  new  books,  Ac  The  maaej  fbr 
the  support  and  increase  of  the  library  is  to  be  raised  by  laying  a  penny  per  week  upon  every  one 
in  the  nursery  who  reads,  and  sixpence  upon  every  one  sent  out  of  the  nunery  to  a  sitnatioDa 
whether  as  master  or  under  gardener.  Added  to  this,  our  emirioyer  has  put  his  name  down 
for  2s.  6d  per  week,  which  will  produce  a  Amd  amply  sulBcimt  to  make  all  the  additions  we  are 
likelv  to  require. 

**  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  us,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  a  Heibarium  of  the 
native  planto  growing  round  Londoni  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  shall  befbrmed  and  attached 
to  the  library^  as  being  the  most  efibctual  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  British  botany,  and 
also  as  materials  of  reference  to  the  young  men  who  may  come  after  us.  We  would  su^st  to 
VOQ  to  recommend  to  all  gardeners  who  have  garden  libraries  to  do  the  same  thing;  keeping  a 
list  of  all  planto  found,  their  habifats,  soil  in  which  they  grow,  sitnation  as  regards  altitude,  with 
anyother  particular  that  may  occur  to  them.  If  this  were  acted  upon  throughout  the  coun^  for 
only  a  few  years,  and  copies  of  the  listo  collected  together,  it  would  afford  excellent  materials  for 
ascertaining  the  localities  of  particular  genera  and  species,  and  also  the  geographical  distribuUon 
oCtl)e  British  Flora  genersllv.  Perhaps  you  wiU  say  woare  specuhiting  too  fkr  on  the  utility  of  such 
an  appeiidHgt  to  a  fardcp  Mbnuy.  I  will,  therefore^  leaTe  it  to  your  better  Judgment  to  dedda  bow 
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ftronrwigiB^lnnliitMi  pMtkuiMr  ogght  to  b*  Jbltoiwd  by  ou>  JMIpir  gMJaiMW.  There  uv 
lUU  other  addlttons  whtdi  we  intend  to  make  to  the  CUq;iton  Nunery  libiary  net  enumemted  in 
yoiir  oatalogue  of  materielaa  hut  which  we  aie  conrinoed  you  will  lee  ttie  neoetiitT  oC  Erery 
one  who  luw  thought  on  the  eutject,  will  agree  that  a  gaideuer  ou^t  to  undentand  land  turrey- 
taig  before  he  can  heoon«ldered  nt  for  a  tituation  as  anaeter  gaidmcr,  andooneequently  Ounter^ 
C3iidn,  to  allow  of  actual  practioe  in  the  fieMc,  beoomet  neoeiaary.  The  doidrometer  aliO| 
deiciibed  by  your  Tery  intelUgent  correipondent,  Mr.  Oorrie^  for  meeraring  the  h^ht  and 
contents  of  timber  trees,  we  also  consider  requisite ;  in  fkcta  mensuration  generally  is  a  necessary 
quahflcation,  and  if  »o,  the  instruments  for  acquiring  a  praettcal  knowledge  of  it  most  be 
necessary  also. 

**  How  &r  the  dURisicm  of  knowledge  may  be  promoted  amooc  gardeners  by  the  estshlishment 
of  garden  libraries,  time  alone  can  prore;  but  if  Mechanics*  Institutions,  aided  by  Mechanics* 
M«f*«»»««i  hare  inade  a  sensilile  change  upon  that  daes  of  sodecy  for  whidi  they  are  intended, 
iuray  It  is  not  too  much  to  presume  that  similar  causes  win  produce  similar  eflbets  among  gar- 
deners. Should  you  consider  any  part  of  this  letter  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Gardener's 
Magasine,  you  are  not  only  at  liberty  to  do  so.  but  it  win  be  esteemed  a  ftvour  by  a  few  of  your 
constant  readers.    I  am,  Sur,  (for  the  Clapton  Nursery  library  CommitteeJ  your  obecUent  servant 

*<  WnuAM  BMTOUL,  Secretary." 

The  list  of  books  referred  to,  enumerates  upwards  of  SjSO  volumes,  in- 
cluding all  the  reauisite  elementary  books,  a  number  of  liboks  for  seneral 
reading,  sudi  as  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  Chambers's  Encydopiema,  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c^  and  many 
valuable  books  on  natural  history,  botany,  gardenins,  &c.,  such  as  the  Lin- 
nean  Transactions,  Latham's  Birds,  Andrews's  Heaus,  Botanical  Raster, 
Cbtinese,  Geraniacete  complete.  Botanical  Magazine,  several  volumes,  Mar- 
tyn's  Miller's  Dictionary,  &c.  Mr.  Mackav  l^came  entitled  to  our  glob^ 
which  he  received,  and  also  Nicholson's  Encydopsdia,  and  30  other  vo- 
lumes from  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  This  Library,  therefore^ 
amounts  to  nearly  300  volumes. 

No.  n.  —  Thompson's  Welbcek  Garden  lAhrarv,    Established  at  Welbeck, 
near  Ollarton,  Nottinghamshire,  January  13.  1827. 

**  Wdbedt  Oardens,  Jan.  UL  18S7.    ' 
**  Dear  Sir,  — Mjr  son's  aukiety  to  obtain  your  prixe^  has  led  him  into  doulde  diligence.    In- 
dosed  you  have  a  lut  of  the  boolu  and  mathematical  and  surveying  instruments  j  in  addition  to 
which  may  be  mentioned  several  manuscripts  which  1  ptiwo  very  much. 

*'  In  my  endeavours  to  forward  my  pupils,  if  I  find  a  youth  worthy,  (like  my  late  and  present 
foreman,)  I  am  as  anxious  to  awist  him  as  my  late  flriend  Mr.  Speechly  was  with  me  j  I  reoonu 
mend  a  regular  series  of  studies,  and  take  them  through  the  elementary  sciences,  and  especially 
surveying,  according  to  the  seasons :  showing  them  mv  rude  surveys,  and  sketches,  &c.,  some  of 
which  are  of  40  years'  standing,  and  leading  them  on  from  ancient  to  modern  practice.  I  have  by 
me  rude  copies  of  some  of  Mr.  Speechly's  plans  drawn  when  he  was  a  boy,  as  weU  as  some  of  hie 
enjrravlha]i,  ftc 

**  I  take  no  premium  with  my  pupils,  and  am  determined  not  to  send  a  Ibol  into  the  worid  with 
any  recommendation  firom  me.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

**  J.  T^OMnoH,  Sm/*  « 

The  list  referred  to  contains  42  volumes  on  elementary  subjects,  35  on 
general  knowledge,  40  on  botany,  and  30  on  practical  ^dening.  Being 
the  first  private  garden  library,  we  considered  it  also  entitled  to  a  glob^  to 
which  Nicholson's  Encyclopsedia,  and  34  volumes  on  botany  and  practical 
gardening  were  added  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  the  successor  to  Mr.  Speechly  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  adopt  our  suggestion,  or  rather  to  make  known  that  he  has  been 
acting  on  it  for  man^  years ;  and  that  Welbeck,  so  Ions  celebrated  for  its 
gardens  and  woods,  is  likely  to  maintmn  and  perpetuate  its  character.  We 
are  the  more  pleased  that  our  original  associations  with  Welbeck  have  been 
revived,  because  in  giving  a  short  character  of  that  place,  in  our  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  done  it  an  injustice,  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  neglected.  The  truth  is,  that  ten  years  of  continued  ill 
health  had  obliterated  it  firom  our  memory  to  such  an  extent,  that  whea  we 
called  there  last  autumn,  we  were  astonished  to  find  thut  we  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Mr.  Thompson,  who  reminded  us  of  certain  sketches 
and  memorandums,  which  we  took  there  in  1805;  and  on  our  return  home, 
found  in  our  journal  and  sketch-book  for  that  year.  Had  we  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  looked  into  that  journal  in  1880,  we  should  not  now  have  to 
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make  l^e  amende  to  Mr.  Thompson;  which,  however,  he  will  think  the 
more  honourable  a3  it  is  made  without  his  foreknowledge  or  concurrence. 

No.  III. — Bannenntm't  Walton  Nursery  Uhrary.  Established  at  the  Wal- 
ton Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  January  S3.  1827. 

«*  WoUon  Vunery^  near  UverpooL  Jan.  98. 1867. 

**  Sir,  «■  It  may  periiap*  afibrd  you  Mae  pleamue  to  leom  that  your  proposals  for  the  IbnnatioD 
of  garden  libraries  have  met  the  unanimous  and  warm  approbation  of  all  at  this  nursery,  and  also 
that  the  scheme  is  already  carried  into  eflbct  Your  last  number  (the  fifth)  of  the  Gardener's 
Magasine,  was  read  by  Mr.  Bannerman  on  the  3d  inst,  and  the  next  morning  he  communicated 
to  the  men,  through  the  medium  of  iiis  foreman.  Mr.  William  Dall,  his  intention  of  presenting 
a  quantity  of  books,  and  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  beginning  for  a  lilnrary }  and  also  that  he  woul^ 
continue  to  be  a  r^ular  contributor  to  it  This  communication  was  received  by  erery  individual 
on  the  premises  with  sincere  pleasure,  all  of  us  being  sensible  of  the  benefit  that  would  result  from 
such  an  institution.  The  books  wtUch  Mr.  Bannerman  has  contributed,  and  of  which  I  send  you 
a  list,  have  been  removed  to  a  room  adjoining  the  office,  which  he  has  a|ipropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  library }  and  we  began  to  circulate  them  on  the  8th  inst 

**  You  have  solicited  the  ooinions  of  your  readers  on  the  subject  oT  Garden  Libraries.  I 
therefore  rospectAiUy  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  sentimenU  of  this  infant  society.  We  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  chat  all  who  keep  a  head  gardener,  and  employ  men  under  him,  ought  in 
justice  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  gardeners,  to  establish  a  library  for  their  use ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  continue  to  be  supported,  we  think  the  plan  we  have  adopted  might,  in  some  degree, 
be  suitable  to  most  of  them  \  viz.  that  after  the  master  has  provided  books,  &c.  to  form  a  beginning, 
he  should  continue  to  contribute  a  sum  of  money  for  Us  support ;  but  in  order  that  those  for 
whose  use  it  is  designed  may  be  as  much  as  possible  interested  in  its  prosperity,  we  conceive  that 
they  also  ought  to  contribute  something  regularly  while  they  continue  to  use  it    This  would 

Sve  them  a  daim  to  it,  and  be  the  means  of  their  being  more  assiduous  than  perhaps  many  of 
lem  otherwise  would  l)e.  We  have  all  put  down  a  small  sum  as  a  first  subscription,  and  agreed 
to  pay  a  small  sum  monthly  for  the  support  of  the  library,  and  as  there  are  a  considerable 
number  ^  jaxsti  regulariy  empoyod  here,  we  expect,  by  moderate  contributions,  to  be  in  time 
possessed  of  a  good  collection  of  books. 

*■  I  must  hete  remark  an  observation  that  was  made  by  several  gardeners,  who  are  in  the 
nursenr  waiting  for  situations,  that  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  woaa  called  away,  it  would 
be  their  own  faults  if  they  were  in  any  degree  losers  by  the  establishment ;  for  if  they  were  at  all 
industrious,  they  would  in  a  short  time  receive  information  equivalent  to  their  contribution,  and 
if  the  plan  be  pretty  generally  adopted,  they  might  perhaps  be  fortunate  enough  to  licnefit  1^  the 
contributions  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  way  that  those  would  who  might  chxuicc  to 
succeed  them  here. 

•'*  In  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool  there  are,  as  at  other  large  towns,  a  number  of  places  where 
there  is  only  one  ^rdener  kept,  and  where  it  eannot  be  expected  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
books  provided  for  bis  use :  we  have  therefore  agreed  to  admit  gardeners  so  rituated  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  several  have  already  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  members  of  our 
tttm  establishment  on  the  same  terms  with  the  men  employed  in  the  nursery. 

*'  Our  rules  are  not  yet  ft-amed  out,  and  we  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  information  on  the 
subject,  and  if  at  any  time  you  think  that  we  can  be  of  any  service  in  communicating  any  thing 
to  you,  it  is  requested  you  will  at  all  times  freely  command  us,  and  you  may  rely  on  our  beat 
endeavours  to  complv  with  your  wishes.  I  remain.  Sir,  (for  the  members  of 'the  Walton  Kurscry 
Library,}  your  obedient  servant,  Groeob  Wiuuns." 

• 

The  list  referred  to  contains  above  200  volumes,  professional,  miscelr 
laneous,  and  elementary ;  to  which  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  have 
added  nine  volumes  on  gardening  and  botany,  and  HorCs  J)omettic  Edu- 
cation for  Self  Instruction,  in  22  volumes,  12mo.  The  different  suggestions 
in  Mr.  Wilkins'$  letter  merit  the  attention  of  all  intending  to  establish 
libraries ;  and  the  intention  of  accommodating  their  neighbours  deserves 
the  imitation  of  other  nurseries ;  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable,  in  some 
cases,  to  extend  this  accommodation  to  amateurs,  at  a  charge  similar  to 
that  of  circulating  libraries,  which,  while  it  would  promote  a  taste  for 
botany  and  gardening,  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  the 
library.  But  we  offer  these  suggestions  with  deference,  because  Mr.  Dall, 
who  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Leith  Walk  Linnean  Society,  a  useful 
institution,  maintainedby  the  journeymen  gardeners  about  Edinburgh  some 
years  ago,  is  better  able  to  be  useful  in  this  way  than  we  are.  It  is  evidently 
a  good  plan,  adopted  both  at  Clapton  and  Walton,  to  charge  something, 
however  little,  for  the  use  of  the  books,  and  fines  should  be  fixed  on  for 
keeping  a  volume  above  a  certain  time,  or  fpr  injurin^^  it.  But  whatever 
plan  is  commenced  with  can  always  be  improved  by  experience,  till  it  is  found 
to  work  satisfactorily.  We  are  sure  there  is  not  a^gardener  who  reads  this 
Magazine  that  will  not  admire  the  liberality,  and  feel  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Bannerman,  and  we  know  they  will  give 
evidence  of  it  as  they  ought  to  do.    We  trust  the  example  will  be  imitated 


Garden  Librat-ies, 


No.  IV.  A  Garden  Library  of  the 
second  cIbm  has  been  establiahed 
at  Nortbwick  Park,  hj  Mr.  Georn 
Fulton,  gardener  to  LordNorli- 
wick,  but  we  are  in  hopes,  from 
B  passage  in  the  following  letter, 
that  we  may  be  dile  soon  to  rank 
it  as  a  library  of  the  first  class. 


"  9a,^  1  jin  nuch  pleuBd  irich  ynar  tat- 
HMka  m])«tlng  Guden  Tibnri«,  uhI  I 
b^M  Otw)  wUI  iK  ndiiMal  by  ill  nKlt»n  kn 

■ly  f/neSot,  ncalnd  mmr  drhdu  of  booki 
ftQni  mT  ffnployfin,  fnu  ULh  man  pvUcu. 
liil|r(  dta(>lbf*,luynktheb«lnTWOuUta 
—  ■-—  — tiam  hnmiT  iml  nnniuDj  to 
p  tMr  UMtm,  tat  Ineki  i  at. 


The  list  referred  to  contains  upwards  of  two  dozen  of  well-selected 


_    .        _  ,        ,   o  which  we  have 

added,  not  as  of  any  value,  but  as  a  mark  of  approbation,  four  volumes 
from  our  own  shelves,  and  three  from  a  preienl  of  botikifar  gardcnlibrariet, 
mode  hy  Mr.  J.  P.  Masev,  jun.  of  Bristol.  Titr.  drcunistance  of  Lord  Nortb- 
wick havii^  contributed'  uie  greater  part  of  the  furniture  to  bis  gardener't 
house  has  our  warmest  approbation.  We  have  before  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  better  both  for  masters  and  their  head. gardeners,  if  the 
fixtures  andprindpal  articles  of  furniture  belonged  to  the  master,  end  were 
"  taken  to"  by  the  gardener  at  a  valuation,  and  taken  from  him  again  in  the 
same  manner  when  he  leaves  his  place;  be  paying  the  difierence  of  value 
for  its  use,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  by  tenants  on  entering  and 
quitting  a  farm.  If  this  were  done,  and  garden  libnuies  established,  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  gardeners  would  be  greally  increased  at  ven' 
fittle  expence  to  their  masters, and  that  expcncc  not  requiring  to  be  repeated. 


I  jL  nuiboffanjr ' 


VIII.  EiigU>h  9p*lllnR.  RmUng.  PrgH  and  Vene,  Gnrnmmi,  EirrdKt  >n<l  Iter.  IX.  BiglLdl 
picUiaui'  X.  Bible.  Xi.  Geuntib;.  XII.  AriUimcUcuid  Key.  XIII.  and  XIV.  HiHKT. 
XV.  SclHicea  and  Arti.  XVI.  NmCuril  IlliUiT.  XVII.  ta  XKI.  French.Crmmmac,  ExeitlKt, 
Kn.uKl  Radlna.  Prweund  Verae  Thltwort.  ■ndTOc  Ubtaru  of  Ihi  Peofit,  now  publiihiDft 
will  BO  it^  toward!  completiDg  the  ddnenUry  department  of  A  libnrr  of  Cha  leoODd  CUUt. 

IMranet  of  Ike  third  or  loweit  clatt,  adapted  for  gardens  where  there  M 

only  oneearoener  kept,  may  consist  of  a  few  good  practical  books,  and  a 

graoal  Eincydaptedia ,  or  Constable's  Miscellany,    llie  Encyclopiedia  Brv 
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lamuca  may  now  be  purcfaated  for  20/. ;  its  Sapplement,  1  siL ;  Fanner's  Ma- 
gazine, 6/. 

VtBoBe  lAhrami. — ^The  following  letter  deserves  particular  attention.  We 
rinccarefy  recommend  it  to  the  consicferatibn  of  cleigymen,  medical  men, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  amateurs  of  oardening,  resident  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Country  nurserymen,  and  market-^deners  ofspirit,  might,  in  many 
cases,  set  on  foot  libraries  of  this  description ;  but  it  is  from  clergymen  in 
the  country,  a  class  of  men  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  alike  by  the 
laborious  classes  and  the  highest  ranks,  —  because  it  is  the  reqpect  due  to 
virtue^  -—  that  we  expect  co-operation  in  this  department  of  the  subject.    ^ 

'*"''"''  **  Cfa;p<oik  JoMttry  la  18S7. 

•*  Sir,  —  I  haire  raid  with  much  pleuure  your  article,  in  the  Gardeno't  Maiiuine,  rwpecting 
Ouden  Llbniie*.  and  fed  coafldent  that  much  may  be  done  by  Mich  plans  towards  rainng  the 
diM  of  men  undor  consideration  ftom  habits  of  vice  and  intemporanoe  to  those  of  yirtuous 
Industry.  I  beg,  however,  to  suggest  that  in  all  populous  viUages  near  Londoa.|a*  public  library 
would  be  more  usefUl  than  many  private  (Mies,  as  the  one  would  ensure  the  meam  of.  infonnation 
to  all  who  w»e  willing  to  reorive  it,  while  the  other  would  exclude  many  equallv  desirous,  but 
whose  masters  were  not  «itber  able  or  willing  to  confer  the  benefit  I  think,  also,  that  many 
gentlemen  woiild  oootribiA^hat  would  be  very  liberal  to  a  public  librarv  who  could  not  do  the 
whole  individually.  The  gardeners,  themselves,  also  might  aid  in  supporting  sod)  an  institution, 
by  subeeribing  one  penny  per  week,  for  which  they  might  be  entitled  to  a  ticket,  which  should 
procure  for  them  an  hour's  req^ins  each  evening  in  the  week,  after  six  till  nine  o'clock.  By  limit- 
tag  the  time,  klle  discussion  WMild  be  prevented,  as  each  would  be  anxious  to  gain  all  he  couU 
during  his  stay.  This  plan  of  associating  might,  in  some  instances,  be  more  usefUl  than  solitary 
reading,  as  a  book  might  be  kept,  in  which  questions  on  general  Improvement,^  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  gardening,  might  be  regiiieced,  and  one  evening  in  a  month,  or  oftener,  devoted  to -the 
purpose  of  replying  tothcm,  mt/ier  in  writing,  or  otherwise,  by  the  members  of  the  institutionsu 
wb^  by  consulting  the  ronscry,  might  always  know  what  subjects  were  waiting  for  answers,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  that  informatioft  which  might  enable  them  to  throw  light  on  the  question.  As 
the  property  of  the  Society  might  all  be  locked  up  during  the  day,  a  room  used  as  a  school  misfat, 
during  the  ih&ncy  of  such  in  undertaking,  serve  very  well.  The  benefits  arising  ttom  the  adop- 
tion of  such  plans  are  incalculable,  as  by  them  men  would  be  withdrawn  from  scenes  of  dtssipa. 
tion,  (to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  they  only  resort  for  the  sake  of  society),  to  those  not  onlv  oC 
recreation,  but  of  improvement,  and  by  thus  getting  their  minds  stored  with  useAil  knowled^s 
not  only  benefit  their  employers,  but  greatly  advance  thdr  own  interest  and  hapi^nessw  The 
benefits  of  such  an  institution  would  be  great  to  young  men  just  entering  ou  the  profession,  who 
are  desirous  of  infbrmation,  but  have  no  means  of  procuring  it.  On  the  suqect  of  private 
libraries,  it  may  be  feared  that  not  one  master  in  teh  would  be  found  willing  to  give  the  plan  the 
encouragement  it  deserves ;  thus  the  servants  of  the  other  nine,  though  equally  deservmg  and 
desirous  of  information,  would  be  deprived  of  the  benegt  enjoyed  b^  that  individtnl,  whose 
masterdulyappreciated  the  value  of  his  servant's  improvement;  but.  in  the  event  of  a  public 
library,  no  man  needle  precluded  Arom  the  benefit  who  could  spare  the  trifling  sum  above  men. 
lioned ;  and,  after  all,  much  must  depend  on  the  gardeners  themselves,  as  t)|e  Hbranr,  whether 

KbUc  or  private,  would  be  useless  without  a  disposition  to  read.     Much  more  might  be  said, 
t  the  above  may  serve  as  hints.    If  they  should  be  of  any  service,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to 

'*  A  CONBTAMT  FSMALB  RBADBA.** 

W^  hope  this  letter  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  village  garden 
library  at  Clapton ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  trust  it  will  induce  the  female 
part  of  our  readers  to  lend  their  influence  to  the  cause.  No  study  and 
recreation  can  be  more  suitable  for  a  lady  resident  in  the  country  than 
botany  and  gardening;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  an  object  of  endeavour  to 
render  c^deners  more  fit  for  answering  the  different  questions,  and  aiding 
in  the  different  operations,  and,  in  short,  fitting  their  minds  for  the  sort  of 
contact  with  their  employers,  that  the  eserdse  of  that  study  and  the  en- 
joyment of  that  recreation  imply. 

Other  letters  on  Garden  Libraries  from  Mr.  iSaul,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Mather,  &c.  &c.  we  must  defer  at  present ;  noticing  only  an  anonymous 
suggestion,  that,  as  there  are  about  forty  gardeners  employed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  a  library  established  there  would  do  much  good,  and  sug- 

festing  to  us  to  recommend  the  subject  to  Mr.  Aiton.  The  value  of  this 
int  is  so  evident,  that  it  requires  no  comment ;  we  hope  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Aiton  or  Mr.  Blount.  A  second  hint  is,  that  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  might  present  their  Transactions  to  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  libraries.  A  third  hint  is,  that  a  metropolitan  garden  and  agricultural 
library  for  the  use  of  all  practical  gardeners,  fanners,  or  country  labourers, 
in  every  part  of  England^  at  l-5th  or  U6th  of  the  usual  charge  made  by 
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public  libraries^  and'  for  all  other  daises  at  the  usual  chai^e^  would  be  of 
mnuense  tise ;  and  so  couTinced  are  we  of  this,  that  if  the  Horticultural 
Society  do  not  establish  some  such  library,  we  shall  endeavour  to  procure  its 
establishment.  Such  a  library  would  not  interfere  with  private  garden 
libraries,  for  the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  an  eflfectual  barrier  to  its 
being  made  use  of  by  working  gardeners  at  any  distance  from  die  depot  But 
such  libraries  in  all  larse  towns  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  their  inha- 
bitants, and  those  in  the  vicinity.  We  reconunend  their  formation  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern.  The  sooner  reading  is  rendered  a  necessary  of  life 
among  all  classes  the  better. 

'Presents  of  Books  received  to  be  presented  to  Garden  lAbraries  :  —  J.  P. 
Bumard,  Esq.  5  vols.  R.  S.  1  vol.  A  Lady,  a  French  Dictionary  and 
Grammar.  J.  P.  Masey,  10  vols.  "  as  a  ma»  of  approbation,  but  not  to 
be  estimated*  by  their  value  ;'*  also,  bv  J.  P.  Masey,  a  case  of  French 
Tables,  **  to  be  given  to  an^  gardener  who  is  endeavouring  to  acquire  the 
French  language,  with  the  mtention  of  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  pro- 
fessional improvement.'*  Anon,  a  Gunter's  scale,  and  a  few  old  school 
books. 

Books  distributed: —  3  vok.  from  J.  P.  Masey  to  No.  III.  G.  L.  second 
class. 

Value  of  Books,  —  In  the  want  of  books  which  the  late  Miss  Benger^ 
author  of  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  other  meritorious  works,  suf- 
fiered,  she  informed  Miss  Aikin,  that  it  "  was  her  common  practice  to  plant 
herself  at  the  window  of  the  only  bookseller's  shop  in  the  uttle  town  which 
she  then  inhabited,  to  read  the  'open  pages  of  the  new  publications  there 
displayed,  and  to  return  again,  day  after  day,  to  examine  whether^  by  good 
fortune,  a  leaf  of  any  of  them  might  have  been  turned  over.*^  ^-  ZAt.  Gaz. 
Every  circumstance  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  turned  to  profit  by  the  young 
gardener :  first,  let  him  be  thankful  to  his  master  for  the  use  of  books 
secondly,  let  him  show  this  thankfiilness,  by  assiduity  in  their  study  and  per- 
usal ;  and,  thirdly,  let  him  reflect,  that,  however  arduous  his  desire  of  know- 
ledge, it  can  hardly  surpass  that  of  Miss  Benger. 
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FmlausorCs  Harrow  and  Grubber, — R.  W.  of  Northampton  having  seen 
thefi  ^    '" '—' "^'^  "— 


been 


le  Times  newspaper  some  account  of  *'  a  new  implement  which  has 
^w«...  used  for  stirrmg  up  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Hyde  Park,"  is  de- 
rirous  of  knowing  what  it  is,  our  opinion  of  its  value,  and  whether  it  be 
described  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  what  it  is,  it  may  be  described  as  a  harrow  com- 
bining a  grubber  or  cultivator.  The  advantages  which  it  possesses  over 
other  implements  of  the  same  kind  are  thus  related  by  the  patentee. 

*<  Fint,  From  the  position  by  wliich  tlie  tinei  are  fixed,  their  poioti  {Jle.  G6.  a  a  a  a  a)  hanging 
nearly  on  a  parallel  to  the  surftce  of  the  land,  it  follow*  that  this  implement  ia  drawn  by  the 
least  possible  waste  of  power. 

**  Secondly t  Arom  the  c-urved  form  of  the  tines,  all  stubble,  couch,  Ac.  that  the  tmes  may  enooun. 
ter  in  their  prc^press  through  the  soil  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  rolled  up  to  the  face  of  the 
tines,  when  it  loses  its  hold,  and  is  Uirown  ofi;  (at  bbbbh)  always  reliev'mg  itself  from  being 
ch<Aed,  however  wet  or  foul  the  land. 

'*  TlUrttty,  the  mode  by  which  this  harrow  can  be  so  easily  adjusted  to  work  at  any  depth  re. 
quired,  renoers  it  of  great  ralue ;  this  is  done  as  quick  as  thought,  by  moving  the  regulator  (c) 
upwards  or  downwards  between  the  lateral  spring  {de) ;  and  by  each  movement  upwards  into  the 
openings  {fg kik) ;  the  fore  tines  (till)  will  be  allowed  to  otter  the  soil  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deeper  by  each  movement  into  the  diSbrent  spaces,  until  the  rmulator  is  thrown  up  to  («), 
when  the  harrow  is  given  its  greatest  power,  and  will  then  be  working  at  (he  depth  (height  or 
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In  the  second  place,  u  to  our  opinion  of  tl 
hftving  leen  if  at  work  in  Hyde  Park,  we  hsi .     .  „ 

that  we  think  it  the  most  valuable  pronged  implement  that  a  tarmer 
can  be  posseseed  of.  In  niany  cases  it  may  be  used  aa  a  aubstitute  for 
the  plough,  not  merely  for  one  or  two  ploughing^,  but  for  all  the  stirring 
that  lands  mny  require  for  several  eeaaoDs  in  Eucceuaioii.  All  that  nc  have 
•aid  in  favour  of  the  grubber,  (Encyc.  of  Agr,  J  2527  to  si39.)  will  apply 
with  double  force  to  Mr.  FinlBysoa'a  implement.  Thoizgh  generally  workrf 
with  four  horses,  the  same  effect  may  oe  produced,  but  in  longer  time,  by 
two,  gn  the  principle  so  judiciously  explained  by  Governor  Beaison  (Enc. 
of  Agr,  J  2598.)!  and  this  of  itself  b  a  proof  of  the  perfection. of  the  con- 
itruction  of  the  implement;  for  what  is  colled  the  scotch  Grubber  must 
either  he  worked  with  four  horses  or  not  at  all.  No  person  could  be  es- 
meted  to  believe  the  power  of  this  implement  without  seeing  it  at  work- 
It  covers  a  breadth  of  five  feet  in  Hyde  Park,  and  after  being  drawn  twica 
one  way,  and  twice  across,  the  soil  which  had  not  been  under  the  plough 
within  the  memory  of  man,  was  completely  loosened  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
•even  inches.  It  is  true  the  turf  had  been  previously  removed ;  but  as  that 
was  the  softest  part  of  the  soil,  it  was  more  against  the  implement  than  in 
its  ftvour.  In  clearing  land  from  couch  or  other  tough  root  weeds,  no  imple- 
tuent  can  equal  this  harrow ;  for  proofs  we  refer  R.  W.  to  Mr.  Finlayion's 
"  British  Farmer,"  (noticed  vol.  i.  p.  1 93.1,  or  to  a  number  of  testimonials  hy 
eminent  agriculturists,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  printed  on  a  ungle 
Aeet,  which  may  be  sent  as  a  letter,  on  application  at  Rusiel's  manufactory, 
Brunswick  Street,  Stamford  Street,  London. 

In  the  third  place,  we  could  not  notice  this  implement  in  our  Encyclope- 
dia, because  that  work  was  printed  before  ibc  harrow  was  brought  into  no- 
tice. We  first  sawit  mentioned  in  Fleming's  Farmer's  Chronicle  in  Februair 
les5,  and  OUT  work  was  published  in  June  of  that  ^-car.  Finlayson'a  plouni 
(the  best  Scotch  plough),  was  known  before,  and  la  accordii^ly  noticed  by 
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ut  (Bbc.  of  Agr.  t  £504.}.  Thu,  we  hope,  will  tatiify  R.  W.,  and  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  or  nsniring  him  and  all  our  readers,  that  every  improrb- 

ment  or  ducove^,  whether  fortago  or  domeatic,  made  lioce  the  gr'-" ' 

our  EncjcloptediB*,  ihall  regularlj,  ai  they  api 
tiiii  Magarine,  which,  aa  we  haxe  before  Btatec 
(upplement  to  our  other  work). 

JfiuArooHU,  In  aniwer  to  a  complaint  hj  S.  W.  R.,  that   i , 

growH  OS  Oldaker*!  plan  are  freqnently  tough  and  bad-flavoured.  "  The 
maiuHV  for  the  beds  should  be  in  a  moist  state,  well  worked  and 
sweated  before  introduced  into  the  house  for  making  up;  —  the  beda 
are   made  in  the   usual  waj.     Let  them    remain   till  the  heat   it  quite 

nout  of  them,  when  they  should  be  spawned  and  moulded  up  with 
maiden  earth  to  the  depui  of  3}  or  4  inches,  and  let  them  stand  with- 
out water  till  the  spawn  is  working  freely,  when  a  good  supply  should  be 
riven,  and  the  beds  kept  regularly  moist  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pro- 
duce mushrooms.  By  die  above  treatment,  thej'  may  l>a  obtained  as  fine 
a*  from  the  old  method  or  from  the  natural  pastures."  (G.) 

pt/raUgiuau  Add. —  Insniwerto  G.  G.  ^  SAf^Md,  u  to  the  mode  of  extrutin^ 
(hii  liquor  from  wood,  we  have  tatenihe  TollawiBg  from  "  Monleuli's  Forester," 
published  in  18SS.  Tbe  kind  of  coppice- wood  used  is  chiefly  die  apnj,  or  brush- 
wood, and  any  species  of  tree  or  shrub  will  do,  excepting  those  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribes.  In  t!ie  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  whcra  t2iere  sre  extensive  works 
for  its  distUlMion,  it  sold  in  IS19  st  from  17,  2i.  to  ]l  lUi.  pti  ton  ;  wliere  Ihcic 
are  no  public  works,  the  following  aiiparatus  may  be  erected,  and  the  Ijquor  bent 
to  any  distance  in  casks. 


door.  When  full,  the  trailer  door  (AJ  is  properly  secured,  to  keep  in  tbe  steam  ; 
tb«n  the  flra  it  put  to  it  in  the  furnace  below,  and  the  liquid  comes  off  in  Che  pipe 
above  (d),  which  i*  condensed  in  a  worm,  in  a  aland  (;)  filled  with  cold  water,  by 
aqiout  (/),  and  empties  itself,  first  ialo  a  guller  below  (j;),  and  from  Ihit  it  ia 
let  into  Iwrels,  or  any  olber  teaael ;  and  thus  Ilie  liquid  is  prepared.  One  Enttlish 
toe  weightof  anywood,  ori^uaeofuak  wood,  will  make  upward*  of  eighty  gaflons 
of  the  liquid.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  tar  eatraned.  which  may  b«  usetlil  in 
ship-building.  Tbe  pyroligaous  acid  is  utad  by  bleachers  and  calico-piintars, 
and  by  cfaemiita  for  making  a  transparent  and  very  superior  domestic  vinegar. 

Dmib  Orau.  —  "  Sir, — >In  the  eleventh  volume  of  tbe  Asiatic  Rsearchea, 
Captun  D.  Richardson  gives  an  account  of  what  he  calls  the  Doub  grass  of 
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India,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  bv  the 
natives  of  that  country.  And  it  must  be  matter  of  regret  to  every  lover 
of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  this  country,  if  this  valuable  plant  has 
ever  had  a  fair  trial,  that  it  cannot  be  acclimated  in  England,  where  it 
might  probablyyield  both  profit  and  pleasure  to  all  its  admirers.  Cap- 
tain R.  says,  "  This  is  probably  one  of  tiie  most  common,  useful,  and  beau- 
tiful grasses  in  this  {India),  or  anv  other  country,  and  it  is  held  in  high 
veneration  by  many  tribes  of  HindkxM.  A  natural  velvet  carpet  may  at 
any  time  be  formed  of  this  elegant  grass  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  by  merely  chopping  it  in  pieces,  and  sprinkUng  these  mixed  with 
cnrth  on  prepared  ground  In  tbb  way  the  banks  of  rivers,  public  roads, 
fortifications,  ditches,  garden-walks,  and  marginal  borders,  are  frequently 
prepared  in  India,  upon  principles  which  unite  expedition,  elesance,  and 
strength  in  one  veroant  sward,  which,  to  people  unacquainted  with  the 
rapidity  of  vegetation  in  these  climes,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  en- 
chantment. (See  a  Brussels'  practice,  p.  227.) — Perhaps  Mr.  Sinclair  or 
some  other  of  your  corresponoents  can  give  farther  information  respecting 
this  grass,  and  Uie  name  wnereby  botanists  distinguish  it. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  S.  Lauder.** 

**  GUuthampUm  Crardeuy  near  Worcester,  Nov,Sth  1826." 

Tbe  daab-^unm  is  the  Cynodon  dactylon,  Sick.,  Creepins  I>og*».tooth  gnu  ;  (Finieam  dactyloo, 
E. BL  8Sa  CraepingpaaicIgnH.)  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  (TFant.  Lin.  Soc  toI.  tL) firBtpointed  out 
the  identity  of  the  nnieum  dactyloa  {flg.  68.)  with  the  doutvsnM  of  the  Hindoo*.  The  feeds  of 
this  higfaly-oelelnmted  grass  in  India  were  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  from  the  East 
Bidies,  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  The  seeds  were  sown  In  the  experimental  grass  garden  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  where  they  TeweUted  readUy,  and 
produced  plants  which  flowered  the  second  year  from 
seed.  These  perfected  seed  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  the  plants  raised  from  this  seed  the  following  spring 
difllbred  in  no  respect  from  those  the  produce  of  the 
Indian  seed.  Sir  WUliam  Jones  obsenres,  **  that  every 
law-book,  and  almost  everr  poem,  in  Sanscrit,  contains 
frequent  allusions  to  the  holiness  of  thi^  plant ;  and, 
,in  the  fourth  Vede,  we  have  the  following  address  to  it, 
at  the  close  of  a  terrible  incantation :  ^  Thee,  O  Dar. 
bha  1  the  learned  proclaim  a  divinity  not  sut^ect  to  age 
or  death  ;  thee  thev  call  the  armour  df  India,  the  pre. 
serverofregions,  the  destrover  of  enemies,  a  gem  that 
g^ves  increase  to  the  fields:  at  the  time  when  the 
ocean  resounded,  when  the  clouds  murmured,  and  light, 
nings  flashed,  then  was  Darbha  produced,  pure  as  a 
drop  of  flne  gold.*  —  Again,  *  May  Darbha,  which  rose 
from  the  water  of  lifie,  which  has  one  hundred  roots, 
and  one  hundred  stems,  eAoe  one  hundred  of  my  sins, 
and  prolong  my  existence  on  earth  for  one  hundred 
yean  1'  '*—  {Uortus  Gramineus  Wobumentit,  p.  sgs.) 

to  hiS??iSfi'^^i^^ii^^  *^~*  ^^  <^^  fruit.!  "honW  m«ch  wish 

£iSIS!^J!S^  L^f^^K? ilfi?^*  "!J?*£?  two  sorts  for  Uie  earliest  cSw,  two  for  the  main. 

S^55^e'SiSS?o?'S2lT£i^^  ^'ire'^tio'SSwSS.Itii 

tnemam  crop,    i  presiune  March  is  the  best  tune  for  setting  the  plants  ?—B.  C." 

a£^  Crop.  -The  Duke  of  Kent*!  Scarlet,  and  Grove  End  Scarlet,  are  both  exceedingly  pro^ 

fn  sss  Sfl/iK  •  fsr  rsaa^?-^!^^^^^^^^  ^  which. To^v^Sh^tSSTy^s 

Th?iEi2Lj;i^^  .«  ?,^Sf°?»?*' "  protobXy  better  flavoured  than  the  Duie  of  Kent*  s  Scarlet 
t?/liSS?f"urr<?eS^^^^^  Tl,e  American  Scariet  is 

♦^^Sfj^Sitt^?*  ^'^  5s™**  Seedling,  and  the  CWd  Pine  j' the  Downton,  although  InfMor 

^  ifwnSrtttolX'  T?*llin%f .?/  ft?  "ne^«»-  P'ob'^^y  the  best  f^sSrSS 
thr?i5  AiS?  tSKZ*  J?J^^^  the  sdectioo,  a  C  may  add  the  Prolific  Hautbois  and 
oi^.^ffi  in  S2  ^r  'wTL'ie**^*"?* i5!  5?««oin«  J*«ts  genuine  is  at  the  London  H.  &»s 
SSS!iifiri^«.u%.l?*^^iS22  ■*  ^^e^orth,  or  MTknevetfs  at  Tbmham  Green,  few 
nurservmen  now  cultivate  strawberries,  since  so  many  have  be«  di«trihuted  bv  fth»  H  A    fn 

cUyey  foam,  Marchistbe  best  time  to  Snt;  but  ha^ 

importance  than  adhering  to  a  week,  or  even  immth^SuSuuSM^ 

Rom  Uiis  communicationrand  VoL  i  fi  ttL,  R  a  wiS  be  abie*to^e  *    ■      ^         ^ 

1^^!^^^'^'^^  StSSfpST^e^S 
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LaifiHgomiand  pUuUkigtmattOcrdenM.'^^'Six^l  am  atretBdy  pletied  with  your  Man. 
rine,  and  doubt  not  UwUido  much  good,  narticulariyif  you  continue  to  devote  a  IklrjproiKurtioii 
of  it!  paget  to  the  con^decaUon  of  such  fnlvecti  as  will  be  generally  uaeflil  to  the  middling  claiaw 
of  aooet^,  through  whom  they  are  more  likely  to  be  made  generally  Imown  among  the  poor  than 
by  th^  more  opulent  neighbours 

'*  The  Clergy,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  find  powerftil  rapportera,  and  they  will  readily  cwmmnni- 
cate  ufeftil  Icnowledge  as  you  supply  them.  Permit  me  to  request  information  oo  a  subgect  that 
will  be  useAil  to  thousands  besides  myself. 

«  When  gardens  are  not  originally  laid  out  and  phmted  by  tatelligent  persons,  there  is  little  or 
no  attention  pidd  to  the  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  nor  are  they  so  selected  as  to  ensure  a  succetskm  of 
ftuit  through  thejreater  part  of  the  year,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  short  feast,  followed  by  a 
▼ery  long  ftst  T%is  is  a  tender  suMect  ror  me,  my  predecessors  haying  left  me  six  large  pear 
trees ;  ria.  three  Chaumcmtel,  and  three  Swan's  E^.  1  have  certainly  an  immense  quantity  of 
fruit,  but  they  c<Hne  in  and  go  out  neariy  at  the  same  time.  An  equal  number  of  trees  of  difftoent 
Untt,  armer^  selected,  woiDd  supply  me  handsomely  for  some  months.  The  same  Judgment  liaf 
been  disimiyed  in  apple  treec 

**  If  Tou  could  fUmlsh  a  plan  for  a  moderate-siaed  garden,  and  add  a  list  of  the  best  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  fta,  you  would  render Inodculaole  service  to  a  large  proportMo  er 
perscms  possessing  gardens. 

*'  I  should  like  to  know  the  kinds  of  pears  you  would  recommend  for  budding  or  grafting  on 
Btandard  trees,  as  I  purpose  to  do  so  to  some  extent,  and  vary  the  produce  of  my  present  trees. 

«  I  am.  Sir,  fta  Zia  Zaa*' 

"  Fore$i,  Dee.  l&A,  1896.** 

The  following  pears  will  succeed  as  standards  about  London :  perhi^M  grafts  of  some  of  the 
sorts  maj  not  ne  eadly  procured  without  sending  to  Brussds,  which,  however,  can  be  done 
through  any  London  nuneryman.  The  selection  is  made  chiefly  from  above  900  sorts,  character- 
ised by  Parmentier  (Hort  Ttana.  vol.  v.)  as  very  good,  {9.g.);  good,  (g.);  and  moderate,  (m.) 
The  great  value  of  the  selection  is  the  circumstance  of  all  the  sorts  ripening  as  standards,  at  least 
in  the  climate  of  London.  Those  marked  («)  we  have  tasted,  and  know  to  deserve  the  characters 
given  by  Parmentier  and  Mr.  Braddick. 

J^gf.  Muscat  Robert,  (m.)*  Chros  Muscat,  (g.)  IFiNler.  Josephine,  (p.jt.)  Poire  Canning,  (v.£.) 

Aug.  Efine  verte  d'et^  (i.)  Jargonelle,  (v.  g.)  *  Dee.  and  Jan,  OknurHoroeauz,  (sif.)*  Roi  de 

Jxmtmn.  fiergamotte  Slhrange,  (g.)  «  Beurr€  Rome,  {g.) 

rouge,  (g.)  *  B.  verte,  (g.)  Jan.  Bcaivaat.  (v.  g.)  Louise  Bonne,  (gj  * 

Seat  Bergamotte  Paysans,  (v.  g-.)«  Rousselet  de  Jan.  and  Feb.  Posse  Cotanar,  (v.  g.)*  P.  C.  giis, 

Bheims,  (v.  g.)  dit  Prfcel,  {p.  g.)* 

8ej^.  and  Oct.  Fondante  d*Havay,  («.  g.)  Bon  Feb,  and  Marck.  Orange  d*hiver,  (m.)  I'lncom. 

Chretien  d*6ti,  (gA  *  municable,  (m.) 

Oei.  Foodante  de  Brest,  (v.  g.)  Efdne  d'hiver,  March.  Duchesse  de  Bfars,  (g.) 

(g.)  Marck  and  April.  Gros  Remain  (m.)   Bernu 

Oa.  and  Nov.  Beurr^  %wnce  (p.g.)  *   Marie  mottedePAques,  (»n.)*Beurri  Ranee.  (v.jO* 


Christien,  {v.  g.)  * 
Nov.  Beurre  Caoiaumont.  {v.  g.)  B.  Crappaux, 

lv.g.)  B.  d*Affllgbem,  (9. £•;    Marie  Louis^       Caissov,  (g.) 

(v.  sO  Napoleon,  (n.  g.)  «  urbaniste,  (v.  g.)  *  May  and  June.  Bergamotte  de  Pentecftte,  (g.)* 
JDm:  BeurrI  Diel,  (e.g.)  Pastorale,  (g.)  Present       Ramelier,  (m.) 

de  Bfalines,  (v.  g.)  * 

"With  respect  to  the  plan  of  a  garden^  so  much  depends  on  situation  and  local  circumstances, 
that  we  fear  we  could  oe  of  little  use  to  our  correspondent,  unless  we  had  the  data  and  desiderata 
of  his  case ;  but  we  shall  conrider  what  can  ht  done,  and  we  invite  oarcoatdbutors  to  do  the  same. 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  we  can  at  any  time  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
derire  i^  to  contributors,  or  good  practical  gardeners,  who  would  be  happy  to  be  employed  at  a 
moderate  charge  to  give  plans  for  gftrdens.  or  to  lay  out  grounds  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

A  selection  of  dessert  m>les,  cherries,  plums,  ftc.  for  a  rmall  garden  Is  much  wanted,  we  could 
supply  it  from  the  published  lists ;  but  as  we  could  not  add  much  to  what  is  already  in  our  Ency- 
depsBdia,  we  would  rather  see  it  done  by  some  experienced  gardener.  We  should  like  to  have 
Uats  for  the  Orkneys,  Cornwall,  and  all  the  intermediate  climates :  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny 
can  supply  us  for  Irdand.  We  have  given  the  above  list  of  pears  without  hesitation,  l)ecause^ 
the  good  sorts  being  mostly  new,  we,  through  our  friends  Mr.  Braddick  and  Mr.  Oldaker,  know  as 
nucn  about  them  as  many  practical  gardeners^  The  knowledge  of  Fkench  and  Flemish  pears  is 
but  in  its  infancy  ;  in  inoportion  as  it  spreads,  the  eixJoymcnts  at  the  dessert  will  be  increased  and 
proloQged. 

SeUct  €hto$eberrk».—**  I  have  many  large  and  good  sorts  of  gooseberries  j  but  the  fUlowing 
kinds  are  the  most  useAil,  and  I  consider  the  numtier  sufficient  for  a  small  garaen. 

**  laAAC  Oloaxjkb.** 

JlMWiftuflton  ;  small  yellow,  used  for  bottling.        Meock't  Duke  qf  York  ;  rough  red,  huge  and 
Keen*i  Seedlings  rough  red,  grows  dwar£  fine 

Warrington  /  rough  red.  grows  upright  Cke$Mre  La$t ;  rough  white,  early  and  large ; 

LaneasMrt  Ladj  rough  red,  very  large  and       the  best  I  know  for  gathering  graen  for  terts, 

fine.  as  it  comes  earlier  to  a  sixe  suiBcient  for  that 

purpose  than  any  other  gooseberry. 

Hie  whole  of  our  correspondent's  desiderata,  and  especially  the  lists  of  fruits,  we  recommend 
to  practical  readers  and  contributors.  —  Coiul. 

Disteeting  Leavee.'-'**  Sliu-I  wish  to  be  informed  by  what  process  leaves  can  be  dissected.  The 
general  method  is  by  keeping  them  under  water ;  but  I  imagine  there  must  be  some  quicker 
method  of  decomposing  the  green  part  I  have  lately  seen  very  perfect  specimens  both  of  leavct 
and  flowers,  or  ratherSarts  of  flowers.    I  have  the  honour  to  be^  ftc. 

**  Rectory,  MUtonmiant,  Wobum,  Be^fbrdsUre.'*  '•  J.  F.  MANifiun.'* 

The  most  beautiftil  snedmens  of  dissected  leaves  which  we  have  seen  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Crowe  of  Kensington,  (p.  Sas,  and  part  Iv.);  but  as  be  makes  it  an  ol^ed  of  profit,  bcdcdinii 
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entering  into  the  details  of  his  proeeei.  Datrochet  dtacovered  that  hot  nitric  acid  rendered  frag, 
menis  of  ^nts  transparent,  and  dissolved  the  cohesion  of  the  cellular  tissue :  but  we  have  had 
Bereral  experiments  on  leaves  made  with  this  and  other  acids,  and  also  with  alkalies,  withotat  having 
tieen  able  to  come  to  any  tiseAil  conclusion  with  reference  to  handsome  skeletons.  As  these  expe- 
riments are  still  in  progress,  we  may  report  on  them  at  some  fixture  time.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
answer  of  an  eminent  botanist,  to  whom  we  put  our  correspondent's  query,  is— patience  and 
oommon  water.  ^  OomL 

yew  Garden, — "  I  am  making  a  new  garden  at  present ;  the  soil  is  a  v«ry  strong  clay,  bring 
part  of  a  field  which  was  well  fiulowed,  and  bore  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat,  and  hay  crop  after- 
wards. There  is  one  very  good  spot  of  improved  aoil  to  some  dleptb^  but  the  next  is  strong  red 
day,  approaching  to  tilL  Lest  trenching  should  bury  the  good  below,  I  think  of  forming  the  spaee 
Into  beds,  six  feet  wide,  with  trenches  of  the  same  breadth,  and  then  crossing  the  beds  one  or  two 
years,  and  fallowing  and  green  crop^ng  the  trenches  for  the  same  time,«and  afterwards  reversing 
them.    Do  you  approve  of  the  plan  ?  •>  '*  'W.  11* ' 

"  ArgyUskirt,  Jan.  9Sih,  182Tr 

The  plan  is  undoubtedly  good,  as  fkr  as  respects  the  soil ;  but  unless  it  is  confined  to  the  interior 
of  the  comn(^^rt■n^fnt^  it  must  intnrfine  with  the  completion  of  the  garden  as  a  work  of  design  and 
fbrm,  which  in  our  eyes  would  be  great  drawbacks  to  enjoyment.  As  nothing  satisfhctory  can  be 
dmie  with  a  kitchen>garden  till  the  permanent  surfaces  and  lines,  such  as  those  of  the  walls, 
walks,  borders,  and  flruit-trees,  are  laid  out  and  fixed,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  while  our  cev> 
respcHxIenf  s  fallowing  operations  are  in  progress,  we  tnink  we  should  prefer  what  is  called  ridge- 
trenching,  or  trenching  and  mixing  top  and  bottom  together,  (Enc.  of  Oard.  ^  1870—1.) }  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  readers  on  the  subject.  —  CoiuL 

AmarffttidMB,'—'"  Sir— Perhaps  some  correspondent  of  your  valuable  Magaiine  will  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  particular  culture  necessary  for  Hhe  Amarylns  vittata.  It  has,  I 
undersumd,  never  flowered  in  «iy  pirden  of  this  neighbourhood,  although  planted  in  the  compost 
generally  recommended,  and  kcfut  with  ev«ry  attention  in  a  good  grecnhouae.  One  instance  I  am 
acquainted  with,  where  it  has  failed  nearly  sixteen  ;yean.  I  have  referred  to  your  Mccellent 
work,  the  Encyclopfledia  of  Gardening,  but  it  more  especially  treats  of  the  Guernsey  Lily,  whieh 
flowers  in  autumn ;  I  more  particuUtfly  request  information  concerning  AmarylUden  in  general, 
and  what  the  treatment  Is  which  deters  and  promotes  their  flowers.    I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

•*  Cation^  Jan.  Slsf,  1887.**  *'  Josbph  Gboom.*' 

A  WkUevMuhfar  Walts  amd  Finn — "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  anv  of  your  correspondents  who  will 
infSorm  me  of  a  pro^r  composition  for  washing  the  waUs  and  flues  of  hot  and  greenhouses  I 
have  repeatedly  done  mine  over  with  whiting  and  strong  slse ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  it  comes  off,  and 
is  a  great  nuisance  when  walking  round,  by  soiUng  the  clothes. 

*'  A  subscriber  and  well-wisher,  11.** 

What'  is  the  but  Method  qf  Paddng  Seede  fbr  sending  to  countries  across  the  Line,  as  to  the 
But  Indies,  Mew  South  Wales,  &c.  ?  to  both  of  which  parcels  of  seeds  are  almost  daily  sent,,  and 
sMom  without  disappointment  The  general  method  is  to  pack  them  in  Gn  cases,  to  wtudi  soase 
olbject,  as  the  netal  is  more  an^  to  get  heated  than  wood.  Also  which  is  the  best  part  of  the  ves'  • 
set  to  nave  them  stowed  in  ?  Some  say  if  they  are  placed  below  the  level  of  the  water,  not  a  seed  of 
them  will  grow.  This  is  a  sutdect  that  is  very  little  known,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  correct  informatioik    You  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  pubhc  in  general,  if  you  can 


|rive  the  desired  infbrmatimi,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  as  many  will  be  sending  seeds  abroad  in 
Uie  spring,  especially  if  the  expected  emigration  to  Canada  take  place. 
**  London^  FOi.  8th,  1827."  *<  A  CoHRTAirr  Rbasbb.** 


Womu  iti  the  Suds.  —  *'  Sir— I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  if  the  American  blight,  (p.  49.)  is  the  same 
disease  with  which  the  fruit-trees  under  my  care  have  been  suiArtng  mr  the  last  six  or  seven 

Sears,  and  which  I  will  endeavour  to  describe:  As  soon  a«  the  buds  open,  on  movhig  any  of  thie 
»aves,  may  be  Men  one  or  more  small  green  worms  phu»d  in  the  heart  of  the  bud :  at  first,  they 
are  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin.  but  gradually  increase  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  incn 
in  length,  and  thick  in  oroportion.  Being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bud,  I  cannot  discover 
whether  they  are  actually  engendered  in  the  bud  or  not  Soon  after  the  inaect  makes  its  ai^iean. 
ance,  the  buds  affbcted  auume  a  brownish  colour,  having  a  small  hole  at  the  side ;  but  whether  the 
bisect  enters  the  bud  at  first  by  the  hole,  or  perfbrates  it  afterwards,  1  cannot  find  out  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  latter  is  the  case.  T^ieir  eflfhct  when  they  spread  over  the  tree  is  roost  destructive, 
stripping  it  entirely  both  of  leaves  and  blossom,  and  thus  rendering  the  fkuit-tree  an  tibject  most 
unseemly  to  look  upon,  at  a  season  when  it  should  be  most  omamentaL  I  have  tried  several  plans 
to  destroy  them,  such  as  lime-water,  soft  soap,  tobacco-water,  &c.  &&,  with  little  Mtct,  the  in. 
sects  being  so  enclosed  in  the  bud,  and  wrapt  in  the  leaves,  that  there  is  no  getting  at  them.  If 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  can  point  out  a  way  of  exterminating  this  most  destructive 
CBemy  to'fhiit-trees,  they  will  greatly  oblige  your  constant  reader,  Davw  Tatlob.** 

**  Selmonty  near  Aberdeen,  Feb.  7th,  18S7.*' 

Roses.  —  **  I  am  desirous  of  trying  this  season  a  variety  of  experiments  in  budding  Roses,  par- 
ttoniarly  the  double  yeQow,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  in  your  work  instructions  for  budding  in 
the  French  or  scollop  manner  of  spring  buddbg.— [These  wiU  be  found  p.  192.]  I  should  aim  be 
obliged  1^  inftamuUion  as  to  the  best  manure  fbr  rose  trees,  &c.,  on  a  stUrbrick  clay,  of  which  the 
soil  m  this  neighbourhood  chiefly  consists,  the  eAct  of  rotten  tan  on  such  a  soil,  mixed  or  not 
with  lime,  the  efltect  particularly  of  waH-dust  on  it,  also  of  bones,  ground  or  unground. 

"  Bath,  Feb,  6th,  1827.'*  *^  Chubtophbr  Cbabotock." 

Oalardiabicolor,  Aselejalas  tnberosa,  and  (Enothera  etespltosa.  — "  I  should  bc  glad  if  any  of 
your  correspondenU  would  p(rint  out  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  and  keeping  through  the 
winter  the  three  above-mentioned  plants,  having  had  very  poor  success  with  them  myseK 

Manchester,  Jan,  Sth,  1827."  "  A  Constaut  IUaobb  akd  Subscbibbb.". 

So^  fnds.  —  •*  Siiu-As  my  emploTer  Is  a  bleacher,  I  can  command  a  huge  sumly  of  soap  suds  i 
I  shouul  therefore  be  ghid  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  soap  suds ?  how  nur  useflil^a  gar* 
«  'JffS'S^  ^  whether  suitable  fbr  vine  borders,  and  what  time  of  the  year  is  best  to  use  them  ? 
"  Old  Bastford,  Jan.  15th,  1827.*'  **  EL  M  Matbbb.** 
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MataMeCiiemiaerM.^**U  then  Much  A  thing  to  bepurebMed  m  an  iron  botfeon, on  which 
to  place  a  cucumber  flrame  and  mould,  and,  having  done  to,  to  lupport  thia  frame  and  mould  by 
INron.  and  applT  the  dung  underneath  Imt^d  of  at  the  tides  ?  Such  an  arrangement.  I  think, 
would  save  gardenm  a  mod  deal  of  trouble,  as  the  dung  would  never  need  to^  worked,  and 
less  dung  would  suffice  than  by  applying  linings  j  but  perhaps  some  of  vour  readers  have  tried 

~^*&"»«i?*5£?i^      r     ^^«  ^  Thomas  Hawums." 

**  Bow,  nmr  CUpnenUr,  Jam.  Wtlk*^ 

Homemade  Wines.  ^-  The  time  for  making  wines  ftrom  our  summer  flruitt  being  approach, 
ing,  and  wishing  to  possos  some  more  certain  rule  for  ascertaining  the  gravity  of  the  fermenting 


A  Prarindal  Horttctdtural  Sodeiy  is  very  much  wanted  in  thU  imuI  of  the  country,  rstafibid. 
shire) ;  ttat  w«  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  establishing  one.  A  hint  how  to  proceed  from  you. 
®'-?"j?  ^  y°^  correspondents,  wouki  be  thankAiUy  received.  "  C,  F.  W.»» 

"  Fmtkih  Jam,  12. 1887.'*  .      . 


Art.  VII.  Obituary. 

Died  In  June  last,  TVmos  Amdrew^  Esq.  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  an'  enthusiastic  and  skilAiI 
florist,  who  succeeded  in  collecting  most  or  the  finest  foreign  and  British  varieties  of  florist*s 
flowers.  Notwithstanding  an  extensive  business  as  ad  attorney,  he  contrived,  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  to  qiend  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  among  his  Bowers.  Having  built  a  hand, 
some  house,  laid  out  the  grounds  with  great  taste,  and  got  together  an  astonishing  assemblage  of 
tuIipL  ranunculuses,  anemonies,  and  geraniums,  he  was  called  suddenly  from  his  fiuonily  and 
friends, in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  to  their  great  grief  and  irreparable  lost.* 

On  the  fiSth  of  January.  WilUatm  Griffin,  Esq.  F.L.&,  U.a  of  South  lunbeth.  many  years  a 
distinguished  cultivator  of^bulbs,  and  tnm  whose  collection  various  plants  have  been  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magaiine  and  Botanical  Register. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  Mr.  Jttmet  Nhen,  a  native  of  Fenniculk,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was 
fared  a  gardener,  had  Agood  education,  and  a  natural  taste  for  botany,  which  he  studied  for  two 
years  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  then  curator,  we  believe,  Mr.  Menxies. 
He  came  to  England  about  1796.  and  had  tne  advantage  of  bdng  employed  at  l^on  gardens,  under 
the  late  respected  Mr.  Hoy.  In  1796  he  was  recommended  to,  and  engaged  by,  George  Hib. 
bert,  EBq.  orClapham,  then  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  and  cultivators  of  plant^  to  go  out  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  that  gentleman's  resident  collector.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
thither,  and,  during  a  residence  of  five  years,  his  unwearied  exertions  in  exidoring  that  oxteb- 
sive  field  for  botanical  research  collected  and  sent  home  numerous  new  plants^as  the  botanical 
records  of  that  period,  and  his  name  plant,  one  of  the  Froteacese,  ftiUy  tesafV.  During  thiaetay, 
he  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  language,  but  also  of  the  Cafltarian.  which  latter 
acquisition  was  not  only  particularly  useAil  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  business,  but  also  valu* 
able  to  the  settlers,  ana  even  the  governors  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  N.  returned  to  England  In  1803,  and,  after  a  short  stay  of  only  three  months,  was  riewen- 
gaged  to  return  to  the  Cape,  in  his  former  character  of  botanical  collector,  for  a  company  of  ama. 
teurs  in  Europe ;  including  the  late  Eaxpnm  Josephine  of  France,  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  ftc. 
On  this  second  visit  he  remained  out  nine  years,  and,  though  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  chief  object 
of  his  mission,  yet  he  had  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  embarrassments  to  contend  with,  which 
quite  deranged  his  Intended  cxcurtions  into  the  interior.  The  Caff^  nation  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  new  masters  of  the  setUement,  and,  in  the  necessary  military  measures  undertaken  by 
the  British  forces  to  check  the  encroachments  of  these  barbarians,  Mr.  N.  was  compelled  to 
accompany  the  trocps  as  a  guide  and  interpreter,  and  as  such,  though  of  signal  service  to  General 
Craig,  he  had  to  submit  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  privations  incident  to  the  life  and  duties  of 
a  soldier !  and,  though  he  received  no  special  reward  for  this  service,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  general,  and  received  from  him  many  marks  of  his  approbation  and  regard,  as  well  as  that  of 
every  officer  and  inhabitant  of  the  colony. 

On  hi*  final  return  co  England,  he  relinquished  his  botanical  and  gardening  pursuits,  and  went 
into  business  with  his  brother,  at  his  native  village  of  Pennlcuik,  where  he  died  about  the  age 
of  fifty-twa  He  was  a  most  affldde  and  friendly-hearted  man,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  kind 
to  all  about  him.  His  wife  died  at  the  instant  her  husband's  corpse  left  the  door  of  the  house, 
leaving  five  orphans !  —  (J.  M.) 

Early  in  Fetntuuy,  Alexander  Bendenom,  Esq.  nuneryman,  and  a  few  vears  ago  Lord  Pro. 
vost  of  Edinburgh :  an  excellent  private  character^  and  the  first  British  gardener  who  has 
filled  the  situation  of  first  dty  magistrate. 

«  The  flowoahave  been  placed  under  the  judidous  management  of  Mr.  Baton,  of  Saflkon 
Walden,  and  «U1  be  sold  in  bloom  next  summer,  on  a  d«7  that  will  be  noticed  in  our  advertislni 
department. 


PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS    CONNECTED    WITH   OARDENINO    AND 
BUBAL  AFFAIBS. 


ANATOUiaSD  FLAtnS  AHD  MODSLSI 
OF  ESTATTS, 

lilR.  F.  CROWE  informa  the 

■"■■  PuWc,  tlulh«eoii«noMtopr«pB»i 
■■  PUntfc  whlcH,  ftu 

nHK  pnpmtli] 
IH  obfiiMi  of  m 


Mr.  C  nodeli  dUi«r  iwtieuln  laiHlKuei, 
iriUi  lU  th«  iiUetu,  »  tree*,  buLldioH,  niuit, 
nclu,  HrisWI^  4n:;  la  nU^,  ot  hiwSa  umtir- 
bkl  u  motel  Ihe  wbok  of  «  <MMe  or  tnck  ol 


yHE  ART^of  PROMOTING 


udphllo       -'     - 


'  MapMSc 


BREAKINO  TULIPa. 

'F_  HOGG   bcga   to   state,    in 

-^  '  uuwcr  La_  tlw  Kvcnl  Inqulria  nude  la 

GudBjEi'.  Muuinc  lp.«.l 
ibt^n  Tmiitv  SubKiiben.  of 
I,  on  or  before  the  IK  or  Ma; 
I  (o  dlTulce  Mt  new  method  of 

He  Ukei  thii  oppsnunlQ^eilUat  Iheiitten. 
tton  or  the  Anutcur  FIkM  to  ■  new  udaicel. 
lent  Pkotee,  nnaed  "  Pulchefta,"  An»lr 
■utkad  with  bright  tIoM.  on  ■  deep  yMow 


OBS  AHENT  A  L  COHBERV  ATORIBS  AMD 
OREENUOUSES, 

JJORWOOp   and    OLIVER, 


dARDEHER  AND  BAILIFF. 


Wut>igmuniw,uBudm*riiiidBiilIUC 

A  Married  Mak,  without  In- 

'*' coKbniin.  tfo perfKllruiidenUDd* the 
■uauonent  of  both  depuiuBii,  ud  on  hin 
the  dm  leGomnHndiUlowL  He  tiwti  neiE^ 
^ --u^  {It  Jill  ]^gt  plaeb 

iWUnHil.mlp>ild, 

I'jNunerTi  Upper  Tc 


OluiIiliMd  and  bent  Its  tha  Tndtt 


iibliihBd  hi  Monthly  Numben,  «i  Rojnl 

'THOMAS  BUTLERbegs  most 

reipectfully  la  Iplbrm  hit  Friendi,  iind  nil 
IhoHlnlcreatedlnthsCuMvUlonoribbbniur. 
lie  Flower,  that  the  Flnl  Nunher,  ODMiiidiic 
corrtct  Pormlu  of  Three  chMc*  VnrtMiei,  in 
hu  own  CollKtkon,  with  Ibeli  Nuua,  ccvtfd 
by  hloMir  Iton  IMUK.  uid  hMily  cofanirtd, 
on  LKhofivhh:  Inpccdiiini,  li  d  Invth  nUj 

Eich  Tnlip  iriU  be  noiBiuiiM  with  ■  on. 
die  and  nif  naitlale  dMciii>UoB  of  Km  r-rtlr-'iT 
habluorirawthiBieainU  cotoui,  hetfiL  IIbw 
oT  Aowennc,  fte.  «e.  Rnlee  alio  trill  ha  titan  of 
luch  Tullp*,ai  pan  under  two  dWbrenl  naoiaa. 

T.  B.  potpcaei  lo  (in  eonect  I*ottnlti  of  aU 
tha  choice  and  valuable  Tulip«  in  cutttrattenj 
and  ai  nnthliwof  Ihg  kind  haa  been  atumptM 
beAu*.  Ihou^  long  wbihed  fvr,  he  bopea  It  wlB 
■  ■■■■"  the  ur^al  nippDjt  and patroujfO  tt  aO 

Mr.  H.  IlutiB<b 

UUbmot,   No.  m.    HU 

— _.  andalnHMtoftheBwikiS. 

len  In  the  Towni  (« the  lAlted  Kingdom,  no  ' 
■'wideii  wlllbeilTenln  tfaewnlDcialpaL-^ 
CgriMnU  iW.  lUMaw  Ztiitai, 
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« 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  finer  Sorts  of 
French  Pears^  especially  those  "which  are  usually  termed  Shy 
Bearers  ;  in  the  first  Place  stating  Objections  to  the  pre^ 
sent  Modes  of  Training  ;  and^  in  the  second  Place,  pointing 
cut  a  Method  by  which  the  Wall  may  be  filled  much  sooner 
than  by  any  Way  in  use  at  present,  and  likewise  by  which 
much  more  Fruit  may  be  obtained. .  By  F.  N.  B. 

xVlthough  there  are  many  fanciful  ways  of  traiiiing  pear 
trees,  the  only  plans  that  can  be  termed  by  any  means  gene- 
ral, and  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  (the  others  being  use- 
less as  well  as  fanciful,)  are  the  Fan,  the  Horizontal,  and  a 
plan  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society,  vol.  i.  p.  84.,  combining  both.  (-E.  o(G.fig,  386.) 
To  the  fan,  the  objection  on  wails  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  is 
very  great,  but  on  walls  of  greater  height,  the  evil,  although 
lessened,  will  by  no  means  be  obviated.  By  this  mode  of 
training,  the  centre  branches  soon  become  very  strong,  and  the 
side  ones  proportionally  weak ;  consequently  one  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  and  the 
other  from  having  it  superabundantly:  the  centre  branches 
soon  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  they  must  be  shortened ; 
they  then  throw  out  such  a  profusion  of  luxuriant  shoots,  that 
no  flower  buds  can  any  longer  be  formed ;  the  crop  from  this 
time,  therefore,  consists  of  a  few  small  fruit  on  the  side 
branches.  Some  gardeners  train  in  a  few  young  shoots  between 
the  old  ones,  which  is  an  improvement ;  but  stiU  the  form  of  the 
tree  remaining  the  same,  the  principal  objection  is  unremoved. 
Vol.  II —  No.  7.  s 
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The  Horizontal  is  certainly  the  best  mode  of  training  a 
pear  tree,  as  by  this  means  the  6ap  is  more  equally  distributed 
th^  it  can  be  in  any  other  way.  lliere  are,  however,  two 
objections  to  this  plan.  The  mst  is  the  length  of  time  the 
tree  requires  to  fill  the  wall ;  by  the  present  mode  of  pruning 
only  one  pair  of  branches  can  be  annually  produced  in  a  hand- 
some manner.  Some  gardeners  talk  of  obtaining  three  pair 
each  summer,  simply  by  leaving  the  leading  shoot  three  feet, 
or  for  small  sorts  of  pear  twenty-seven  inches  long ;  and  they 
add,  if  some  of  the  eyes  remain  dormant  where  branches  are 
wanted  (and  most  assuredly  they  will),  you  are  to  cut  notches 
just  above  them,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  shoots  in 
the  following  summer.  This  will  certainly  very  often  succeed, 
though  not  always ;  but  supposing  it  should  do  so,  the  result 
must  be  a  very  unsightly  tree :  indeed,  should  all  the  eyes 
break  naturally  where  branches  are  wanted,  the  tree  would 
never  be  handsome,  because  the  eyes  which  are  to  produce 
the  upper  pair  of  branches  will  always  start  the  strongest,  and 
the  lower  ones,  if  they  break  at  all,  will  produce  weak  shoots, 
and  as  they  will  each  year  grow  in  proportion  to  the  first,  the 
consequence  must  be  a  very  irregular  and  ugly  tree. 

The  other  objection  is  the  small  quantity  of  fruit  produced. 
As  soon  as  the  branches  have  reached  to  any  Considerable  dis- 
tance, say  for  instance  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  they  seldom 
produce  blossoms  nearer  the  stem  than  half  that  distance, 
and  often  not  more  than  one  third;  in  other  words,  the 
tree  seldom  produces  more  than  half  or  one  third  of  a  crop, 
even  if  all  the  shoots  except  the  leader  of  each  branch  are 
pinched  ofi^  within  an  inch  or  two  as  they  appear,  and  as  far 
as  practicable  entirely  cut  out  in  the  winter  pruning,  and  this 
is  certainly  the  best  way  of  treating  a  pear  tree ;  but  if  the 
superfluous  shoots  are  sufiered  to  gi*ow  in  the  summer,  and 
are  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  in  the  winter,  producing 
after  a  few  seasons  tuflis  of  wood  resembling  willow  stools, 
they  will  not  usually  produce  one  fourth  of  a  crop.  The  plan 
of  cutting  out  every  other  branch  from  a  full  grown  tree 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  trunk,  and  from  the  remaining  part 
of  each  branch  so  cut  off,  training  in  a  strong  shoot  which  in 
a  few  years  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  lost  branch,  nailing 
in  young  wood  between  the  remaining  horizontal  branches 
which  is  to  be  cleared  away,  as  the  shoot  from  the  amputated 
branch  advances,  is  a  great  improvement,  and  for  a  short  time 
will  be  found  v^y  advantageous;  hot  as  the  tree  advances  to 
its  former  s)iape»  the  superiority  over  the  usual  way  of  train*- 
ing  a  horizontal  tree  becomes  less  and  less,  the  small  branches 
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being  fewer  in  number,  till  it  is  entirely  lost.  The  branches 
whicn  in  the  first  place  were  left,  are  now  in  their  turn  to  be 
taken  6ff,  as  the  others  were  in  the  first  place,  and  the  same 
system  is  to  be  again  followed :  good  crops  will  once  more  for 
two  or  three  years  be  obtained,  which  will,  however,  after 
this  time  rapidly  decrease,  from  the  cause  already  named. 
Thus  you  have  alternate  advantages  and  disadvantages;  on 
the  whole,  however,  much  more  fruit  will  be  produced  than 
by  the  old  mode  of  horizontal  training.  From  this  plan  the 
one  shortly  to  be  described  is  in  some  measure  taken,  it  will 
however  he  found  materially  different,  and  greatly  superior. 

The  plan,  combining  both  the  fan  and  horizontal,  commence 
ing  in  the  former,  and  terminating  in  the  latter,  possesses  the 
beauty  of  neither ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  superior  in  one  respect 
to  the  first,  and  in  another  to  the  last  It  is  better  than  the 
fan,  because  after  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  are  obtained, 
no  terminal  shoot  is  of  necessity  shortened ;  and  it  is  preferable 
to  the  horizontal,  because  the  wall  is  much  sooner  filled ;  but 
this  advantage  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  to  make 
amends  for  its  want  of  beauty,  especially  as  in  productiveness 
it  will  be  found  very  little  superior.  For  although  the  wall 
will  be  sooner  filled,  yet  from  the  shoots  being  shortened  till 
the  desired  number  of  branches  are  obtained,  it*  will  come 
very  little  earlier  into  a  bearing  state.  If  the  average  of  a 
given  number  of  years,  say  ten  or  fifteen,  were  taken,  the 
fruit  produced  on  the  shy-bearing  sorts  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going plans  would  be  found  not  to  exceed  half  the  quantity 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  way  of  training  about  to  ble 
described. 

In  the  first  place,  having  prepared  the  border,  plant  the 
trees  against  the  wall,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  each 
other.  If  they  have  three  shoots  properly  placed,  they  ittay 
all  be  retained ;  we  will,  however,  suppose  each  tree  to  have 
only  one  strong  healthy  shoot.  In  the  spring  the  first  tree  is 
to  be  headed  down  within  nine  inches  of  the  ground,  the 
next  is  to  be  left  one  foot  nine  inches  high,  the  nestt  to  that, 
nine  inches,  and  so  on  alternately,  till  you  get  to  the  other 
end  of  the  wall.  In  the  summer  train  three  shoots  fi*om  the 
three  uppermost  eyes  of  each  tree,  rubbing  off  all  the  rest; 
nail  in  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left;,  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicularly. The  two  side  branches  should  not  be  trained  in  a 
horizontal  position  till  the  second  year,  for  being  somewhat  ele- 
vated for  a  short  time  will  increase  their  vigour.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  the  centre  shoot  of  each  is  to  be  cut  off  two  feet 
above  the  first  pair  of  lateral  branches.  In  the  n^xt  summer 
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the  three  top  buds  are  to  be  trained,  one  on  each  side,  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  the  middle  one  upright :  should  the 
centre  this  season  grow  vigorously  and  advance  two  feet  before 
the  end  of  June,  top  it  at  that  height  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Three  shoots  may  probably  start  from  the  three  upper 
eves ;  if  so,  nail  them  in  an  easy  position,  and  bring  them  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  winter  pruning ;  but  most  probably 
only  two  will  break.  In  this  case,  as  soon  as  they  are  six  inches 
long,  train  them  both  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  you 
want  a  third  shoot,  and  rather  lower  than  the  horizontal  line : 
this  will  cause  the  next  bud  below  the  two  shoots  already  obr 
tained  to  start.  '  As  soon  as  this  advances  a  few  inches,  restore 
the  shoot  from  the  top  bud  to  an  erect  position,  and  the  other 
about  half  way  between  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
line ;  observing  if  one  of  the  side  shoots  gets  the  advantage  of 
the  other  to  depress  the  strong  or  elevate  the  weak  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  by  which  means  both  will  be  kept  of  equal 
length.  If  by  the  autumn  the  centre  shoot  has  not  advanced 
two  feet,  or  if  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ripened,  cut  the  three 
summer  shoots  off  within  half  an  inch  of  the  place  from  whence 
they  sprang ;  there  will  then  be  an  upright  centre  two  feet 
above  the  second  pair  of  horizontal  branches,  which  will  not 
fail  to  push  vigorously  the  next  spring ;  and  although  in  this 
case  only  one  pair  of  branches  will  be  produced  this  season, 
the  tree  will  be  much  benefitted  from  having  the  upright 
shoot  topped,  as  the  sap  by  this  check  will  be  forced  into  the 
horizontal  branches  below,  which  are  often  starved  by  the  pro« 
digious  and  in  a  great  measure  useless  growth  of  the  centre :  all 
superfluous  shoots  are  to  be  pinched  off  within  an  inch  or  two 
as  they  appear,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  (without  leaving  the 
branch  absolutely  bare,)  entirely  cutout  in  the  winter  pruning. 
This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  till  those  trees  which  have 
their  first  pair  of  horizontal  branches  within  nine  inches  of  the 

Sound  arrive  within  two  feet  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of 
ewall:  these  trees  are  to  be  considered  permanent:  those 
which  have  no  branch,  till  they  are  one  foot  nine  inches  high, 
are  for  a  temporary  purpose  only,  and  they  may  have  a  pair 
of  branches  within  four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  ten 
years,  we  will  suppose  on  a  twelve-feet  wall,  most  of  the 
brandies  will  reach  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  from  the  stem.  The 
wall  will,  therefore,  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
following  figure.   {J^.  69.) 

Hitherto  it  is  obvious,  that  as  we  have  doubled  the  number 
of  trees,  and  each  tree  has  produced  as  many,  or,  perhaps, 
inore  branches  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  and  those  owing  to 
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stopping  the  leader  longer  and  stronger  than  usual,  so  we 
must  up  to  this  time  have  double,  or  more  than  double,  the 
usual  quantity  of  fruit.     After  the  temporary  trees  are  re- 

69 


moved,  the  crops  will  be  still  larger.  Riders  would  not  have 
answered  the  same  purpose,  as  they  would  have  already  in- 
terfered for  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  principals, 
that  is,  on  a  wall  not  exceeding  twelve  feet ;  and  on  this  plan 
the  temporary  trees  are  to  be  retained  three  or  four  years 
longer,  during  which  time  they  may  be  expected  to  produce 
considerable  crops.  The  extremities  of  the  horizontal  branch 
being  now  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  stem  of  the  next  tree, 
the  management  of  the  permanent  trees  is  to  be  altered. 
Instead  of  pinching  off  all  shoots  as  they  appear,  at  every 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  all  along  the  horizontal  branches, 
retain  a  well-placed  shoot,  pinching  off  all  the  rest  as  before ; 
train  these  selected  shoots  in  an  easy  slanting  position  upwards 
towards  the  branches  of  the  temporary  trees.  Next  year  con- 
tinue to  train  them  in  the  same  direction ;  and  in  order  to 
give  them  more  room,  elevate  the  branches  of  the  temporary 
trees  six  inches  above  the  place  they  have  hitherto  occupied 
{^.  70.).     The  third  year  the  shoots  will  most  likely  show 


blossom :  the  free-bearing  sorts  will  do  so  in  two  years ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  we  are  speaking  exclusively  of  the  shy 
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bearers.  If  plenty  of  blossom  appears,  the  temporary  trees 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  other  situations,  other- 
wise they  may  remain  another  year.  After  the  temporary 
trees  are  removed,  the  young  shoots  which,  we  will  suppose^ 
are  now  iuUy  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  may  be  trained  in 
a  direction  sufficiently  sloping  upwards  for  the  terminal  bud 
of  each  to  be  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  horizontal 
branch  above  {J^,  ^\.).    If  they  show  a  disposition  to  grow 
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too  strong  they  may  be  deeply  notched,  or  a  ring  may  be 
made  round  such  as  require  it  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  In  either  case,  let  it  be  close  to  the  branch  from  which 
the  shoots  spring.  As  they  become  diseased  or  worn  out,  or 
have  produced  long  spurs,  train  in  a  young  shoot  by  the  side 
of  any  it  may  be  proper  to  displace,  and  after  the  second 
vear  cut  the  old  one  out.  In  case  a  tree,  after  it  has  filled  the 
space  allowed  it,  continues  very  luxuriant  in  growth,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  usual  methods  of  checking  it,  either  by 
cutting  the  roots,  or  sawing  the  stem  half  or  two  thirds 
through  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  deep  notches 
may  be  made  on  each  side  with  the  chisel ;  a  single  tree  may, 
of  course,  be  treated  according  to  this  plan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  by  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment, 
the  Colmar,  Crassane,  and  other  shy-bearing  kinds  of  pears, 
would  yield  for  a  very  long  period  of  years  abundant  crops  of 
large,  fair,  and  fine-flavoured  fruit. 

The  temporary  trees,  if  taken  up  with  care,  will  certainly 
grow,  and  be  found  very  valuable :  they  may  be  either  planted 
against  another  wall,  or  if  of  sufficiently  hardy  kinds,  treated 
as  espaliers,  cutting  off  the  two  or  three  upper  pair  of 
branches;  in  either  case,  young  shoots  are  to  be  trained  in 
between  the  old  ones,  as  already  directed  for  the  perma- 
nent trees :  should  you  have  a  wall  with  an  aspect  not  suf- 
fiqiendy  good  to  ripen  the  finiit  of  these  removed  trees,  or 
should  they  be  of  those  kinds  which  will  not  come  to  perfec- 
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tion  as  espaliers,  they  will  nevertheless  still  be  valuable  in 
this  case.  After  they  have  been  removed  a  twelvemonth,  treat 
them  according  to  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  chanmng  the  sorf^ 
that  is,  leave  the  horizontals  at  very  nearly  the  full  length,  but 
cut  off  all  the  spurs,  leaving  only  bare  poles  at  every  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  sort 
you  intend  to  introduce.  On  the  upper  side,  all  along  the 
branches,  make  a  notch  a  little  deeper  than  the  bark :  it  may 
be  done  by  two  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  side  nearest  the 
trunk  being  perpendicular,  the  other  sloping ;  the  graft  may 
then  be  introduced  by  the  common  mode  of  crown-grafting; 
train  the  shoots  from  the  grafts  as  before  directed.  In  two 
years  and  a  half  most  kinds  will  produce  an  abundant  crop, 
and  the  trees  will  be  very  nearly  as  large  as  those  on  the  wall 
from  whence  they  were  taken ;  thus  having  an  advantage  over 
young  trees  of  at  least  ten  years. 

'  Should  this  method  of  treating  pear  trees  be  objected  to 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  the  Colmar,  Crassane,  and 
otiier  shy-bearins  kinds,  in  their  gardens,  they  may  possibl;^ 
niot  dislike  the  tollbwing  method,  by  which  they  may  get  as 
many  of  the  rare  sorts  of  French  pears  as  are  usually  ob- 
tained on  the  same  space  of  wall,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  dibse  kinds  of  pears  which  are  produced  on  free- 
bearing  and  moderate-growing  trees,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  that  moisX  disagreeable  sight  which  a  tree  bearing  fi-uit 
only  on  its  extremities*  always  presents.  By  the  common 
mode  of  pruning  and  training,  the  shy-bearing  kinds  will  in- 
varikbly  be  found  without  blossom  buds  for  uie  first  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree;  therefore,  any  one  deter- 
mined on  training  according  to  the  old  horizontal  plan  should 
plant  those  sorts  which  are  known  as  moderate  growers  and 
free  bearers,  many  of  which  are  very  good  pears.  As  each 
pair  of  horizonal  branches  arrives  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  whip-graft  them,  with  a 
well-ripened  short-jointed  shoot  taken  from  the  extremity  of 
a  fiiU  grown  Colmar,  Crassane,  or  other  shy-bearing  sort  you 
may  wish  to  cultivate,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  graft :  the  upper  branches  should  not  be  grafted 
nearer  the  stem  than  the  lower,  for  although  at  six  feet  from 
the  stem  they  may  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  from  the  root,  they 
will  be  found  quite  as  much  disposed  to  throw  out  strong 
breast-wood  as  the  branches  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
ground,  the  sap  flowing  stronger  into  every  pair  of  branches 
as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  widl,  the  tree  con- 
tinually attempting  to  gain  its  natural  position,  which  is  nearly 
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erect  By  this  method,  upon  the  first  six  or  seven  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  stem  full  crops  of  the  moderate-growing 
kinds  may  be  produced,  and  from  that  distance  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  branch,  good  crops  of  the  shy-bearing  sorts 
may  be  obtained,  thus  causing  the  tree  from  one  end  to  the 
other  to  be  covered  with  fruit. 
Grantham^  December  6.  1826. 


Art.  II.     On  saving  Garden  Seeds  by  Gentlemen^s  Gardeners. 

By  an  Old  Gardener. 

Sir, 
Some  gentlemen  require  their  gardeners  to  save  all  their 
own  seeds,  and  that  from  one  garden,  particularly  if  the  gar- 
den is  of  considerable  size;  and  in  case  of  failure  from  wet  or 
dry  seasons,  such  as  the  last,  the  gardener,  if  unfortunately  he 
cannot  save  enough  of  seeds  for  nis  use,  incurs  his  master's 
displeasure,  if  not  his  discharge.  My  object  is  to  show  to 
those  gentlemen  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  beyond  the 
commonest  sorts  of  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  Many  gentle- 
men are  not  aware  that  the  seeds  of  the  whole  tribe  oi  Bras- 
sica  plants,  including  all  the  varieties  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  borecole,  savoy,  turnip,  &c.  &c. 
will  become  hybridised  by  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  coming  in 
contact  promiscuously^  As  most  of  those  plants  flower  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  the  wind,  but  the  bees,  butterflies,  and  other 
insects,  are  suflicient  to  efiect  an  intermixture  of  the  pollen.  If 
the  whole  be  in  one  garden,  the  saving  the  seeds  of  such  a  va- 
riety of  sorts  as  are  wanted  by  the  gardener  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished ;  a  disappointment  not  easily  to  be  endured  must 
take  place.  To  have  his  cauliflowers  genuine  and  early,  his 
broccoli  of  sorts  (six  at  least)  true,  his  cabbage  early  and  late, 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  him  at  the  time  they  are  most  wanted;  his 
turnips  of  the  difierent  varieties,  not  to  mention  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  carrots,  &c. — which,  it  is  well  known,  are  as  easily  hy- 
bridised by  proximity  as  the  Brassica  tribe,  —  is  not  possible, 
unless  the  seeds  are  saved  from  plants  growing  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  limits  of  any 
garden,  however  large,  do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed  at 
wis  distance.  Perhaps  a  garden  of  10  acres,  (and  there  are 
very  few  in  the  country  which  can  boast  of  such  an  extent,) 
may  be  thought  by  many  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  seed 
saving;   but  it  is  a  well  known  tact,  that  an  intermixture  of 
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the  pollen  has  been  effected  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
such  a  garden  will  afford ;  consequently,  disappointments  must 
QDisue  of  a  nature  calculated  to  endanger  the  gardener  in  his 
situation.  The  established  nursery  and  seedsmen  of  celebrity 
round  the  metropolis  may  always  be  depended  upon  for  cor* 
rectness  in  their  different  varieties  of  seeds,  as  their  credit  and 
success  in  trade  depends  on  their  particular  attention  to  that 
department  of  their  business.  But  how  do  they  maintain  tliis 
credit  ?  It  may  not  be  known  to  many  gentlemen,  that  the 
nurserymen  do  not  save  all  their  own  seeds,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  the  gardener  cannot;  namely,  for  the. want  of  ex- 
tent, and  yet  there  are  several  nurseries  above  60,  and  some 
above  100  acres.* 

Flower  seeds  may  with  greater  facility  be  obtained,  where 
there  is  a  large  flower-garden,  and  the  season  favourable  for 
ripening ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tender  annuals, 
when  planted  out  into  the  flower-garden,  will  not  in  wet  seasons 
ripen  their  seeds  and  seed-pods,  and  the  withered  flowers  that 
necessarily  accompany  them  are  at  all  times  unsightly  in  such 
a  situation.  But  suppose  beauty  no  object,  still  in  a  wet  season, 
or  when  by  any  other  cause  a  crop  fails,  the  gardener  can  have 
no  alternative  but  to  apply  to  the  nurseryman  for  a  supply  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  that  gardener  must  be  hardly  dealt 
with,  if,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  above  stated,  his  employer 
insists  upon  him  saving  all  his  seeds. 

To  conclude,  I  maintain  that  the  business  of  seed  saving  is 
quite  a  different  branch  of  horticulture  from  that  professed  by 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  and  fur- 
nish for  their  master's  tables  every  thing  in  as  well  as  out  of 
season,  especially  where  forcing  is  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
and  not  to  keep  things  back  to  mature  their  seeds  for  another 
season.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

An  Old  Gardener. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
gardener  saving  the  whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of 
his  garden  seeds,  and  at  the  same  time  having  the  sorts  true 
to  their  characters.  How  very  easily  varieties  of  the  Brassica 
family  may  be  contaminated,  and  what  important  consequences 
result  from  their  contamination,  may  be  seen  in  a  long  account 
of  a  law-suit  on  the  subject,  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  x. 
p.  2,  A  garden  of  5000  acres  would  not  be  sufficient  to  admit 
of  a  gardener  saving  the  requisite  varieties  of  Broccoli  with 
the  certainty  of  having  them  true,  since  it  is  proved  that  bees 
will  go  two  miles  in  quest  of  flowers.   Hence  the  great  care  of 
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the  London  seedsmen  in  having  their  seeds  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  distant  n>om  each  other.  We  should, 
however,  be  glad  first  to  hear  what  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject by  gardeners  of  more  experience  than  ourselves.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Treatment  which  Apprentices  and  Journey' 
men  Gardeners  receive  from  Master  Gardeners.  By  a 
Nobleman's  Gardener. 

Sir, 

As  I  consider  the  letter  of  6.  R.  G.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.i. 
p.  410.)  would,  if  suffered  to  go  unnoticed,  be  a  severe 
reflection  upon  head^gardeners  in  general,  I  trouble  you 
with  a  few  observations  as  to  the  manner  I  treat  the  young 
men  I  employ. 

When  I  first  came  to  my  present  situation,  which  is  a  litde 
more  than  three  years  ago,  I  ffot  permission  to  have  a  room 
fitted  up  for  two  young  men,  who  were  to  attend  the  fires,  &c. 
to  sleep  in.  In  a  short  time,  some  changes  took  place  among 
the  men  which  I  found  here ;  and  as  the  work  of  the  place 
soon  very  much  increased,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
green-house  plants  and  other  plants  in  pots,  I  suggested  to  my 
employer  the  propriety  of  having  young  lads,  who  were  light, 
and  could  do  the  work  of  watering  as  well  or  better  than  men. 
My  suggestion  was  attended  to,  and  I  have  now  three  of 
these  at  Ss.  per  week ;  I  have  two  who  have  I2s, ;  and  to  the 
oldest  hand,  who  I  make  my  foreman,  I  give  ISs.,  and  this 
is  the  only  difference  I  make  with  him  fi*om  the  rest.  In  the 
room  1  make  them  all  stop  till  nine  o'clock  at  night  in  study-* 
ing  their  books,  and  I  lend  them  one  of  your  Encyclopaedias, 
and  any  other  books  I  have  got ;  and  when  one  of  them  is 
disposed  to  purchase  a  book,  they  consult  me  as  to  what  one 
is  best;  they  join  together  for  candles,  and,  as  I  think  it 
cheapest  and  best  for  them,  they  all  board  together.  As  I 
am  anxious  they  should  improve  every  minute  of  their  own 
time,  I  allow  an  old  woman  to  prepare  their  meals,  &c. 
When  they  first  come  to  me,  I  tell  them  that  the  more  they 
learn,  and  the  faster  they  improve  themselves,  the  more  I 
shall  approve  of  them.  As  a  sort  of  general  rule,  I  desire 
them  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  work,  &x:. ;  and  seeing  them 
almost  every  night,  I  now  and  then  examine  their  journals, 
and  put  questions  to  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  botanical 
terms*  or  upon  any  subject  they  have  been  reading.    I  some** 
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times  also  hear  them  read  aloud,  and  examine  and  instruct 
them  in  every  thing  I  think  useful.  In  particular,  I  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  propriety  of  their  learning  the  common 
native  plants :  I  am  often  sorry  to  see  how  much  these  are  ne* 
glected,  and  treated,  as  it  were,  with  contempt,  even  by  those 
who  have  great  pretensions  to  the  knowledge  of  plants.  I  re- 
member having  met  with  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  sort 
Between  four  and  five  years  ago,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Walsh,  at  flarl  Plymouth's,  when  a  nobleman's  gardener, 
from  a  place  noted  for  plants  in  a  neighbouring  county,  called, 
and  in  walking  about  the  grounds,  in  a  piece  of  rock-work, 
a  plant  of  Prunella  vulgaris  in  full  flower  was  discovered,  and 
very  much  admired  by  the  stranger,  who  wondered  what  it 
was  !  thought  it  was  quite  new  ! !  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
it  before  ! !!  In  my  opinion  an  utter  ignorance  of  native  plants 
is  inexcusable;  for  even  where  no  collection  is  kept,  a  knowledge 
of  natives  may  be  acquired,  and  if  it  is,  how  greatly  will  it  faci- 
litate the  learning  of  exotics  whenever  an  opportunity  ofiers* 
In  speaking  for  myself,  I  know  of  no  pleasure  of  this  sort 
equal  to  it ;  for  with  a  slight  knowledge,  no  road  can  appear 
dull,  and  one  can  no  where  travel  and  say  that  ^^  all  is  barren ;'' 
for  at  almost  every  step  we  must  meet  with  an  acquaintance,  and 
sometimes  with  one  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  day  before. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer,  I  give  my  lads  a  bit  of  waste 

f  round  under  a  hedge  for  them  to  plant  the  plants  as  they 
nd  them,  and  every  two  or  three  days  I  name  all  I  can  for 
them ;  and  I  assure  you  this  has  the  very  best  e£Pect,  for  their 
minds  are  now  completely  wrapt  up  in  their  business,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  wish  or  a  thought  but  in  it,  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  plants  gathered  in  the  summer  we 
plant  in  autumn  according  to  their  class  and  order  for  flower- 
ing next  summer,  which  wonderfully  assists  them  in  that  part 
of  the  science^ 

If  there  is  so  much  cause  of  complaint  against  head-gar- 
deners in  general,  as  the  letter  of  6.  R.  G.  seems  to  imply, 
I  am  very,  sorry  tor  it,  as  I  am  convinced  that  a  little 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  those  employed 
under  them  would,  in  the  end,  be  of  infinite  advantage  to 
the  masters  themselves.  This  opinion  of  mine  is  not  new :  I 
have  practised  it,  more  or  less,  for  ten  years  past.  And  as 
a  proof  that  I  have  not  done  it  from  selfish  motives,  I  have 
never  received  a  penny  from  any  one,  or  from  the  friends  of 
anv  one  I  have  ever  had  under  me. 

I  intended  to  have  communicated  to  you  not  only  the 
manner  in  which  I  manage  the  lads  now  under  me,  but  also 
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how  I  treated  those  I  have  had  in  other  places,  and  then  I 
should  have  dated  this  from  the  place  I  write  from,  and 
should  have  signed  my  name  j**^  but  the  letter  of  G.  R.  6.  has 
drawn  more  of  se^  from  me  than  I  then  should  have  given> 
and  more  than  I  should  think  modest,  except  in  such  a  case; 
and  therefore  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir,  &c. 

A  Nobleman's  Gardener* 

The  judicious  and  kind  conduct  of  our  correspondent  has 
our  warmest  approbation:  we  recommend  it  for  imitation, 
and  especially  where  a  garden-library  is  established. — Cond^ 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Treatment  of  Gardeners  out  of  Place  ly 
Nurserymen  ;  in  Reply  to  the  Observations  of  Sensitivus,  By 
A  Nurseryman. 

As  imaginary  hardships  destroy  the  happiness  of  mankind 
almost  as  much  as  real  ones ;  and  as  persons  often  labour 
under  difficulties  which,  in  a  great  measure,  they  are  them- 
selves the  occasion  of,  without  discovering  that  to  be  the 
case;  and  therefore  they  are  disposed  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  some  other  person  or  circumstance :  and  such,  in  my 
apprehension,  being  the  situation  of  a  Yorkshire  gardener, 
who.  under  the  name  of  Sensitivus,  has  written  an  essay,  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  36.)  upon  the  treatment 
which  gardeners  out  of  place  receive  from  nurserymen ;  I  am 
induced  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
hope  of  correcting  his  sentiments  a  little,  and  of  thereby  ren- 
dering him,  and  others  so  circumstanced,  who  think  in  the 
same  way  he  does,  a  little  less  uncomfortable. 

When  a  gardener  leaves  his  situation,  Sensitivus  admits  it 
to  be  his  best  resource  to  apply  to  a  nurseryman  for  work, 
till  he  can  either  obtain  for  himself,  or  the  nurseryman  for 
him,  another  regular  gardener's  place.  This  conviction  is  so 
strong  upon  the  minds  of  gardeners,  as  to  occasion  so  many 
applications  to  nurserymen  for  this  description  of  temporary 
employment,  that,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Sensitivus, 
*^  that  most  gardeners  know  that  nurserymen  have  always 
more  work  than  workmen,"  there  are  many,  who,  by  painful 
experience,  have  proved  how  great  this  mistake  is ;  and  who, 
without  first  corresponding  with  the  nurseryman  they  intended 
to  apply  to,  have  made  long  journies  to  his  residence,  and 
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have  foand  him  so  fiilly  stocked  with  hands,  that  ttiey  have 
had  the  disappointment  of  finding  him  unable  to  employ 
them.  And  any  person  of  common  sense  may  readily  per- 
ceive that  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  only  require  a  certain 
number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  and  that  supernumerary 
hands  would  only  add  to  the  expense  of  the  cultivator,  without 
any  adequate  advantage.  Sometimes,  however,  nurserymen  will 
employ,  for  a  short  time,  a  sniall  number  of  hands  more  than  they 
actually  stand  in  need  of,  rather  than  disappoint  gardeners  out 
of  place,  and  in  the  expectation  that  some  of  them  may  soon 
^t  places;  but  this  cannot  be  done  to  any  great  extent. 
This  may  explain  the  reluctance  with  which  gardeners  some- 
times receive  employment  from  nurserymen ;  but  it  is  absurd 
,to  suppose  that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  cover  for  offering 
them  low  wages.  The  wages  given  in  different  nurseries  are 
generally  so  well  known  by  gardeners  before  they  apply  for 
work  in  them,  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  in  this  way 
would  be  ridiculous.  When  the  smallness  of  the  returns  of 
a  nurseryman  are  considered  in  comparison  with  his  expenses 
in  wages,  interest  on  capital,  rent,  tithe,  rates,  taxes,  &c.  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  profits  are  not  often  equal  to  the  payment 
of  great  wages.  And  as  gardeners  coming  into  a  nursery  to 
wait  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  just  as  it  may  happen,  till 
they  can  meet  with  regular  places  again,  are  considered  only 
as  doing  so  for  their  own  accommodation ;  and  as,  however 
busy  the  nurseryman  may  be  at  the  time  of  a  situation  offering 
for  them,  his  interest  gives  way  to  theirs ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these  circumstances,  as  the  kind  of  work  to  which  gardeners 
are  acoitstoraed,  when  in  place,  is  of  so  different  a  character 
to  that  o(  a  nursery,  that,  in  a  general  way,  they  are  some 
time  before  their  labour  is  of  equal  worth  to  the  nurseryman 
with  that  of  a  regular  labourer,  they  receive  during  the  time 
of  their  uncertain  stay  in  the  nursery  only  a  small  wage* 
And  surely,  under  such  circumstances,  a  gardener  ought  fiot 
to  grudge  a  r^ular  labourer  his  2s.  or  5s.  per  week  more  than 
himself  receives.  The  labourer  is  in  his  settled  allotment, 
and  has  neither  intention  nor  expectation  of  leaving  his  em- 
ployer for  a  better  situation. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  what  Sensitivus 
looks  upon  as  disrespectful  treatment,  and  imposition  upon 
him,  may  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  nurseryman,  real 
acts  of  iandness.  And  I  would  query  of  him,  whether  or 
not  he  can  say,  upon  deliberate  •  reflection,  that  he  thinks  he 
acted  quite'  honestly  in  abridging  his  employer  of  a  part  of 
his  labour,  which  he  had  agreed  with  hun  for  by  the  day. 
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though  he  may  think  his  bamiiii  was  a  bad  one  ?  I  confess 
1  do  not.  And  I  think  I  can  nere  discover  how  it  happened 
that  he  so  greatly  excited  the  ill  will  of  the  foreman  he  com- 
plains of.  It  is  the  business  of  the  foreman,  he  acknowledges, 
to  see  that  the  men  do  their  work :  but  instead  of  finding 
him  doing  his  work,  we  see,  by  his  own  confession,  he  would 
find  him  idling  great  part  of  a  summer's  afternoon ;  and, 
perchance,  he  might  also  overhear  him  encouraging  his  com- 
panions to  follow  his  example.  This  might  try  the  patience 
of  a  good-tempered  man,  and  would  be  sure  to  ruffle  that  of 
a  bad-tempered  one.  Some  men,  by  being  complaisant,  and 
doing  their  duty,  will  live  so  comfortably  with  those  who 
are  bad-tempered  as  never  to  excite  their  tempers,  whilst 
others,  acting  on  opposite  principles,  will  often  get  into  broils 
with  those  whose  tempers  are  by  no  means  of  the  worst  sort. 
However,  I  acknowledge  myself  no  friend  to  such  conduct 
in  a  foreman  as  Sensitivus  describes.  A  foreman,  in  my 
judgment,  ought,  where  he  sees  idleness  or  any  other  miscon- 
duct, to  admonish  the  oifender,  without  railing,  or  any  kind  of 
abusive  language ;  and  if,  on  doing  this  repeatedly,  he  cannot 
persuade  him  to  do  better,  he  ought  to  report  him  to  his 
employer,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  to  him  upon  his 
improper  behaviour,  and,  if  he  prove  incorrigible,  dismiss 
him.  But  to  return  to  Sensitivus,  who  speaks  of  desponding 
on  account  of  being  so  long  in  the  nursery.  Probably  had 
he  been  more  industrious,  and  given  by  that  means  proof  of 
better  principle  and  talents,  he  might  have  been  recommended 
to  a  place  sooner,  and  possibly  to  one  of  better  wages.  Is  it 
to  be  expected,  that  when  a  nurseryman  is  applied  to  for  an 
industrious,  honest  man,  of  an  obliging  disposition,  he  will 
be  disposed  to  risk  his  own  reputation  by  recommending  one 
who,  during  the  time  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
him,  has  exhibited  none  of  these  qualifications  ? 

It  is  but  seldom  that  gendemen  consult  nurservmen  as  to 
the  wages  they  shall  give  to  their  gardeners,  as  they  mosdy 
fix  the  wages  of  their  servants  themselves ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  see  how  nurserymen  should  be  to  blame  for  the  small 
wages  gardeners  often  receive  when  in  place. 

I  would  recommend  to  gardeners  to  be  diligent  and  at- 
tendve,  and  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  ojSence  toward  God 
and  man.  Thus  they  would  become  truly  valuable  servants ; 
and  then  I  do  not  doubt  but  thev  would  prove  that  merit 
often  finds  its  own  reward,  and  uiat  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy. 

A  Nurseryman. 
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A  subsequent  letter  on  this  subject,  by  ^^  A  Lover  of 
Facts,''  contrasts  the  case  of  a  gardener  out  of  a  situation 
with  a  house-servant  under  the  same  circumstances.  ^  The 
former,  he  says,  gets  employment  from  the  nurseryman,  in 
general,  as  soon  as  he  asks  for  it ;  the  latter  enters  his  name,  at 
^  office  for  servants,  and  waits  till  he  hears  of  another 
place,  without  being  able  to  earn  any  thing  in  the  mean  time. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  mondi  or  two,  both  he  and 
the  gardener  have  spent  all  they  had  saved  when  in  place ; 
but  while  the  gardener  can  still  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
employment  which  he  receives  from  the  nurseryman,  the 
footman  or  butler  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity.  ^^  A 
Lover  of  Facts,"  therefore,  as  well  as  "  A  Nurseryman," 
thinks  gardeners  are  more  indebted  to  nurserymen  than  nur- 
serymen are  to  gardeners ;  and  as  far  as  respects  the  immediate 
benefits  which  the  former  derive  from  the  latter,  we  are  decidedly 
of  his  opinion,  convinced  that  a  nurseryman  might  set  his  work 
done  much  cheaper  and  better  by  labourers  in  liis  employ 
permanently,  than  by  the  employment  of  professed  gardeners 
casually.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Donald  of  Woking,  Surrey,  where  the  operations  are 
performed  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  neatness  not  aVwayg 
to  be  met  with  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  nurseries,  and  in 
which  the  workmen  are  common  countrv  labourers.  The 
single  circumstance  that  makes  it  wortn  a  nurseryman's 
while  to  employ,  for  short  and  indefinite  periods,  gardeners 
out  of  place,  is  the  hope  of  getting  their  custom,  when  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  a  place  turns  up.  It  is  a  satisfactory  con- 
currence of  circumstances  that  commercial  and  serving  gar- 
deners are  thus  mutually  dependent.— CoiuL 


Art.  V.  On  impracing  the  Gardens  of  Cottagers.  By  Mr; 
William  Wilson,  Gardener  to  W.  J.  Bethell,  Esq.  at 
Merley  Gardens,  Winbome,  Dorsetshire. 

Sir, 
Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  a  wish  to  improve,  as 
fiir'  as  we  possibly  can,  the  condition  of  those  individuals 
whom  it  has  pleased  a  wise  and  just  Providence  to  place  in  the 
more  humble  walks  of  life.  You  call,  and  with  much  pro* 
priety,  upon  the  gardeners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
assist  you  in  your  disinterested  endeavours  to  do  good  to 
this  class.;  and  as  an  individual  belonging  to  that  profeisioiif 
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I,  of  course,  feel  myself  included  in  the  general  appeal.  I 
most  sincerely  lament,  Sir,  that  I  am  at  present  placed  in  a 
situation  where  I  can  do  but  little,  except  by  my  advice ; 
however,  what  little  I  can  do  I  shall  always,  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  feel  pleasure  in  doing,  whenever  opportunity 
occurs.  I  am  also  well  assured  that  a  wish  to  assist  in  this 
matter  is  a  prevailing  one  amongst  gardeners  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  not  only  are  they  instigated  to  this  by  the  gratifying 
employment  of  doing  good,  but  also  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
others  devote  their  minds  to  a  rational  and  useful  occupation, 
from  which  they  themselves  have  derived  much  gratification. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,  that  so  little 
encouragement  is  given  to  gardeners  in  general  by  their  em- 
ployers, that  almost  nothing  can  be  expected  while  those  who 
'  have  the  means  and  power  not  only  appear  indifferent  them- 
selves, but  even  place  restrictions  on  those  who  would  willingly 
lend  their  aid  under  their  influence  ^  and  patronage.  I  am 
aware.  Sir,  from  actual  observation,  that  there  are  gentlemen 
who  would  much  rather  see  such  things  as  a  few  cuttings  of 
gooseberry  or  currant  trees  consumed  by  the  fire,  or  a  few 
spare  roots  or  seeds  of  useful  vegetables  (not  easily  to  be  come 
at  by  labourers)  given  to  their  pigs,  or  even  thrown  to  the 
dunghill ;  and  I  also  know  that  there  is  a  suspicious  sort  of 
blindness,  and  a  littleness  of  mind  which  prevails  amongst 
some  of  the  higher  orders,  so  that  if  their  gardeners  should 
by  chance  give  away  a  cutting  of  a  gooseberry  or  other  article, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  turning  it  to 
his  own  pecuniary  advantage.  Yes,  Sir,  even  where  a  mutual 
exchange  has  only  been  made,  (certainly  more  for  their  masters 
interest  than  their  own  convenience,)  I  have  known  it  strictly 
forbidden,  or  if  otherwise,  obliged  to  be  done  as  if  it  were  by 
stealth.  Others,  who  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  give  such  a 
peremptory  refusal,  still  view  an  exchange  for  mutual  accom- 
modation, or  a  spare  cutting,  plant,  or  paper  of  seeds  given 
away,  with  a  jealous  and  distrustful  eye,  perhaps  more  galling 
to  an  honest  and  upright  character. 

Now,  Sir,  while  such  erroneous  and  narrow-minded  sus- 
picions exist  (and  exist  most  assuredly  they  do),  it  must 
be  a  very  material  hinderance  in  the  way  of  improvement ; 
in  fact,  were  it  general,  we  might  justly  term  it  a  complete 
barrier,  almost  impassable  by  numan  exertion.  But  let  us 
hope  for  something  better,  and  suppose  that  through  your 
continued  exertions  an  increasing  spirit  for  this  most  im- 
portant undertaking  may  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
powerful  and  rich ;  and  that  they  not  only  will  encourage 
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.  those  under  them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
but  take  an  active  and  decided  interest  themselves,  and  by 
their  patronage  and  approbation  stimulate  all  classes  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  so  desirable  and  useful 
an  improvement.  Let  them  look  to  those  noble-minded  and ' 
philanthropic  individuals  mentioned  in  someof  your  preceding 
pages :  such  examples  are  worthy  of  imitation.  Let  such 
conduct  as  the  late  Lord  Cawdor's,  by  the  means  of  my  much^ 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Buchan,  be  imitated  and  established, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  success  will  be 
equal,  at  least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Let  gardeners  not 
only  be  authorised  but  encouraged  to  distribute  cuttings  of 
trees  of  good  kinds,  or  roots  and  seeds  that  are  useful  and 
fitting  for  the  consumption  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit;  I  mean  such  things  as  can  be  spared  from  their 
employers'  gardens  without  detriment  to  their  interest,  and 
would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  for  in  every  garden  of  any  extent 
there  are  manv  superfluous  productions  which  would  be  highly 
valuable  to  the  poor  cottager.  I  say  let  this  be  generally 
done,  and  the  condition  of  the  labourers  on  every  gentleman's 
estate  would  be  ameliorated,  and  their  cottages  and  gardens 
rendered  much  more  comfortable,  clean,  neat,  and  ornamental 
than  they  are  at  present.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  these 
remarks  should  have  the  effect  of  drawing  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  any  of  your  readers,  better  qualified  to  be  useful, 
my  greatest  ambition  will  be  gratified. 

I  am,  most  respectfiiUy,  Sir,  &c. 

William  Wilson. 
Merley  Gardens,  Winbome,  Dorsetshire, 
N(W.SO.  1826. 


Art.  VI.     On  Slate  Tallies  for  naming  Plants, 

By  SUFFOLCIENSIS. 

Sir, 

A  PLAN  I  have  lately  adopted  for  marking  all  descriptions 
of  plants  in  my  garden,  appears  to  me  so  cheap  and  durable, 
that  I  am  desirous,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Ma- 
ga^e,  to  make  it  generally  known ;  conceiving,  as  I  do  not 
observe  a  similar  method  mentioned  in  your  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening,  it  is  not  very  firequently  practised. 

The  material  I  use  is  slate,  which  I  cut  into  tallies  of  various 
sizes,  firom  one  to  two  inches  wide,  and  firom  three  to  six, 
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or  even  ten  or  twelve  inches  long :  on  these  talh'es  I  mark  the 

name  of  a  plant,  or  a  number,  with  white  lead.     From  the 

,  experience  I  have  had,  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  will 

come  cheaper,  and  last  much  longer  than  any  made  of  wood. 

The  slate  I  use  is  the  broken  waste,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  thrown  away  by  slaters.  These  are  very  readily  cut 
to  the  dimensions  required,  by  procuring  an  iron  similar  to 
that  used  by  slaters,  which  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith, 
and  an  old  bill-hook  or  meat  cleaver  may  be  made  into  a  tool 
for  making  the  edges  straight.  I  mark  them  with  a  camel^s 
hair  pencil,  similar  tq  those  used  by  painters  in  lettering ;  the 
paint  I  get  mixed  in  small  quantities  as  I  want  it  at  a  painter's. 
A  little  practice' will  enable  any  person  to  cut  the  slate  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  very  soon  to  mark  upon  it  with  neat- 
ness, ease,  and  expedition. 

The  permanent  label  described  in  your  £ncyclop8edia  of 
Gardening  (§  1386.)  may  be  made  of  the  same  material,  and 
a  durable  tie  easily  obtained,  by  using  copper  wire,  which  may 
be  procured  at  any  ironmonger's  shop. 

SuFFOLCIBNSId. 

December  S.  IS26. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  best  Mode  of  growing  suck  Culinary 
Vegetables  as  are  raised  anntuiUy  from  Seed.  By  Mr.  W.  B. 
Rose,  Gardener  to  F.  Canning,  Esq.  at  Foxcote  House. 

Sir, 
The  plan  I  adopt  for  growing  all  garden«crops  usually 
raised  from  seeds,  and  not  transplanted  afterwards,  such  as 
turnips,  carrots,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  &c.  &c.'  is,  to  sow 
them  in  drills,  of  different  degrees  of  width  and  depth,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  the  plants  produced.  As 
soon  as  they  rise  through  the  ground,  I  commence  thinning 
and  hoeing,  repeating  the  operation  several  times,  especially 
the  hoeing  between  the  rows.  The  advantage  of  frequently 
stirring  me  ground  about  plants  is  known ;  but  it  may  not 
be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  soil  can  be  stirred  much 
deeper,  when  the  hoe  works  along  a  continued  straight  line, 
98  it  does  between  rows,  than  it  can  be  when  it  works  in 
curves,  or  irregular  roundish  spaces  of  limited  extent,  as  it 
does  among  crops  sown  broadcast  I  sow  my  onions  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  and  I  can  stir  between  them  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches  or  a  foot  if  I  choose ;  but  if  they  were  sown 
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broadcast,  and  every  plant  six  inches  from  every  other,  I 
could  not  stir  between  them,  with  a  common  hoe,  deeper 
than  one  or  two  inches. 

Stirring  deep  and  frequently  renders  watering  unnecessary, 
because  a  porous  surface  is  less  impervious  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  than  a  solid  one,  and  therefore  keeps  the  ground  beneath 
both  cooler  and  moister.  Any  gardener  who  doubts  this 
being  the  case,  may  convince  himself  of  the  fact  by  covering 
part  of  a  bed  of  onions  with  three  inches  of  rotten  tan,  and 
comparing  the  soil  beneath  the  tan  with  that  left  bare,  as  to 
heat  and  dryness.  (See  p.  76.) 

Such  a  summer  as  the  last  proves  the»value  of  my  plan ; 
while  the  seedling  crops  of  many  of  my  neighbours  were 
burnt  up,  mine  were  in  luxuriance ;  my  onions  stood  regu- 
larly at  six  inches  apart,  and  were  from  eight  inches  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference ;  my  carrots  and  parsnips  stood  at 
eight  and  ten  inches,  and  measured  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
in  circumference,  and  all  my  other  crops  were  in  proportion. 
Some  young  trees,  such  as  acacias  (Cobbett'sr  locusts),  which 
I  drilled  in  May  last,  and  thinned  out  and  stirred  between 
the  rows,  are  now  three  feet  high.  I  have  these  and  other 
articles  ready  to  show  in  proof  of  what  I  assert. 

My  soil  is  a  deep  sour  clay,  which  I  dig  and  dung  before 
winter ;  going  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit,  as  I  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  bring  up  fresh  earth. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

W.  B.  Rose. 
Foxcote^  near  S/tipstork^mnStourj,  Worcestershire^ 

N(w.  2.  1826. 

The  superiority  of  our  correspondent's  plan  is  unquestion- 
able ;  we  would  recommend  to  him,  and  particularly  to  such 
as  have  the  misfortune  to  prefer  the  broadcast  mode.  Mentor's 
Spanish  hoe  (p.  2S3.),  which  will  go  much  deeper,  either 
between  rows,  or  in  roundish  spaces,  than  the  common  draw 
or  thrust  hoe.  —  ConcL 


Art.  VIIL     On  the  good  Effects  of  protecting  the  Stems  of 
Fruit  Trees,     By  William  Stowe,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Buck- 
ingham. 

Sir, 
The  indefatigable  and  scientific  president  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  its  Transactions,  (6.  Mag. 
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vol.  L  p.  424.)  has  stated,  that  many  circumstances  had  come 
under  his  observation,  which  led  him  to  believe,  that  when 
great  part  of  the  well  organised  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  became 
abortive,  the  failure  might  be  attributed  to  some  previous  check 
which  the  motion  and  operation  of  the  vital  fluid  of  the  tree 
had  sustained,  from  the  effects  of  frost  in  the  early  part  oi 
spring.  Among  many  others  he  instances  the  x)ery  luxuriant 
growth  of  a  common  Chinese  rose  (Rosa  indica)  in  his  own 
garden,  the  stem  of  which  had  been  protected  by  an  entwine- 
ment  of  Irish  ivy.  Taking  up  this  idea,  I  last  April,  just  as  the 
blossom  was  about  to  expand,  had  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
of  an  apple  tree  in  my  garden  (Wyker  pippin)  enveloped  with 
hay  bands,  leaving  two  other  trees  of  the  pippin  kind,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  one  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  to  take 
their  chance  without  protection.  The  nights  of  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  of  the  first  ten  days  of  May  were  remarkably 
cold ;  a  self-registering  thermometer  of  my  own,  and  one  on 
Six's  principle  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  James  Brown, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe,  indicating,  on 
the  night  of  April  the  30th,  a  temperature  15°  below  freezing. 
This  degree  of  cold  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  of  the  blossom 
of  one  of  the  unprotected  trees,  and  nearly  so  to  the  other  — 
about  a  dozen  of  apples  being  the  total  of  its  produce.  But 
the  protected  tree  seemed  to  be  proof  against  the  effect  of  the 
frost ;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  crop  was 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it,  many  of  the  branches  being  literally  loaded  like 
ropes  of  onions. 

I  am  not  such  an  advocate  of  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  maxim, 
as  to  think  that  there  may  be  no  fallacy  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  produce  was  the  result  of  the  protection,  but  I  am  so  satis- 
fied of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  that  I  shall  in  the 
ensuing  spring  give  the  stems  of  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees 
the  benefit  of  a  similar  clothing.  1  have  merely  related  the 
experiment  to  induce  others  to  repeat  it ;  and  as  it  can  be  done 
with  very  little  trouble  and  no  expence,  I  trust  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused both  by  your  readers  and  yourself  for  trespassing  on 
your  pages,  even  if,  on  repetition,  it  should  be  less  successful 
than  in  the  first  instance.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Stowe. 
Buckingham^  Nov^  21.  1826. 

The  plan  adopted  by  our  correspondent  mav  be  generally 
applied  with  advantage.  At  Syon  House,  Mr.  Forrest  has 
protected  the  stems  of  some  half  hardy  shrubs  in  this  manner. 
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Mrs.  Latour  of  Craven  Hill  has  clothed  the  stems  of  some 
delicate  sorts  of  standard  roses  of  rare  sorts ;  and  magnolias, 
and  other  American  trees,  about  Paris  and  Rouen,  are  ire- 
quently  protected  without  any  other  covering  than  what  is 
applied  to  their  stems  or  trunks,  taking  especial  care  to  cover 
well  the  collar  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being  that  part 
which  joins  the  trunk  to  the  root,  and  in  which,  more  than  in 
any  other,  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  seems  to  reside.  — 
Cond. 


Art.  IX.  On  raising  Plantations  of  Oak  from  the  Acorn. 
Abridged  from  a  Communication  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen. 
F.H.S. 

Where  the  oak  is  be  grown  for  timber,  a  deep  soil,  not 
gravelly,  or  abounding  in  springs,  is  essential  to  success; 
where  it  is  to  be  grown  as  coppice,  a  deep  soil  is  less  neces- 
sary. Oak  timber  is  much  injured  by  being  cut  down  in  the 
spring  for  the  sake  of  peeling  the  bark,  while  the  sap  is  in 
motion.  It  is  found  better  for  the  timber  to  peel  the  tree 
while  it  is  yet  standing,  and  not  cut  it  down  till  the  following 
winter.  But  as  a  colonial  substitute  for  oak  bark  is  found  in 
the  extract  of  Mimosa  of  New  South  Wales,  it  will  probably 
supersede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  felling  oak  tim- 
ber at  an  improper  season. 

The  ground  being  chosen  for  an  oak  plantation,  lay  it  out 
into  rows  five  feet  apart ;  and  either  straight  or  crooked,  so  as 
they  may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  ground.  Dig 
the  line  of  row  one  spit  wide,  and  one  spit  deep ;  then  dig  a 
drain  in  the  middle  between  the  rows,  and  parallel  with  them 
two  spits  wide,  and  one  spit  deep,  laying  the  earth  so  pro- 
cured over  that  dug  for  the  row ;  dividing  each  spit  of  earth 
vertically,  that  is  with  the  spade  turned  edgeways,  for  when 
turves  are  divided  horizontally,  that  is,  with  the  spade  held 
flatways,  they  soon  re-unite.  Round  off  the  ridglet  of  good 
surface  soil  so  formed,  and  cover  it  with  the  subsoil  taken  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  which  being  free  from  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  weeds,  will,  if  beaten  smooth  after  the  acorns  are 
sown,  produce  few  or  no  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  A  section 
of  ground  so  prepared  (^.  72.)  will  show  the  surface  soil 
under  the  intended  row  about 
two  and  a  half  times  the  aver-j 
age  depth,  which  will  admit  ol 
the  acorns  sending  down   a  powerful  tap  root,  and  insure 
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great  vigour  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  till  the  pionts  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  injury  from  weeds. 

Acorns  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  mice ;  immerse  them  in 
vegetable  tar,  and  dry  tbem  with  powdered  lim^  in  the  same 
way  as  wheat  is  pickled  before  sowing.  Draw  a  drill  alonj; 
the  centre  of  each  rl 

deposit  them  thinly,  a  \ 

say,offourgood  acorn  I 

After  (he  work  is  <  i 

set  traps  for  mice  {<  [ 

best  is  an  empty  I 
buried  in  the  soil,  wil 
torn  on  a  level  with  tl 

_^.7S.     Cond.),  ani .  , , ,-.    _. 

Mr.  Allen  states,  that  after  twenty-five  years'  experience  and 
observation  as  a  gardener,  be  considers  the  above  plan  as  the 
best  he  knows  for  raising  oak  timber. 

London,  March,  J  826. 


Art.  X.     On  Ike  Culture  ofA^ragus.     By  J.  O.  S.  P. 
Sir, 

There  are  fevr,  if  any,  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
asparagus  is  grown  equal  to  that  in  the  neighmiurhood  of 
London;  but  if  the  method  now  to  be  descrioed  be  strictly 
followed,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  as  good  aspar^:us 
as  is  or  can  be  grown. 

Make  choice  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  lies  dry  and 
dopes,  so  that  the  rain  may  nin  qulcldy  off  the  paths ;  the 
lifter  the  soil  is  the  tetter.  Dig  into  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  a  large  quantity  of  good  dung,  and  point  it  over  in 
the  following  spring  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  ground, 
and  mixing  the  dung  with  it ;  tiien  make  holes  with  a  broad~ 
pointed  dibble  about  an  inch  deep,  at  proper  distances  where 
plants  ought  to  be  put,  in  each  hole  drop  three  seeds,  and 
cover  the  holes  with  light  mould,  such  as  that  firom  old 
cucumber  beds :  the  covering  should  be  rather  above  the  rest 
of  the  ground.  The  beds  should  be  made  four  feet  wide, 
and  the  paths  two  feet.  Cover  the  beds  with  rotten  dung,  and 
let  it  remain  on  all  the  summer,  which  will  keep  the  beds 
moist,  and  nourish  the  young  plants.  As  soon  as  the  stalks 
are  decked  rake  off  the  dung,  and  put  on  three  or  four 
inches  of  rotten  leaves,  such  as  have  been  used  for  forcing 
melons,  pines,  &c.  TTie  leaves  will  be  much  improved  1^ 
having  been  exposed  for  some  months,  and  turned  over  two 
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or  three  times  before  they  are  put  on  the  beds.  Put  a  light 
covering  of  mould  over  them  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  Apply  leaves  in  the  same  way  every  au- 
tumn, until  the  mould  become  as  deep  as  it  is  wanted  above 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  increasing  die  quantity  laid  on  at 
once  according  to  the  strength  of  your  plants.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  paths  covered  with  long  dung  or  litter, 
to  prevent  their  being  U^od  too  hard  for  the  roots  to  run  in. 
The  paths  should  never  be  dug,  as  is  usually  done,  nor  even 
the  beds  dug  with  a  prong,  which  is  often  done,  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  crowns.  The  leaf  mould  when  decayed  will  be 
found  sufficiently  light  for  the  plants  to  rise  through  without 
digging.  Any  vegetable  mould  will  be  found  to  answer 
well,  particularly  die  mould  of  green  vegetables.  Holes  and 
ditches  in  and  adjoining  woods  generally  abound  with  de- 
cayed leaves,  which,  if  mixed  with  leaves  that  may  be  col- 
lected, or  any  useless  litter,  will  soon  become  a  large  quantity 
of  mould. 

The  advantages  which  asparagus  plants  derive  from  this 
manner  of  cultivation,  are  these :  The  roots  run  in  the  paths 
undisturbed,  and  near  to  the  surface ;  the  roots  in  the  beds 
find  their  way  into  the  leaf  mould,  wherein  they  grow  stroi^r 
than  in  the  common  way,  where  they  are  down  from  one  foot 
to  six  inches  in  the  natural  soil.  # 

Some  may  say,  who  is  going  to  be  at  all  this  trouble  about 
growing  asparagus?  Certainly  there  is  no  greater  luxury 
produced  for  a  grower  than  good  asparagus  and  plenty  of  i^ 
and  I  can  state  from  experience,  that  by  the  above  method 
of  culture,  the  produce  from  one  bed  will  be  as  much  as  from 
three  or  four,  and  of  better  quality.  Beds  made  aflier  this 
way  will  be  as  good  at  twenty  years  old  as  they  were  at  six 
years. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
December,  24.  1826.  J.  O.  S.  P. 


Art.  X  I.  Description  of  a  Flued  Pit  for  growing  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  or  for  other  Purposes,  and  of  a  neidy-invented 
Structure  for  growing  Peaches  and  Grapes.  By  Mr.  John 
Haythorn,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener  to  the  Lord  Middleton^ 
at  Wollaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham. 

Sir, 
A  GENTLEMAN  in  this  neighbourhood  having  asked  me  if  I 
could  recommend  him  a  plan  of  a  jnt  for  the  growth  of  fruits 
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and  vegetables,  and  also  any  plan  by  which  he  might  grow  a 
few  peaches  and  grapes,  I  zave  him  those  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe,  and  which  I  promised  to  send  you  some 
account  of.  I  may  premise,  that  the  garden  of  this  eentleman 
has  very  little  walling,  and  no  proper  place  for  growing  mush- 
rooms ;  and  therefore  I  included  a  pit  for  the  latter,  and  a 
substitute  for  the  former,  and  for  a  peach4iouse  and  vinery. 
Pits  on  a  similar  plan  I  have  used  with  great  success  at 
Wollaton  Hall,  for  growing  cucumbers  and  melons.  The 
cucumbers,  and  the  smaller  sorts  of  melons,  I  train  under  the 
glass,  and  the  larger  sorts  of  melons  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  pits  {^,  7*0  stand  east  and  west,  and  may  either  be 
used  for  cucumliers  and  melons,  or  for  fomng  vegetables  or 


flowers.  They  may  be  of  the  usual  length  and  breadth,  and 
sunk  as  deep  into  the  earth  as  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and 
irainagewilt  admit  of.  Eadi  pit  has  one  lire  and  a  flue,  which 
makes  three  courses,  two  under  the  pit  [a,  a),  and  one  along 
the  pathway,  to  heat  the  ur  of  the  house  (&).  Over  this  last 
flue  is  a  narrow  pit,  or  box,  in  the  way  of  border  [c),  for  hold- 
ing the  earth  for  the  cucumbers  or  small  melons,  which  are 
trained  to  wires,  suspended  from  the  roof  (d).  The  soil  in  this 
border  may  be  increased  by  laying  one  or  more  courses  of 
bricks  along  its  outer  kerb  [e).     Steam  may  be  produced  by 

Souring  water  over  the  cover  of  the  flue  (&);  and  also,  if 
esirable,  it  might  be  produced  under  the  bed  of  earth  by 
introducing  water  through  a  pipe  with  a  funnel  (k);  all  the 
flues  being  iurnished  with  a  course  of  bricks  along  the 
outer  edges  of  the  cover,  so  as  to  form  a  trough  betwe«i 
them. 

The  mushroom  house  (g)  is  a  vault  between  the  two  pits, 
and  which,  by  means  of  small  openings  (i),  lo  be  closed  at 
pleasure  by  bricks,  may  receive  heat  from  either  or  both  of 
the  pits ;  but,  excepting  in  the  most  severe  weather,  the 
warmth  incident  to  its  situation  will  he  sufficient  for  Uie  growth 
of  mushrooms.     It  may  he  fitted  up  with  shelves  (h)  in  the 
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usual  way,  and  may 
also  be  used  for 
forcing  succory, 
rhubarb,  sescale, 
winter  potatoes.  Sec 
The  peach  and 
TOie  wall  (^.  75.) 
is  proposed  to  in- 
close   a    plot    of'' 


growing  peaches  on 
both  sides,  planting 
the  trees  in  the  in- 
side {h),  and  train- 
;  them  up  one 
e  and  down  the 
other ;  and  the 
other  flue  may  be 


^92-  Structure^  Peaches  and  Vines* 

covered  with  boards,  and  a  wire  trellis  on  one  side  (i ),  for 
vines,  and  glass  frames  on  the  other  side  {k\  to  admit  the 
light,  and  retain  the  heated  air  from  the  flue.  The  vines  should 
be  planted  in  the  inclosed  border,  which  should  not  be  very 
deep,  and  might  be  paved  at  bottom  and  well  drained,  so  as  to 
limit  the  supply  of  nourishment,  and  check  the  overexuberance 
of  growth  in  both  peaches  and  vines.  The  roots  of  the  vines 
may  be  kept  apart  from  those  of  the  peaches  bv  an  under- 
ground division  of  slates,  or  a  brick-on-edge  wall ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  limit  the  roots  of  each  particular 
vine  and  tree  in  the  same  way.  As  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  glazing  the  round  ends,  they  may  be  boarded  and 
covered  with  peaches,  leaving  only  the  straight  part  for  vines. 

When  the  peach-trees  are  in  blossom,  they  may  be  pro* 
tected  by  a  moveable  coping,  and  by  a  canvass  or  gauze 
covering.  Standard  peaches  may  be  planted  against  the  glass 
(^),  with  stems  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  height  of  the 
structure,  and  their  heads  may  be  trained  down  the  opposite 
side  (/). 

This  structure  should  be  rounded  at  the  top,  for  the  more 
easily  training  the  trees  over  it ;  and  it  should  be  well  painted 
or  coated  over  with  gas  tar  or  pitch  every  two  or  three  years, 
to  insure  durability,  and  destroy  insects.  If  each  side  of  the 
structure  be  six  feet  high,  both  sides  will  be  equal  to  a  wall  of 
twelve  feet ;  and  I  think  the  mode  of  heating  will  be  found 
superior  to  that  adopted  in  the  common  mode  of  constructing 
hot-walls.  Pots  of  strawberries  might  be  forced  along  with 
the  vines,  and  steam  might  be  produced  by  pouring  water  into 
the  trough  formed  on  the  top  of  the  flue  (d).  Dampers  might 
be  introduced  at  the  place  where  the  flues  divide  (m),  so  as  to 
throw  the  heat  wholly,  or  more  or  less,  to  one  side,  at  pleasure. 
A  walk  (n)  might  go  round  the  piece  of  ground  inclosed ; 
and  this  ground  might  be  slightly  cropped;  but  it  will  be 
better  neither  to  stir  it  deep,  nor  to  grow  any  thing  on  it,  but 
merely  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds.  Care  also  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  partition  between  the  roots  (o) ;  and  if,  as  I. 
would  recommend,  each  separate  tree  be  partitioned  off,  the 
ground  should  neither  be  dug  nor  cropped,  but  manured  on 
the  surface,  and  slightly  pricked  up  with  a  fork  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

I  think  a  structure  of  this  kind  would  have  a  good  effect 
on  each  side  of  the  main  walk  in  a  garden,  as  a  substitute  6x 
an  espalier  rail.  Both  furnace  and  chimney-top  might  be 
connected  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  garden,  so  as  not  to  be 
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offensive,  or  to  show  that  any  flue  or  fire  was  connected  with 
the  structure.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Haythorn. 

Wollaton  Gardens,  Dec.  1826. 


Art.  XII.  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  the  Foliage  of 
Btdbiferous  Plants.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D. 
F.L.S.  &c. 

Dear  Sir, 

One  advantage  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  highly  im- 
portant to  the  labouring  gardener,  is  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  of  communicating  to  him  facts  connected  with  v^e- 
table  physiology,  which  his  time  and  his  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  prevent  him  firom  acquiring  through 
books ;  but  which,  if  they  were  known  to  him,  he  might 
prosecute  with  advanta^  without  any  interruption  to  nis 
ordinary  occupations.  The  following  observations  upon  the 
growth  of  the  foliage  of  bulbiferous  plants,  I  send  to  you,  at 
this  time,  because  mis  class  of  plants  is,  now,  in  such  a  state 
that  any  gardener  may  verify  their  accuracy. 

In  my  pubUshed  Lectures  on  Botam/y  I  have  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  regarding  bulbs  as  roots ;  and  have  there 
stated,  that  they  are  merely  appendages  of  roots,  and  some- 
times of  stems.  From  the  manner  in  which  a  bulb  vegetates, 
it  may  be  correctly  regarded,  also,  as  the  centre  of  the  plant 
which  is  produced  firom  it.  The  leaves  rise^  and  are  per- 
fected at  the  apex,  the  increments  of  growth  being  added 
at  the  base,  or  next  to  the  bulb;  while,  in  the  roots  or  radi- 
cles, the  additions  are  made  at  the  points,  as  in  all  other 
plants,  a  fact  which  was  first  noticed  by  Du  HameL  Thus, 
if  a  thread  be  passed  through  the  radicle  of  a  Narcissus,  for 
exan>ple,  it  will  remain  at  the  same  distance  fi:om  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb,  although  the  radicle  elongate  to  twenty  times  its 
original  length :  but,  if  a  thread  be  passed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, through  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  it  is  carried  upwards  as  the 
leaf  elongates.  To  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  incre- 
ments of  growth  are  deposited  in  the  leaf,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  made  upon  a  Narcissus  growing  in  a  vraXMf 
glass. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1823,  a  silk  thread  was  passed 
thjrougjb  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  Narcissus,  one  inch  firom.  its 
apex ;  another  thread  was  also  passed  four  inches,  below  the 
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former.  The  portion  of  the  leaf  beneath  the  last  thread  and 
the  bulb  was  two  inches.  The  growth  of  the  plant  produced 
the  following  changes  in  the  length  of  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  divisions. 


Dimensions  of  the 
entire  leaf. 

1 

Dimensions  between  the  Threads. 

From  the  Apex 
to  the  First. 

From  the  First 
to  the  Second. 

From  the  Second 
to  the  Bulb. 

Feb.  14.    7     inches. 
15.    7|.  inches. 

16.    StHrUAcb^* 

18.    8-^  inches. 

1  ^— -SO.    9^  inches. 
S5.  lo|  inches. 

One  inch. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 

4     inches. 
No  change. 
4^  inches. 
4^  inches. 
4^  inches. 
4^  inches. 

2  inches. 
2f  inches. 

3  inches. 
3}  inches. 
4^  inches. 
5^  inches. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears  that,  in  eight  days,  the 
leaf  had  increased  nothing  within  an  inch  of  the  point ;  that 
it  had  increased  one  third  of  an  inch  only  within  six  inches 
of  the  point;  and  that,  between  this  point  and  the  bulb,  the 
increase  was  three  inches  and  half  an  inch ;  demonstrating 
that  the  whole  of  the  increments  of  growth  had  been  deposited 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  whilst  the  apex  remained  unchanged 
and  was  carried  upwards.  It  was  still,  however,  necessary  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  apex  of  the  leaf  possessed  any  influence 
in  affecting  the  growth  of  the  base?  and  whether  the  sap, 
which  produced  the  increase,  was  first  raised  to  the  point  of 
the  leaf?  To  answer  these  queries,  I  made  the  following 
experiment 

I  took  a  Jonquil  which,  on  the  20th  of  March,  had  four 
leaves,  each  eight  inches  long.  I  cut  off  one  leaf,  a,  at  the 
height  of  two  inches  from  its  base ;  another,  b,  at  four  inches 
from  its  base;  a  third,  c,  at  six  inches  from  its  base ;  and  left 
the  fourth  entire.  Through  the  middle  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  6,  that  is,  two  inches  above  its  base,  I  passed  a 
silk  thread  ;  through  c  I  passed,  also,  two  silk  threads,  one 
at  two  inches  fit)m  its  base,  and  the  other  two  inches  above 
the  former,  so  as  to  divide  the  portion  of  the  leaf  into  three 
equal  divisions ;  and  in  the  same  manner  divided  d^  the  entire 
lea^  into  four  equal  divisions,  one  of  which  necessarily  con- 
stituted two  inches  of  apex.  The  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  leaves,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  was  the  following :  — 

a  had  elcmgated  half  an  inch  only,  and  had  become  greener 
at  the  base. 

h  had  elongated  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  whs,  also,, 
greener  at  the  base. 
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c  had  elongated  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  was  scarcely 

altered  in  colour  at  the  base. 
d  had  elongated  three  inches  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch, 
and  remained  natural,    or    unaltered   in    respect   of 
colour  at  the  base. 
The  inference  which  I  draw  from  this  experiment  is,  that 
the  sap  must   be  raised  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  in  order 
to  undergo  that  change  which  is  necessary  to  render  it,  on 
descending,  fit  to  be  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  bulb ; 
and  that  it  is  from  this  altered  sap,  that  the  increase  to  the 
leaves  is  derived :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
in  bulbiferous  plants  performs  the  same  fiinction  as  the  entire 
leaf  in  trees  and  shrubs. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Anthony  Todd  Thomson. 
3.  Hinde  Street^  Manchester  Square^ 
March^  12.  1827. 


Art.  XIII.     On  the  Culture  qfOrchideaus  Plants.     By  A.  X. 

Sir, 

The  native  orchidese  will  thrive  tolerably  well  under  the 
following  treatment:  Choose  a  spot  on  a  north  border,  or 
north  side  of  a  hedge,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  as  much  protected  from  cutting  frost 
winds  in  spring  as  possible.  Take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches ;  lay  three  inches  of  brick-bats  at  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation ;  cover  them  with  thin  turf,  and  fill  up  the 
remaining  space  with  a  compost  of  one  half  melon  loam,  one 
fourth  of  peat,  and  one  fourth  of  sand.  Plant  the  roots  about 
three  inches  deep,"surrounding  the  bulb  with  an  inch  of  sand, 
which  will  prevent  them  from  perishing  in  wet  weather,  by  ab- 
corbing  the  moisture  during  the  time  they  are  in  a  dormant 
state.  Put  a  light  covering  of  fiirze  or  f^rn  over  the  bed  in 
March  and  April  to  shelter  tnem  from  cutting  frost  winds.  At 
this  season  they  frequently  get  cut  off  even  in  their  native 
places  of  growth  by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  species 
that  will  succeed  treated  in  this  way  are,  Habendria  bifolia; 
(Xrchis  Morio,  mascula,  latifolia,  macuUta;  Gymnad^nia  con- 
opsea;  Herminium  Mon6rchis;  Listera  ovata;  £pip£ctis 
latifolia,  and  palustris. 

The  following  species  are  more  tender,  and,  to  ensure  their 
preservation  for  years,  they  ought  to  be  potted  in  the  same 
compost  as  directed  for  tne  bed  above  described,  with  plenty 
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of  dnunage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  also  sand  aroond 
their  bulbs.  When  their  flower-stalks  decay  place  the  pots 
close  under  a  south  wall  or  hedge  where  little  rain  can  get  to 
them,  or  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  to  prevent  their  getting 
over  wet.  In  autumn  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
&cing  the  east  or  west,  but  not  the  south,  where  they  may 
remain  till  April.  Shift  them  every  spring,  clearing  away  aH 
or  nearly  all  the  mould  and  sand  from  their  roots.  Those 
that  require  this  treatment  are,  O'^rchis  pyramidalis,  ustulata, 
militaris,  fiisca,  hircina ;  Habenaria  viridis ;  A'^ceras  anthropo- 
phora ;  CKphrys  muscifera,  apifera,  aranifera ;  and  Spir^nthes 
spiralis. 

The  Epip^ctis  pallens,  ensifolia;  and  Neottia,  Nidus  avis, 
will  seldom  be  preserved  above  one  season  under  any  treat- 
ment that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Spiranthes  spiralis,  although 
supposed  by  some  persons  not  to  flower  in  the  same  spot 
again  for  years,  will  be  found,  when  treated  as  above,  to  flower 
regularly  every  year,  and  to  increase  faster  than  most  of  the 
other  species.  If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  your  notice, 
I  will,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  give  you  more  minute 
details  c€  each  species  as  to  treatment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
October  23.  1826.  A.  X 


Art.  XIV,  Observations  on  Water  as  regards  Ornamental 
Scenery.  By  Richard  Morris,  Esq.  5\  L.  S.  Surveyor 
and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Of  the  many  ornaments  employed  to  embellish  landscape 
scenery,  and  of  those  which  relate  more  especially  to  land- 
scape gardening,  water  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
add  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  or  the  grand.  It  is  on  the 
due  appropriation  of  the  forms  of  water,  that  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  duties  of  the  landscape  gardener  depend.  The 
neglect  which  this  branch  of  the  art  has  sufiered  is  attribut- 
able as  much  to  the  incompetency  of  the  designer  and  executer 
of  improvements,  as  to  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  the  required 
element,  and  the  many  specimens  of  bad  taste  in  the  disposal 
and  arrangement  of  water  has  contributed  materially  to  that 
neglect ;  for  it  is  a  well-judged  and  correct  decision,  that  where 
ability  in  this  branch  of  the  art  is  wanted,  it  is  better  to  submit 
to  the  privation,  than  to  be  continually  disgusted  by  viewing 
a  misapplication  of  that  which,  had  it  been  judiciously  dis- 
posed, would  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential  ornaments 
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of  the  landscape.  If  proo&  were  required  of  the  value  of 
water  in  landscape  scenery,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  those  lovely  scenes  of  nature,  where  the  smooth  unrippled 
lake,  reflecting  all  the  harmonious  tints  surrounding  it,  adds 
beauty  to  the  scenery;  where  the  winding  river,  with  its 
variously  formed  banks,  enlivens  the  meadow  and  the  valley — 
where  the  purling  stream  or  rivulet  trickling  down  its  pebbly 
bed,  and  breaking  the  silence,  adds  solemnity  to  the  wood,  — 
or  where  the  bold  impetuous  cataract,  dashing  its  waters  over 
huge  masses  of  rock,  enriches  so  much  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  already  stupendous,  that  it  becomes  almost  terrific. 
Such  scenes  as  these  must  be  viewed  with  admiration  by  all 
possessed  of  taste,  and  must  be  desirable  on  the  domam  of 
every  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque. 

A  hike  {fig.  76.,'  is  very  appropriate  and  ornamental  in 
some  situations,  but  as  it  requires  extent  in  width  and  length, 


a  unity  of  character  is  necessary  in  the  surrounding  scenery, 
that  it  may  not  appear  to  occupy  too  much  space,  nor  be  un- 
appropriated;  its  boundaries  should  be  much  diversified  in 
form,  no  distinguishable  character  of  outhne  should  be  observ- 
able ;  the  little  intricacies  occasioned  by  outlets  and  projec- 
tions will  be  interesting,  and  productive  of  a  pleasing  effect, 
which  in  some  places  would  wear  the  appearance  of  contmuuig 
where  perhaps  no  water  existed,  thus  producmg  a  justifiable 
decepti<Hi. 

A  river  winding  through  a  valley  (^.  77,),  or  on  an  ex- 
tended plain,  gives  a  livefy  interest  to  the  scenery.  Where  a 
supply  of  water  affords  the  opportunity  for  producing  an  arti- 
ficial river,  great  care  is  requisite  while  directing  its  course, 
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to  avoid  ttiose  formal  and  regular  curves  which  so  frequently 
mark  works  of  art  with  a  decision  ever  offensive  to  the  acf- 


mirer  of  nature.  The  regularly  formed  canal,  with  its  equal 
breadth  and  sloping  banl^  betrays  the  work  of  art  in  a  very 
slight  degree  more  than  the  regularly  formed  winding  stream, 
with  its  sweeps  in  geometrical  exactitude,  its  banks  in  uni- 
form declivity,  and  its  width  corresponding  throughout ;  these 
formalities  can  never  be  admired  by  the  piunter.  Where  "  pic- 
turesqueness "  is  required,  these  monotonous  forms  must  be 
avoided. 

A  rivulet  winding  through  the  wood  is  as  well  calculated 
to  charm  the  ear  as  the  eye.  The  modest  and  musical  notes 
of  the  purling  stream,  enlivened  by  the  gentle  ilickeriiw  of 
the  almost  noiseless  trees,  among  whose  stems  and  bal^x- 
posed  roots  the  lucid  element  is  occasionally  viewed  trickling  ' 
its  serpentine  course,  is  a  scene  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. It  is  in  such  sequestered  spots,  that  the  mind  foels 
delighted  in  being  alone ;  removed  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  world,  it  is  enabled  unintenoiptedly  to  enjoy  and  i.on- 
template  Nature's  works,  and  to  give  scope  to  those  reflections 
which  such  a  spot  is  calculated  to  produce.  To  such  retreats 
man  is  instinctively  led ;  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
delightful  situation,  still  finding  some  new  object,  some  fresh 
beauty  to  admire,  till  the  enjoyment  he  expresses  while  wit- 
nessing such  scenes  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to 
border  on  enthusiasm. 

Water  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  cataract  {Jg.  78.) 
impresses  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur ;  in  no  form  in 
which  water  is  viewed,  either  in  nature  or  in  art,  does  it  so 
truly  present  the  picturesque  as  in  a  cataract,  where  it.  is 
made  to  dash  with  bold  irregularly  over  the  rugged  precipice. 
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and  where  the  adjacent  ground-work  supports  a  character  in 
unis<Mi :  — 

"  While  from  aloft  the  bunting  torrents  flow, 
A>  deep  recoiling  surges  fuam  below; 
Prone  o'er  the  rocks  the  whitening  sbeet  descends, 
Aud  vietrleOT  Echo's  car  astoniah'd  rends." 

In  the  disposal  or  formation  of  ornamental  water,  the  bunks 
must  be  a  particuUr  feature  in  producing  the  character  re- 
quired ;  on  these  much  depend  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the 


subject;  and  much  judgment  is  essential  to  their  well  and  ap- 
pi^priate  disposal-  To  some  situations  the  gentle  curved  Une 
wttuld  be  b^st  adapted ;  to  others  a  partial  flat  on  one  side, 
with  perh^s  a  decided  irregularity  on  the  other;  and  some- 
tilties  the  precipitous  and  towering  bank,  in  parts  overhang- 
ing, wotdd  give  contrlist  and  effect  The  undulating  curved 
lm&  may  be  introduced,  where  a  continuity  of  a  flat  piece  of 
water  is  visible,  or  where  an  irregularity  of  outline  in  the  dis- 
tant scenery  is  manifest,  and  where  any  high  and  much  pro- 
jecting forms  in  the  foreground  cut  the  irregularity  of  the 
distance,  then  the  opposition  of  the  curved  line  will  be  more 
particularly  requisite  and  truly  in  harmony.  A  partial  flat  Hi 
parts  is  irequently  desirable,  to  give  a  view  to  the  more  inter- 
esting portions  of  a  piece  of  water,  to  be  seen  from  the  resi- 
dence, or  any  other  conspicuous  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
sometimes  being  in  contrast  to  the  precipices  of  another  por- 
tion of  the  bank;  and  sometimes,  where  a  river  is  much  covered, 
a  flat  sur&ce  might  in  parts  afford  a  view  of  some  distant 
Vol.  II. —No.  7-  v 
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curve.  A  portion  of  the  river  thus  re-appearing  at  a  distance 
would  be  truly  interesting ;  and  this  effect  might  even  be  pro- 
duced under  some  circumstances  with  a  lake  as  well  as  a 
river.  The  perpendicular  and  towering  bank  contributes 
much  to  vary  the  character  and  forms  of  the  sides  of  lakes  or 
rivers,  opposing  the  regular  sloping  bank,  or  the  dead  level : 
these  oppositions,  so  evident  in  nature,  should  be  studiously 
observed  in  artificial  scenery,  where  there  is  a  desire  of  pro- 
ducing the  picturesque.  In  productions  of  this  kind,  taking 
nature  for  a  model,  the  object  to  be  gained  is  not  merely  to 
bring  into  an  assemblage  the  variety  of  forms  which  nature 
displays,  but  so  to  dispose  them  that  they  shall  not  appear  to  be 
the  studied,  production  of  art.  Here  may  well  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  component  parts  of  banks,  as  well  as  forms 
considered  as  a  whole,  for  on  these  parts  depend  much  the 
character  and  eifect  produced.  No  better  guide  can  be  offered 
than  the  compositions  of  natural  banks :  there  will  be  observed 
the  most  pleasing  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours  in  the 
various-tinted  strata,  occasioned  by  the  white  chalks,  the 
brown  earths,  the  red  gravels,  combined  with  the  greensward 
and  variously-tinted  foliage ;  these  blended  and  appropriately 
disposed,  combine  to  form  not  only  harmony  and  beauty,  but 
contribute  also  towards  the  picturesque.  In  the  formation  of 
banks  to  artificial  water,  added  to  the  variety  of  colours  in  the 
materials  employed,  we  must  also  observe  their  forms ;  these 
are  fi*equently  marked  in  a  most  interesting  manner  in  the 
banks  of  natural  rivers :  there  portions  of  the  softer  stratas  are 
washed  away  by  the  stream,  leaving  projections  of  stronger 
substances  of  rocks  or  huge  stones.  Parts  being  undermined, 
portions  of  green  turf  are  thrown  down,  perhaps  resting  mid- 
way, fi:om  which  sometimes  are  observable  brambles  or  other 
bushes,  just  able  to  obtain  support,  and  throwing  their  branches 
towards  the  stream  below ;  all  these  combine  to  produce  the 
most  lively  interest,  and  in  works  of  art,  where  picturesque 
beauty  is  an  object,  by  observing  and  imitating  these  striking 
features,  as  well  as  other  pleasing  intricacies  with  which  na- 
ture abounds,  the  work  may  be  made  to  assume  a  character 
of  natural  irregularity,  which  is  rarely  viewed  in  artificial  pro- 
ductions* 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  XV.     On  the  Merits  and  Demerits  of  Iron  Hot-houses 
for  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple.     By  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Wake,  Bart.  Courteen 
Hall,  near  Northampton. 

Dear  Sir, 

Excepting  a  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  which  was  published  in  their  Transac- 
tions some  time  since,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  opinion  having 
as  yet  been  given  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  curvilinear  hot- 
houses, constructed  of  iron  sash  bar,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine  apple.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  on  that  point, 
I  make  bold  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  which, 
if  you  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
they  are  freely  offered. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  bringing 
pine  apples  to  perfectiod,  (under  whatever  structure  or  build- 
ing they  may  be  grown),  to  have  a  sufficient  ventilation,  that 
the  heated  or  confined  air  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  a 
free  admission  of  fresh  air  permitted  to  enter ;  but  this  is  more 
particularly  requisite  under  the  curvilinear  iron  bar,  as  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  are  obviously  transmitted  by 
the  additional  surface  of  glass  which  it  contains,  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  house  constructed  of  the  common  sash  and 
rafter.  Particular  attention  to  the  regulaiion  of  the  ventilators 
is  also  a  very  requisite  point  in  the  management  of  a  curvili- 
near house,  much  more  so  than  in  a  common  pit  or  stove. 

One  apparent  bad  effect,  I  am  well  aware,  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  iron  bar,  viz.  the  plants  soon  assume  a 
rusty  tinge  and  unhealthy  appearance  during  the  summer 
months;  but  in  the  autumn  they  regain  that  green  hue  which 
is  so  sure  an  emblem  of  health  in  the  pine.  These  transitions 
I  at  first  considered  to  be  of  a  decidedly  injurious  nature,  but 
experience  proved  that  in  the  swelling  off  and  flavour  of  fruit, 
it  did  not  materially  injure  them ;  however,  I  certainly  would 
prefer  retaining  the  green  hue.  In  the  summers  of  1825-6, 1 
succeeded  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations  in  accom- 
plishing this  desired  object;  namely,  by  shading  with  sheets 
of  canvass,  from  the  hours  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  in  the 
morning,  until  three,  four,  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  accord- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  In  addition  to  the  shading, 
I  kept  a  constant  saturated  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  from  which  the  greatest  benefits  were  derived  in  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  and  also  in  destroying  the  red  spider. 
Every  practical  gardener  is  awai-e  bow  difiiciilt  it  is  to  subdue 
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this  ijnsect  in  a  hot-house  where  French  beans  and  other  cu- 
linary v^eCaUes  are  necessarily  grown. 

I  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  r^ular  system  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  moisture,  and  the  point  of  condensation  was  re- 
gulated by  the  hygrometer  invented  by  Mr.  Daniel,  taking  as 
a  guide  the  degree  of  atmospheric  vapour  that  generally  pre- 
vails in  tropical  climates,  and  which  (as  I  understand)  seldom 
varies  more  than  five  or  ten  degrees  from  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  At  the  time  I  commenced  this  mode  of  treatment 
the  pine  plants  were  in  a  very  unhealthy  and  stinted  state,  and 
some  vines  in  the  house  were  absolutely  covered  with  red 
spider ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  spider  was  entirely  eradi- 
cated, and  the  pines  wonderfully  improved. 

I  consider  so  minute  a  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  for  saturating  the  house  to  be  by  no  means  requisite ; 
the  same  practical  efiects  may  be  produced  in  regulating  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  by  the  indications  of  the  thermometer, 
which  certainly  every  one  who  superintends  the  management 
of  a  hot-house  must  necessarily  consult.  The  hygrometer  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  very  expensive,  which  expense  is  increased 
by  the  consumption  of  ether  on  every  observation  being  made. 

I  have  now  stated  what  I  regard  as  the  principal  objections 
to  a  hot-house  for  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  apple  constructed 
of  the  curvilinear  iron  bar,  and  have  also  pointed  out  by  what 
means  I  effectually  obviated  those  objections.  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  enumerate  the  various  benefits  that  attend  it,  which, 
under  a  proper  management,  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favour. 

What  can  be  more  desirable  for  a  gentleman  to  exhibit  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  dessert,  than  a  handsome  grown,  large- 
sized,  and  delicious-flavoured  pine  apple?  Yet  how  much 
more  must  its  value  be  enhanced  in  his  estimation,  if  he  can 
produce  this  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  no  such  thing  can 
be  had  in  the  country  !  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
by  cultivating  pines  under  a  curvilinear  bar,  the  season  will 
be  accelerated  at  least  two  months  in  the  size  and  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  if  a  proper  system  of  management  is  in  other  respects 
pursued. 

In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  I  will  mention  an  instance 
which  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  In  No- 
vember, 1825,  some  New  Providence  and  Enville  plants 
showed  finit,  which  swelled  extremely  well ;  the  Providence 
from  small  plants,  weighed  about  5^1bs.,  they  ripened  early  in 
the  spring,  and  were  pronounced  by  an  eminent  fruiterer  in 
London  as  the  handsomest  grown  he  bad  ever  seen,  and  my 
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employer  bore  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  their  flavour. 
In  the  summer  months  (the  general  season  when  good-fla- 
voured pines  are  obtained  from  a  wooden  house),  those  culti- 
vated in  the  former  will  surpass  them  in  handsomeness  of 
growth,  size,  and  flavour. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that,  from  a  l(Hig-continired 
regular  course  of  observation,  I  am  able  candidly  to  acknow- 
ledge^ that  my  previous  objections  to  iron  houses  ^e  entirely 
surmounted,  {experientia  docet^)  and  I  willingly  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state  that  practical  gardeners,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  prove  before  they  condemn. 

Dear  Sir,  I  am,  &c 

Alexander  GoRDONk^ 
Courieen  Hall,  Jan.  23.  1827. 


Art.  XVI.     On  the  reUUive  Duties  of  Gardeners  and  their 

Employers.     By  G.  P.  R 

Sir, 

As  the  professed  object  of  your  Magazine  is  to  encourage 
and  promote  horticulture,  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  subject  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much  vexation 
and  inconvenience  to  both  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners,  and 
renders  abortive  many  designs  for  improvement  in  the  art 

A  gardener  of  industrious  habits  and  good  dispositions 
engages  himself  to  a  gentleman  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  he 
feels  to  be  low,  but  believes  that,  as  his  abilities  are  developed, 
his  master  (as  an  act  of  ordinary  justice)  will  certainly  raise 
them. 

Settled  in  his  situation,  he  is  all  assiduity  in  inventing  and 
acquiring  every  improvement  in  his  power,  and  which  he 
devotes  to  his  master's  advantage.  The  master  is  well  pleased 
with  the  attention  of  his  servant,  and  enjoys  with  satisfaction 
the  fruits  of  his  skill,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  his  premises,  and  in  the  increasing  products 
of -his  culinary  and  flower  gardens. 

But  year  afl;er  year  passes  on,  and  no  substantial  token  of 
the  master's  approbation  is  realised  by  the  gardener ;  although 
it  is  probable,  zeal  in  the  service  has  induced  him  to  take  many 
journeys  to  obtain  information  on  improvements,  and  to  pro- 
cure new  plants  and  cuttings  from  his  friends ;  and  for  which, 
not  even  his  coach-hire  has  been  refunded,  to  say  nothing  of 
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other  expenses  connected  wlib  sucli  visits.  However  con- 
tented a  man  may  appear  under  such  circumstances,  and, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  continue  to  persevere  in  promoting  the 
rural  pleasures  of  his  master,  he  cannot  feel  unconscious  that 
he  is  unjustly  treated.  Thus  afiairs  go  on :  the  one  never 
represents  his  feelings,  and  the  other,  from  the  apparent  con- 
tent of  his  servant,  never  extends  his  liberality.  Eventually, 
he  mentions  the  case  to  his  patron  nurserymen  (who,  by  the 
bye,  are  always  glad  to  provide  this  caste  of  gardeners  for 
their  most  liberal  customers),  and  a  more  advantageous  situ- 
ation is  obtained.  But  when  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving 
is  mentioned  to  his  master,  he  con  then  raise  his  wages;  and 
does  not  forget  to  declare,  that  his  gardener  is  destitute  of 
every  feeling  of  honour  and  gratitude  if  his  offers  are  refused. 
But  will  a  man  of  even  ordinary  mind  feel  happy  in  accepting 
these  forced  advantages  ?  Surely  not.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation prove,  that  where  the  man  retains  his  situation  after 
such  an  occurrence,  the  bond  of  attachment  and  confidence  is 
materially  injured. 

Thus  a  narrow-minded  policy  on  the  part  of  the  master  is 
evidently  a  great  drawback  to  horticulture,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  vexation  and  inconvenience.  The  master  loses  a  good 
servant,  and  the  gardener  is  prevented  from  completing 
many  experiments  he  had  commenced. 

The  preventive  to  this  evil  is  easy.  Let  not  the  master 
wait  till  ^uch  an  event  as  I  have  described  transpires,  to  put 
his  liberality  to  the  test ;  but,  of  his  own  free  will,  adopt 
those  measures  which  will  secure  his  gardener's  attachment 
and  energies  to  his  person  and  services. 

The  case,  Sir,  I  have  described  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  I  really  think  that  if  you  were  to  produce  an  article  on 
the  subject,  it  could  not  fail  of  arousing  the  consideration  of 
gentlemen,  and  induce  them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  an 
inconvenience  which  many  of  them  have  experienced. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  prove  to  you^  Sir,  that  an  industrious 
and  intelligent  gardener  annually  increases  his  employer's 
profits  and  pleasures,  and,  therefore,  in  common  justice,  de- 
serves adequate  remuneration. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
January  10.  1827.  G.  P.  R. 
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AfiT.  XVII,  Explanatoty  Remarks  on  Mr.  Seymour's  Mode 
of  training  Peach  Trees.  By  Mr.  John  Seymour,  Gar- 
dener to  Miles  Stapylton,  Esq.,  Carleton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, 
Tn  your  description  of  my  mode  of  training  peach  trees 
(Card.  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  130.)  you  have  given  a  correct  ideg  of 
the  first  and  second  year's  management ;  and,  at  your  request, 
I  shall  now  relate  my  practice  from  the  third  year  till  the  wait 
is  filled. 

I  may  premise  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
my  system,  it  is  entirely  my  own.  J  have  been  engaged  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  twenty 
of  which  I  have  spent  here,  and  it  is  very  little  more  than  a 
year  since  I  have  got  it  to  my  mind. 

My  method  is  truly  systematical,  as  all  the  principal  lead- 
ing shoots  are  trained  by  a  line  stretched  from  the  setting  on, 
or  origin,  of  the  shoot,  to  beyond  its  extreme  length ;  and 
the  distance  of  the  leading  shoots  from  one  another,  is  regu- 
lated by  a  semicircular  line,  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  stem 
{^.  79.};  the  distances  between  the  shoots  of  ten  inches  each. 


are  measured  on  this  line  in  the  same 'nanner  as  if  I  were 
going  to  draw  a  polygon. 

The  shoots  produced  the  first  year  after  planting  are,  one 
upright  shoot  and  two  side  shoots.     In  the  second  spring  the 
u  4 
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upright  shoot  is  cut  to  three  buds,  and  the  side  shoots  are 
shortened  to  produce  lateral  shoots  for  future  bearing;  these 
lateral  shoots  are  laid  in  about  a  foot  asunder  (a). 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  third  year  I 
shorten  the  side  shoots  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  as  may 
be  most  convenient  for  wood  buds  (bb),  to  get  two  principal 
leading  shoots  from  each  side  shoot;  the  first  about  three 
inches  from  the  stem,  as  the  bud  may  suit,  and  the  other  at 


the  end  of  the  shortened  shoots,  so  ^  to  double  the  leading 
shoots.  The  upright  shoot  is  always  cut  at  three  of  the 
lowest  and  must  suitable  buds,  so  as  the  stem  may  be  kept  as 
short  as  possible ;  for,  unless  the  side  shoots  are  multiplied 
the  stem  gets  too  high.  If  the  side  shoots  are  strong  the 
year  after  cutting  down,  they  may  be  laid  in  their  whole 
length ;  but  if  weak,  they  must  be  cut  short  to  give  them 
strength.  Continue  In  this  way  to  double  the  side  shoots  for 
two  or  three  years,  by  whicli  the  tree  will  get  strength,  and 
then  it  will  admit  of  the  side  shoots  being  shortened  to  about 
fourteen  inches  (c).  Cut  for  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  three  shoots  upon  each  side  shoot,  and  so  continue  until' 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  shoots  to  fiirnisb  the 
wall. 

After  the  tree  has  got  into  a  bearing  state,  I  cut  the  lateral 
shoots  to  about  eight  or  nine  inches,  taking  care  to  cut  at  a 
wood  bud,  and  at  the  time  c^  disbwddiag  leave  the  best  situ- 
ated buds,  and  those  nearest  the  base,,  tOt  the  future  yefur^ 
bearing. 
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I  send  you  a  portrait  of  a  YSnguard  peach  tree  of  six  yeapa* 
growth  (jg.  SO.J,  exactly  as  it  stands  agabist  the  wall  iit  this 
garden,  and  taken  by  my  son  this  11th  of  March,  18S6. 
I  am,  Sir,  fltc. 

John  >Sithoijr. 
Carlefon  Hall  Gardens,  March,  1836. 


Art.  XVlIi.  Catalogue  of  Plants  introduced  into  this  C(mn- 
try  t^  Bodert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.L.S.  H.S.  ^c,  and  nam  grax- 
ing  in  his  Garden  at  Bury  Hill,  Surrey.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  Gardener  there. 

Sir, 
The  following  is  a  list  oi'  part  of  the  plants  which,  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  by  Robert  Bai«lay^ 
Esq.  into  his  warden  at  Bury  Hill,  which  you  may  perhaps 
think  worthy  ot  being  recorded  in  your  useful  and  interesting 
Gardener's  Magazine,  to  show  the  zeal  with  which  my  wor- 
thy and  respected  master  is  forwarding  the  science  of  bo- 
tany, and  adding  to  the  ornaments  of  the  gardens  c^  th« 
country.  Some  of  these  plants  have  been  also  raised  m  other 
gardens  about  the  same  time,  but  none  are  inserted  which 
were  not  raised  full  as  early  here  as  at  any  other  place»  as  fo> 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Amongst  the  plants  contained  in  this  list  the  CoBib»etuni 
purpiireunL  (^.  81.  a),  and  Thunb^rgtaralita  {b)  planted  out  as. 


climbers,  are  as  showy  as  any  yet  introdnced  into  tJte  stove ;  a 
plant  of  the  former,  dfter  flowering  freely  doriiu;  the  summer, 
is  now  again  (November  11.)  coming  into  ftill  bloomi  having' 
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at  this  time  th!r^  spikes  of  flowers  open  and  in  bud.  An 
original  plunt  of  the  latter  bas  been  in  flower,  witbout  the 
intermission  of  a  single  day,  from  June,  1S25,  up  to  this 
time;  it  has  at  present  between  two  and  three  hundred 
flowers  open,  and  there  has  been  sometimes  upwards  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  open  at  one  time ;  it  has  also  succeeded 
well  during  the  summer  months  planted  out  in  the  open  bor- 
der, having  flowered  freely,  and  was  only  cut  off  with  the 
Dihlios,  Sx.  by  the  frost  of  last  month. 

In  the  green-house  the  Lechenaulti'a  formosa  (c),  of  which- 
there  is  a  darJt-flowered  variety  here,  is  in  flower  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  year  out  of  doors ;  the  Lupinus  mut^bilis  {e)  is 
most  conspicuous,  being  stilt  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  border, 
and  against  a  soutli  wall ;  the  Nuttillia  digitata  {d},  Pentst^ 
mon  digitalis  {J^,  82.  J'),  and  CEnothera  speciosa  {Jig.  5*. 
p.  189.),  are  very  showy, 
and  remain  a  long  time 
in  bloom. 

There  are  many  other 
new  plants  in  this  gar- 
den from  different  coun- 
tries, particularly  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  the  names  of 
which  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  plant  of  Ery- 
throlfe'na  conspicua,  or 
scarlet  Mexican    thistle 

{g),  introduced  by  Mr,  Tate  of  Sloane  Street,  is  just  going  out 
of  flower  against  a  south  wall,  and  two  are  coming  into  flower 
iu  the  open  border,  without  having  yet  suffered  from  the  late- 
ness of  liie  season  or  severity  of  the  weather. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

I>AVin  Cameron. 

DlCOI  YLED  6nEA. 

Subcldsriil.—  Thalamifidr^. 
Nat.  Obl. 
Anonkcex.  Uvfiria  Ificicla,     Bojer. 

PittoGp^res.  Pittosp6ruin  mauriti&num. 

MalvAcece.  Hihfscus  oxulidifldnis.      Sfila  macrophyila. 

Bojer.     Nuttallia  digitfita.     Swt.Br.  Fl. 

G.  129.  (jfg.  81.  d.) 
Buttneri&cete,  DombejaceEe.     Dooib^va    ferniginea.     Pcerosp6rmum  Ian-  ' 

UtefoVium. 
TAiacese.  Entries  arbor&cens. 

Mj'sencfncK.    '  Haninga  madaga«cari^n>U. 
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SubcUssis  II.  —  Calycifl6r€P. 
Nat.  Ord. 
Malpighiaceae,  Banist^ese.     Banist^ria  zanzib^ica.  Bojer. 
Celastrinese,  Euon^^m^s.         Plectr6nia  ventdsa.    Rubentia  angu8tif61iB. 
LegtimiiK^,  Papifionaces.    Cjtisus   glomer^tus.  Bojer.    On6ni8  emar- 

dndtiis.  Bojer.    Clit6na  lascivia.  Bojer. 
Tr.  Hedysareae.     iEschynomene  p^ndula.  Desin6dium  l&cteum.  Bojer. 

De8m6dium  spect&bile.  Bojer. 
Tr.  Phase61eae.     Kenn^dta  coccinea.   Bot.  Mag.  2664.    RynchdWa 

ni611is.  Hook  ex  Fl.  201.     D61ichos  haetif61iu8. 
Bojer.   Lupinus  mutabilis.  Swt.  Br.  Fl.  Gard.  130. 
(Fig.  81  e.) 
Tr.  Dalb^rgieae.     Dalb^rgia  Sissoo,  Barcldyti,  Hook  ex  Fl.  and  Tel- 

faint. 
Tr.  Mixn68eae.       Mim6sa  latispindsa,   MimiSsa  Barclayana.     Acacia 

chrysostacbys. 
Tr.  Cissiese.         Cassia  pulch^ila.  Bojer.    Cassia  austrdlis.  Bot.  Mag. 

2676.     Bauhinta  speci6sa. 
L.  non  satis  notse.    PhyIlol6bium  zanzibar^nse.  Bojer. 
Chrysobalaneae.  Grangeria  borb6nica. 

Onagrdrise.  JussWa  ovalif61ia.    (En6thera  cruciata.    CEn6thera  ser- 

rulata.  Swt.  Br.  Fl.  G.  153.  (En6thera  speci6sa.  (£n6- 
thera  tril6ba.  Bot.  Mag.  2566. 
Combretaceae.     Combr^tum  purptireum.  {Fig,  81.  a.)    Quisquilis  indica. 

Terminalia  fatrse'^a. 
Myrtaceae.  Foetidia  niauritiana. 

Cucurbitaceae.     Feuiliae^a  peddta. 
Caprifoiideese.     Lonic^ra  pub^scens. 
Rubidceae  Fern^lta  buxif6lia.    Paed^ria  lingun.  Bojer. 

Comp6sitae, 

Subord.  Carddaceae,  Trib.  Card,  v^rae.    Centaurea  Americana. 
Subord.  Inuleae.  Amm6bium  aldtum. 

Subord.  Ast^reae.  A'^ster  grave6iens,  Nuttal.  and  Arkansa.     Soli- 

dago  angustifoiia.    Dor6nicum  Mexicanum. 
Subord.  £upat6reae.       Eupat6rium  parviflorum.    St^via  call6sa. 
Subord.  Jacobs.  Cinerdria  discolor.  Bot.  Mag.  2647. 

Subord.  Helidntheae.      Spildnthes  scandens.   Enc^lia  can^scens.    He- 

lianthus   tomentdsus.    Nuttall.     Core6p8i8 
grandifl6ra.  Swt.  Br.  Fl.  G.  175.  Montanda 
toment6sa.     Montan6a  grandifl6ra. 
Subord.  Anthemldeae.    Artemisia  parvifi6ra. 
Subord.  Ambrosidcese.    Ambrosia  cuman^sis. 
Stylideae.  Stylidium  adndtum. 

Ooodendvies.  Euthdlestrin^rvis.  Lodd.Bot.Cab.  Lechendultia 

form6sa.  Bot.  Mag.  2600.  (jFltg.  81.  c.)    Scae- 
v6Ia  taccdda. 
Ericeae,  Er.  v^rae.  Andr6meda  buxif61ia.  Bot.  Mag.  2660. 

Epacrideae,  Epac.  verae.    DracophyUum  grdcile.  Bot.  Mag.  2678. 

Subcldssis  III.  —  CoroUiflortB. 

Apocfnese.  C^rbera  Tanguin.     Bojer. 

CoDTolvuldeeae.  Ipomce^a  atrosangulnea.  Bot.  Mag.  2170.    Argyr^ia  cune- 

dta.      Argyr^ia  ornata.      Moren6a  pdtula.     Moren6a 

grandifi6ra. 
BoraginesB.         Tournef6rtia  arg^ntea. 
HydiophjUes.   Nem6phila  phaceli6ides.  Bot.  Reg.  74a 
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Nat.  Oad. 
Sol4ne«,  Peridurpiiim  baccatum.     Nolina  frutic6«L     Solanum   «mgiil|v 

turn.    SoUiiNim  angufvi. 
ScfophniariiiaB,  Stamina  (4)  Ancherifera.     Baddl6i  Americana.    Pentst6- 

mon  cUntilis.  Bot.  Mi^.  S587.  (Fig.  B2.f.) 
Labiate.  Monarda  Rimelliafia.   BSt.  Mag.  S513.    Ocjmum  cordi- 

fdliuni.  Plectrandittt  ternatiis.  Bot.  Mag.  2460.  I^cno- 

st&chys  caerdlea.  Hook  ex  FJ.  SOS. 
Vcfben^oee.       Clerodendrum  macroph/llum.  Bot.  M^.  S590. 
Acamhiceae.       Thunb^^  al4ta.  Bot.  Mag.  S591.  {Fig.  81.  b.)    Thim- 

b^igia  aoguldta.  Hook,  ex  FL  166. 

Subd&flfiis  IV.  —  Monochianufdetg. 

Amaranth&cee.  Oploth^ca  floridSna.  Bot.  Mag.  S605. 

Laurinse.  Tetiinthera  laurifiUia.   Herii4ndig  guian6iii8.   Hernaodia 

ovlgera. 
Protedces.  GreviUea  concinna. 

Euphorbi^es.    Ac^ypha  integrif6Iia.    Phyll&nthut  turbin&tus.  Bot.  Mag. 

186S. 
.  Urticese.  Macl6ra  aurandaca. 

MoN0C0TyLEo6NBiB. 

Subcl&ssis  I.  —  Phanerogauea. 

Pand4ne»«         Pandjkius  pedunciilitus.    Pand4nu8  a^siiMs.  Bqjer. 

Ar6ideae,  Taccac^.    Tacca  phalifera. 

Orchid^.  Goody^ra  tessellita.    Goody^  pub^scens  ^  minor.  BoC 

Mag.  S540.    Lip&ris  foli<Ma.  Bot.  Reg.  882.   Aerimtfaes 

grandifldra. 
Irfdete.  Paters^nia  gla6ca.  Bbt.  Mag.  2677 

HemerocaIlide8e.San8evi^a  t'ulvo-cincta. 
Bromeli&ceB.      Pitddrnia  staminea. 
Commelineae.     Tradesdintia yirgioica S niye&  AneiI6nalongif6]ia.  Hook. 

ex  Fl.  204. 
P41mie.  Lat&nia  borb6nica.    Skgiu  R4ffia.    Eut6rpe  giobdsa. 

Subd&ssis  II.  —  CrtfptogdmetB. 
Fflicesy  Polypodi^Lcee.    Cydthea  exc^sa. 

We  have  arranged  the  names  in  Mr.  Cameron's  list  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system,  as  well  to  show  the  extensile  range 
taken  by  these  plants,  whea  distributed  in  their  prc^)ep  places, 
as  to  give  to  botanists  some  idea  what  sort  of  plants  they  are^ 
A  tolerable  botanist,  though  he  has  not  seen  one  of  the  above 
119  plants,  on  seeing  the  names  of  the  natural  groups  to 
which  they  belong,  wul  be  able  to  form  a  more  just  notioii«<# 
their  appearance^  habits,  properties,  and  even  culture^ thmibe 
could  by  any  other  arrangement,  or  by  any  other  contrivance 
short  of  figures  or  dried  specimens.  If  the  mode  of  studyina^ 
plants  in  groups,  and  distributing  collections  in  gardens  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system,  were  generally  adopted,  botany 
would  become  an  easier,  more  agreeable,  and  more  8Btis&e^ 
tory  science  than  it  is  at  present ;  because  InnumeraUe  irieas- 
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and  names,  hitherto  with  difficulty  impressed  on  and  retained 
in  the  memory,  from  their  want  of  connection  or  absolute 
discordance,  would  by  the  views  of  reladonsbip  brought  to 
light  by  the  natural  system,  be  referred  to  groups  of  ideas  al* 
ready  established  in  the  mind^  Some  idea  being  formed  of 
each  and  all  the  leading  groups  which  compose  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  it  would  only  be  necessary,  on  meeting  with  a  new 
plant,  to  refer  it  to  one  of  these  groups ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  being  told  to  what  group  any  new  plant  belonged,  we 
have  only  to  recall  to  mind  the  type-plant  of  that  group,  in 
order  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  new  individual  and  its  proper- 
ties and  relationships.  The  mind  must  always  remain  in  the 
dark  respecting  any  subject  which  it  cannot  comprehend  as  a 
whole,  and  be  in  a  state  of  distraction  respecting  any  science, 
the  facts  of  which  it  cannot  associate  according  to  some  leading 
or  connecting  principle.  The  study  of  plants,  according  to 
the  Linnean  or  artificial  system,  is  good  to  begin  with,  and  to 
follow  to  a  certain  extent;  its  defect  as  a  whole  is,  that  it  pre- 
sents a  crowd  of  unconnected  images  and  facts.  According  to 
the  natural  system,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  presented  as  a 
whole,  every  part  of  which,  though  different  from  every  other, 
is  yet  related  to  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  Linnean  system  presents  a  heap  of  broken  links, — of 
bricks  in  a  kiln, — or  words  in  a  dictionary;  the  natural 
system  presents  a  chain,  a  house,  or  a  discourse.  To  survey 
the  vegetable  kuigdom  by  the  artificial  system,  is  to  walk 
through  a  country  intersected  everywhere  by  fields  and 
hedges,  which  may  be  very  convenient  and  useful  for  culture, 
but  are  proportionally  injurious  to  the  natural  features :  to 
survey  a  country  by  the  natural  system,  is  to  be  carried  from 
the  summit  of  one  hill  to  another,  and  look  down  on  the 
general  masses  of  woods,  waters,  and  plains. 

Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  study  plants  so  as  to  derive 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
from  the  least  possible  quantity  of  exertion,  in  study  and  ex- 
pense of  books,  figures,  or  living  plants,  ought  to  direct  his 
views  towards  die  natural  system.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
ought  to  leave  off  the  artificial  system  of  Linneus,  which  can- 
not yet,  and  probably  never  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  he 
ought  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  step  to  the  other.  Every 
plant  that  a  learner  gets  the  name  of,  either  by  the  Linnean 
system,  or  empirically,  he  ought  to  refer  to  its  group  in  the 
natural  system,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  every  means 
in  his  power  acquire  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  plants  of 
each  of  the  principal  groups  of  that  system.     There  are  three 
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ways  in  which  this  may  be  done:  1. Those  who  live  among 
plants,  such  as  gardeners,  may  direct  their  attention  in  the 
first  instance  to  one  or  two  plants  in  each  group,  instead  of 
learning  the  names  of  plants  indiscriminately :  2.  Those  who 
can  afiTord  to  purchase  specimens,  figures,  or  to  order  sketches 
of  plants  to  be  made  for  them,  may  make  a  similar  discrimin- 
ation, (seep.  221.):  3.  Those  who  have  a  garden,  however 
small,  may  exemplify  all  the  orders,  suborders,  and  tribes  of 
the  natural  system,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  subdivided, 
by  330  plants.  Of  these  plants,  236  are  hardy,  50  require 
the  protection  of  the  hot-house,  and  44  of  the  green-house. 
These  94  exotics  might  be  kept  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the  ground 
with  hollow  walls,  and  a  hollow  bottom ;  the  pots  might  be 
plunged  in  tan  or  ashes,  and  the  frost  kept  out  by  a  lining  of 
dung  next  the  end  containing  the  hot-house  plants,  and  by 
ample  nightly  coverings  in  severe  weather.  In  the  summer 
months  they  might  be  taken  out  and  plunged  in  the  open  air 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  natural  system,  as  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  the  pits  employed  in  growing  cucumbers  or 
melons.  We  repeat,  that  the  smallest  garden  might  maintain 
a  collection  of  this  sort  at  a  very  trifling  expense ;  and  we  add, 
that  no  other  collection  that  could  be  introduced  into  a  small 
garden  would  be  in  so  high  a  degree  instructive,  interesting, 
and  philosophical.  Where  there  is  room  to  admit  of  several 
plants,  instead  of  one  of  each  group,  especially  of  the  hardy 
kinds,  the  knowledge  of  each  group  will  be  increased,  and 
the  interest  created  by  the  general  effect  considerably  greater. 

When  the  importance  of  studying  plants,  with  reference  to 
their  natural  groups,  comes  to  be  better  understood,  every 
garden  containing  a  collection  will  exhibit  them  so  arranged ; 
and  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  acquire,  at  an  easy 
rate,  a  general  knowledge  of  botany,  will  plant  in  their  gar- 
dens an  index  to  the  natural  system,  on  the  same  principle 
that  they  place  an  orrery  in  their  school-room,  or  an  encyclo- 
paedia in  their  library. 

If  it  is  found  worth  while  to  have  a  few  plants,  it  will  be 
found  worth  while  to  have  those  few  the  most  important  in 
point  of  scientific  interest  that  can  be  selected  from  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  viz.  the  types  or  representations  of  the 
different  orders  and  tribes  which  compose  that  kingdom.  This 
is  to  prefer  a  superior  principle  of  selection  to  an  ordinary 
principle,  to  exhibit  a  taste  of  the  highest  and  most  intellectual 
kind,  instead  of  the  inferior  motives  of  show,  extent,  or  even 
rarity  and  high  price.  Not  that  these  motives  ai*e  to.be 
despised,  because  they  are  valuable  to  begin  with,  and  may 
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lead  progressively  to  that  higher  degree  of  excellence,  which 
we  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  as  tne  ultimatum. 

It  is  less  the  business  of  science  or  philosophy  to  call  things 
good  or  bad,  than  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names,  to 
describe  the  phenomena  that  attend  them,  and  the  state  of 
civilisation,  culture,  and  refinement  which  they  indicate.  There 
is  no  taste  which  may  not  have  been  good  under  certain  circum- 
stances of.  time,  place,  age,  and  country,  for  almost  all  truths 
but  those  of  mathematics  are  relative.  The  love  of  tulips  and 
roses  is  one  stage  in  the  progress  of  botanical  taste ;  a  second 
is  the  love  of  showy  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  in  general ; 
a  third  stage  is  the  love  of  the  curious  or  fantastic,  succulents, 
monsters,  &c. ;  another  stage  is  the  love  of  the  minute,  mosses 
and  ferns ;  then  comes  partial  love,  such  as  of  one  tribe  or 
kind,  as  grasses,  bulbs,  —  now  begins  the  dawning  of  the 
love  of  system ;  —  after  a  great  many  steps  the  Linnean  man- 
ner is  arrived  at,  —  and,  beyond  that,  as  the  ultimatum,  the 
natural  system.  The  difference  in  kind  between  a  taste  for 
plants  as  ornamental  or  curious,  and  a  taste  for  them  as  parts 
of  a  grand  whole,  is  no  doubt  very  great ;  but  a  judicious 
botanist  will  not  limit  his  views,  or  the  plants  in  his  garden, 
either  to  the  one  extreme  or  the  other,  nor  because  he  has 
arrived  at  the  discovery  of  beauty  in  mosses  and  ferns,  or 
resolved  on  planting  a  systema  naturae,  will  he  forget  the 
tulips  and  chrysanthemums,  which  perhaps  first  caught  his 
attention  to  the  subject.  —  Cond, 


Art.  XIX.     ttemarks  on  the  Sloping  Hollow  Wall  proposed 
'    to  be  erected  by  J.  A.  jB.,  Esq.     By  H.  G. ;  and  farther  Re-- 
marks  on  the  same  Subject.     By  W.  H. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  correspondent,  J.  A.  B.,  Esq.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  ii. 
p.  7.)  proposes  to  erect  two  walls  of  twelve  feet  high,  five  feet 
apart  at  the  base,  and  gradually  approaching  to  the  top, 
thereby  having  a  sloped  surface  on  either  side.  He  calcu- 
lates he  will  by  that  means  have  an  advantage  by  additional 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  that  in  part  may  be  very  true;  but 
the  great  object  of  a  wall  for  trees  is  to  retain  during  the 
night  the  heat  gained  in  the  day.  Now  I  fear  he  will  find,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  heat  obtained  in  the  day  will  pass  off 
much  quicker  from  his  wall  than  from  a  common  one ;  and  as 
heat  has  a  tendency  to  rise  perpendicularly,  Jt  will  pass  off 
without  benefiting  the  upper  shoots,  whereas  in  a  common 
wall  it  of  course  must  pass  all  the  shoots  in  its  passage  up- 
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wards,  and  thereby  keep  tbem  warm  during  the  greater  pan 
of  the  night.  In  the  second  place^  there  is  no  ttiention  made 
of  the  frosts  and  cold  damps  of  spring  and  autumn,  which 
must  of  necessity  fall  more  on  a  wall  that  is  sloped  than  on 
one  which  is  perpendicular ;  and  I  think  he  will  fihd  that  in 
the  spring  he  will  have  the  shoots  and  blossom  forced  by  day, 
and  destroyed  by  night ;  and  in  the  autumn  the  first  frost  that 
comes  will  fall  so  sharp  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  as  to  destroy 
the  former,  and,  consequently,  render  the  other  useless.  In- 
dependent of  all  this,  the  rain,  as  it  &lls,  will  be  collected  in 
the  same  way  as  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  will  both  have 
a  tendency  to  destroy  the  wall  and  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
JVahoorthj  February  1.  ]  827-  H.  G. 

J.  A.  B.  Esq.'s  first  advantage,  he  says,  is  the  exposure  to 
the  sun.  Perhaps  he  does  not  consider  the  exposure  of  the 
blossoms  of  his  trees  to  frosts,  hail-storms,  &c.  more  than  if 
the  trees  were  on  a  perpendicular  wall.  Next,  he  says,  his 
hollow  wall  will  be  drier  !  How  ?  By  beinff  more  exposed  to 
tailing  rains,  &c.  ?  But  the  effect  of  these  he  proposes  to  dry 
by  fires,  which,  if  made  strong  enough  for  that  purpose,  would 
be  strong  enough  to  damage  the  trees  planted  within.  He 
says  dung  may  be  fermented  there  also :  I  think  not  to  advan- 
tage. What  man  could  use  a  fork  in  that  space  ?  Besides, 
the  dung  would  be  better  worked  in  the  open  air.  If  there 
be  any  walls  in  his  neighbourhood  with  buttresses  to  them, 
let  him  examine  the  face  of  those  buttresses,  and  see  if  they 
be  drier  than  the  walls  they  are  built  to  support.  I  have 
seen  walls  but  a  few  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  which  I 
could  not  keep  clean  from  moss.  Fruit  would  be  liable  to  rot 
by  being  in  contact  with  a  wall  so  constructed. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Hitchavftj  Herts^  February  5.  1827.  W.  H. 


Ariv  XX.     On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  in  Gardens.     By 

Aci^RONOME^r 

Dear  Sir, 
Fun.  of  the  resolution  which  I  had  formed  last  week,  of 
becoming  an  author,  I  have  bought  a  quire  of  paper,  a  bottle 
of  Japan  ink,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  quills,  as  extra 
stock  for  that  purpose,  and  I  intend  dedicating  the  whole  to 
you  in  the  course  of  this  winter.   I  felt  greatly  encouraged  by 
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perceiving  that  I  liad  nearly  filled  my  first  sheet,  before  I  had 
well  entered  into  my  subject,  and  was  convinced  that  I  conld 
write  a  large  voilume  on  that  very  insignificant  article,  salt. 
But  I  now  feel  rather  daunted,  to  think  I  cannot  put  more 
matter  into  fewer  words,  and  shall  endeavour  to  finish  on  that 
aiticle  as  sopn  as  possible ;  for  as  I  intend  giving  you  a  treat 
of  twenty-four  dishes,  I  think  two  of  them  filled  with  salt  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  In  order  then  to  proceed  methodically, 
I  will,  as  Lord  Byrqn  says,  ^^  begin  at  the  beginning."  First, 
then,  none  of  the  ancients  ever  made  use  of  salt  as  a  manure. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  according  to 
their  mythology,  salt  was  the  very  emblem  of  sterility.  The 
first  time  that  salt  is  mentioned  (as  far  as  I  remember),  is  an 
account  of  an  honest  man's  wife  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt,  which  in  allegory  means  barrenness.  The  Dead  Sea 
(which  all  the  waters  of  Jordan  cannot  make  sweeter  than  the, 
strongest  brine),  being  nearly  surrounded  with  rock-salt,  has, 
on  its  shores,  the  most  bitrren  spots  on  the  globe.  One  huge 
mass  of  rock  protruding  a  little  above  the  others  h&s  some 
faint  resemblance  of  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  and  is  shown  to 
travellers  as  the  identical  salt-lady  alluded  to.  I  have  seen 
several  pieces  of  the  said  rock  in  England ;  they  are  kept  in 
the  museums  of  the  vulgar  curious,  and  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  very  ancient  relic,  and  an  excellent  hygrometer :  the 
Cheshire  rock  answers  the  latter  purpose  just  as  well.  Again ; 
when  the  ancients  had  any  particular  spite  against  a  city,  or 
the  land  where  the  city  had  stood,  their  custom  was  to  curse 
it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  to  sow  it  with  salt ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  manuring  it,  but  that  it  might  never  afterwards, 
be  any  thing  but  a  barren  wilderness,  and  this  shows  that  they^ 
had  not  tried  so  many  experiments  with  salt  as  I  have  donie.< 
But  that  the  ancients  used  salt  as  a  stimulant,  or  seasoning, 
is  equally  clear  and  certain.  In  the  Greek  sacrifices  salt  was* 
always  one  of  the  ingredients ;  the  very  gods,  it  seems,  had  vl> 
relish  for  salt  the  same  as  we  have.  And  in  Leviticus,  ii.  1 3. 
there  is  an  order  by  Moses  to  the  following  effect : — "  Every 
oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  nei- 
ther shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be 
lacking  from  thy  meat-offering."  And  again,  "  With  all 
thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt."  Now,  what  epicure 
could  give  his  cook  more  particular  directions  ?  The  explan- 
ation given  to  this  text,  Mark,  ix.  49.,  does  not  appear  half  so. 
intelligible,  viz.  ^^  Every  one  must  be  salted  with  fire."  I  have 
read  several  pamphlets  on  salt  as  a  manure,  &c.,  most  of  them 
take  their  text  from  Luke,  xiv.  34,  &c.  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson 
Vol.  II.  —  No.  7.  x 
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nails  his  arguments  witii  the  same  passage.  It  is  a  pity  that 
people,  who  are  so  ready  to  quote  Scripture,  should  not,  at  the 
same  time,  season  their  arguments  with  a  little  of  the  salt  of 
common  sense,  and  show  that  they  understood  a  little  of  what 
they  read.  Sentences  which  have  been  translated  from  various 
languages  in  different  ages  require  a  good  deal  of  the  above 
salt ;  for  instance,  how  should  I  reconcile  the  paradox  of  salt 
losing  its  saltness,  without  admitting  of  some  small  typographi- 
cal error  ?  We  have  heard  of  flowers  losing  their  perfume, 
fruits  losing  their  flavour,  &c.,  but  whoever  saw  or  tasted  salt 
which  had  lost  its  saltness  ?  and  yet  the  saying  must  have  been 
perfectly  intelligible  when  first  spoken,  and  meant,  without  the 
least  doubt,  the  refuse  salt,  which  nobody  would  buy  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  which  the  salt-makers  got  quit  of  the  best 
way  they  could.  This  is  the  kind  of  salt.  Sir,  which  was 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  good  for  nothing ;  to  be  neither 
fit  for  the  land  nor  for  the  dunghill,  and  I  may  add,  not  very 
good  for  making  footpaths  with.  This  is  the  kind  of  salt 
which  is  as  good  for  agricultural  purposes  as  the  best  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  I  can  buy  in  these  enlightened  times  at  105. 
per  ton,  and  have  30  cwt  to  the  ton.  So  now  I  will  tell  you 
what  [  have  found  this  said  salt  to  be  good  for,  and  the  whole 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  two  general  heads,  viz. 
for  destroying  weeds  and  xvorms,  I  find  I  can  keep  a  large 
coachyard  perfectly  free  from  moss  and  weeds  for  less  than  a 
shilling  a-year ;  this  to  gardeners  must  be  very  acceptable ; 
when  ramilies  go  from  home,  the  weeding  of  pavements  is  oflen 
a  tedious  job ;  I  also  can  keep  my  gravel-walks  clear  of  moss 
and  weeds  at  a  tenth  of  the  expense  of  breaking  up,  raking, 
rolling,  &c.,  besides  avoiding  the  plague  of  getting  some  sorts 
of  gravel  to  bind  properly,  and  I  have  always  found  handr 
weeding  of  walks,  &c.  to  be  not  only  expensive  but  a  great 
plague,  as  the  work  is  too  insignificant  to  set  a  man  to ;  mis- 
chievous boys,  or  decrepit  old  persons,  are  alike  nuisances  in  a 
gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  Care  should  be  taken  in  salting 
the  walks  not  to  let  any  drop  on  the  box-edges,  as  it  kills  it  also, 
and  makes  it  very  unsightly ;  it  has  also  been  found  to  dis- 
colour some  of  tlie  skirts  of  the  ladies'  dresses.  I  found  it  very 
effectual  in  destroying  the  worms,  &c.  in  the  tan-pits,  but  the 
cure  proved  a  deal  worse  than  the  disease,  as  it  chilled  the 
whole  sui^ace  of  the  tan  for  a  good  way  down.  Nothing  checks 
fermentation  so  much  as  salt ;  it  is  the  chief  antidote  to  putre- 
faction, and  yet  it  acts  on  certain  bodies  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. It  commenced  operations  against  the  curb  stones  of 
the  tan-pit  at  this  place,    and   would    soon   have   reduced 
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.them  to  a  heap  of  sand,  if  I  had.  not  scraped  them  well, 
and  painted  them  also.  And  here,  I  believe,  I  have  let 
out  the  secret,  why  salt  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
manure,  as  it  not  only  kills  worms  and  wtieds,  but  even  acts 
upon  certain  earths  and  stones  in  a  similar  manner  that  severe 
frosts  do ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  an  excellent  hygrometer, 
liquefying  and  crystaUising  with  the  atmosphere;  and  in  a  hot- 
house, where  changes  are  so  sudden,  any  porous  body,  having 
imbibed  a  quantity  of  salt  in  a  liquid  state,  the  heat  again  crys- 
tallising it,  not  only  stone  but  bricks  and  flower-pots  crumble 
down  from  its  effects.  But  I  see  I  have  filled  my  sheet  before 
saying  half  what  I  intended,  or  a  fiflieth  part  of  what  I  would 
say  on  the  subject,  so  remain  yours,  &c. 

Agronome. 


Art.  XXI.     Description  of  a  Tulip  Case,  and  its  Uses.     By 
Mr.  H.  Gboom,  F.H.S.  Florist,  Walworth. 
Dear  Sir, 
■  It  having  been  frequently  remarked  to  me  by  gentlemen 
purchasing  tulips,  and  indeed  all  named  flowers,  that  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  order  under  their  different 
names,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  annexed  plan 
of  my  tulip-case  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  as  I  think  it  may 
be  of  service  to  persons  commencing  the  growth  of  named 
flowers  by  the  facility  which  it  affords  in  arranging  and  keep- 
ing them  distinct.     This  case   (^.  83.)  is  3  feet  1 1   inches 
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high,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  1  ^t  9^  inches  from  front  to 
back,  with  slides  for  10  drawers.  The  doors  are  S  feet 
2  inches  high,  with  wire-work  for  the  panels,  and  also  for  the 
back,  which,  by  thus  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  assists 
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materially  in  drying  the  roots.  Each  of  the  ten  drawers 
{Jig,  84.)  is  2  feet  7  inches  long,  1  foot  8  inches  wide,  and 
2^  inches  deep ;  the  length  is  divided  into  10  cells,  the  widtli 
into  7 ;  each  cell  being  2$  inches  by  2^  and  2  deep.  Now  as 
there  are  10  rows  in  each  drawer,  and  10  drawers,  the  case 
will  of  course  contain  100  rows,  each  row  having  7  roots,  and 
as  my  tulip  bed  always  contains  7  roots  across,  the  drawers 
will  correspond  with  the  bed.  ITie  reason  of  having  7  rows 
is,  that  the  centre  root  may  be  the  tallest,  and  the  bed  sloped 
off  to  each  side.  In  arranging  a  tulip  bed  I  begin  with  a 
bybloemen,  then  a  bizard,  and  next  a  rose  (marked  in  Jig.  84.), 
beginning  with  the  first  row  of  the  top  drawer ;  thus. 


Rowi.— 


Drawer  the  first. 

No.  1.  in  the  first  row  is  a  Bybloemen,  viz.  Patriot. 

2 Bizard Holmes's  Win*  Pitt. 

5 Rose Claudiana* 

4. Bybloemen Violet  Alexander. 

5 Bizard Charbonnier  Noir. 

6 Rose CatalanL 

7 Bybloemen Gloria  Alborum. 

Row  2.  -—No.  1.  in  the  second  row  is  Bizard Vulcan. 

2 Rose Camuze  de  Craiz. 

5 Bybloemen Imperatrix  flonun. 

4 Bizard.... ••  Catafalque. 

5 Rose Bacchus. 

6 Bybloemen Grand  Monarque. 

7 Bizard Emperor  of  Russia. 
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Row  3.  —  No.  1.  in  the  third  row  is  Rose... Cerise  Blanche. 

2 Bybloeinen Reine  de  Sheba. 

5 Bizard Polyphemus. 

4 Rose ComtedeVergennes. 

5 , Bybloemcn LouisSeize. 

6 Bizard Emperor  of  Austria. 

7 Rose Julia. 

Aiid  so  on  till  the  bed  is  complete,  by  which  means  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  mixture  of  the  three  classes  of  colours. 

The  same  or  a  similar  case  will  answer  for  named  ranun- 
culuses and  anemones ;  but  if  one  is  made  on  purpose  for  the 
two  latter  flowers  I  would  recommend  the  bottom  of  the 
drawers  to  be  of  coarse  canvass,  strained  tight,  instead  of  wood. 

I  have  made  the  case  (^Jig.  83.)  to  contain  only  100  rows, 
although  mine  has  230  rows;  but  that  of  course  would  be 
much  too  large  for  a  private  collection. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly* 

H.  Groom. 
Walworth,  February  1.  1827. 

Much  as  we  are  an  advocate  for  a  systema  naturae  in  every 
garden,  we  are  not  the  less  so  for  a  department  devoted  to 
florists'  flowers ;  and  we  know,  from  experience  and  observ- 
ation, that  a  principal  reason  why  these  are  not  more  cultivated 
is  the  difliculty  of  keeping  the  numerous  varieties  distinct. 
By  Mr.  Groom's  plan  this  difficulty  is  overcome.  The  drawers 
may  be  taken  to  the  beds  at  planting,  and  one  root  after 
another  taken  out  of  its  cell  and  put  in  the  ground,  without 
the  trouble  of  making  and  using  number  sticks,  or  having  any 
other  marks  than  one  for  the  beginning,  and  another  for  the 
ending,  of  the  collection.  The  drawers  may  be  again  taken 
out  at  the  taking- up  season,  and  each  root,  with  its  ofl'-sets, 
replaced  in  its  appropriate  cell.  Thus  far  we  entirely  agree 
-with  Mr.  Groom,  and 'we  have  little  doubt  his  communication 
will  be  of  real  use  to  many,  and  difliise  more  widely  a  taste 
for  that  department  of  gardening  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself.  But  his  principle  of  arrangement,  "  the  greatest  pos- 
sible mixture,"  we  cannot  let  pass  without  stating  our  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  know  that  "  mixture"  is  the  practice  of 
all  florists,  and  with  most  other  people,  when  their  object  is 
'to  produce  what  they  call  variety.  Variety,  however,  is  not 
produced  by  mixture,  but  by  a  succession  of  different  things. 
Every  part  of  a  mass,  formed  on  the  principle  of  mixture,  is 
the  same  in  appearance,  and  the  general  effect  monotonous ; 
but  every  part  of  a  yaried  whole  differs  from  every  other  part, 
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and  the  general  effect  is  harmonious.  In  a  mixture  the  most 
opposite  things  may  adjoin  each  other;  but  in  a  variety 
things  only  adjoin  which  have  a  particular  relation  to  one 
anomer,  and  to  the  eiFect  to  be  produced.  But  a  mixture  is 
so  universally  desired  by  florists  and  gardeners,  (see  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  practice,  pp.  105.  128.)  that  there  must 
be  something  attractive  in  it ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  shortly 
investigate  die  causes  of  its  influence  on  the  mind. 

The  natural  and  constant  efibrt  of  man  is  to  acquire,  and, 
having  acquired,  to  make  known  his  acquisitions  to  others  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  This  is  a  first  principle  in  our  natures, 
which  will  be  taken  for  granted.  The  object  of  all  art  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  artist ;  and  hence,  in  a  low  state  of  any 
art,  attention  will  be  called  to  low  qualities  of  the  artist's 
mind  —  to  the  mere  power  of  doing  something  —  to  the  ex- 
tent, or  quantity,  or  number  of  things  in  our  possession. 
These  qualities  will  command  praise  and  admiration  in  a  state 
of  society  where  the  mind  is .  too  gross  to  derive  enjoyment 
from  more  refined  expression,  because  it  is  always  much  easier 
to  surprise  than  delight.  The  mind  requires  long  and  con- 
tinued culture  before  it  can  appreciate  the  higher  beauties  of 
nature  and  art;  but  the  most  uncultivated  individuals  may  be 
startled  and  astonished  by  number  and  extent  suddenly 
brought  before  them.  Now,  the  chief  effect  of  mixing  flowers 
in  beds,  borders,  or  shrubberies,  or  exotics  on  shelves  or 
stages,  is  to  surprise  and  confound  by  the  apparent  number  of 
sorts,  •^—  to  impede  the  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend what  is  before  it,  —  and,  in  short,  to  puzzle  the  spec- 
tator. Such  is  the  result  of  mixture ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  a  result  worth  something,  but  merely  that  it 
is  low  in  the  scale  of  taste.  It  may  be  very  suitable  to  minds 
in  a  particular  state  of  cultivation ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  convenience  to.  a  dealer  either  in  plants  or  books, 
who  has  not  a  very  numerous  assortment.  But  if  there  is  any 
thing  better  than  mixture  —  any  thing  higher  in  the  scale  of 
taste  —  that  result  must  surely  be  worth  attempting  in  the 
present  times  and  in  this  country,  where  society  is  both  cul- 
tivated and  refined,  and  where  the  objects  to  be  arranged  are 
not  merely  abundant,  but  so  numerous,  as  to  render  arrange- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  variety,  necessary  to  their  compre- 
hension and  enjoyment.  Many  gardeners  and  others  assent 
to  this  proposition,  but  are  merely  mistaken  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes variety,  thinking  to  produce  that  result  by  mixture. 
We  shall  next,  therefore,  shortly  investigate  the  principles  of 
variety. 
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The  ultimate  object  of  the  art  of  producing  variety  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  art  of  producing  mixture  —  applause  to 
the  artist:  but  in  this  case  the  means  are  addressed  to  a 
higher  class  of  minds.  The  object  of  variety  is  not,  like  mix- 
ture, to  puzzle  and  confound  the  spectator,  but  to  charm  and 
delight  him,  by  leading  the  eye  a  sort  of  "  wanton  chase," 
as  Uvedale  Price  has  elegantly  expressed  it,  from  one  beauty 
to  another,  —  alike,  but  yet  different,  — presenting  in  the 
detail  novelty  at  every  movement,  and  all  its  parts  conspiring 
to  form  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole.  The  extent  to 
which  variety  may  be  carried  is  determinable  arithmetically, 
by  the  muitiplication  of  the  properties  which  are  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  scene,  in  the  same  way  as  are  calcu- 
lated the  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a  peal 
of  bells. 

In  gardening  there  are  three  leadingkindsofvaii'ety,  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  notice ;  the  first  is,  where  variety  is  to  be 
produced  from  one  kind  of  object,  by  changes  in  its  disposi- 
tion on  the  ground,  e,g.  planting  a  shrubbery  with  one  kind  of 
tree,  where  the  variety  would  be  produced  by  grouping  and 
massing  the  trees  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  the  second  is,  where 
variety  is  to  be  produced  from  many  kinds ;  taking  as  kinds, 
magnitude,  figure,  colour,  &c.,  as  well  as  species  and  varieties, 
but  where  the  disposition  is  fixed ;  e.  g.  &  tulip-bed  where  all 
the  plants  are  in  the  angles  of  squares  of  the  same  size.  The 
third  kind  of  variety  is,  where  the  first  and  second  data  are 
united,  e.g,  a  shrubbery  or  a  flower-border. 

The  second  kind  of  variety,  or  that  to  be  aimed  at  in  dis- 
posing a  great  number  of  kinds,  is  alone  applicable  to  tulip- 
beds,  or  other  flowers  placed  at  regular  distances  on  beds  or 
stages,  and  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  produce  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection  which  it  admits  of;  viz.  by  placing 
masses  of  one  kind  after  another,  taking  care  to  place  those 
kinds  which  most  resemble  each  other  close  adjoining.  For 
example,  in  tulips,  to  place  all  the  Bybloemens  in  a  bed  by 
themselves,  apd  all  the  bulbs  of  each  variety  of  B}^bloemen 
together,  and  again  those  varieties  adjoining  each  other  which 
are  most  alike.  The  only  farther  requisite  in  arranging  a 
bed  of  Tulips  or  Crysanthemums,  is  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sion of  leading  colours ;  that  is,  supposing  all  the  shades  of 
any  one  colour  disposed  of,  what  colour  should  be  taken 
next  ?  A  practical  answer  to  this  question  is,  recollect  the 
order  of  colours  in  the  rainbow,  and  if  at  any  time  you  are  at 
a  loss,  ask  an  artist  of  any  kind,  from  a  milliner-girl  upwards. 

x  4 
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The  gardener  who  understands  a  little  of  the  natural  system 
of  botany,  will  observe,  that  the  result  to  be  produced  by  this 
arrangement  of  Tulips  and  Chrysanthemums,  bears  a  great 
affinity  to  that  which  is  effected  by  applying  the  natural 
system  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  The  result  may  be 
called,  with  reference  to  the  great  number  of  genera  of  plants, 
and  varieties  of  Tulips,  a  simplification  of  multiplicity  ~  the 
placing  many  things  in  an  order  by  which  they  may  be  easily 
comprehended  —  by  arranging  them  in  relationship,  or  in 
what  may  be  called  in  Tulips  or  Chrysanthemums,  a  natural 
system^  of  colours.  The  difference  between  such  a  system 
and  that  of  mixture  is  great ;  great  in  the  ultimate  effect,  and 
equally  so  in  the  means  by  which  that  effect  is  produced. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  those  who  possess  only  a  few 
things  of  whatsoever  kind,  will  think  it  fitting  to  show  the 
nakedness  of  their  collections,  by  adopting  variety  instead  of 
mixture ;  but  those  who  have  such  an  assortment  of  Tulips  as 
Mr.  Groom,  or  of  Chrysanthemums  as  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, might  afford  to  raise  their  aims  a  few  degrees  higher 
in  the  scale  of  taste. 

The  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  variety,  is 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  ^variety  from  mixture.  Had  we  room, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  what  variety 
is, '  would  lead  to  an  effectual  desire  to  possess  it ;  that  this 
desire,  applied  to  gardening,  would  produce  a  prodigious 
increase  in  the  botanical  riches  of  country  seats ;  —  that  ap- 
plied to  the  planting  of  shrubberies,  for  instance,  it  would  lead 
to  the  employment  of  twenty  times  the  number  of  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  that  are  at  present  employed :  —  the  present 
meagre  monotonous  mixtures  that  gentlemen  are  content 
with  in  most  parts  of  the  country  would  take  their  due  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  and  every  country-seat  worth  visit- 
ing would  be  enriched  with  all  the  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  the  open  air  in  our  climate. 
What  an  interest  would  such  places  then  excite,  compared  to 
what  they  do  at  present !  And  all  that  is  wanting  to  produce 
this  interest,  and  enjoyment,  and  commerce,  is  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  plants  among  gardeners,  and  a  little  more  taste 
and  ambition  among  their  employers.  But  the  great  draw- 
back to  improvement  is,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
content  with  things  as  they  are :  the  germs  of  new  sources  of 
art,  industry,  and  happiness,  are  in  abundance  around  us,  but 
remain  dormant  till  they  are  excited  by  genius  and  knowledge, 
and  appreciated  by  wealth  and  taste.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  XXII.  Remarks  on  the  Policy  pursued  in  the  Manage^ 
ment  of  the  Kin^s  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  By  J.  P.  Bur- 
NARD,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  by  your  ***  calls  "  that  you  go  frequently  to  Kew 
Gardens,  with  your  remarks  on  which  I  perfectly  agree ;  but 
I  wonder  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  to  notice  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Aiton,  the  director  of  these  gardens,  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  plants.  Collectors  of  plants  in  general  take 
a  pleasure,  and  feel  it  to  be  their  interest,  when  they  have 
procured  a  rare  plant,  and  propagated  it,  to  distribute  speci- 
mens among  such  friends  as  are  likely  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
promote  its  increase  in  the  country.  I  hardly  know  a  single 
exception  to  this  among  private  individuals,  and  is  it  not  dis- 
creditable to  the  country  that  the  only  exception  to  this  liber- 
ality should  be  found  in  the  garden  of  the  King  ?  There  the 
system  followed  is  that  of  a  Dutch  tulip  fancier,  who  would 
rather  destroy  than  give  away.  How  different  this  practice 
from  that  of  the  directors  of  public  gardens  in  general  in  this 
country,  and  that  of  the  national  gardens  of  France  and  Ger« 
many.  I  refer  you  to  the  preface  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Glasgow 
Catalogue,  and  request  you  to  call  in  mind  the  late  Mr.  Donn 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Even 
the  roi/al  garden  at  Madrid,  according  to  the  interesting  ac- 
count of  your  learned  correspondent.  Professor  Lagasca,  not 
only  gives  away  seeds  to  all  the  provincial  gardens  of  Spain, 
but  to  the  principal  gardens  of  Europe  and  America.  Surely 
such  illiberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Alton  cannot  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  King,  distinguished  as  he  is  by  good  taste 
and  liberality.  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  this  matter  were  only 
properly  represented  to  His  Majesty,  a  very  different  practice 
would  be  pursued ;  and  I  hope  some  competent  person,  who 
understands  the  gratification  that  would  accrue  to  botanists, 
and  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  country,  from  an 
early  distribution  of  new  and  rare  plants,  will  undertake  to  do 
so.  I  need  not  state  to  you,  or  to  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  what  the  advantages  of  distribution  are.  It 
is  well  known  among  botanists  and  gardeners  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  rare  plants  introduced  at  Kew  many  years 
ago,  and  published  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  are  now  lost 
there,  and  known  only  by  their  names  in  that  learned  work. 
Had  they  been  distributed  among  private  collectors  and  the 
nurserymen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  some  of  them  would 
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have  been  alive  some  where,  and  the  most  elegant  of  them, 
such  as  many  Proteas,  Banks/o^,  Dryandro^,  Ericas,  &c. 
would  have  been  in  the  common  trade  of  the  nurseries. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  attain  any  object  is  to  enlist 
men's  interest  in  its  favour ;  for  which  reason  I  entirely  approve 
of  your  postscript  to  the  valuable  paper  on  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  a  former  number.  (Vol.  I.  p.  149.)  The  garden  at 
Kew,  and  the  Horticultural  Garden,  ought  not  only  to  give 
away  all  new  things  to  the  nurserymen,  out  to  the  different 
public  botanic  gardens.  By  these  means  all  handsome  things 
would  be  immediately  brought  into  trade  bv  the  nurserymen 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  and  all  things  whatever  of 
the  plant  kind  preserved  in  the  botanic  gardens,  from  the 
ambition  of  each  particular  curator  to  increase  and  maintain 
his  collection. 

What  aggravates  the  illiberality  complained  of  is,  that  it  is 
not  practised  towards  foreigners.  A  gardener  from  any  of 
the  German  courts  may,  as  I  am  informed,  get  any  plant  he 
asks  for ;  but  an  Englishman,  unless  he  is  a  courtier,  or  has 
some  very  especial  recommendation,  has  no  other  means  of 
procuring  a  plant  or  a  cutting  from  Kew  than  such  as  are  dis- 
graceful to  the  profession.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the 
moral  evils  which  have  been  produced  through  this  illiberality, 
and  for  which  I  certainly  think  the  guardians  of  Kew  are  to  a 
certain  extent  chargeable:  —  at  any  rate,  in  estimating  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Kew  system,  its  moral  effects  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  bo- 
tanical commerce,  riches,  and  enjoyments  of  lovers  of  plants 
and  gardening. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  gardens  at 
Kew  are  the  private  property  of  George  IV.,  or  his  property 
as  King.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  then  it  may  be  said  the 
public  have  no  right  to  complain ;  all  that  they  are  entitled  to 
say  is,  that  George  I  V.'s  gardener  is  not  so  liberal  as  gardeners 
generally  are ;  but  if  the  Kew  Garden  is  royal  property,  I 
should  think  the  botanical  world  have  as  good  a  right  to  expect 
liberal  treatment  from  its  director  (by  which  I  mean  cut- 
tings, seeds,  or  plants  of  such  new  things  as  can  be  spared^ 
instead  of  destroying  the  things,  as  is  now  done,)  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis  have  a  right  to  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  But  whether '  Kew  Gardens  are  public  or  private 
property,  it  is  certain  the  King  must  have  sufficient  influence 
with  the  director  to  induce  him  to  act  like  other  directors 
of  botanic  gardens ;   and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  propriety  of 
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this  mode  of  acting  were  pointed  out  to  His  Majesty^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  immediately  attended  to 
Hoping  that  some  competent  person  will  undertake  this, 
or  that  your  Magazine  will  find  its  way  to  some  favourite 
summer-house  or  covered  seat  in  the  garden  of  royalty, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  P.  BURNARD. 

Eden  Graocj  HoUaam/. 

Hie  difficulty  of  getting  any  new  plant,  cutting,  or  seed  from 
Kew,  and  the  number  of  plants  that  have  been  introduced 
there  and  lost,  or  introduced  there  and  not  given  out  to  the 
country,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint among  gardeners  and  botanists.  We  have  received 
various  letters  and  hints  on  the  subject  besides  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Burnard ;  and  we  should  have  taken  public  notice 
of  them  sooner,  had  we  not  been  in  expectation  of  seeing  a 
pamphlet  (^**********/a)  published  on  the  subject,  a  part  of 
which  we  have  seen,  and  which  was  written  upwards  of  a  year 
ago.  To  us  it  has  always  appeared,  that  in  no  private  gardens 
was  reform  so  much  wanting  as  in  the  royal  gardens.  With 
scarcely  any  exception,  they  bear  on  their  general  appearance 
marks  of  want  of  funds  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair  and 
order.  How  the  masters  and  principal  workmen  are  paid  we 
know  not,  but  the  journeymen  at  Kew  get  only  1 2s.  per  week, 
as  in  the  public  nurseries.  The  King  is  said  to  drive  fre- 
quently round  these  gardens  in  his  pony-chaise.  —  We  are 
certain  his  enjoyments  in  this  way  would  be  diminished  if  he 
knew  the  rate  at  which  they  were  purchased.  We  are  cer- 
tain, also,  that  if,  by  any  possible  chance,  the  royal  eye  should 
meet  this  page,  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  at  Kew  will  be 
increased.  It  is  hard  that  these  poor  fellows  should  not  even 
have  a  lodging  in  addition  to  their  12^.  We  hope  some 
person  of  influeiice  will  procure  for  them  a  suitable  rise  of 
wages,  or,  at  least,  a  lodging-house  in  the  village,  which  might 
be  put  under  the  care  of  some  old  pensioner ;  and  as  there  are, 
we  understand,  nearly  forty  persons  in  all  employed  about  the 
gardens,  the  greater  part  young  men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  profession,  there  could  not  be  a  bettet  situation  for  a 
Garden  Library.  The  entire  system  of  royal  parks  and  gar- 
dens is  rotten,  and  requires  renewal,  or  radical  reformation. 
(See  p.  371.)  Something  should  be  done,  and  we  trust 
will  be  done.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  XXIII.     On  the  Field  Ctdture  of  the  Potato  in  Argyle^ 

shire.     By  W.  M. 

The  potato  husbandry  of  this  district  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful for  a  long  time;  and  as  there  is  something  in  bur  prac* 
tice  not  usually  followed  in  other  districts,  I  send  you  a  short 
notice  of  it  The  manure  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  field 
during  winter  and  ploughed  in,  or  it  is  by  the  better  econo- 
mists reserved  till  the  field  is  drilled  for  planting.  When  the 
first  plan  is  adopted  it  gets  another  ploughing  across  the  field, 
and  is  then  planted,  the  plough  going  one  bout  along  the  fur- 
row of  which  the  set  is  placed, 
and  then  covered  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  plough. 

The  mode  I  prefer  is  pre- 
paring the  field  in  the  same 
way  as  for  turnips,  and  plac- 
ing the  dung  in  the  drill,  and 
the  set  on  it  {Jig.  85.  a.)  and 
then  covering  them  up  by 
cleaving  down  the  ridgelet, 
and  forming  others  {b) :  a  fort- 
night or  so  afterwards,  the 
whole  field  is  harrowed  across 
{c).  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  so  far  sprouted  as  that 
the  drill  can  safely  be  traced 
from  end  to  end  {d\  then  the  whole  field  is  drilled  again  as  at 
first  with  a  very  strong  furrow  {e\  and  then  the  harrows  are  set 
immediately  to  work  after  the  plough  has  finished  drilling,  and 
the  field  is  levelled  again  (f).  Any  one  that  is  unacquainted 
with  the  system  would  suppose  the  crop  ruined,  but  it  is  &r 
otherwise.  The  after-culture  is  no  way  different  from  the  com- 
mon practice  of  paring  away  the  earth,  drill  harrowing,  and 
earthing  up,  as  in  other  countries.  I  can,  from  practice,  advise 
only  paring  or  earthing,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  side  of  the 
drill  at  each  turn,  as  you  get  your  operations  more  quickly 
done  at  the  time,  and  are  more  frequently  stirring  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  expense.  The  charm,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
of  the  system  is,  the  additional  drilling  up  and  harrowing 
down;  by  this  harrowing  all  the  larger  clods  are  thrown  to 
the  furrow,  where  they  are  fully  pulverised  by  the  drill  harrow: 
and  afler-culture,  and  all  the  weeds  are  so  efiectually  drawn 
from  between  the  plants  that  there  is  no  use  of  hand-hoeing. 
The  expense  may  be  calculated  at  less  than  a  third  of  hand- 
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hoeing,  from  the  effect  and  expedition ;  of  course  dry  iveather 
is  the  lime  for  the  second  drilling  and  cross-harrowing  to  be 
performed. 

I  have  followed  the  same  plan  in  drilled  beans  with  advan-^ 
tage :  it  is  only  my  own  short  and  confined  experience  yet  with 
beans ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  whole  district  will  recommend 
the  potato  husbandry.  W.  M. 

Argyleshirei  January  28.  1827. 


Art.  XXIV.  Remarks  on  the  Choice  of  Seed  Potatoes^  and  on 
the  general  Principles  of  choosing  Seed  and  preservir^  Fruits* 
By  a  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Sir, 

The  favourable  reception  experienced  by  my  letter,  inserted 
in  No.  VL  of  your  highly  useful  publication,  (p.  17l.)iiiduces 
me  to  hope  that  the  following  observations,  in  continuation, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Gar-* 
dener's  Magazine. 

Preferring  unripe  potatoes  for  seed  is  not  new  in  practice^ 
—  it  has  for  ages  prevailed ;  for  where  do  the  farmers  of  the 
rich  soils  and  warm  countries  send  for  their  seed-wheat  and 
fieed-potatoes  ?  —  To  the  cold,  hilly  countries,  where  they  do 
not,  one  season  in  three,  thoroughly  and  perfectly  ripen  their 
seed.  In  Denbighshire,  we  call  the  hilly  or  unripe  potato  the 
wet  potatoes ;  and  those  from  the  rich  soils  and  warm  situ-^ 
ations,  where  they  ripen  perfectly,  we  call  the  dry  potatoes, 
although  exactly  the  same  variety :  the  wet,  or  unripe,  are 
reckoned  best  for  seed,  and  the  dry  for  food.  The  potato 
tuber  is  a  perfect  organised  system,  in  which  the  circulation 
regularly  proceeds,  and  if  suffered  to  ripen,  will  then  tend  to 
decay ;  but  if  separated,  before  ripe,  from  the  stem  or  stalk, 
which  furnishes  it  with  blood  or  fruit-sap  descending  from  the 
leaves,  the  circulation  of  the  blood-^sap  is  suddenly  arrested. 
The  ripe  potato,  having  performed  all  its  operations,  becomes 
more  inert ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  unripe  tuber 
having  been  stopped,  it  starts  more  readily,  and  with  greater 
vigour  when  planted :  —  the  one  seems  to  die,  worn  out  with 
age,  the  other  seems  accidentally  to  have  fallen  asleep,  and 
when  awoke,  possesses  an.  unspent  vigour  and  ener^.  This 
is  the  case  not  only  with  the  potato,  but  also  with  we  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fruits,  whose  life,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  you 
wish  to  prolong  or  extend  beyond  the  time  naturally  allotted 
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to  it ;  you  take  them  off  the  tree  long  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
experience  has  taught  us  that  they  will  keep  much  longer,  and 
eat  much  fresher,  than  those  suffered  to  grow  ripe  upon  the 
tree :  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  potatoes  taken  up  before 
ripe.  Placing  the  potatoes  upon  the  gravel,  or  any  dry  but 
not  grass  walk,  in  the  sun,  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the  cir- 
culation in  the  tuber,  in  which  nature  has  provided  resources 
to  carry  it  on  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  unless  so  stopped. 

If  you  will  examine  the  potato  stem  or  plant,  when  the  tubers 
are  beginning  to  be  formed,  you  will  find  that  the  potatoes  are 
placed  upon  the  runners  pushed  or  issuing  out  from  the  plant 
or  stem  dbooe  the  set :  the  functions  of  the  set  are  to  push  out 
roots  to  gather  food  from  the  soil  to  supply  the  plant  and 
leaves  with  that  food ;  and  from  the  leaves  the  blood  or  fruit* 
sap  flows  down  to  form  the  runners  and  new  potatoes ;  and  the 
more  you  earth  up  the  plant  or  stem,  the  more  runners  are 
formed  higher  up  on  the  stem,  and  the  more  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  all  the  best  farmers  in  the  warm  and 
rich  soils  and  warm  climates  find  their  account  in  changing  their 
seed- wheat;  for  that  they  send  to  the  poor  soils  and  cold  cli- 
mates, oflen  to  the  poor  cold  chalk-hills  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Gloucestershire ;  and  what  is  the  sample  of  the  wheat  they 
obtain  from  thence  ?  —  notoriously  the  most  shrivelled,  from 
being  cut  before  ripe.  If  farmers  on  rich  soils  would  reap  their 
wheat,  preserved  for  seed,  before  ripe,  they  need  not  be  at  the 
expense,  trouble,  and  inconvenience  of  sending  100  miles  for 
their  seed-wheat,  which  is  often  the  case. 

The  present  season  of  the  year  being  favourable  to  you  and 
your  readers  putting  my  observations  in  this  and  my  former  let- 
ter to  the  test,  viz.  earthing  up  the  potatoes,  causing  them  to  be 
later ;  earthing  them  up,  alter  taking  away  a  few  of  the  earliest, 
causing  them  to  throw  out  new  runners  and  produce  more  po- 
tatoes; the  top  or  eye<-cuts  producing  potatoes  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  bottoms  of  the  «ame  tubers,  &c. ;  I  trust  that  I  shall 
see  the  results  of  their  observations  in  the  ninth  Number  of 
your  interesting  publication. 

Writing  for  plain,  unlearned  men  like  myself,  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  hunt  in  dictionaries,  and  other  such  learned 
books,  for  scientific  or  philosophical  terms  to  garnish  my  tale, 
the  want  of  which,  I  trust,  will  not  render  it  less  useful,  or  less 
acceptable  to  you  and  your  readers.         I  am  Sir,  &c. 

A  Denbighshire  Gabdener. 
March  29.  1827. 
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Art.  XXV.     Description  and  Use  of  a  Haitiadlural  Memo- 
randum Book.     By  a  Country  Clergyman. 

-Sir, 

In  reading  your  Magazine,  and  other  horticultural  works, 
I  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  which 
I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  notice,  of  others,  through  the 
medium  of  your  useful  publication. 

It  frequently  happens,  and  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (January),  that  the  account  of  some  process,  or  of  some 
experiment,  strikes  you  as  worthy  of  being  put  into  practice, 
but  the  time  for  so  doing  is  not  yet  arrived :  the  consequence 
too  often  is,  that  either  the  matter  is  entirely  forgotten,  or  else 
it  is  jotted  down  amidst  a  heap  of  other  memoranda,  and 
probably  escapes  observation  at  the  required  season. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  I  have  provided  myself  with  a 
memorandum  book,  in  which  I  have  appropriated  a  certain 
number  of  pages  to  each  month  in  the  year;  and  by  a  con* 
trivance  similar  to  that  used  in  the  indexes  of  ledgers,  I  am 
able  at  once  to  turn  to  any  particular  month.  The  two  first 
pages  of  all  these  twelve  divisions  are  each  of  them  divided 
by  a  line  into  two  parts,  by  which  Aieans  I  can  arrange  the 
work  to  be  done  into  separate  weeks,  and  the  remainder  of 
every  monthly  portion  is  left  for  miscellaneous  entries. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  of  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Borrowdale's  article  (p.  S5.)  on 
growing  figs  in  pots.  Supposing  this  an  experiment  which  I 
wished  to  try,  I  should  first  turn  in  my  memorandum  book  to 
March,  and  in  the  portion  assigned  for  the  second  week  in 
that  month  I  should  write,  "  Figs  in  pots  (cuttings),  L.  G.  M. 
ii.  35. ;"  and  then,  in  like  manner,  make  the  proper  entries  in 
the  first  weeks  of  January  and  June  respectively;  adopting 
such  a  system  of  abbreviation  as  I  can  well  understand.  By 
thus  noting  down  every  particular  which  occurs  to  you  in  your 
general  reading  in  its  proper  place,  and  referring  to  the  work 
in  which  the  full  description  of  the  process  is  given,  you  are 
sure  to  be  reminded  at  the  right  season  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  directed  at  the  same  time  where  to  seek  the  proper 
information. 

From  the  simplicity  of  this  plan,  it  very  probably  has  been 
already  adopted  by  others;  but  as  I  have  mentioned  it  to 
several  amateurs  like  myself,  who  had  never  heard  of  it  before, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  approved  much  of  it,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  it  to  you,  hoping  that  by  being  published  in  the 
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Gardener's  Magazine,  it  may  prove  of  the  same  advantage  to 
others  that  it  has  proved  to  me. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
January  11.  1827.  A  Country  Clergyman. 


Art.  XXVL     Abridged  Communications. 

!•  Cultivation  of  the  Cucumber  at  Thoresby  Gardens,  Not" 
tinghamshire.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Parkin,  Foreman  to 
Mr.  Bennet,  C.M.H.S. 

Mr.  P.,  with  a  commendable  modesty,  professes  not  to- 
write  for  the  instruction  of  practical  gardeners,  but  for  the 
information  of  such  readers  of  our  Magazine  as  have  not  the 
advant£^  of  professional  advice  or  assistance.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  cucumber  frames  at  Thoresby  Gardens  is  con- 
ducted with  so  much  ability  and  success,  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  but  few  practitioners  could  desire  a  better  return  for 
their  labour:  1024  fruit  from  14  lights  between  the  ISth 
March  and  the  end  of  August ;  5  of  the  lights  not  worked 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  Mr.  P.'s  method  is  stopping  the 
leading  shoots  early ;  again  stopping  wherever  the  fruit  ap- 
pears ;  compost,  a  light  sandy  maiden  soil,  mixed  with  decayed 
oak  leaves  or  rotten  dung ;  temperature  of  the  frames  from  • 
75°  to  95° ;  watering  plentifully  with  warmed  water  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  off  tlie  plants* 

2.  Setting   the  Blossoms  of  the  more  shy-hearing  Kinds  of 
Pears.  '  By  Mr,  James  Michie,  Gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
Hulse,  Breamore  House,  near  Fording  Bridge,  Hamp- 
shire. 

A  Gansell's  Bergamot,  twenty  years  old,  on  a  wall  with  a 
S.W.  aspect,  which  seldom  bore  any  fruit,  bore  abundantly 
after  being  stuck  over  in  the  flowering  season  with  sprigs  of 
blossom  fro^  a  standard  Swanks  Egg  Pear.  Some  shoots  of 
an  adjoining  Chaumontelle,  trained  in  among  the  shoots  of 
the  G.  B.,  had  the  same  effect  on  that  part  of  the  tree.  This 
mode  of  artificial  fecundation  Mr.  M.  has  followed  for  several : 
years  with  complete  success* 
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REVIEWS, 


Art.  L     1.  Essay  on  the  beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure. 

By  Robert  Slaney,  Esq. 

{Concluded  from  p.  184.) 

.2.  Colonies  at  Home :  or,  the  Means  for  rendering  the  indus* 
trious  Labourer  independent  of  Parish  Relief;  and Jbr  provide 
ingfor  the  Poor  Population  of  Ireland  by  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Soil.     London.  Pamph.  8vo.  pp.27.  2  Plates. 

3.  Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  a  General  Provident  Institu- 
tion Jbr  the  Benefit  of  the  Working  Classes  ;  xoith  Tables  and 
Examples  of  Contributions  and  AlToxvances.  By  James  Cl£G<- 
HORN,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh.  Edin.  Pamph.  8vo.  pp.  43. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  whether  there  are  any  means  by 
which  the  superfluous  agricultural  population  can  be  supplied 
with  work.  If  such  .work,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  them 
employment,  added  to  the  capital  of  their  employers,  it 
would  then  embrace  all  that  is,  at  any  time,  or  from  any 
cause,  aimed  at,  in  employing  the  poor;  if,  while  it  aflbrded 
them  employ;nent,  it  added,  not  to  the  profits,  but  merely  to 
the  gratification  of  their  employers,  still  it  is  desirable  and 
useful  both  to  the  poor  and  their  masters :  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  we  would  almost  go  the  length  of  em- 
bracing the  opinion  of  a  late  statesman,  that  employing  the 
poor  to  carry  stones  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  put 
them  back  again,  is  better  for  them  than  sheer  idleness. 

Let  us  enquire  into  the  different  species  of  these  three 
kinds  of  employment.  First;  that  kind  which,  while  it  gives 
wgrk  to  the  idle,  increases  the  profit  of  their  masters.  We  are 
afraid  much  cannot  be  done  in  this  way:  the  complaint  is,  that 
all  kinds  of  labour  and  trade  are  overstocked.  Still  something 
may  be  done :  we  confine  our  suggestions  to  agricultural 
labour.  Is  there  an  estate  in  the  kingdom  which  may  not  be 
improved  and  benefited  by  having  its  bare  and  unfertile  spots 
planted;  by  having  its  plantations,  already  made,  kept  cleaner 
or  better  drained  r  Are  there  no  private  roads  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen's  houses,  by  repairing,  levelling,  and  new  form* 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  7.  y 
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ing  which,  access  to  their  houses  might  be  gained  with  less 
wear  of  horses  and  carriages  ?  We  merely  throw  out  these 
hints:  a  little  reflection  on  them,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
suggest  various  other  m^es  in  whieh  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, or  their  stewards,  may  employ,  with  small  and  indirect 
profit  indeed,  but  still  with  profit,  some  of  the  idle  poor  in 
their  neighbourhood.  FVmners  also  may  employ  them,  so  as 
to  repay  themselves  for  the  wages  they  give  them,  at  least  in 
part.  The  very  best  farmed  lands  would  admit  of  hedges 
being  kept  much  more  clean  than  we  ever  saw  them  :  of  alter- 
ations in  the  soil,  by  mixing  the  clay  of  the  strong  and  wet 
part  with  the  sand  of  the  too  light  portions ;  and  by  various 
other  modes,  which  will  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  an  in- 
teUigent  &mier,  actuated  at  the  same  time  by  a  wish  to  improve 
his  farm  and  give  employment  to  the  poor. 

But  it  will  be  said  at  once,  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture,  farmers  cannot  afibrd  to  spend  money  even  on 
improvements  which  would  be  certain  to  repay  them;  and 
even  landed  proprietors  have  little  to  spend  in  this  manner. 
As  this  objection,  if  it  cannot  be  obviated,  must  apply  with 
still  greater  force  to  those  modes  of  employing  the  poor  which 
cannot  yield  pn^t,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  before  we 
proceed  fiirther. 

Suppose  a  farmer  pays  in  poor  rates  5s.  in  the  pound  on 
his  rental,  and  rents  a  farm  of  500  acres,  at  305.  an  acre,  his  poor 
rates  in  this  case  will  amount  to  dbout  187^ :  in  return  for  this 
money  he  gets  nothing.  He  sees  round  him  a  number  of  idle 
people^  whom  be  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  support.  If,  by 
any  means,  he  could  obtain  for  his  1S7L  even  one-half  of  the 
profit  which  that  sum  would  yield  in  the  regular  way  of  his 
&rming,  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  throwing  it  away  ?  Let 
us  suppose^  then,  that  he  takes  of  these  poor  as.  many  as  he 
can  employ  and  pay  ajt  the  rate  of  1.0s.  a  week,  in  the  modes 
we  have  poii^i^dout,  or  others  similar,  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves :  his  outlay  is  not  increased,,  and  from  this  outlay  of 
IS7L  he  derives  some  ^profit.  But  his  gain  is  not  merely, 
direct,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out.  Can  any  one  doub^ 
that  if  the  idle)  poor  of  a  parish  were  employed,  there  would 
b^  less  iimmorality  of  all  kinds ;  and,  what  is  to  our  present 
purpoi^Q,  le^s  depredation. — lesa  breaking  of  gates  aod  hedgea 
^-  less  tre^passiijcig  on  fields  and  &nn*yards^  than  there  is  at 
present? 

1^0.  b^Q^flt  to  the.  p9or»  frtxax  these  modes  of  emplojiing^ 
tbeipEb.  QfiigbA  bq  extended  to  %  gi^ater  number,  and  at  the 
aw^r^Q^iH^areased,  without  any  expence  to  the  fiurmer^  if  h6^ 
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instead  of  giving  them  105.  a  week,  gave  them  8  or  9,  and 
allowed  them  to  cultivate  such  spots  of  waste  and  unemployed 
ground  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  farms.  Nothing  stimulatei 
to  industry— nothing  cheers  and  sweetens  industry  so  much 
-*-^  as  the  reflection  that  its  immediate  effects  (what  we  see 
growing  up  under  the  labour  of  our  own  hands),  will  be  our 
own  -^-go  to  the  support  of  ourselves  and  families. .  We  would 
therefore  strongly  press  this  point,  that  all  farmers  would  per- 
mit the  waste  spots  in  their  farms  to  be  cultivated  at  their 
leisure  hours  by  their  labourers  and  their  families.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  the  wives  of  the  labourers,  as  well  as  then: 
-children,  even  when  capable  of  light  work,  spend  a  large 
portion  of  the  day  in  idleness.  The  cultivation  of  such  spots 
would  keep  them  employed,  at  the  same  time  that  it  contri- 
buted to  their  support 

But  if  the  farmer,  whose  poor  rates  we  supposed  amounted 
to  187/i»  per  annum,  found  it  impossible  to  spend  that  sum  in 
the  profitable  employment  of  the  poor,  he  might  surely  ex- 
pend it,  partly  in  such  employment,  and  partly  in  adding  to 
the  neatness  and  ornament  of  his  farm,  especially  that  portion 
of  it  which  adjoined  his  house.  It  ought  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  he  must  pay  the  187/.  per  annum;  from  that  he 
cannot  escape.  The  enquiry  is,  whether  for  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  it,  he  cannot  get  in  return  either  something  that 
will  profit,  or  something  that  will  gratify  him.  The  benefit 
the  poor  will  derive  from  employment  cannot  be  doubted :  on 
the  present  plan,  the  187/.  paid  annually  by  the  farmer,  con- 
tributes not  to  their  good,  but  to  their  harm  :  surrounds  him 
every  year  with  worse  characters,  and  with  a  greater  number 
of  them.  If,  then,  he  can  lay  out  this  money  so  as  at  once 
to  improve  the  poor  in  their  condition  and  character,  and  to 
increase  his  own  profit  or  gratification,  and  accomplish  these 
objects  without  additional  cost  to  himself,  he  most  assuredly 
has  before  him  such  motives  as  ought  to  lead  him  seriously 
and  attentively  to  consider  the  subject:  and  if  he  do,  we  have 
no  doubt  he  will  find  many  modes  and  opportunities  of  laying 
out  the  sum  he  now  gives  as  poor  rates,  so  as  to  secure  the 
object  we  have  just  pointed  out. 

We  are  sorry  Mr.  Skney  has  not  entered  more  fiilly  oil 
this  branch  of  the  subject :  in  our  opinion^  it  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  orte.  The  remedy  for  the  depravation  in 
character  and  condition  of  our  lygprlcultural  population  must, 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  stated  be  found  in  raising  their 
minds  and  wishes  to  a  higher  scab :  it  is  in  their  own  nands. 
The  market  at  present  is  overstpc^c^ed  with  labourers,  and  it 

y  2 
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will  be,  till  they,  from  superior  education,  will  no  longer  be 
content,  before  they  marry,  with  the  prospect  of  the  small 
portion  and  the  low  character  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
which  they  now  deem  necessary.  Let  them  acquire  and  act 
on  that  feeling  or  principle  which  will  make  them  fix  on 
double  their  present  wages  as  absolutely  indispensable ;  not 
that  by  means  of  the  increase  they  might  spend  more  in  dis- 
sipation, but  that  they  might  obtain  for  themselves  and  families 
those  means  of  improving  their  minds  —  those  comforts  which 
are  at  presei^t  confined  to  the  ranks  immediately  above  them 
—  and  those  increased  wages  they  must  and  will  obtain,  and 
be  disposed  and  know  how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. But,  till  this  period  arrives,  we  must  look  to  the 
state  of  the  present  generation :  they  are  either  starving,  or  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  community:  in  either  case  their 
character  must  suffer ;  it  is  suffering,  and  that  nearly  in  the  same 
degree  with  their  condition.  It  is  this  consideration  (hat  has 
induced  us  to  throw  out  hints  respecting  modes  of  employing 
the  poor,  that  will  in  some  measure  arrest  the  evil  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  we  think  we  have  laid  down  a  general  rule,  by 
acting  in  accordance  with  which,  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
sum  which,  as  poor  rates,  can  have  no  other  tendency  but  to 
deteriorate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  poor,  may, 
when  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested,  add  to  the 
profit,  or  at  least  to  the  gratification,  of  those  who  pay  the 
poor  rates,  while  at  the  same  time  it  rescues  the  poor,  by 
giving  them  employment,  from  all  the  evils  of  idleness,  and,  by 
changing  what  they  receive  into  the  shape  of  wages,  arrests 
that  depravation  of  character  which  the  acceptance  of  relief 
as  paupers  must  always  produce. 

But  though  Mr.  Slaney  has  not  dwelt  so  much  on  this 
point  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  yet  in  the  following 
extracts  our  readers  will  perceive  some  valuable  hints :  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  principle  we  have  particularly  in- 
sisted upon,  paying  as  wages  what  at  present  is  paid  as  poor 
.rates,  has  not  occurred  to  him. 

**  Giving  Employment  to  the  poor*  is  one  of  the  best  preventive  charities, 
and  by  a  httle  management  this  may  always  be  providea  beforehand.  Some 
of  the  works  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  roaas,  bridges,  &c.  may  be  kept 

^'  *  As  clay  burnt  in  kilns  has  been  found  bv  late  experiments  to  be  a 
most  valuable  manure,  a  landlord  who  has  a  kiln  properly  situated,  may 
employ  unoccupied  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  bailifl^  in 
preparing  large  quantities  of  an  excellent  manure,  which  may  subsequently 
he  disposed  of  to  the  farmers  round  at  such  prices  as  shall  insure  its  recep- 
tion and  extensive  use,  until  its  merits  are  duly  appreciated." 
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for  this  purpose.  Some  occupation  under  cover  suited  to  bad  weather  will 
be  of  great  use,  and  maj  be  easily  afforded  in  cutting  wood,  chopping  straw, 
breaking  stones  *,jcleanng  brick,  &c.  more  especially  if  a  farm  is  occupied.! 

"  The  same  quantity  of  employment  at  two  different  periods  of  the  year 
is  of  veiy  different  value  to  a  poor  man. 

'*  It  should  be  the  object  or  the  rich  to  provide  it  in  time  of  need,  and 
thus  equalise,  in  some  measure,  the  demand  for  labour  throughout  the 
tMrelve  months. 

**  If  no  work  can  be  found  ready  for  those  in  want  of  it,  it  may,  at  any 
time,  be  provided  by  offering  to  defray  a  certain  part  (say  one  third)  of  the 
expense  of  some  improvement  in  the  neighbournood ;  on  condition  of  its 
bemg  done  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  by  workmen  before  unem- 
ployed. 

**  In  this  mode  of  aiding  the  poor,  one  or  two  cautions  are  necessary :  — 

*'  1.  The  work  so  purchased  should  not  be  such  as  would  have  been  done 
without  a  premium  paid  upon  it ;  otherwise  it  does  not  at  all  increase  the 
employment,  even  in  one  particular  district — though  its  being  done  in  win- 
ter rather  than  summer  may  alone  be  a  great  good. 

^  2.  The  men's  pay  should  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  ordinary  wages, 
that  they  may  be  mdfuced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  look  out  and  get  oUier 
work  for  themselves. 

"  3.  This  additional  employment  should  be  afforded  at  irregular  intervals, 
so  as  hot  to  appear  a  certain  resource  for  the  poor,  otherwise  they  will  be 
less  frugal  and  industrious  at  other  times." 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  sum  of  employment  is  only  increased  by  pro- 
ductive labour  t ;  but  that,  in  some  cases,  a  more  regular  distribution  of 
work  may  compensate  for  a  small  diminution.  If,  then,  the  employment 
given  falls  withm  either  of  these  rules,  it  will  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
poor ;  but  if  not,  it  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

*'  It  will  be  evident,  that  the  money  pmd  in  wages  to  these  workmen 
would  have  been  laid  out  some  other  way ;  and  elsewhere  would  directly 
or  indirectly  have  employed  labourers.  But  the  workmen  employed  under 
the  direction  of  a  rich  man,  and  for  his  caprice  and  amusement,  are  apt  to 
consider  themselves  dependent,  in  some  sort,  upon  his  bounty,  rather  than 
resting  upon  the  just  remuneration  for  their  toil ;  and  are  thus  less  frugal 
than  ordinary  labourers.  If  the  employer  dies,  or  removes  or  changes  his 
mind,  all  these  people,  who  have  perhaps  married,  or  been  brought  up  look- 
ing to  him  for  work,  are  suddenly  discarded.  Now  although,  if  ne  had 
indirectly  employed  these  workmen  as  mechanics  or  artificers  to  form  the 
articles  of  luxury  which  he  purchased  his  demand  for  'their  labour  might  in 
like  manner  cease,  yet  the  effect  would  not  be  the  same,  because,  being 
directly  paid  by  the  capitalists,  their  immediate  employers,  the  cessation  of 
demand  of  any  one  consumer  would  scarcely  be  felt,  as  another  would 
arise  in  his  place ;  and,  in  all  events,  the  reduction  of  workmen  employed 
would  be  gradual  and  almost  insensible.  § 

.   *'  *  At  two-pence  halfpenny  per  bushel  a  man  may  earn,  with  ordinary 
diligence,  where  the  stones  are  not  very  large,  about  fifteen-pence  per  day." 

'*  f  An  Account  of  the  School  of  Industry  at  Hofwyl.  Simonde's  Swit- 
zerland, vol  i.  p.  466." 

^ "  \  Whatever  indirectly  encourages  productive  labour,  or  lessens  the 
Tices  which  would  diminish  its  proceeds,  is  as  useful  as  oroductive  labour 
itself." 

^  §  This  is  one  benefit  arising  from  the  progress  of  civilisation,  by  which 
the  consumer  and  actual  workman  seldom  come  in  contact,  but  deal  through 
the  intervention  of  a  third  person." 
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^  NeTerthelots,  the  benefit  to  the  coontihy  imut  depend  upon  the  direcr 
tion  of  the  li^ur ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  rico  man  may  do 
more  good  by  employing  a  hundred  men  in  making  a  cqimnodious  puUie 
road  than  by  indirectly  occupying  them  to  form  some  useless  article  of 
luxury.  In  this  case,  however,  the  object  furnishes  the  employment,  and 
not  the  employment  the  object." 

It  has  often  forcibly  struck  us,  that  it  was  unnecessary  and 
preposterous  to  encourage  emigration,  and  to  aid  it  at  a  great 
expense,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  our  unemployed  labourers 
on  waste  land  two  or  three  thousand  miles  distant,  while  at 
home,  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  in  each 
individual  county  of  each  of  these  portions  of  the  British  em- 
pire, there  were  such  numerous  and'  large  spots  which  might 
be  improved  at  much  less  expense  than  is  requisite  to  send 
emigrants  to  America  or  New  South  Wales,  and,  when  there, 
to  enable  them  to  clear  and  render  fertile  the  wastes  in  which 
they  take  up  their  abode.  We  are  well  aware  of  several  ob- 
jections to  a  plan  of  home  colonisation,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed.  Most  of  our  wastes  would  not  repay  the  labour  and 
expense  of  cultivation.  Granted :  but  several  would ;  and  we 
could  point  out  many  thousand  acres,  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  which  answer  this  description.  Let  any  person 
open  his  eyes  when  he  passes  along  commons,  and  he  will 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  small  houses  built  near  their  edge, 
and  small  gardens  attached  to  them ;  encroachments,  indeed, 
but  evidently  proving  that  such  commons  are  worth  cultivating 
and  are  cultivated  to  the  advantage  of  the  encroachers. 
Another  objection  is,  that  agricultural  produce  being  already 
too  abundant  for  the  demand,  the  settlement  we  recommend, 
by  rendering  it  still  more  abundant,  would  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  still  worse ;  and  thus,  while  it  benefited 
one  class,  it  would  injure  another.  This  objection  is  plausible. 
The  practical  refutation  of  it  might  be  difficult,  but  we  think 
it  might  be  overcome.  Let  us  suppose  one  hundred  families 
settled  on  some  waste  land  in  this  country,  part  of  them  em- 
ployed in  raising  corn  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  the  rest 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  rude  and  simple  articles  which  men 
in  the  lowest  rank  require :  in  this  way,  there  would  be  an 
interchange  among  themselves,  but  no  additional  supply  of 
any  kind  bi*ought  into  the  market ;  consequently,  dieir  Jabodr 
would  not  interfere  with  the  labour  of  any  other  part  of  the 
community.  We  have  not  time,  nor  room,  to  dwelt  on  th^ 
details  of  such  a  plan ;  but  we  are  convinced,  not  only  that  it 
is  practicable,  but  that  all  objections  to  it  might  be  obviated. 

Mn  Allen,  ia  his  pamphlet,  *'  Colonies  at  Home,"  to  which 
we  adverted  in  our  last  Number,  strongly  recommends  a  similar 
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plftn;  but  he  does  not  extend  it  so  ikr  as  we  have  done:  he 
would  have  them  merely  agricultural  colonies.  To  these  th^f 
objections  we  have  noticed  apply»  but  not  to  the  colonies  wft 
have  recommended,  in  which  adl  the  colonists  required  would 
be  supplied  by  their  own  labour ;  and  all  their  labour  pro- 
duced would  De  consumed  among  themselves.  Differing, 
however,  as  we  do  in  this  single  pdnt  from.  Mr.  AUen,  we 
most  strongly  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  our  readers.  It 
exhibits  all  that  calm,  deeply-seated,  and  practical  benevolence 
for  which  the  Society  of  Friends  (to  which  he  belongs)  are  so 
honourably  distinguished.  We  thoroughly  believe  him  when 
he  assures  us  that  the  degradation  in  character  and  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  •,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
England,  has  for  years  anxiously  occupied  his  attention.  We 
give  such  extracts  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  plan  he  recommends ;  but  we  again 
strongly  urge  them  to  peruse  carefully  the  pamphlet  itself. 

**  The  objects  to  which  our  efibrts  must  be  directed  are  these : 

'*  1.  To  wean  the  poor  from  a  dependence  upon  the  parish,  and  what 
iH  falsely  called  charity,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  ot  providing  for  aR 
their  wants  by  their  own  industry. 

'*  2.  To  enable  them  to  procure  an  education  for  their  children^  in  moral, 
religious,  and  industrious  habits. 

'*  3.  To  raise  such  a  moral  and  independent  feeling  in  the  poor,  as  mt^ 
induce  them  to  consider  it  a  disgrace,  and  shame,  to  receive  woi  fbom  the 
parish,  or  to  engage  in  marriage,  until  they  shall  have  made  a  reasonable 
proviaon  for  a  family. 

'<  Every  poor  family  residing  in  the  countiy  ^ould  be  ibrttished  wHh  k 
small  piece  of  ground,  and  instructed  in  the  means  of  cultivating  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  loan  of  a  small  capital  will  bt  essentia],  and  must 
be  provided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  benevolent  persons  in  any  given 
district. 

**  As  decency  and  moral  habits  are  greatly  inHueneed  by  circumstances 
and  situation,  eyery  poor  family  should  be  furnished  with  a  cottage,  con- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  sleeping  apartments  to  admit  6f^  the  necessary 
separation  of  male  and  female  children  :  there  should  be  a  good  supply  of 
water,  and  every  facility  given  to  insure  cleanliness. 

"  A  Society  should  l^  formed  in  the  district,  comprehending  a  &paee 
round  some  central  and  populous  village,  included  in  a  circle  made  by  a 
radius  of  two  miles,  which  should  be  called  the  Benevolent  Societ^f  i>f 

:  a  visiting  committee  should  be  formed  of  persons,  of  ail  religious 

denominations,  who  may  be  found  willing  to  exert  themselves  in  »o  great 
an  object.  This  committee  should  subdivide  their  district  into  convenient 
portions,  and  appoint  sub-committees  to  each :  the  assistance  xjf  fem^efttVli 
these  committees  has  been  found  of  the  utmost  importance. 

*  In  the  introduction  he  informs  us  that  he  had  jusi  ftfepared  hie  pUtn 
for  the  press,  when  he.  was  induced  to  visit  Ireland,  where  ne  found  tht 
poor  deeper  in  misery  and  destitution,  far  below  any  thing  be  had  wknPMcd 
among  the  poor  in  any  other  part  of  Europe* 
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^  One  great  object  of  this  Society  miefat  be,  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  an  association  among  the  poor,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  This  associa- 
tion would  give  each  family  an  interest  in  a  cow,  and  a  supply  of  manure 
for  the  garden,  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  without  an  arrange* 
hient  for  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  manure,  all  plans  for  cultivatuig 
the  earth  must  utterly  fail. 

"  It  has  been  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  when  pains  are  taken  to 
dig  land  well  with  a  spade,  and  to  put  all  the  manure  upon  it,  which  can 
be  obtained,  and  to  sow  and  plant  it  with  suitable  things,  that  a  small  gar- 
den, beside  furnishing  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  food  for  the  family, 
might  keep  a  pig  or  two ;  and  four  families,  each  havine  a  garden  of  64 
rods  only,  by  appropriating  36  rods  of  their  garden  to  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain things  to  be  pointed  out,  would  be  able  to  keep  a  cow  all  the  year 
round. 

**  A  cow  eats  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  green  food  in  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  in  the  winter,  may  be  well  kept,  upon  a  daily  supply  of 

30lb.  of  yellow  beet  root. 
30lb.  of  turnips,  or  carrots,  or  parsnips. 
20lb.  of  potatoes  boiled,  or  steamed. 
7lb.  of  oat  straw. 
7lb.  of  hay. 
This  will  be  reckoned  a  very  large  allowance. 

*'  It  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  half  an  acre,  or  80  rods  of  land  of 
average  quality  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow,  provided  that  the  food  be  cut, 
and  brought  to  her,  in  a  place  where  she  shall  have  room  to  walk  about, 
and  be  able  to  get  under  shelter  at  night,  and  in  rainy  weather ;  therefore, 
if  sixteen  families  were  to  join  together  in  an  association  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  they  might  keep  four  cows  between  them ;  or  twenty  families,  five 
cows;  twenty-four  families,  six  cows,  and  so  on.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  proposed  association : 

*^  An  association  shall  be  formed  of  agricultural  labourers  and  others, 
under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Cottagers  of  ,  the  object  of 

which  shall  be  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  members,  to 
render  them  independent  of  parish  relief,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  some 
provision  against  sickness  or  accident.  Every  meinocr  on  admission  shall 
sign  the  foDowing  engagement,  and  is  to  be  expelled  the  association  if  he 
break  it : 

.    '*  1.  To  observe,  strictly,  moral  conduct. 
.    ''  2.  To  receive  no  allowance  whatever  from  the  parish. 

"  5.  To  cultivate  the  garden  with  which  he  will  be  intrusted,  in  the  man- 
ner that  shall  be  prescribed.  To  underlet  no  part  of  it,  not  to  damage  or 
remove  any  shrubs,  or  trees,  and  to  keep  the  land  manured  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  proprietor. 

*'  4.  To  send  all  his  children,  who  may  be  of  a  suitable  age,  to  the  schools 
of  industry,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given. 

**  5.  To  observe  the  bye-laws  which  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  majority. 

''  Cows  shall  be  kept  in  the  proportion  of  one  cow  to  every  four  fami- 
lies. The  milk,  after  having  been  once  skimmed  for  butter,  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  the  members,  as  shall  also  the  manure  from  the  cows. 

**  The  Benevolent  Society  oF will  advance  the  money  for  cows, 

and  also  for  the  purchase  ot  tools ;  and  hay  and  straw  for  the  cows  in  win- 
ter :  likewise  the  rent  of  the  gardens,  and  salary  of  the  dairyman,  and  will 
chai^  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  butt«r  shall  be 
sold,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  account,  and  every  member  shall  pay 
sixpence  per  week  to  the  fund. 

"  Each  member  shall  be  equally  interested  in  the  stock  of  cows,  so  long 
as  he  keeps  up  his  contributions,  either  in  mone^'  or  otherwise,  and  in 
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proportion  as  the  debt  to  the  Benevolent  Society  i^  discharoed,  a  corre* 
sponding  portion  of  interest  shall  cease.  When  the  whole  shul  be  paid  o^ 
the  cows  shall  become  the  property  of  the  association. 

^  Each  member  shall  be  furnished  with  a  garden,  consisting  of  64  rods  of 
^ound,  which  shall  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  cultivated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  which  is  calculated  to  afford  food  for  the  cows,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietor,  or 
his  agent,  as  farther  experience  may  point  out.  Thirty-six  rock  must  be 
cultivated  for  food  for  the  cows,  viz. 

No,    1  to    8  Potatoes. 
9  to  1 4  Cabbage. 

15  to  16  Yellow  Beet. 

17  to  22  Turnips. 

23  to  24  Yellow  Beet. 

25  to  50  Lucern. 

31  Parsnips. 

32  Carrots. 
S3  to  56  Tares. 

37  to  44  Buckwheat. 

*'  Every  member  will  be  furnished  with  a  pig,  as  soon  as  his  garden  shall 
be  in  a  state  to  keep  it ;  sdso  a  hive  of  bees,  and  necessary  tools ;  all  which 
he  is  to  pay  for  by  mstalments. 

'*  The  whole  year,  of  565  days,  shall  be  divided  into  1 85  days  of  summer, 
and  ISO  days  of  winter.  Every  member  shall,  during  the  185  days  of  sum- 
mer, beginning  on  the  20th  of  the  fifth  month  (May),  and  ending  on  the 
21st  of  the  eleventh  month  (November),  bring  or  send  to  the  dairyman 
twenty-five  pounds  weight  of  good  green  food  per  day,  either  cut-grass, 
lucern,  tares,  cabbage,  yellow  beet  leaves,  or  mangel-wurzel  leaves,  or  any 
other  green  food  which  the  dairyman  shall  approve  of;  and  the  dairyman 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  reject  such  food  as  he  may  think  not  good  enough. 

*"  Every  member  shall,  during  the  180  days  of  winter,  beginning  on  the 
21st  of  the  eleventh  month  (November),  and  ending  the  20th  of  the  fifth 
month  (May),  bring  or  send  to  the  dairyman 
5  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes. 

8  pounds  of  yellow  beet  root,  or  mangel-wurzel  root. 
8  pounds  of  Swedish  turnip  root,  or  parsnips,  or  carrots." 

Mr.  Allen  gives  short  and  judicious  directions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manure,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  different  crops. 
The  following  extracts  deserve  attention : 

*'  This  plan  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  to  the 
labourer  in  manufactories  also,  where  ground  can  be  procured  within  two 
miles  of  his  work,  —  the  effect  upon  health  and  morals  would  be  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  if  a  season  of  distress  should  arise,  fi'om  a  stagnation  in  the 
current  of  trade,  the  workmen  would  not  be  in  immediate  dai^r  of 
starving,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  the  miserable  silk-weavers  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  those  who  work  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  health,  comfort,  and 
morals  of  liie  labourers  are  disregarded.  Labourers  with  such  a  cottage 
and  land  would  be  able  to  make  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  and  thus' 
provide  for  sickness  and  old  age." 

"  As  the  moral  instruction  of  the  children  is  an  object  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, every  cottager  should  be  bound  to  nay  6(L  per  week  towards  an 
education  fund.    One  of  the  cottagers  shoula-  have  a  school-room  capable ' 
of  holding  all  the  boys,  another,  a  room  capable  of  holding  all  the  girls,  and 
a  third,  a  room  for  an  infant  school.    One  of  the  cottagers  should  be  a/ 
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•«  maa  eapaUe  of  teaching  the  chfldren  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  as  netting,  knitting,  &c.,  four  hours  a 
day,  for  which  he  should  receive  lOt.  per  wedL ;  this  would  leave  hjm  ample 
time  to  cultivate  his  fium.  A  female,  competent  to  the  care  of  a  ^rls* 
school,  should  receive  8«.  per  week  for  teaching  the  girls,  and  a  woman, 
of  kind  disposition,  7«.  per  week  for  taking  care  of  the  infant  school. 

"  The  boys,  when  of  a  suitable  age,  should  be  employed  on  the  farm ;  tiiey 
would  thus  become  skilled  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  most  profitable 
modes  of  cultivation.  Hie  writer  has  seen  a  gin  of  seven  years  old,  m^ 
had  been  taught  to  milk  a  cow,  and  could  do  it  as  well  as  a  grown  person. 

"  Upon  this  system,  not  only  may  the  linen  weaver  be  provided  for, 
but  any  of  the  handicraft^nen  enumerated  at  page  1 9.  Thus  there  might 
be  a  village  of  shoemakers,  stocking  weavers,  or  any  other  trade.  In  the 
case  of  a  village,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  put  it  under  the  care  of  a 
committee  of  benevolent  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  theoretical  objection  which  has  been  made  against  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  that  they  would  thereby  increase  to  an  inconvenient  ex- 
tent, is  best  answered  by  matters  of  fiict ;  with  regard  to  Ireland,  it  is  an  im- 
deniable  fact,  that  the  increase  of  the  poorpopulation  is  greatest  of  all,  pre- 
cisely in  those  districts  where  the  means  or  support  are  the  least,  where  the 
igooranoe  is  greatest,  and  where  the  poor  are  very  little  better  than 
savages ;  here  they  multiply  in  the  highest  ratio,  because  there  are  no  moral 
chedLs,  and  because  they  seem  to  consider  that  marriage,  and  a  family,  can- 
not dnk  them  lower  in  the  scale  of  wretchedness.  The  fact,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  a  good  education,  and  a  respectable  standing  in  society,  are 
actually  found  to  operate  as  a  moral  check  to  improvident  marriages ;  and 
we  may  very  fairly  calculate  upon  it,  that  a  young  man  and  young  woman, 
educated  as  the  poor  upon  this  plan  would  be  educated,  would  be  earnest 
to  save  money,  and  secure  a  situation,  where  they  might  live  in  the  same 
comfortable  and  respectable  manner  as  their  parents  had  done  before  them. 
Instead,  then,  of  encouraging  emigration,  at  an  enormous  expense  per  head, 
mther  let  that  money  be  applied  in  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  home, 
and  the  increase  of  our  national  strength.  If  these  plans  were  judiciously 
pursued,  it  would  soon  be  found,  that  we  have  not  one  man,  woman,  or 
child,  too  many  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  countrjr  is  capable  of  supporting 
many  times  the  amount  of  its  present  population  in  high  comfort." 

Colonies,  somewhat  on  this  plan,  are  established  in  the 
Netherlands.  By  an  extract  from  a  Brussels  paper,  sent  us 
by  a  correspondent,  they  seem  to  be  going  on  well.  We 
should  be  obliged  to  that  correspondent  to  send  us  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  period  and  cause  of  their  origin,  their 
precise  object,  and  any  other  particulars  he  may  deem  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

This  is  rather  an  unpropitious  season  to  recommend  saving 
of  money  among  the  labouring  classes ;  but  as  we  hope  there 
are  still  many  who  have  the  power  to  save  it,  and  as  it  is 
datable  that  they  should  know  bow  to  exercise  this  power  to 
the  best  advantage,  we  would  recommend  to  their  notice,  as 
well  as  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  labouring 
dasses,  "  The  Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  a  General 
Provident  Institution  tor  the  Benefit  of  the  Working  Classes, 
by  James  Cl^hom,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh."  This  pamphlet 


Cleghom  an  Provident  Institutions.  9S1 

is  evidently  the  produetion  of  a  man  of  soMd  sense,  enlight* 
ened  views,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  ne  writes.  The  table  of 
contents  will  point  out  the  importance  of  this  pamphlet;  viz. 

"  Sect.  I.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes.  —  II.  The  Means  which 
thev  have  resorted  to,  to  protect  thiMiiselves  against  want,  and  to  imfurove 
their  Condition.  —  III.  A  General  Provident  Institution,  under  the 
Authority  of  Parliament,  suegested.  APPENDIX.  No.  I.  Tables  and  Ex- 
amples of  Contributions  anoAlIowances.  —  II.  Notices  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks." 

And  the  following  extract  will  point  out  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  particular  plan  he  recommends :  — 

*'  The  business  of  the  institution  would  thus  fall  to  be  arranged  under 
two  great  departments,  viz.  the  Banking  and  the  Assurance  department. 
Of  the  former,  which  should  be  confined  to  receiving  small  sums,  improving 
them  at  compound  interest,  and  returning  them  on  demand,  or  after  a  few 
days'  notice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sa^any  thing.  But  as  to.  the  latter,  or  the 
Assurance  department,  the  following  suggestions  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

**  Ut.  The  first  question  necessarily  iB,  what  are  the  risks  to  be  covered 
by  the  proposed  assurance  department?  And  to  this  I  would  answer 
generally,  the  risks  commonly  taken  by  life-assurance  companies  at  present* 
with  the  addition  of  Health  Assurance,  or  allowances  in  sickness.  A  weekly 
allowance  in  sickness,  an  annuity  payable  weekly  in  old  age,  or  after  60, 
and  a  sum  to  be  paid  at  death,  which,'  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contributor, 
might  be  converted  into  a  life-annuity  to  his  widow,  according  to  her  aee 
at  the  time,  or  applied  in  any  other  way  which  he  might  direct ;  —  the 
business  of  the  assurance  branch  would  probably  be  confined  to  these.  A 
small  payment  for  the  funeral  of  a  wife,  or  child,  might  also  be  assured  bj 
Itself;  but  this  is  evidently  of  the  same  nature,  and  its  value,  or  the  annual 
contribution  necessary,  would  be  calculated  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
payment  at  the  death  of  the  contributor  himself.  * 

"  2d,  The  risks  to  be  covered  should  have  each  of  them  a  separate  raf  e 
of  contribution,  and  not  be  paid  for  in  one  sum,  and  without  distinction,  as 
in  Friendly  Societies. 

^  3d,  Any  one  risk  should  be  covered  by  itself;  a  person,  for  instance, 
might  purchase  an  allowance  in  sickness,  or  an  annuity  for  old  age,  or  a  sum 
to  be  paid  at  death,  —  any  one  of  these  without  the  other  two,  or  any  two 
of  them  without  the  third. 

**  4th.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  necessa^  condition,  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sex,  a^  employment,  or 
religious  denomination ;  but  in  the  assurance  transactions,  an  exception 
must  be  made  of  what  are  deemed  bad  lives,  in  the  case  of  allowances  in 
sickness  and  at  death ;  and  this  further  exception  belongs  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  institution,  which  is  not  intended  for  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks ;  namely,  that  the  sums  to  be  assured  shall  not  exceed  what  may  ap- 
pear suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  For  want  of  this 
necessary  limitation,  the  public  have  been  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  of 

**  *  For  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
assurance,  according  to  the  Tables  of  the  HighlMid  Sodetyi  set  the  Bi« 
amples  in  Appendix,  No.  I.'* 
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interest  in  the  case  of  the  Savings^  Banks,  which  the  late  act  (5th  Geo.  IV. 
C.62.)  provides  a^nst  in  future. 

'*  5th.  The  institution  should  be  bound,  on  three  months'  notice  to  that 
eflect,  to  purchase  the  interest  or  the  policy  of  the  assured  at  its  fair  value, 
less  by  a  deduction  of  a  per  centage  to  cover  the  charges ;  but  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  fraud.*  The  purchase-money, 
whatever  might  be  its  amount,  should  be  allowed  to  be  re-invested  in  the 
Banking  department. 

**  6th.  The  depositor  in  the  Banking  department  should  be  at  liberty  at 
any  time,  subject  to  the  exception  of  being  a  bad  life,  to  transfer  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  his  deposits,  or  the  interest  thereof,  to  the  Assurance  de- 
partment, as  the  single  payment,  or  annual  premium,  for  any  one  or  more 
of  the  allowances  before  mentioned. 

'^  1th.  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings'  Banks  should  be  allowed  to  subscribe 
their  funds  into  this  institution ;  the  members  of  such  Friendly  Societies  to 
have  such  allowances  as  any  other  individuals  at  their  age  might  obtain  for 
the  sums  so  subscribed.  The  church-wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
also  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  annuities  for  such  paupers  as  were 
likely  to  be  permanently  burdensome  to  the  parish." 

We  have  thus  gone  into  a  subject  which  every  day  becomes 
more  important  and  serious,  because  every  day  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  seems  to  be  sinking.  If  any  thing  we 
have  suggested  tend,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  point  out  a 
method  by  which  this  degradation  of  character  and  condition 
may  be  arrested,  we  shall  deem  the  labour  we  have  bestowed 
on  these  papers  not  mis-spent. 


Art.  II.      Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London* 
Vol.  VI.  Part  iV.     London,  January,  1827. 

Twenty-three  papers,  above  a  dozen  of  which  are  by 
practical  gardeners,  and  the  rest  chiefly  by  officers  or  servants 
of  the  Society.  The  plates  are  a  diagram  register  of  the  raiu 
gauge  and  therjnometer,  a  tree  poeony,  melon  pits  by  Mr.  Hay- 
thorn,  similar  to  those  in  his  communication  to  us  (p.  279.)> 
Imd  plums. 

40.  Method  of  cultivating  the  North  American  and  other  Hardy 
Orchideous  Plants.  By  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.S.  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow.    Read  February  7.  1826. 

Place  on  a  well-sheltered  border,  facing  the  south,  a  glass- 
frame  9i  feet  wide,  2 J  feet  high  at  the  back,  15  inches  high  in 


tc  m 


A  regulation  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  recently 
established  Assurance  Associations,  is  very  much  wanted.  The  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  at  present  commonly  lose  all  benefit  from  their  cqntri- 
butions  when  they  leave  the  country,  or  even  their  parish,  or  enter  into  the 
army  or  navy;  and,  what  is  a  still  harder  case,  whenever,  from  poverty, 
they  are  unable  to  continue  them." 


Catalogue  of  JBotanical  Work$^  Sfc,  SS3. 

front,  and  of  any  required  length ;  dig  out  the  original  soil 
within  the  frame  to  the  depth  of  16  inches,  and  fill  up  to  the 
old  level  with  the  following  compost ;  viz.  one  third  leaf  mould, 
one  third  turfy  peat  recently  taken  from  the  moor,  the  remain- 
ing third  half  sphag'num,  (that  is,  living  plants  of  bog  moss,) 
and  half  sand,  the  whole  well  broken  and  mixed  together,  but 
not  sifted.  In  this  the  roots  are  planted,  and  some  care  taken 
to  keep  the  surface  higher  for  those  kinds  which  require  less 
moisture,  such  as  Cyprip^dium  arietinum  and  others.  Regular 
watering  and  ocasional  shading  is  necessary ;  and  sufficient  air 
must  be  admitted  to  prevent  the  plants  fi'om  being  drawn. 
The  plants  flower  in  the  early  part  of  summer :  —  in  autumn 
the  old  stems  are  cut  away,  and  a  slight  dressing  of  the  compost 
given,  and  during  hard  frost  the  frame  has  a  covering  of  mats. 
A  North  American  summer  and  winter  are  thus  successfully 
imitated,  and  the  American  Orchidea^  cultivated  with  the  most 
complete  success.        ( To  he  continued.) 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botantf, 
Rural  Arckitecturey  Sfc.  published  since  February  last,  voith  some. 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  displayed;  New  Series. 
Kdited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  Svo.  No.  III.  3s,  6d,  coloured ;  3s.  plain. 

No.  III.  for  March,  contains 

2720  to  2726. — ^Prot^a  longi&lia,  Dichorisdndra  oxyp^tala,  Justfcta  spe- 
ci^sa,  Beg6nta  undul&ta,  Conosp^rmum  taxif61iuin,  Gesn^^a  aggregata,  and 
Habenina  leptoc^ras. 

No,  IF.  for  April,  contains 

2727  to  2728. — CaiT6car  nucifenim,  Soudri,  or  Butter  Nut  of  the  shopv 
16  and  4,  and  Rhiz6boleae.  Arborescent,  the  tree  attaining  a  very  considerable 
size  5  native  of  S.  America.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  the  calyx  two  inches 
broad ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  large  elliptical  concave  petals,  purpUsh 
brown  outside,  and  yellow  and  red  inside ;  stamens  exceeding  4900.  This 
plant  has  not  been  introduced  in  a  living  state,  but  the  present  figure  is  from 
drawings  by  the  Rev.  Landsdown  Guilding  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 
(^Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  The  kernel  of  the  butter  nut  is  said  to  be  of 
a  pure  ivor^  white,  soft  and  fleshv,  somewhat  oily,  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
fiavour ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  London  fruit-shops. 

2729  to  2733. — Maxilldria  Park^',  Ne6ttia  grandifl6ra,  Houtt/nta  cor- 
d4ta,  Scsev61a  Koenigtt,  and  Campanul4ta  Prismatocarpus. 

That  distinguished  botanist.  Dr.  Hooker,  having  undertaken  the  editor- 
ship of  th;s  parent  of  botanical  periodicals,  has  conferred  on  it  a  new  inter- 
est and  vigour,  such  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  fi'om  the 
author  of  the  ^  Exotic  Flora."  One  feature,  which  we  entirely  approve^  is 
the  introduction  of  figures  and  descriptions  of  plants,  which,  though  not 
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jpet  introduced  in  a  living  state,  are  of  particular  ifaterest  to  all  reader*  coik> 
nected  with  the  commerce  of  the  country  or  its  foreign  pocseasions.  The 
Butter  Nut,  above  described,  is  an  example  of  this  improvement. 

Edwards's  BvUmieal  Register.    Continued  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.L.S* 

In  8VO.  Numbers.  4«.  coloured* 

No.  CXLV,  for  March,  cordmns 

1041  to  1050.*— M;frtus  ?  obscdra;  (the  ?  indicates  a  doubt  whether  it  be 
really  a  species  of  Myrtle,  the  seeds  not  having  jret  been  examined)  Geis- 
som^rta  longifl6ra,  Ox&lis  ten^a,  Clit6ria  virgmiAna,  Fuchsia  parvifl6ra, 
Crlnum  sumatrdnum,  Oncidium  divaric&tum. 

No.  CXLVLfor  April,  contains 

1051  to  1058. — Dodonee^a  obl6ngif61ia.  Fuchsia  gracilis  var.  multifldra,  a 
small  bush  resplendent  with  purple,  green,  and  crimson,  raised  from 
Chilian  seeds  in  1824;  easy  culture.  Gon61obus  grandifl6rus,  Ox^tropis 
Lamb^r/k,  and  Tradesdintui  virglnica  var.  pil6sa. 

^'sculus  c4mea,  flesh-coloured  horse-cnestnut,  **  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  our  hardy  trees ;  resembling  the  common  horse-chestnut  in 
general  appearance,  but  smaller,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  iine  bunches  of 
rich  flesh-coloured  flowers."  Whoever  has  a  common  horse-chestnut  in 
his  garden  may  have  buds  of  this  new  species  inserted  in  the  side  shoots  in 
July  next,  which,  in  the  spring  following,  would  probably  flower.  Plants 
may  be  had  at  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  the  planting  season  being  past,  cut- 
tings may  be  asked  for  from,  the  Chiswick  Garden,  from  whence  the 
fig.  in  the  Botanical  Register  was  taken .  All  the  horse-chestnuts  are  beauti- 
ful, but  this  species  is  eminently  so.  See  Amott  in  Jam.  Phil.  Jour.  Mar.  1827. 

Nicotiana  multivcdvis,  white  Columbia  tobacco,  a  handsome  hardy  an- 
nual, with  an  intolerably  oflensive  odour.    Triumf^tta  microp^tala. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  most  of  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing Number  are  from  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society :  it  is 
much  better  that  a  Society  should  encourage  others  to  do  things  than  attempt 
them  themselves.  We  hope  the  projected  quarto  work  on  plants  which 
flower  in  the  Chiswick  garden  will  never  see  the  light ;  it  would  indeed  be 
mo6t  impolitic,  as  well  as  improper,  to  attempt  such  a  work  when  we  have 
already  so  many  publications  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and  perfectiy 
well  conducted.  At  no  former  period  has  this  country  displayed  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  elegant  and  useful  botanical  periodicals ;  and  as 
some  of  them  are  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  the  wide  division  of  this  branch  of  science  and  taste. 

BotofUcal  Calnnel,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to.  and  8vo.  Parts. 

Ss,  and  2«.  6d. 

Part  CXIX.for  March,  contains 

1181  to  1190. — (Xrobus  sylvaticus,  Paters6nia  glauca,  Omithd^um  4u 
reura.  An  elegant  bulbous-rooted  free  flowering  plant,  native  of  the  Cape 
Gnidia  ochroleuca,  Plectr&nthus  australis,  Erica  epistomia,  Magn61i^  yulan^. 
D€sfon,,{yu  purple,  and  Ian  lily,  the  name  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
pu^le  Magndlia,  but  b^  some  accident  given  to  this  species  when  first 
introduced ;  pack  is  white.  J.  M.  Perhaps  Mr.  Salisbury's  specific  name 
xonspfciia  is  on  this  account  preferable,)  native  of  China,  introduced,  ii^ 
1 780,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  little  known  during  twenty  years  afterwards ; 
a  beautiful  tree,  height  thirty  or  forty  feet,  perfectiy  hardy ;  flowers  in 
April,  covered  with  white  tulips,  having  a  fine  delicate  fragrance.  Inarch^ 
ing  on  the  M.  purpurea,  fresh  loam  with  a  Httle  peat.  CKphrys  alpinaj 
Polygala  cordifolia,  Ponthi^va  petioldta. 
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Part  CXX,  for  AprU,  contaim 

1191  to  1200. — Albuca  msjor*  Leptosp^nmim  lanlgeruxn,  Lintim  Trig/- 
iuim»  EHca  paniculdta,  Thunb^rfia  cooc!nea.  From  seeds  from  Calcutta, 
stove»  climbing  plant,  flowers  freely  in  autumn,  cuttings,  light  rich  loam ; 
*'  a  charming  acquisition,  the  blossoms  being  particularly  beautiful  and 
striking."  Dicboris&ndra  thyrsif61ia,  Bau^ra  humilis.  Camellia  jap6nica, 
P6r86onta  spathul&ta,  AmaryUtx  8olandrsef6iia. 

This  part  completes  the  twelf);h  volume  of  this  admirably  executed  and 
truly  cheap  publication.  The  small-sized  p«)er  edition,  containing  tto 
plates,  a  part  of  each  of  which  is  coloured,  and  which,  to  our  taste,  is  more 
interesting,  and  to  young  persons  studying  drawing  certainly  more  useful, 
than  if  the  plates  were  completed,  costs  only  2s,  6d. !  To  complete  the 
colouring  of  these  plates,  and  add  MS.  notes  in  the  margin,  would  be  a 
charming  and  instructive  female  exercise. 

GeramdceiB.  By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.  &c.  In  Numbers.  5s,  each. 
No,  LXXXVII.for  March,  contains 
345  to  348.  — Cic6nium  crev&tum,  Pelarg6nium  pedunculdtum,  caryo- 
phylliceum,  and  Southcot^anuni. 

No.  LXXXVIILfor  April,  contains 
349  to  552. — ^Pelarg6nium  Franclsti,  Ciconium  Bendnckidnum,  Pelarg6- 
nium  abrotanifolium,  and  ramigerum. 

The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo. 

Numbers.  5s.  each. 
No.  XLIX.for  March,  contmns 
195  to  196. — Chrvsanthemum  tnpartitiun,  perennial,  yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  in  winter  if  protected  under  gl^ss,  introduced  from  China,  a  few 
years  back,  by  Mr.  Brookes,  of  the  Ball's  Pond  nursery,  Islington;  hardy,  but 
not  handsome;  Lathyrus  mut4bilis;  hardy,  perenmal,  two  to  three  feet 
hi?h,  purple  flowers,  handsome ;  Yucca  acuminata,  resembles  a  weak  plant 
of  Yucca  glori6sa ;  Primiila  praenftens,  var.  albifl6ra,  white-flowered  Chinese 
primrose,  sub-perennial^  thriving  well  in  pots  in  a  light  window  of  a  warm 
room,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  will  flower  nearly  all  the  winter.  Seeds 
ripen  plentiMly.  ^-  Worth  purchasing. 

No.  VI.  for  April,  contains 
197  to  aoo.^Leonurus  heteroph^llus,  various  leaved  mother-wort,  Lo- 
baktsd,  annual,  stem  two  feet  hi^h,  flowers  numerous,  pink,  pretty ;  raised  in 
1825  from  seeds  from  the  Brazils  sown  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  greenhouse^ 
and  when  of  sufficient  size,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  flower  borders,  where  it 
will  continue  to  flower  all  the  summer ;  Mandrag6ra  pne^cox,  early  flower- 
ing Mandrake,  Solan^,  raised  from  seed  from  Switzerland,  flowers  yellow> 
succeed  well  in  a  rich  light  soil,  but  requires  a  little  covering  in  winter ; 
CKrchis  Schleich^ri,  Schleicher's  O.,  Orchidias,  bulb  from  Switzerland^ 
flowers  in  A[)ril  and  May,  purple,  thrives  in  light  loam,  peat,  and  saud ; 
I^phutf  h^rida.  Hybrid  D.,  Thymel^s^,  flowers  in  February  under  glass^ 
probably  in  April  in  the  open  air,  numerous,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  ktely 
receivea  from  France  unaer  the  name  of  the  Dauphin's  Daphne,  without 
doubt  of  hybrid  origin ;  a  very  desir^le  eversreen  shrub,  sweet-scented, 
beautiful^  readilv  increased  by  grafting  or  inarching  on  the  common  wood, 
or  spurge  laiirel^  succeeds  well  in  a  light  sandy  soil. 

GstmecB.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.    In  avo.  Numbers  every  alternate 

Month.  5s.  each. 

No.  XI.  for  Mar chy  contains 

41  to  44. — Heli4nthemum  Sedifolium,  an  annual,  with  yellow  flowers,  ^ 

native  of  England ;  Cfstus  obtnsifelms,  d  pretty  bu^,  eighteen  inches  high, 

^ref'edf  irith'  whi^  floi«iers  a  good  {mrt  of  the  sutditier,  frame,  cuttings ; 
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H.  frasilien'se,  slender,  yellow  flowers  ia  autumn,  frame  cuttings ;  C.  inc&r- 
nus,  slirubby,  large  purple  flowers,  curious  and  showy. 

Ftora  Auttratdsica  ;  or  the  Plantt  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  In  8vo.  Numbers  Monthly.  Ss.  each ;  a  Volume 
to  contain  25  Numbers. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  so  generally  known  as  an  accurate  and  skilful  botanist  and 
cultivator,  that  any  work  b^  him  is  certain  of  being  well  received  by  the 
public.  Tlie  department  of  exotic  vegetation  on  whioi  he  has  now  entered 
IS  one  of  the  highest  interest ;  it  belongs  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  globe, 
and  has  an  aspect  of  singularity  and  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  plants  which  he  will  describe  will  consist  of  evergreen  free- 
flowering  shrubs,  handsome  in  ever^  stage  of  their  growth ;  sometimes 
singular  m  foliage ;  generally  elegant  in  form ;  curiously  beautiful,  rich,  or 
brilliant,  when  m  flower ;  and  the  flowers  in  many  cases  are  highly  odori- 
ferous. Most  of  these  plants  are  more  hardy  than  natives  of  the  Cape ; 
the  whole  may  be  kept  m  a  sunk  pit  in  a  dry  soil ;  or  if  in  a  wet  soil  with 
hollow  walls  and  a  nollow  bottom,  well  covered  in  severe  weather;  and 
Mr.  Sweet  observes,  that  "  many  of  them  will  succeed  in  the  open  border 
by  the  side  of  a  wall,  to  be  slightly  covered  in  winter,  and  probably  with- 
out any  covering  in  the  more  southern  counties."  TTieir  being  evergreen, 
handsome  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  so  hardy  as  not  to  require  lire 
heat,  and  at  the  same  time  singular  and  rare,  are  circumstances  which 
place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plants. 

No.  I.  to  be  pubUshed  in  June,  contains 

1.  CoTTO^a  pulch^Ua,  8  and  1,  and  Rut4cese  Diosm^.  A  handsome 
growing  efect  bushy  shrub,  thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  and  scarlet  tubular 
flowers ;  from  Kangaroo  Island,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  1824, 
**  by  Mr.  William  Baxter,  C.M.H.S.,  the  indefatigable  collector  of  F.  Hench- 
man, Esq.F.L.S.  H.S.,  and  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  J.  Mackay,  F.L.S.  H.S., 
at  Clapton."  Flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  light  tuny  loam,  peat, 
and  sand ;  very  hardv,  and  believed  capable  of  enduring  our  winters  if 
planted  by  the  side  of  a  wail  in  a  south  aspect. 

2.  Plagiol6bium  choriz^m8ef61ium,  17  and  10,  and  Legumin688e  Papilion- 
aces,  an  erect  shrub,  crowded  with  prickly  leaves,  and  profuse  in  deep  blue 
pea  blossoms.  From  New  Holland,  and  raised  at  Clapton  as  before.  The 
generic  name  is  given  by  Mr.  Sweet,  and  composea  of  the  Greek  words 
plagios,  transverse,  and  lobos,  a  pod. 

5.  Dryindr/i  longifolia,  4  and  1,  and  Proteacese ;  a  stout  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  with  leaves  remarkable  for  their  singularity  and  elegance,  and 
terminal  flowers  consisting  of  a  close  brush-like  bunch  of  stamens  with 
yellow  anthers.  From  Lewin's  Land,  in  1 805,  figured  from  the  Bristol 
nursery  of  Mr.  Miller. 

4.  Ep4cris  impress^a,  5  and  1,  and  Epacrldese;  an  elegant,  upright,  slender- 
branched  shrub,  like  a  heath  on  a  lai^e  scale,  profuse  in  tubular  flowers  of 
a  fine  lake  colour.  From  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by  Baxter,  and  raised  at  the 
Clapton  nursery.  Light  sandy  peat  well  drained.  Generic  name  from  epi, 
upon,  and  akros,  the  summit,  from  inhabiting  the  tops  of  mountiuns. 

The  Botanic  Garden.  By  B.  Maund.  In  small  4to.  Numbers  Monthly. 

U.  6d. 

No.  XXVlI.foY  March,  contains 
105  to  108. — Atr6pii  bellad6nna,  J^ol/gouum  divaricitum,  Eupatdrium 
maculitum,  Di&nthus  hisp4nicus. 

No.  XXVIII,  for  Jpril,  contains 
109  to  112.— Sol&num  dulcam4niy  Diphue  Tarton-ndra»  Fum&ria  lut6^ 
Lilium  canad^nse. 
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Since  its  commencement,  this  publication  has  greatly  improved  in  the 
execution  of  the  plates,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  has  a  very  exten- 
sive sale.  Its  low  price,  and  the  very  judicious  manner  in  which  the  letter- 
press is  composed,  giving  the  derivation  of  the  name,  historical  notices, 
descriptive  traits,  and  culture,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  ori- 
ginating a  taste  for  botany  among  a  new  class  of  readers. 

Medical  Botany;  or  Figures  and  Descriptions,  towards  a  System  of 
Vegetable  Toxicology  and  Materia  Medica,  &c.  By  John  Stevenson,  M.D., 
and  James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  Monthly  Numbers,  Zs,  6tL 

No.  II,  for  February  contains 

Leoutodon  Tardxacum,  a  gentle  aperient  and  diuretic ;  Datura  Stramo- 
iiittm,  originally  imported  from  Amenca,  but  first  cultivated  in  this  country 
from  seeds  that  were  brought  fi*om  Constantinople,  about  1597.  It  is  now 
naturalized,  and  met  with  in  waste  places,  and  near  gardens.  Stram6nium 
produces  intoxication,  delirium,  loss  of  memory,  sometimes  transitory  and 
sometimes  permanent;  convulsions,  &c.  and  death.  "  Of  the  intoxicating 
qiudity  of  tneir  native  species  of  Stramdnium,  the  women  in  some  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  we  are  informed  by  travellers,  so  dexterously  avail  them- 
selves, as  not  only  with  impuni^  to  use  the  most  indecent  nreedoms,  but 
even  to  enjoy  their  gallants  in  the  company  of  their  husbands,  who,  being 
presented  with  a  proper  quantity  of  this  soporific  and  Lethsean  drug,  are  at 
first  seized  with  a  fatuity  and  pleasing  delirium,  which  are  soon  followed  bv 
those  very  convenient  symptoms,  stupor,  and  a  total  want  of  recollection  r' 
and  so  general  was  this  credulity  in  former  times,  that  the  Royal  Society 
gravely  enquired  of  Sir  Philberto  Vematti,  "  Whether  the  Indians  can  so 
prepare  the  stupifying  herb  Datiira,  that  they  make  it  lie  several  days, 
months,  or  years,  according  as  they  '^11  have  it,  in  a  man's  body;  and  at  the 
end  kill  him  without  missing  half  an  hour's  time  ?" 

In  Virginia,  where  the  Stram6nium  is  called  the  Jamestown  weed,  the 
leaves  boiled  and  used  as  greens,  turned  some  soldiers  sent  thither  to  quell 
a  rebellion,  into  good-natured  fools,  for  eleven  days,  after  which  they  "  re- 
turned to  themselves  again,  not  remembering  any  thing  that  had  passed." 
Dr.  Bartram,  of  Philadelpl^ia,  was  called  to  a  child  seized  with  idiotcy  with- 
out fever.  *'  The  child  i^peared  very  happy ;  talking,  laughing,  and  in 
constant  motion ;  yet  so  weak,  it  could  not  stand  or  walK  without  tottering. 
He  exhibited  an  emetic,  and  the  seeds  of  the  thorn  apple  were  rejected, 
after  which  the  child  recovered."  To  counteract  the  effects  of  Stramo- 
nium, Read's  pump  or  emetics,  as  in  the  case  of  Atropa,  must  be  resorted 
to.    (Gard.Mag,  p.  211.) 

Spigelisi  manldndica,  a  low  perennial  handsome  flowering  American 
plant,  a  native  of  America,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  and  used  there  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  as  a  vermifuge. 

JEth^a  cyndptuniy  fool's  parsley,  a  well  known  native,  and  found  in  most 
gardens,  and  dry,  rich  arable  fields.  A  powerful  poison,  unattended 
with  the  "  gay  delirium"  (Garrf.Jlfag.  p.  211.)  of  Atropa,  or  the  foolery 
of  Stramdnium.  A  boy  of  six  years,  wno  had  taken  some  of  the  plant  for 
parsley,  at  four  o'clock,  began  immediately  to  utter  cries  of  angmsh,  com- 
plained of  cramps  in  the  stomach,  assumed  a  livid  hue,  and  died  at  midnight. 
Another  child,  tnough  the  contents  of  his  stomach  were  rejected,  went  out 
of  his  senses,  but  by  great  care  ultimately  recovered.  Two  ladies  of  Castle 
Dpnninston  in  Ldcestershire,  partook  of  some  salad,  into  which  some  fool's 
parsley  lad  been  put  for  common  parsley ;  they  suffered  a  ^eat  deal,  but 
ultimately  recovered.  An  account  of  this  case,  communicated  to  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  425.)  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
Kegworth,  son-in-law  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Speechly,  of  Welbeck  Gardens^ 
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first  brought  tSie  former  gentleman  into  notice,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeon  dentists  in  London. 

Anon.  Outlines  of  Botany ;  first  sketched  for  the  use  of  his  Nieces. 

London,  12mo.  pp.  28. 

A  neat  little  production,  the  object  of  which  is  most  amiable.  Few 
amusements  or  recreations  are  so  suitable  for  ladies  as  botany  and  horti- 
culture, and  yet  how  very  few  lovers  of  flowers  and  gardens  give  elevation 
and  intenraty  to  their  taste,  by  mingling  with  it  a  little  science  !  Systematic 
botany,  vegetable  physiology,  the  practice  of  sketching  landscape,  and 
reading  poetry,  are  the  sources  of  associations  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural 
life. 

Hay,  Jamtty  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener,  Totterdown-hill,  Bristol :  Two  Letters 
addressed  to  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Bristol.  l2mo.  pp.  12. 

In  the  Introduction  and  first  Letter,  the  author  compliments  George  IV., 
Joseph  Sdbine,  Esq.,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who 
''  so  essentially  contribute  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  at 
the  same  time  advance  the  honour  of  •God."  In  the  second-  Letter  *'  aai- 
mated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  encourage  and  promote  every  expcrimeni 
calculated  to  advance  the  improvement  of  any  system  of  gardening  which 
the  Horticultural  Society,  from  their  collected  opinion,  may  judge  proper  to 
adopt,"  and  hearing  that  they  intended  to  erect  a  flued  wall  in  the  garden 
at  Chiswick,  he  sends  them  a  plan,  and  a  letter  of  remarks.  As  he  has  not 
described  this  plan,  nor  given  a  figure  of  it  in  his  publication,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  knowing  his  ideas  on  that  subiect.  We  can  add, 
however,  from  his  first  letter,  a  short  description  of  Paradise,  Which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hay,  was  '*  a  garden ;  a  place  of  innocence,  of  uninterrupted 
peace  and  boundless  jov;  a  place  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  dignity,  and 
transcendant  glory ;  of  mconiparable  and  supreme  delight,  and  indescribable 
and  never  •enmns  felicity."  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hayj  that  this  was 
**  a  happy  situation,"  especially  for  "  mortal  man."  The  "  inconceivable 
grandeur,"  and  **  transcendant  glory,"  would,  we  fear,  press  rather  hard  on 
our  "  peace"  and  "joy,"  —  force  us  to  conceal  ourselves  among  the  trees; 
and,  perhaps,  ultimately  frighten  us  out  of  the  garden.  We  are  happy, 
however,  to  concur  with  the  author  in  his  commendation  of  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  as  conducive  to  horticultural  improvement.  And 
though  we  cannot  exactly  desire  to  encourage  and  promote  "  every  expe- 
riment which  the  Horticultural  Society,"  or  Mr.  H.,  or  any  one  else,  may 
"judge  proper  to  adopt ;"  yet  we  should  be  happy  to  receive  fi'om  him  a 
copy  of  the  plan  of  his  hot-wall  for  the  benefit  oi  our  readers.  The  idea  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  advancing  the  "  honour  of  God,"  is  at  once 
philosophical  and  religious  ;  the  true  way  either  for  a  society  or  an  indivi- 
dual to  worship  the  Divine  Being,  is  to  piu'sue  unremittingly  their  vocation 
—  to  do  their  duty.    God  is  honoured  by  them  that  honour  themselves. 

The  Tfansactiims  of  the  Linnaan  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XV.  Parti. 

London.  4to.  1/.  10«. 

Nine  papers  on  Zoological  subjects,  and  one  a  Commentary  on  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus  *,  the  latter  of  no  horticultural  interest. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Linnaan  Society  of  London.    London. 

8vo.  2s. 

Between  600  and  700  volumes  of  botanical  and  zoological  books,  with  a 
few  on  relative  subjects. 
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TrmuaeHmu  of  tiie  HorticuUural  Society  of  London,   Vol.  VI.  Part.  V. 
London.  4to.  1  pi.  coloured  figure  of  the  Mango. 

Five  papers,  title,  contents,  index,  &c.  The  substance  of  which,  and  the 
remainder  of  Part  IV.,  we  shall  give  in  next  Number. 

Johmon,  CuMert  WiUiam,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt  for 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c. :  Observations  on  the  em- 
ployment of  Salt  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  with  Directions  for 
Its  Application,  found^  on  Practice.  London,  pamph.  8vo.  pp.  16.  5d 
edit  6d. 

A  very  similar  tract  to  that  of  Mr.  Collyns  (p.  212),  but  containing  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  salt  in  Horticulture.  The  object  in 
view  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  letter,  to  which  we  beg  the 
particular  attention  of  "  Agronome  :'* 

•*  Greai  Witham^  March  17, 1827. 

^  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  tract  upon  the  uses  of  rait  in  agriculture,  of 
which  I  beg  your  acceptance.  My  brother  has  arranged  it  for  general 
circulation  among  agriculturists ;  but,  containing  man^  new  facts,  it  may  in 
some  measure  be  considered  as  an  i^pendix  to  his  essay  on  the  same 
subject.  Two  very  large  impressions  have  been  disposed  of.  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe,  if  you  will  allow  me  two  or  three  pages  of  your 
Magazine,  upon  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question ;  premising  that  we 
have  no  interest  in  enforcing  salt  upon  the  attention  of  the  various  cultiva^ 
tors  of  the  soil,  further  than  that  which  should  actuate  every  man  in  a 
cause  which  he  may  consider  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  The  con- 
viction of  its  utility,  which  prompts  us  to  advocate  the  employment  of  salt 
as  a  manure,  is  the  result  of  some  years'  experience,  and  is  not  founded 
upon  a  few  experiments,  limited  in  extent  and  locally  confined,  but  on  trials 
upon  acres  as  well  as  yards  of  surface — by  practical  men  Math  the  bushel, 
and  by  men  of  science  with  the  balance.  In  my  brother's  essay  are  detailed 
the  experiments  of  55  persons,  including  men  of  rank,  plain  agriculturists, 
and  scientific  experimenters;  thirteen  of  our  counties  have  been  the 
arenas  of  the  experiments.  But  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  is  not  confined 
to  England ;  it  extends  firom  the  rice  growers  of  Hindostan  to  the  flax 
cultivators  of  America ;  it  has  been  applied  with  advantage  to  the  fields  of 
France,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Nubia.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  all 
testimony  from  the  Scriptures,  and  of  writers  but  little  inferior  to  them  in 
date,  there  is  not  a  publication  in  this  country  upon  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  from  Lord  Bacon,  in  J  626,  to  the  present  day,  which  does  not 
advocate  salt  as  an  assistant  to  v^etation  in  some  form. 

**  I  do  not  hesitate,  Sir,  to  state  as  my  conviction,  that  there  is  no  plant 
which  is  fostered  either  by  the  gardener  or  the  farmer,  that  cannot  be 
benefited  by  a  judfcious  application  of  salt;  this  is  an  axiom  which  Time, 
the  test  of  all  truth,  will,  1  believe,  firmly  establish. 

''  It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to  all  projects,  that  patience,  and  a  desire 
prompting  to  the  determination  of  illustrating  truth,  are  mental  gifts  not 
quite  so  "  plentiful  as  blackberries."  Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency,  the 
offspring  of  ignorance  and  contracted  mental  powers,  unfortunately  are 
abundant. 

**  Facts  arc  upon  record,  which  demonstrate  that  a  given  crop  on  a  given 
soil,  is  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt  some  months  before  sowing. 
Thi^  is  generally  the  case ;  whilst  other  crops  on  the  same  soil  are  most 
benefited  by  having  it  applied  at  the  seea-time.  Some  crops  and  soils 
show  most  superiority  wim  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  others  are  most  pro- 
ductive with  five  bushels. 
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'^  Crops  cultivated  for  seed,  seldom  or  never  show  any  superior  luxuriance 
after  the  first  stages  of  growth ;  if  they  do  even  then,  the  increase  is  in  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  seed. 

"  These  peculiarities  are  the  foundation  of  the  opposition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  How  few  farmers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  these  points  !  How  few  will  follow  an  experiment  to  the  measure 
which  does  not  promise  anything  to  the  eye  !  How  few  will  vary  the  time 
and  quantity  of  the  application !  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  all  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  which  are  recorded  as  made  by^  strictly  practical  men, 
are  entirely  the  results  of  chance ;  chance  determined  both  the  time  of 
applying  the  salt,  and  the  quantity  used.  Had  any  other  season  or  quantity 
been  casually  adopted,  the  result  might  have  been  unfavourable,  and  the 
experimenters  ranged  themselves  with  the  opponents  of  salt.  Another 
class  of  the  opponents  of  salt  manure,  are  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
devastating  enects  of  an  excess  of  salt ;  they  cannot  imagine  a  small  quan- 
tity can  benefit,  when  a  large  one  destroys.  Your  correspondent  *'  Agro- 
nome,"  appears  to  be  an  opponent  of  salt  from  all  the  above  causes.  He 
evidently  never  has  tried  an  experiment  with  salt ;  he  was  "  twenty  years 
ago"  self-sufficient ;  his  letter  teems  with  something  a  little  like  a  spirit  of 
prejudice,  and  he  holds  up  some  ash  trees  ''whose  sap  was  completely  con- 
verted into  brine,"  by  applying  salt  abundantly  to  their  mangled  bark  and 
roots,  as  a  warning  extremely  notable.  His  detail  of  the  application  of  salt 
to  the  fallow  field,  is  decidedly  favourable  to  its  employment.  There  is  one 
absurd  misrepresentation  in  his  letter,  which  may  require  correction  ;  he 
observes,  **  Mr.  Johnson  says,  that  weeds  grow  more  luxuriously  on  walks 
after  having  been  killed  by  salt."  This  is  a  moderate  specimen  of  fiilse 
quotation ;  my  words  are,  "  Those  who  apply  salt  for  this  purpose,  (the 
destruction  of  weeds  on  gravel-walks),  must  repeat  the  application  at  least 
every  other  year ;  if  the  salt  is  not  in  excess,  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
weeds,"  (Gard.  Mag.  vol.  II.  p.  2.)  —  not  those  which  have  been  destroyed, 
but  others  which  will  succeecf  them.  In  his  remarks  upon  applying  salt  to 
pinks  and  carnations,  he  should  have  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington,  and  not  my  own  unadvised  recommendation. 

'*  In  conclusion  let  me  observe,  tnat  we  ought  to  rejoice  to  observe  the 
gradual  suffusion  of  education,  and  the  mole-hills  of  prejudice,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  self-sufficient,  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio.  Our  gardens 
are  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  men  who  retain  their  profession  as 
unaltered  as  the  New  Zealand  savages  do  the  religion  of  their  forefathers; 
with  as  much  bigotry,  and  as  unenlightened.  Our  gardeners  are  now  men 
of  science,  and  friends  of  improvement;  the  present  state  of  our  horticul- 
ture affords  us  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  benefits  gained  by  this 
revolution ;  and  the  time  must  come  when  the  sons  of  our  agriculturists 
have  science  mingled  with  their  education,  with  at  least  ^^s  much  justice  as 
their  daughters  are  instructed  in  music,  dancing,  and  languages.  When  that 
day  comes,  and  come  it  must,  every  proffered  improvement  will  receive  its 
due  share  of  examination.  Such  a  general  diffusion  of  science  among  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  every  friend  of  his  country  should  endeavour  to 
promote ;  for  it  will  not  be  until  then,  that  agriculture  can  acquire  the 
power  of  becoming  that  which  it  professes  to  be  —  the  art  of  obtaining  the 
best  crops  of  certain  plants  at  the  least  possible  expence. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

*  C.  W.  Johnson." 

Extracts  from  the  Pamphlet,  Horticultube. — **  In  the  garden,  much 
good  may  be  effected  by  a  judicious  employment  of  common  salt.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  brother,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  for  several  important  expe- 
riments with  salt,  in  the  kitchen  garden;  they  were  made  with  much  care, 
f:nd  I  can  vouch  for  their  correctness. 
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**  The  soil  was  sandy:  and  I  abridr^e  from  this  paper,  read  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  r^ovember,  1821,  the  following  detail 
of  the  result: 

"  Windsor  Beans. 

Produce  in  Bushels 
Experiment  per  acres 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure  ....        135^ 

2.  Soil  dressed  with  20  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  week  before 

seed  time  -  -  -       ^   -  -        217 

'^  Onions.  Tendered 

tons  cwt  qre.  Ibt. 

1 .  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  acd  10  tons  of 

farm-yard  manure        -  -  -  -312312 

2.  Soil  manured  with  12  tons  of  farm-yard  manure    -    2  10    2  19 

"  Carrots.  Produce  per  acre. 

tons,  cwt  qrs.  ftw. 

1 .  Soil  manured  with  80  bushels  of  salt  and  20  tons  of 

manure  -  -  - 

2.  Soil,  20  tons  manure  only 

3.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  only 

4.  Soil  without  any  manure 

'*  Parsnips. 

1.  Yard  manure  20  tons,  salt  20  bushels 

2.  Yard  manure  20  tons 

"  Early  Potatoes. 
Experiment.  Produce  per  acre. 

bushels. 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure  -  -  -  308 

2.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  -  584 

"  Conclusion.  —  From  the  statements  whicn  I  have  now  been  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  to  lay  before  the  farmer,  he  roust  agree 
that  the  use  of  salt  in  agriculture,  is  of  the  highest  importance :  he  triust 
acknowledge  this,  unless,  indeed,  he  believes  that  all  those  who  have  tried 
salt  as  a  manure,  were  alike  deceived. 

*'  That  salt  is  alike  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  land,  and  at  all  times,  is  an 
assertion  too  absurd  to  need  refutation,  for  such  an  universal  property 
belongs  to  no  other  manure :  even  chalk  or  lime  will  not  suit  all  soib. 
Stable  manure  may  be  employed  without  benefit. 

**  When  chalk  is  applied  to  some  soils,  years  must  elapse  before  its  eood 
efiects  are  visible  to  the  farmer.  '  And  yet,'  said  the  late  eloquent  Lord 
Erskine,  '  chalk,  which  has  caused  to  start  into  life  the  most  inert  soils,  is 
just  nothing  as  a  manure,  compared  with  salt.* 

^  Now,  let  me  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  chalk  as  a  manure, 
'had  its  earlj^  advocates  decided  upon  its  merits,  without  first  employing  that 
patient  spirit  of  investigation,  so  especially  necessary  in  all  agricultural 
pursuits  ? 

^  Would  chalk,  or  gypsum,  or  lime,  or  bone-dust,  ever  have  been 
generally  employed  as  a  manure,  had  their  advocates  been  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  impatience,  and  proud  contempt  of  the  experiments  and  rules  of 
tnose  who  went  bdbre  them?  Chalk  and  gypsum  had  their  opponents; 
they,  too,  had  to  encounter  ignorance  in  all  shapes ;  but  they  triumphed  at 
last,  and  so  will  the  advocates  of  salt.  *' 

FRANCE. 

'  Pimtier,  P. /iT.,  senior,  Inspector  of  Woods  and  Waters:  Memoir  sur  la 
Connaissance  des  Terres  en  Agriculture.    Paris.  8vo.  l/r.  50r. 
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The  first  part  of  a  more  extennve  work,  which  it  was  the  lateotioii  of 
the  author  to  extend  to  every  departmeal  of  Agriculture* '  but  his  death, 
last  autumn,  limits  it  to  the  present  tract,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
practical  view  of  the  present  state  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Pttotf,  M.  A,:  Essd  sur  la  Mame.  Bourg.  8vo.  5/r. 

Marl  is  here  proved  to  be  of  no  use  applied  to  calcareous  soHs,  but  more 
or  less  useful  to  soils  of  every  other  description.  There  are  sandy  marls, 
and  cla^^ey  marls,  and  the  soils  to  which  they  are  respectiveljr  applicable 
are  obvious  enough.  Marl  acts  as  an  improvement  of  tne  consUtuctat  parts 
of  a  soil ;  not  like  dung,  which  is  positive  nutriment,  and  applicable  to  every 
description  of  soil  alike. 

Annuaire  de  la  Sod^t^  Royale  et  Centrale  d'Agiicolture.  Paris.  ISmo. 

We  record  this  title,  for  the  sake  of  noticing  the  very  complete  oi^pmis- 
ation  of  this  Society,  which  was  instituted  in  1761,  was  suppressed  m  the 
troublous  times  of  1797,  revived  in  1798,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing 
state.  After  a  list  of  the  Society,  is  dven  a  jtable  of  their  correspondents, 
of  which  there  are  some  in  every  cfepartment  of  France,  and  nifty  distri- 
buted over  every  part  of  the  world.  Tnen  follows  a  list  of  eighty-two  pro- 
vincial societies,  and  fifteen  foreign  societies,  with  which  they  are  in  re^alar 
correspondence;  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  French  agricultural  periodicals, 
purchased  by  or  m*esented  to  the  Society.  If  agriculture  is  not  in  a 
prosperous  state  in  France,  it  is  not  for  want  of  societies  or  books;  but  there 
IS  a  chasm  between  these  societies  and  the  people,  which  must  be  filled  upby  the 
education  of  the  latter,  before  the  former  can  be  of  much  use.  All  societies, 
however,  are  useful  and  agreeable  to  those  who  associate;  man  delights  in 
giving  utteranceto  his  ideas  on  subjects  to  which  he  is  much  attached ;  some 
who  cannot  write  can  speak,  and  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do 
either,  can  show  something  worth  speaking  about.  Another  grand  support 
of  a  society,  is  the  idea  of  getting  something  considerable  for  little  or 
nothing  —  of  reaping  the  honours  of  science  and  patriotism,  where  we 
have  not  sown  the  s^ds.  Some  men  are  content  to  shine  with  a  borrowed 
light,  and  those  who  would  never  have  been  heard  of  standing  alone,  be- 
come of  consequence  by  beine  connected  with  others;  individuals  who 
have  no  power  singly,  become  formidable  en  matte;  and  a  society  with  its 
leading  spirit,  (without  which  it  is  nothing),  mav  in  some  respects  be  com- 
pared to  an  army  and  its  general  —  it  commands  the  respect  due  to  power. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  public  in  every  country  feel  it  necessarv  to 
have  something  to  look  up  to  —  some  pee  to  hang  their  faith  on,  by  which 
they  may  be  taved  from  the  trouble  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
As  this  class  should  be  gratified  as  well  as  every  other,  it  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  have  plenty  of  societies  —  in  France  and  England  there  shoula  be 
plenty  of  every  thing. 

Soidange-Bodin,  M.  le  ChevaUer^  P.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  of  Paris,  M.  of  the 
R.  and  Centnd  Agricultural  Society,  F.H.S.  &c. :  Discours  sur  Tlmport- 
ance  de  I'Horticulture,  et  sur  les  Avantages  de  son  Union  avec  les  Sciences 
Physiques.    Paris.    Pamph.    Svo.    pp.  20. 

An  eloquent  oration  by  our  excellent  correspondent  and  enthusiastic  hor- 
ticulturist and  patriot.  It  is  quite  heroic,  and  what  an  Englishman  would 
call  perfectly  French,  for  which  reason  we  like  it  the  better.  A  man  never 
displays  himself  with  so  much  effect,  as  when  he  appears  to  be  what  he 
really  is.  That  is  partial  criticism,  which  would  condemn  a  Frenchman 
because  he  is  not  like  an  Englishman ;  every  man  ought  to  be  compared 
with  himself  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  object  of 
this  discourse  is  to  excite  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  France,  for  which  pur- 
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pose  a  rapid  glance  is  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  art  in  ancient  and  modern 
times;  of  the  efforts  now  making  in  different  countries;  of  the  necessity 
and  advantages  of  uniting  science  with  routine;  and  finally,  of  the  author's . 
entire  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  his  garden  at  Fromont. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  about  to  establish  there  a  most  complete 
FfQDchi  German,  and  English  garden  library,  and  as  every  description  of 
nursery  piy>pagation  and  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  Fromont  Garden,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  school  for  young  English  gardeners.  It  will  also  be  of 
more  than  common  interest  to  foreigners  visiting  Paris.  Every  person  who 
h^s  been  at  Fromont,  speaks  of  the  liberality  and  high  spirit  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  magnificence  of  his  establishment. 

Germany. 

MetzgcTi  J.,  Gardener  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg : 

1.  Europaeische  Cerealien,  &c.  The  Cereal  Grasses  of  Europe,  considered 
with  reference  to  Botany  and  Agriculture.  Heidelberg.  Fol.  pp.  74. 
20  lithog.  pis. 

The  species  and  varieties  described  are : 

Wheat.  Triticum  vulgare,  18  varieties:  turgidum,  10  var.;  durum,  11 
var. ;  pol6nicum,  5  var. ;  sp^Ita,  7  var. ;  amyleum,  1 1  var. ;   monococcon. 

Rye.    Sec&le  cerale,  4  var. 

Barley.  Hordeum  hex4stichon,  2  var. ;  vulgare,  5  var. ;  Ze6criton  ; 
distichon,  4  var. 

Oats.  Av^na  satlva,  2  var. ;  orientalis,  3  var. ;  chin^nsis ;  nuda ;  fatua ; 
brevis. 

Rice.  Oryza  sativa,  2  var.  Canary  Com,  Phalaris  canari^nsis.  Great 
'Millet,  Sdrghum  vulgare. 

Common  Millet.    P4nicum  miliaceum,  5  var. ;  italicum,  5  var. 

Maize.    Z^a  Mays,  1 1  var. 

Three  species  of  Beech  Wheat,  (Polygonum  fasop^rum,  tartdricum,  and 
emarginatum,)  are  added ;  though  not  with  botanical  accuracy,  not  belong- 
ing to  Gramin^se ;  the  leguminous  grains  are  omitted. 

M.Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  native 
country  of  the  Cereales,  and  especially  wheat  and  barley,  is  the  Valley  of. 
the  Jordan,  the  chain  of  Libanus,  or  that  part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  which 
borders  upon  Arabia.    (Ed.  New. Thai.  Jour.  March  1827.) 

This  work  is  favourably  spoken  of  in  the  Isis,  one  of  the  best  German 
Reviews.  Professor  La  Gasca  is,  we  believe,  acquainted  with  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  wheat  than  are  above  enumerated. 

2.  Der  Rheinische  Weinbau,  &c.  The  Culture  of  the  Vine,  as.  practised 
in  the  Countries  of  the  Rhine,  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise.  Hei- 
delberg.  8vo.  8  lithog.  pis. 

Bechstein,  Dr.  J.  M. :  Forstbotanik,  &c.  Natural  History  of  the  Native 
Timber  Trees  of  Germany,  and  of  some  Exotics  used  in  Forest  planting. 
Gotha.   8VO.    pp.  948.   9  pis. 

There  are  similar  works  by  Reum  of  Dresden,  and  Pemitzsch  of  Leipsic 
but  that  of  Bechstein  is  reckoned  the  most  complete. 

Behlen,  S. :  Forst  und  Jagdthiergeschichte,  &c;  A  Natural  History,  of  the 
Animals  which  live  in  the  German  Forests,  including  those  considered  as 
Game,  and  Beasts  of  Chase.    Leipsic.  8vo.  2  rthlr.  16  gr 

Anon:  VoUstaendige  Anweisung,  Aurikeln,  Balsaminen,  &c.  Complete 
Directions  for  the  Culture  of  Auriculas,  Balsams,  Pinks,  and  other  Flo- 
rists' Flowers.   Ulm.   8vo.  48  kreutz. 
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Italy. 

Morettiy  Dr.  C,  Editor,  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  in  the  Univcraty  of 
Pavia :  Biblioteca  Agraria ;  Agricultural  Library,  or  a  Collection  of  Select 
Instructions  in  Rural  Economy.    Milan.   16mo.  Vol.1. 

A  number  of  writers  are  employed  in  this  work,  which,  from  the  contents 
of  this  first  volume,  promises  to  be  one  of  a  very  extensive  nature.  {Bid. 
U.  Nov,  p.  355.) 

SartorelUj  G*  B. :  Observazioni  sopri  i  mezzi  di  conservare  i  Boschi  me- 
diante  la  rerolarita  dei  Tagli,  &c.  On  the  Preservation  of  Coppice 
Woods,  by  Means  of  regulating  the  Periods  of  felling.  Milaa  8vo. 
pp.  74. 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Lichtervelde,  L  F.  de.  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Botany  of  the  City  of  Ghent :  La  Beche,  ou  la  Mme  d'C)r  de  la  Flandre 
Orientale.  Brussels.  8vo.   1  fr.  60  c. 

A  treatise  on  agriculture,  "  short,  clear,  and  at  a  moderate  price."  {Rev. 
Bib.  det  Pay»  Bos,  Sept.  1826.) 

Cal^s,  M.  V.  JIf.,  M.D.  at  Li^ge :  Instructions  sur  le  Parcage  des  Moutons; 
ou,  Moyen  d'engraisser  les  Campagnes  en  faisant  coucher  les  Moutons 
dans  les  Champs.  Li^ge.   Pamph.    8vo. 

Folding  of  sheep  on  arable  lands,  a  practice  becoming  obsolete  in  Britain, 
is  strongly  recommended  in  Flanders,  not  only  on  account  of  the  manure 
produced,  but  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  sheep.  Few  British  fermers 
will  be  converts  to  this  doctrine. 

Geely  M.  Van :  Sertum  Botanicum,  Choice  Plants,  &c.  Brussels.  In  Parts, 
containing  7  Plants  each. 

Parts  1.  and  2.  have  appeared,  but  none  of  the  species  yet  figured  are  con- 
sidered rare  in  England. 

Denmark. 

Lindegaardy  P.,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener  to  the  King  at  the  Palace  of  Rosen- 
borg :  Om  VUnstokkens  Dyrkning  saavel  i  Drivkasser  som  i  fri  luft  i  Dan- 
mark.  Culture  of  the  Vine  in  Denmark,  both  in  Forcing^houses,  and  in 
the  Open  Air.    Copenhagen.   8vo,   6  marks. 

America. 

Lathrop,  E.  L.,  Esq. :  the  Farmer's  Libraiy,  a  Series  of  Essays  and  Papers 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Agriculture.  Windsor,  U.  S.  12mo. 
300  pp. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  with  Selections  from 
the  most  approved  Authors,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Farmers 
of  the  United  States,  for  1824.    Philadelphia^  8vo.  5  pis.  and  wood-cuts. 

A  selection  of  articles,  orinnal  and  borrowed,  on  the  various  departments 
of  farming,  by  John  Hare  rowel,  Esq.  Corresponding  Secretary.  The 
work,  as  far  as  we  have  looked  into  it,  seems  judiciously  executed,  and  likely 
to  be  highly  usefiil  in  America.  It  is  dedicated  to  John  8.  Skinner,  Esq., 
the  editor  of  the  .\merican  Farmer,  as  a  mark  of  the  high  sense  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  have  of  his  indefatigable  zeal,  and  singular  ability,  as 
editor  of  the  best  agricultural  newspaper  **  either  in  Europe  or  America.'* 

We  have  looked  into  the  "  American  Farmer"  in  the  library  of  the  Lon- 
don H.  S.  (see  G,  M.  vol.  L  p.  78.)  and  acknowledge  the  justness  of  this 
very  high  compliment.  Nothing  is  more  sratif3nlng  than  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  a  rising  country  like  America,  where  the  govern- 
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men  t  and  the  people  are  alike  open  to  every  amelioration — open  to  re- 
ceive, and  free  to  enjoy.  In  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  thing  up  with- 
out first  knocking  something  down ;  in  America  there  is  nothine  to  knock 
down  but  trees,  and  hence  tne  fruits  of  a  new  idea  will  be  reapeo,  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  before  the  seeds  can  be  sown  in  a 
province  of  Old  Spain,  or  one  of  the  beautiful  little  kingdoms  of  Italy. 

Prince^  William,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Member  of  various  Societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  Proprietor  of  the  Linnean  Botanic  Garden,  Flushing,  Long- 
Island,  near  New  York :  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Roots,  American  Indigenous  Trees,  &c. 
N.  Y.    l2mo.    pp.  60. 

We  have  already,  (p.  90.),  given  a  short  account  of  the  collection,  t|ie 
names  and  prices  of  which  are  here  to  be  found  in  detail.  The  best  Euro- 
pean nurseryman's  catalogue  which  we  have  ever  seen,  is  that  of  Audibbt, 
Marchand  grainetier  et  p^pini^ste,  a  Tonelle,  pr^  Tarascon,  in  the  south 
of  France,  1817.  4to.  and  8vo.  pp.  46.  There  is  no  good  British  nursery 
catalogue.  One  by  Page  of  Southampton  is  on  an  excellent  plan  as  far  as 
respects  trees,  shrubs,  and  house-plants ;  but  it  contains  so  many  species  not 
to  be  found  in  any  nursery,  and  is  so  meagre  in  its  details  of  fruit  trees  and 
culinary  vegetables,  that  as  a  catalogue  to  order  plants  from,  it  is  of  little  or 
no  use.  A  proper  nursery  catalogue  is  a  desideratum ;  but  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  attempt  it  till  after  the  H.  S.  have  settled  the  names  of  hardy  fruits. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Prince,  to  state,  that  his  production  seems  perfectly 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  French  and  German,  as  well  as  the  Englisn  and  Lin- 
nean names  of  various  articles,  which  is  highly  commendable. 

Thorhum,  G.  and  Son,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  New  York :  Catalogue  of 
Kitchen  Garden,  Herb,  Flower,  Tree,  and  Grass  Seeds,  Bulbous  Flower 
Roots,  Gardening  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Books,  Garden  Tools^  &c. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Bulbous  Flower-roots,  together  with  a  variety  of  useful  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Information,    New  York.    1827.     12mo.   pp.  101. 

An  "  advertisement,"  states  that  this  ^  seed  store"  was  opened  in  1804. 
**  with  a  stock  of  only  15  dollars,  including  the  whole  assortment  of  seeds." 
After  various  struggles,  and  having  "  stood  the  attacks  of  several  powerful 
opponents,  the  last,  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  political  memory,"  it  is  now  '*  the  most 
extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  America.'^' 

The  Catalogue  of  books  enumerates  about  60  works,  chiefly  British  ;  it 
might  be  advantageously  increased,  and  there  ought  certfdnly  to  be  included 
the  Bon  Jardinier,  L'Horticulteur  Frangais,  the  Verstandigen  Gartners,  and 
a  few  others  of  France  and  Germany.  Can  and  will  Messrs.  Thorbum  set 
apart  a  reading-room  for  the  perusal  of  their  books  at  a  moderate  rate? 
Or  will  they,  Mr.  Prince,  and  the  N.  Y.  H.  S.  establish  a  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Library,  such  as  we  have  suggested,  (p.  248.)  for  London  and  Edin- 
burgh ?  We  nave  written  to  Nf  r.  Prince  on  the  subject,  and  we  wait  his 
answer ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Soulange 
Bodin  dre  much  more  likely  to  exceed  than  fall  short  of  our  expectations. 


Art.  IV.    Literati/  Notice. 

Some  Account  of  the  Science  of  Botany ;  being  the  Substance  of  an 
Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Oreat  Britain,  by  John  Frost.  F.A.S.  and  L.S.,  of  Emmanuel  College, 
(Cambridge,  &c.    Neariy  ready. 
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PART   III. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Fcreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


Equwocal  Production  of  Plantt.  "Itia  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon,  that  the  earth,  when  dug  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  or 
morej  produces  many  sorts  of  plants,  provided  it  is  advantageously  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  this  new  vegetation 
frequently  afibrds  plants  of  kinds  which  have  never  been  remarked  in  the 
country.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  whence  came  these  plants  ?  Can  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  seeds  of  those  new  plants  were  contained  in  the  sever^ 
kinds  of  earth  ?  But  could  all  those  seeds,  which  had  been  perhaps  above 
three  thousand  years  under  ground,  without  having  ever  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun*  have  preserved  the  power  of  generating  ?  If  we 
btrew  ashes  on  high  and  arid  heaths,  we  shall  see  some  time  afterwards 
clover  and  vetches  growing  there,  though  these  two  plants  had  never  before 
been  seen  on  those  places.  Shall  we  believe  that  the  seeds  of  the  clover 
and  vetches  were  in  the  ground,  and  only  waited  for  a  stimulus  to  ger- 
minate ?  But  how  did  the  seeds  come  there  ?  We  know  that  high  and  arid 
heaths  never  produce  clover :  it  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  plant  which  formerly  grew  there.  But  even  did  we  admit  the 
possibility  that  these  kinds  of  earth  m^  contain  clover  seed,  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  in  some  parts  of  East  Friesland,  where  wild  clover  is 
made  to  grow  by  strewing  pearl-ashes  on  peat  marshes."  —  {BuU.  Univ.) 

Substitute  for  Mulberry^  Leaves,  Dr.  Sterler  of  Bavaria  has  found  that 
the  leaves  of  A^cer  tart^ricum,  a  hardy  tree,  common  in  the  nurseries,  may 
not  only  be  substituted  for,  but  are  even  preferred,  by  silk-worms  to  those 
of  the  mulberry ;  and  M.  Mat.  Bonafous  of  Tourin,  aner  a  great  many  ex- 
periments, ascertiuned  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  efiected  by  substitutes 
IS  the  sustenance  of  the  worms  for  a  few  days.  The  leaf  of  the  bramble^ 
(ronce,  Fr.,  rubus,  Lin.)  maintained  them  tul  the  second  change,  but  di4 
not  enable  them  to  produce  their  cocons.  The  dandelion  sustained  thera 
till  the  fourth  change,  when  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  were  substituted, 
without  which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  produce  their  silk.  The 
leaves  of  My4gnim  sativum,  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Italy  for  its  seeds^  to  be  crushed  for  oil,  sustained  the  worms  sixteen  days» 
after  which  many  of  them  perished,  but  a  number  of  them  revived  on  being 
supplied  with  mulberry  leaves.  On  analysing  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  he 
fincls  they  contain  a  sweet  substance,  wnich  serves  as  nourishment,  and  a 
resinous  matter,  which  he  considers  as  serving  for  the  formation  of  silk ;  and 
he  suggests  to  chemists  the  composition  of  a  vegetable  material,  combining 
these  two  properties,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  feeding  silk-worms,  in  the 
same  way  as  linseed-cake  and  rape-cake  are  used  for  feedmg  cattle  and  sheep. 
{Bui,  Umvi)    It  may  be  of  some  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
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culture  of  the  silk-worm  in  this  country  to  know,  diat  the  leaves  oT  the 
bramble,  and  by  analogy  those  of  the  raspberry,  and  probably  the  whole  of 
the  Rubi&ceas,  may  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  The  bramble  abounds 
in  many  hedges,  and  in  most  woods'  on  a  dry  bottom ;  it  is  early  in  leaf,  and 
continues  growing  till  interrupted  by  frost. 

GERMANY. 

Tteetfor  plarUing  by  PvbUc  Roads,  and  for  Hedges, — M.  Hempel,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Pomological  Society  of  Altenbourg  (vol.  I.),  recommends  the 
lime,  the  horse-chesnut,  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  common  acida, 
and  the  different  species  of  pines  and  firs.  These  he  would  plant  in  single 
rows  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  double  rows  where  it  is  mdifferent,  or 
the  situation  bleak.  But  he  greatly  prefers  planting  fruit-trees,  and  would 
form  all  public  roads  into  avenues  oisweet  cnesnuts,  walnuts,  geans,  cher* 
ries,  pears,  apples,  &c,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  according  to  the  soil,  climate, 
and  exposure.  Where  it  is  practicable  he  would  plant  a  row  of  apples  and 
pears  next  the  road,  and  another  row  of  chesnuts  and  vralnuts  four  yards 
distant  from  these ;  thus  forming  a  sort  of  summer  avenue  on  each  side  of 
die  main  road,  to  protect  the  traveller  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  In  low 
sheltered  situations,  where  the  direction  of  the  road  was  east  add  west,  he 
would  plant  walnuts,  cherries,  and  pears  on  the  north  side,  and  low  tree^^ 
such  as  apples  and  mulberries,  the  latter  to  be  poUarded  for  the  silk-wom, 
on  the  south  side,  as  not  impeding  the  sun's  rays  from  dmngthe  roads  after 
rain.  This  enthusiastic  Pomologist  would  even  turn  thefield  hedges  into  sources 
of  fruit ;  where  hawthorn  hedges  already  exist,  he  would  ait  Uiem  down  and 
graft  their  roots  entrenieux  terres,  (a  few  inches  under  ground)  with  pears 
and  services ;  on  the  sloe  he  would  graft  plums  of  different  sorts;  crab-tree 
hedges  he  would  turn  into  hedges  of  good  sorts  of  apples ;  and  where  hedges 
were  to  be  planted,  ah  origkit,  he  would  oblige,  unaer  a  severe  penalty,  all 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  to  use  the  commoner  sorts  of  plums^ 
But  in  certain  situations  he  would,  however,  admit  of  the  elder,  filbert,  bar* 
bery  and  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  provided  circumstances  were  unsuitable 
for  plums  and  pears.  As  hedges  for  sheltering  gardens,  he  will  allow  of 
nothing  but  espaliers  of  fruit  trees  or  fruit  shrubs,  or  beds,  or  double  rows  of 
raqsbemeSt 

•'  Beco9ernigexhautted  ExoHcs.  **  I  observed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  here  a 
number  of  hot-house  plants  standing  in  the  open  air.  Enquiring  of  my  guide 
whether  the  climate  of  Berlin,  was  so  much  milder  than  that  of  London,  that 
stove  plants  could  be  summered  in  the  open  eround,  as  green-house  plants 
are  in  finftland,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  Mr.  Otto's  practice  to  treat 
many  hot-house  plants  in  this  way,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to 
grow  much  more  vigorously  when  returned  to  the  stove,  and  frequently  to 
produce  blossoms  more  readily  than  by  any  other  mode."—- (J.B.— ^^r- 
Hn,  August,  1826.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Establishment  of  M.  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl.  By  JcAm  Murray,  Esq.  F. A.S.y 
FX.S.,  F.H.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c.~<<  Sir,— -You  have  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  (p.  770  &Qion£  your  notices  of  foreign  publications^ 
adverted  to  the '  Annales  Agricc^es  de  Roville,'  as  containing  an  account  of 
the  very  interesting  establishment  of  M.  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl.  As  I  visited 
these  magnificent  arrangements  on  the  S6th  Au^t,  1825,  peuiaps  a  succinct 
notice  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I  am  unwillmg,  however,  to  trespass  on 
jrour  valuable  pages  further  than  to  give  a  very  summary  account  of  what 
1  personally  witnessed ;  especially  as  there  are  numerous  publications  filled 
with  details  of  these  peaceful  and  interesting  scenes. 
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^  The  agricultural  implements,  which  are  entirely  made  on  the  spot,  are 
numerous,  varied,  and  complete,  including  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
recent  invention.  There  is  a  fine  dairy,  though  none  but  ordinary  cheese 
b  made.  The  milk  is  preserved  in  shallow  trays  of  wood,  in  subterranean 
cellars,  and  the  flooiw*equentl^  sprinkled  with  water,  to  keep  them  cool. 
There  are  fifty  milch  cows,  which  are  regularly  carried  down  and  dressed 
like  horses,  fourteen  horses,  and  fourteen  oxen  for  labour,  which  are  par- 
ticularly large,  of  the  Fribourg  breed.  Liquid  manure  is  duly  appreciated, 
and  holds  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  agriculture,  which  is  not 
merely  theoretic,  but  practical,  and  that,  too,  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

*'  On  our  visit  we  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  bad  set  out  pn 
their  annual  pedestrian  excursion,  tin  Neufchatel,  unaer  the  care  of  one  of 
the  classic  tutors.  We  were  informed  that  there  were  then  ninety-nine 
eleves.  Of  these  fifteen  were  English,  ten  Scotch,  including  two  sons  of 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Owen,  who  had  twice  visited  Hofwyl,  two  Russians,  one 
Greek,  several  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Germans ;  the  rest  French  and  Swiss. 
There  were,  of  course^  no  Spaniardt.  Twenty-one  masters  teach  the  lan- 
guages, belles  lettres,  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany, 
agriculture,  &c.  There  are  five  professors  for  the  vanous  accomplishments, 
as  music,  drawine,  &c.  In  the  saloon  for  music  we  noticed  two  kettle- 
drums, a  grand  piano-forte,  &c. ;  and  on  a  large  black  board  were  chalked 
lines  and  notes,  for  the  use  of  banners.  They  have  a  concert  every  month. 
Tlie  various  compartments  for  instruction  are  arranged  with  judgment  and 
method ;  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  well  conceived  more  complete  than  the 
toute  ensemble  of  this  very  extraordinanr  establishment.  There  is  a  chapel 
that  serves  at  once  for  Frotestant  and  Catholic  worship :  for  the  former 
the  altar  and  imagery  of  Catholicism  are  most  judiciously  concealed  from 
view,  being  shut  up  m  a  convenient  case. 

'*  The  beds  where  the  pupik  repose  are  elegantly  neat,  and  all  subordin- 
ated to  health  and  comfort:  each  insulated  compartment  has  its  cor- 
responding closet.  In  the  talie  a  manger^  or  dining  room,  is  a  closet  which 
descends,  by  means  of  machinery,  into  the  kitchen  beneath,  and  is  wound 
up  aeain  loaded  with  its  covers.  Even  in  the  kitchen  for  the  working 
people  we  noticed  a  Papin's  digester.  Proper  houses  and  rooms  are  impro- 
priated for  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.;  and  we  found  the  carpenters  and 
mechanics  at  their  respective  labours.  The  children  of  the  poor  have  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  A  large  building  is  appropriated  to  horsemanship  and 
various  gymnastic  exercises,  and  for  the  latter  there  are  also  erections  of 
wood,  &c.  without.  There  is  a  plot  of  ground  allowed  to  each  pupil  for  a 
garden,  in  which  he  may  exercise  his  own  taste.  There  were  new  edifices 
being  erected  for  various  purposes,  and  M.  FeUenberg  superintended  them 
in  person.    A  French  Count  was  very  polite  to  us ;  even  to  excess. 

**  This  is  a  truly  peacefiil  scene.  How  difierent  that  which  follows  the 
footsteps  of  the  warrior  compared  to  this  ?  *  Ubi,  ioktndmem  faciuntf  kic 
pacem  appellant^ 

"  Every  thing  at  Hofwyl  is  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  toils  of  the  student 
the  sweets  of  recreative  enjoyment; '  labor  ipse  voluptat^  I  found  M.  Fel- 
lenbei]g  mild  and  courteous,  intelligent  and  polite.  To  say  more  of  such 
an  estimable  character  would  be  waste  of  praise.  We  len  this  beautiful 
domain  with  regret,  to  visit  Count  d'Erlach  at  Hindlebank,  to  whom  I  had 
an  introduction,  often  contemplating  the  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
establishment  of  Hofwyl  in  the  distant  prospect. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 
*  Jan,  23.  18S7.  "  J.  Mubbay.** 
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POLAND. 

Wartawt  March  26, 1827, — "  The  proprietors  of  land  in  this  country  are 
bo  encumbered  with  debts,  and  so  proud  and  ignorant,  as  far  as  respects 
agriculture,  that  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  any  progress  in  that 
science  will  take  place.  They  generally  let  their  estates  from  one  to  three 
years,  but  sometimes  keep  them  in  their  own  hands.  Persons  renting  them, 
frequently  pay  one,  sometimes  three  years  in  advance,  by  which  means  they 
make  considerable  sums  of  money;  but,  of  course,  every  idea  of  improving 
the  land  is  out  of  the  question.  As  an  example,  there  is  close  to  the  gates 
of  Warsaw,  a  fine  estate,  containing  nearly  3000  acres,  let  to  a  person  at 
1 7,000  florins  (a  Polish  florin  is  worth  about  6d.\  per  annum :  but  the 
occupier  never  thinks  of  driving  dung,  although  any  quantity  of  it  may  be 
procured  in  Warsaw  for  the  trouble  of  taking  it  away;  in  fact,  the  proprie- 
tors of  houses  in  Warsaw  are  generally  obliged  to  pay  some  one  to  take, 
awny  the  dung,  which  is  carted  out  of  town,  and  laid  down  on  the  waste 
ground  near  the  Vistula.  At  the  new  year,  wheat  was  selling  in  the 
market  at  Warsaw,  at  from  1 5  to  20  fl.  per  korsee  {3\  bushels) ;  Rye,  at 
13  to  14  fl. ;  Barley,  12  to  15  fl. ;  Oats,  9  to  10  fl. ;  a  load  of  hay  drawn  by 
one  horse,  about  as  much  as  a  donkey  in  England  would  draw,  12  to  I8fl.; 
a  two-horse  load,  20  to  27  fl. ;  a  load  of  straw,  .consisting  of  30  bundles, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  sheaf  of  com,  5  to  7  fl. ;  Potatoes  per  korzee,  6  fl. 
Since  January  last,  the  prices  are  rather  lower  than  the  above. 

Vegetables  are  at  present  very  scarce,  which  is  the  caae  every  spring. 
Asparagus  is  sold  at  24  fl.  per  shock  of  60  sprouts ;  for  about  20  radishes 
you  must  pay  1  fl. ;  savoys  preserved  in  the  cellar  all  winter,  8  groschens 
a-head  (about  lj</.);  a  lettuce  about  the  size  for  transplanting,  a  small 
handful,  lOgr.  or  2d,\  spinage,  a  small  handful,  2(/. ;  turnips  not  to  be 
purchased. 

Were  a  good  gardener  to  settle  here,  I  think  he  might  do  well,  provided 
he  had  some  little  capital ;  glass,  wood,  and  almost  every  thing  wanted  by 
him,  are  very  cheatp.  *  — (J.  L,) 

'  HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

7^  Botanical  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Louvain  opened  its  exhibition 
room  on  the  7th  of  February.  The  prize  for  la  belle  culture  was  given  for 
a  Cyclamen  p6'sicum  (G.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  586,  Jig,  79.)  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  having  more  than  one  hundred  flowers  in  bloom.  A  C/undlta 
jap6nica  pasonifiora,  Amar/llis  Johns6ntt,  and  Az^ia  (ndica  received  second- 
ary premiums,  and  la  mention  honorable  was  made  by  the  council  of  several 
plants.  —  (Jour  de  la  Belgi^ue,) 

Caterpillars,  —  An  edict  is  published  annually  by  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  ordering  all  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  farmers  to  clear  off 
these  from  the  trees  twice  a  year,  viz.  before  the  25th  of  March,  and  before 
the  25th  of  April,  under  pain  of  the  infliction  of  a  certain  penalty,  deter- 
mined by  law.  —  {Bruttett,  Feb,) 

The  Bnuseli  Society  of  Flora  held  their  meeting  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, when  the  Queen  and  some  of  the  Royal  Family  were  present.  Four 
plants  are  mentioned  as  of  great  merit,  viz.  a  Provins  and  Pompone  rose, 
and  Cactus  flagellii<5rmis  and  salicomoides.  (L.)  A  tree  paeony,  and  a  number 
of  other  plants  were  exhibited,  and  mentioned  in  a  manner  honourable  to 
those  who  sent  them.  —  {Jour,  de  la  Belgique,  Feb,  1 8.) 

The  Use  of  Arsenic  as  a  Poison  for  Vermin  has  led  to  such  abuses  in  Hol- 
land, that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Amsterdam  have  offered  their  silver 
medal  for  the  best  means  of  destrovinff  vermin  without  the  use  of  that 
poison.    The  same  Society  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  proposed  a  prize  for 
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the  best  memoir  on  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Holland,  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  bestowine  it ;  and  the  same  subject  is  pro- 
rogued to  the  end  of  the  year  1827.  The  Dutch  nation,  Harte  observes, 
hs^  always  been  more  noted  as  practitioners  than  writers. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tke  Society  for  M0  Encouragemtnt  of  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Src.  m 
ihe  Itkmd  0/ Jamaica,  invite  cultivators  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  to 
send  specimens  of  any  of  them  for  examination  on  Monday  the  13th 
November  next,  for  which  prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  their  respect- 
ive merits ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  premiums  will  be  given  for  the 
best  specimens  of  honey  and  wax,  bleached  and  unbleached,  according  to 
tiieir  respective  qualities.  The  specimens  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  sent ;  but  if  bv  a  slave,  to  be  accompamed  by  a 
certificate  from  his  owner  or  overseer,  of  their  having  been  grown  in  the 
ground  of  the  individual  producing  them.  The  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the 
circulating  library  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  {Newtp.)  —  **  Perhans 

S>u  will  insert  the  above,  to  elicit  farther  information  on  the  subject.  In 
rian  Edwards's  History  of  Jamaica  you  will  find  some  account  of  the 
botanic  jnirden  in  Jamaica,  which  was  at  one  time  in  a  very  flourishing 
state."  (T.  R.  Liverpool.^ — An  account  of  this  botanic  garden,  which  no 
longer  exists  as  such,  will  be  found  in  Encyc.  of  Gard.  §  499. 

*'  The  Berberit  aqu^oUum  has  flowered  ror  six  years  past  in  the  open  gar- 
den here.    In  my  next  I  shall  send  you  some  remarks  on  it,  and  also  on 

'^  Mad&rsL  aurantiaca,  the  female  of  which  has  been  sent  to  Europe  in 
abundance,  but  the  male  plant  is  not  only  not  in  Europe,  but  not  in  any 
botanic  establishment  in  this  country  but  my  own."  — (^.  Prmc^,  lAn. 
Bot.  Gard.  N.  York,  March  5.) 

Farming  in  Sutquehanna  ^  is  very  unlike  what  it  is  in  England.   Timber 
there  is  very  valuable ;  here  it  is  an  incumbrance,  and  we  destroy  it  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.    One  of  our  labourers  ^1  cut  it  down,  chop  it 
so  small  as  to  be  manageable,  bum  it,  and  dear  off*  an  acre  in  two  weeks, 
or  less.    The  first  crop  repays  all  his  labour  in  getting  it.    This  is  all  we 
aim  at ;  and  after  the  timber  has  been  burnt  on  the  ground,  we  sow  our 
grain  and  grass  seed  without  ploughing,  and  harrow  them  in.  This  vou  will 
think  is  very  slovenly  fiurmin^.    My  estate  consists  of  a  square  of  50,000 
acres  of  excellent  land,  but  1  can  cultivate  but  a  small  part  of  it  myself.    I 
am  very  anxious  to  find  a  person  from  Europe  who  would  purchase  a  part 
of  it,  or  become  a  partner  with  me  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  concern,  so 
as  to  fiirm  on  a  large  scale.  I  am  a  native  of  this  state,  and  have  resided  six- 
teen years  here.     But  I  am  fond  of  social  life,  and  can  imagine  the  great 
advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  several  gentlemen  in  almost  every  pur- 
suit, and  more  espedtdly  in  such  situations  as  mine,  where  the  sedusion 
df  a  pastoral  life  would  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  relieved  by  society,  and 
the  company  of  persons  of  similar  feelings  with  myself..  My  exertions  relax, 
and  I  become  indolent  from  want  of  exdtement.     When  I  first  came,  all 
this  part  of  the  state  was  a  wilderness ;  it  is  now  formed  into  a  country 
containing  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  from  12,000 
to  14,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  on  my  estate.    I  have  sold 
several  lots  of  900  acres  each.    Montrose  is  our  capital;  it  is  140  m.  from 
N.York,  and  160  m.  from  Philaddphia.    A  stage  arrives  from  the  latter 
dty  thrice  a  week.    It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  rapid  in- 
tercourse between  your  country  and  this,  that  I  read  your  Gardener's  Maga- 
nne  in  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  its  publication."  —  (12.  H.  Rose,  Silver 
Lake,  Suiq.  PennsyL  Nov,  ^tk,  18S6.) 
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ENGLAND. 

American  Aloe  in  the  open  Garden, — About  eight  years  back  I  pulled 
•down  one  of  my  hot-bouses,  in  which  stood  a  large  American  aloe  -  {^Agdve 
'A}Hericdna)  known  to  be  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  It  was  in  a  box  about 
two' feet  square,  and  the  plant  was  so  large  that  I  determined  not  to  put  it 
into  the  new  house  then  building :  it  was  in  consequence  placed  alongside 
.  the  south  wall  in  a  corner  (not  expecting  it  to  live),  where  it  has  been  ever 
since,  never  having  been  watered  in  summer,  nor  matted  nor  attended  to 
in  winter,  and  it  is  now  as  vigorous  and  as  healthy  (if  not  more  so)  than 
before.  The  box  was  not  buried  in  the  ground,  and  is  now  falling  to 
pieces.  The  garden  is  about  100  yards  from  the  sea.  —  {Uoyd  H,  Banford 
Hesketk,  Gunyoh  Castle,  Abergeley,  Denbi^hireJ) 

We  shall  be  happy  to  know  the  dimensions  of  this  pknt,  and  also  whe- 
ther any,  and  what  other  exotics  have  been  tried  in  the  open  air  in  this 
seemingly  most  favourable  climate  and  situation.  Orai^ges  and  lemons 
'would  probably  succeed  as  well  as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Devoi^ire ; 
the  Loquat  (p.  254.)  would  have  a  magnificent  efiect ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  many  of  the  Australasian  plants  (p.  336;)  would  succeed,  and 
many  also  from  China  and  the  Cape.  Of  all  horticultural  amuseikients,  we 
know  few  so  interesting  as  that  of  attempting  to  acclimate,  drmore  cor- 
Siectly,  trying  the  degree  of  hardiness,  of  fine  foreign  plants. — Cond. 

Subterraneous  Irrigation  of  a  Vine^Border,  —  Mr.  Wettoti,  of  Styl^ 
House,  near  Kew  Bridge,  a  zealous  amateur  of  horticulture,  is  now  erecting 
a  pine  and  grape-house,  with  the  border  of  which  he  has  taken  more  than 
usual  pains.  This  border  is  partly  without  the  house  in  front,  and  extends 
also  within  it  under  the  pine-pit  to  the  back  wall.  The  tan  of  this  pit 
will  rest  on  fiag-stones,  supported  by  brick  piers,  by  which  means  a  stra- 
tum of  air  will  intervene  between  the  hot  tan  and  the  soil  containing  the 
roots  of  the  grapes.  This  bed  of  soil  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and,  in  order 
to  have  the  fiill  command  of  watering  it,  either  with  pure  water  or  liquid 
'manure,  a  cast-iron  pipe,  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  conducted  along  the 
bed  in  the  middte  of  the  mess  of  eet\h.  This  .pipe  is  perforated  with  a  row 
of  holes  on  each  side ;  and  into  these  holes  are  inserted  iron  tubes  of  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  dlff«rent  lengths,  from  onerfo6t  to  four  feet,  so  as 
that  their  orifices  may  deliver  the  water  regularly  through  the  whole  mass  of 
earth.  Both  ends  of  the  maiti  j^pe  terminate  in  funnels  outside  of  the 
house,  and  four  or  five  feet  above:  the  surface;  by  which  means,  when  water 
is  supplied  by  them,  there  will  be  a  pressure  equal  to  the  h^ht  of  the 
column  between  the  horiieontal  pipe  and  the  summit  of  the  fiinnel ;  which 
pressure  will  clear  out  the  small  delivery  tubes,  should  they  be  at  any  time 
partially  choked  up  by  worms  or  sediment 

However  ingenious  this  plan  may  be,  we  consider  it,  as  we  told  its  worthj 
inventor,  as  possessing  no  advantages  whatever;  for,  by  leaving  vacuities 
fi'om  the  stratum  of  air  over  the  bsd  of  soil  into  the  paths  of  the  house, 
or  rather,  by  having  the  pit  standing,  like  a  laree  box,  upon  brick  piers, 
which  may  be  effected  by  commencing  the  bricS:  walls  on  the  pavement 
constituting  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  water  could  have  been  poured  in  every 
where  at  pleasure.*  As  to  its  not, sinking  eoually  on  a  surface  liable  to  b^ 
comediy,  hard,  and  dusty,  that  evil  is  readily  obviated,  by  covering  with 
9tK  inches  of  clean  round  gravel.  Mr.  Wetton  intends  planting  vines 
against  the  bock  wall  of  this  house,  and  the  bed  under  the  pit  will  oertainl? 
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be  an  excellent  border  for  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  omitted  the 
proper  contrivances  in  the  back  wall  for  withdrawing  and  wintering 
them ;  a  practice  highly  conducive,  and  by  roost  gardeners  considered 
essential,  to  success.  —  {April,  1826.) 

The  Garden  of  the  Zoohpcid  Society  in  the  Regent t  Fark,  with  its  plant- 
ations, promenades,  aviaries,  and  sheds  for  some  of  the  more  interesting 
animals,  ponds  for  fish  and  wild  fowl,  &c.,  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  for 
public  inspection  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.  — {Newtp,)  We  hope  it  will 
be  rendered  as  accessible  to  the  public  as  the  i;oological  department  cf 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  or  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  difference 
between  a  national  and  a  copartnership  establishment  will  admit. 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  March  10. — The  following  Prizes  were 
awarded : 

For  the  best  twenty  Spring  Flowers,  either  species  or  dutinct  yarieties 
giving  preference  to  the  most  ornamental  pnoduced  in  the  open  border, 
exclusive  of  garden  Anemones,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener  to 
David  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie. 

For  the  best  twelve  single  garden  Anemones,  from  the  open  border,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Lees,  gardener  to  Miss  Scott,  Mount  Lodge,  Portobello. 

For  the  best  six  stalks  of  forced  Bhubarb,  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  gardener 
to  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart. 

For  the  best  six  Hyacinths,  in  flower-^ts  or  water-glasses,  red,  blue,  and 
white,  two  of  each,  to  Mr.  William  Milne,  gardener  at  Drum,  to  Gilbert 
Innes,  Esq.,  of  Stow. 

Several  very  fine  parcels  of  Hyacinths  were  exhibited,  and  the  Anemones 
and  other  border  flowers  sent  in  competion  were  truly  astonishing,  when 
the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  season  is  considered. 

The  model  o^  a  cast'iron  plate  for  the  steaming  of  hot-houses,  invented  by 
Mr.  Macnaughton  at  Edmonstone,  had  been  laid  before  the  council  on  the 
4th  of  January  last,  together  with  an  account  of  its  practical  utility,  and  the 
society's  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this  improvement.  At  the  same 
meetine  of  the  council,  the  plan  by  Mr.  Dick  at  Ballendean,  of  an  eco- 
nomiou  arrangement  of  forest  trees,  had  been  exhibited  and  explained ;  and 
a  medal  had  also  been  voted  to  Mr.  Dick  for  this  improved  practice.  (We 
should  be  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Dick  for  an  idea  of  his  improvement, 
unless  it  be  already  in  the  course  of  publication.) 

It  was  further  reported  from  the  council,  that  at  their  meeting  on  the 
1st  February  last,  they  had  awarded  the  London  Society's  honourary  medal, 
placed  at  their  disposal,  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton  of  Don  Nursery,  brecbin. 
for  a  communication  on  painting  fruit-tree  walls  black,  inclining  them  to 
the  horizon,  &c. ;  such  conununication  being  founded  on  experiment  and 
practice.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  council  agreed  that  the  Society's  silver 
medal  ought  to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  gardener  at  Valley- 
field,  for  ms  economical  vegetable  frame  (to  be  described  and  figured  in  our 
next  No.^  for  preserWng  the  more  delicate  culinary  plants  in  a. growing 
state  dunng  the  winter,  such  frame  having  now  been  approved  after  eight 
years'  experience. 

Coal  Smoke  and  Gas.  The  council  of  the  C.  H.  Society  have  at  present 
to  contend  with  a  company  who  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a  coal-gas 
manufactory  in  the  precincts  of  the  Warriston  Garden.  We  hope  they  will 
be  succesdul ;  for  whatever  difierence  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
effect  of  an  atmosphere  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen,  in  mixture  with  common  air,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  great  addition  of  coal  smoke  which  will  be  produced  by 
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this  manuiactory.  The  smoke  of  London  is  every  year  forcing  the  com- 
mercial gardeners  to  recede  farther  from  its  influence,  and  we  understand 
evidence  has  been  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
show  that  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  the  windows  or  small  gardens  near  the 
gas  manufactory  at  Westminster,  as  they  used  to  be  before  that  nuisance 
was  established.  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  Garden  can  speak  to  these 
points.  But,  suppo^g  it  were,  doubtful  to  what  extent  smoke  and  gas  are 
mjurious  to  plants,  surely  the  prosperity  of  a  national  establishment  like 
the  Caledonian  H.  S.*s  Garden  should  not  be  risked  by  admitting  near  it 
such  works,  when  they  might  be  erected  any  where  else.  We  regret  we  did 
not  know  before  the  publication  of  our  last  No.  that  such  a  project  was  in 
agitation,  because  in  that  case  we  should  have  requested  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  effect,  of  coal  gas  on  plants  from  all  our  readers  who  live 
near  gas-works.  Though  it  may  now  be  too  late  for  this  particular  case, 
we  request  such  of  our  readers  as  are  so  situated,  to  state  to  us  the  com- 
parative appearance  of  vegetation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  estab- 
lishments, before  and  after  their  erection.  We  should  also  be  glad  if 
some  of  our  chemical  readers  would  make  a  few  experiments.  A  cask  of 
portable  gas  might  be  placed  in  a  small  airtight  green-house  or  hot-bed 
frame,  and  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  mix  with  the  included 
air.  Plants  of  domestic  culture,  such  as  the  common  culinary  vegetables, 
and  fruit  trees ;  also  grasses,  succulents,  wild  plants,  and  exotics,  should  be 
subjected  to  this  atmosphere  for  two  or  three  months. 

Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society. — A  List  of  the  Prizes  for  1827  has  been 
sent  us ;  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  flowers  and  fruits,  we  observed  three 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  viz. : 

To  the  person  who  produces  the  best  six  sorts  of  one  year  Seedling  Fo- 
rest trees,  and  12  plants  of  each  sort ;  the  best  six  sorts  of  two  year  seed- 
ling Forest  trees,  and  12  plants  of  each  sort;  any  esteemed  Exotic  Plant, 
or  Plants  brought  to  the  naturalization  of  the  climate  of  Aberdeenshire,  the 
Society's  silver  medal. 

Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh^  lOth  March,  1827.  —  Rare  plants  which 
have  flowered  during  the  last  three  months,  as  communicated  by  Dr. 
Graham  to  Prof.  Jamieson.  Banksta  latif61ia,  and  serrdta ;  Dichorisandra 
thyrsiflora,  Eu<5nymussc4ndens,  Lipiria  sphae^'rica,  Mirb^lta  speci6sa,  Penae^a 
squam<^sa,  and  Perdlcium  brasili^nse.   (PhiL  Jour.  Mar.  1821.  p.  386.) 

The  Horticulture  and  Botany  rf  France  and  England  are  compared  by 
Mr.  Amott  of  Edinburgh,  in  Professor  Jamieson's  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal for  March  last,  and  a  very  decided  preference  is  ^ven  both  to  the  gar- 
dens and  gardeners  of  France,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view.  ^  I  have  now 
examined  various  extensive  gardens  in  France,  and  I  uniformly  find,  that 
their  gardeners  understand  more  of  botany  than  those  in  the  same  situation 
in  England.  In  Enplish  and  Scotch  gardens  there  is  scarcely  one  person  who 
can  give  the  botamcal  name  of  a  plant ;  or,  if  they  attempt  it,  it  is  ten  to  one 
a  wrong  one,  or  some  barbarous  jargon  that  they  hsvire  received  from  some 
correspondent;  andindeed,(the  botanical  gardens  and  principal  nurseries  ex- 
<3eptea,)  be  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  knows  least  of  all,  being 
eienerally  unable  to  give  the  name,  whether  English  or  Dutch."  (p.  251.) 
We  are  none  of  those  who  delight  to  foster  national  prejudices,  oi*  flatter 
any  class  of  men ;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  more  in  the  line  of  our 
duty  to  neutralize  and  humble,  in  order  to  make  way  for  truth,  and  show 
cause  for  exertion ;  but  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  Mr.  Arnott's  views 
in  this  instance  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  comparison  indeed  is  too 
indefinitely  ma<iie.  Let  Mr.  Arnott  compare  the  botanic  gardens  and  nur- 
series of  both  countries,  and  decide  as  to  them,  and  then  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  private  gardens.  Things  must  be  wonderfully  advanced  in  France 
within  the  last  seven  years,  u  the  workmen  in  private  gardens,  whether 
head-men  or  labourers,  know  half  as  much  as  the  same  classes  in  Britain. 
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But  possibly  they  may,  and  if  the3r  do,  we  should  be  glad  to  record  the  his- 
tory of  their  improvement.  We  invite  Mr.  Amott  to  fiivour  us  with  some 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  induced  to  listen  to  us  favour- 
ably, bv  the  consideration,  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is  certain  of 
being  the  means  of  improvement,  by  showing  every  practical  reader  of  this 
Magazine  the  necessi^  of  doubling  his  diligence. 

Seedi  of  the  Feather  Grassy  Stipa  penn&ta.  Some  interesting  observations 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  semination  of  these  seeds  are  given  by 
Prof.  Macvicar  of  St.  Andrews,  in  a  late  No.  of  Jamieson's  Journal.  Aftor 
illustrating  the  general  law  of  nature  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  spe- 
cies, that,  *'  in  proportion  as  the  causes  operating  to  destroy  a  species  in- 
crease, so  also  do  the  organs  and  functions  operating  to  preserve  it,*'  by 
noticing  the  slow  process  by  which  the  more  perfect  animals  and  plants,  as 
men  and  oaks,  and  worms  and  mosses,  are  increased,  he  gives  the  following 
detail  of  the  peculiar  structure  and  functions  of  the  **  feathered  arrow"  of 
the  Stlpa.  "  When  the  seed  and  its  feather-like  appearance  has  fiallen  from 
the  parent  plant,  it  enters  the  soil  vertically,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  base 
and  sulcated  part  of  the  awn  becomes  twisted,  and  the  feathered  portion 
becomes  horizontal.  In  consequence  of  which  it  is  blown  round  by  the 
autumn  winds  like  a  vane,  and  every  turn  screws  it  farther  down  into  the 
earth ;  for  the  hollows  and  ridges  wnich,  when  it  remained  upon  the  plain 
were  only  longitudinal  sulci,  have  now  given  rise  to  the  hollows  and  eleva^ 
tions,  in  a  word,  to  the  threads  of  a  screw.  Thus  it  is  moved  down,  and 
whatever  is  gained  is  prevented  from  being  undone  by  a  reverse  motion  of 
the  vane,  in  conseauence  of  the  stiff  hairs  upon  the  glume,  which  act  as  barbs. 
**  When  it  has  thus  been  worked  down  into  the  moist  soil,  the  situation 
most  &vourable  for  germinating,  the  attachment  between  the  awn  and  seed 
is  dissolved ;  for  having  drawn  up  many  when  they  were  in  this  condition, 
I  have  invariably  procured  the  awn  only,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  the 
seed.  Such  appears  to  be  the  function  of  the  '  spiral  articulated  deciduous 
awn*  of  this  interesting  species.*' — (Prof,  Jam,  PhU,  Jour,  Mar,  1827, 
p,  346.) 

We  are  happy  to  see  this  journal  greatly  increasing  in  interest,  and  we 
hope  now  that  the  rival  work  of  Dr.  Brewster  has  been  given  up,  it  will  meet 
with  that  encouragement  which  it  so  justly  merits.  The  case  of  the  two 
Edinburgh  journals  may  be  dted  as  one  of  the  few  in  which  competition 
proves  injurious  to  the  interests  of  science ;  they  were  both  admirably  and 
perhaps  equally,  well  conducted;  but  as  two  such  journals  issuing  from 
Edinburgh,  were  not  likely  to  be  adequatdy  supported  by  the  public,  both 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  one  given  in.  When 
the  public  are  puzzled  how  to  make  a  choice  between  two  objects,  they  are 
more  likely  to  choose  neither  than  both.  The  combination  of  science  with 
popular  and  practical  discussion,  and  elegant  recreation,  which  distinguished 
the  journals  of  Dr.  Brewster  and  Prof.  Jamieson,  has  probably  induct  Prof. 
Brande  to  commence  a  new  series  of  his  journal,  on  a  more  popular  plan 
than  heretofore.  We  hope  the  new  series  will  meet  with  success,  and  hail, 
as  a  favourable  omen,  the  omission  on  the  cover  of  that  silly  affectation  of 
importance,  '*  Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain."  An 
individual  is  something  as  an  authority;  but  an  institution,  or  a  society, 
little  better  than  a  phantom. 

We  observe  also,  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  bc^n  a  new  series  of  the  **  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,**  and  combined  with  it  the  '*  Annals  of  Philosophy," 
and  there  can  be  no  question  the  work  is  improved.  Two  journals  havmg 
the  same  objects  may  perhaps  be  supported  in  London,  though  not  in  Edin- 
burgh. We  heartily  wish  all  three  success.  In  our  opinion,  all  of  them 
would  be  improved  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  p^ers  on  subjects  of 
taste;  discussions  on  different  Kinds  of  beauty,  on  architectural  beauty,  on 
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that  kUd  of  beauty  which  is  called  picturesque  j  in  short,  we  should  like  to 
we  an  attempt  in  a  popular  form,  to  enable  general  readers  to  clas^fy  and 
give  the  proper  names  to  different  kinds  of  beauty  and  deformity;  beiDg 
convinced  that  till  an  individual  can  refer  every  object  that  comes  before 
him  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  expression,  (if  we  may 
so  speak.J  tie  has  little  chance  of  arriving  at  truth  in  natters  of  taste. 
Every  object  considered  at  any  time,  or  in  any  age  or  country,  beautiful  or 
otherwise,  will  be  found  so  in  reference  to  particulHr  states  of  the  mind, 
country,  and  social  improvement;  consequently,  with  reference  to  these 
states,  there  must  be  a  great  many  diSerent  kinds  and  de^ees  of  beauty. 
Now,  to  be  able  to  class  these,  and  assign  the  proper  rank  to  each,  is  to  have 
arrived  at  just  criticism  in  matters  of  taste.  Another  improvement  which 
we  would  suggest  for  a  popular  journal,  is  the  devotion  of  a  department  to 
queries  and  answers.  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  professes  to  be  adapted  for  the 
"  highest  classes,"  and  if  he  could  by  such  a  department  in  his  new  series, 
lead  them  into  that  species  of  intercommunication,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully done  by  the  editor  of  the  ' 
Mechanic's  Marine,  he  would  con-  .  . 
fer  a  great  additional  interest  on  his  <  I 
work,  and  perhaps  render  it  as  useful  f 
among  the  highest  classes,  as  the  Me-  , 
chanic*s  Magazine  b  among  mechanics  ? 

andgeneral  readers !>ince  the  above  « 

was  printed,  another  number  of  Dr.  ' 
Brewster's  journal  is  advertised :  all  : 
we  have  room  to  say  is,  that  it  is  as  " 
deserving  of  encouragement  ai  Prof 
Jamieson's,  and  by  many  considered 
the  most  interesting  of  the  two.  God 
■ave  them  all  1 

The  Aracacha  {fig.  Sfi.),  is  in  ex- 
cellent health  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  and  was  exposed  to  all  wea- 
thers for  four  months  during  last  sum- 
mer. One  plant  of  it  was  brought  originally  from  Bogota,  via  Trinidad, 
•everal  years  back,  and  some  others  from  JamaicB  tburteen  months  ago.— 
CS.Af.,J^rf,  2B.  1827.) 

IRELAND. 

The  Bottrkhia  pimpiniia.—A  beetle,    (A.   87.), 

S7     j^  which  in  its  larva  state  destroys  tne  young 

gf^  mC  shooU  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  is  making 
1V^  y  havoc  OD  the  plantations  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  eegs  are  hatched  under  the  old 
bark,  and  In  the  month  of  May,  when  pines  and  firs  make 
their  young  shoots,  the  larva  or  grub  inserts  itself  into 
thdr  base,  nearly  at  where  the  new  growth  proceed  from 
the  old  wood,  (J^.  8S.  a,)  and  works  upwards,  till  it  finds 
its  way  out  at  the  extiemity,  b.  The  Scotch  pine  is 
much  more  obnoxious  to  this  insect  than  the  spruce  fir, 
and  as  it  attacks  the  leading  shoots  in  common  with  the 
others,  if  the  trees  survive,  they  are  seldom  worth  much 
as  timber.  But  the  trees  frequently  die,  and  as  in  that 
state  they  offer  a  very  favourable  nidus  for  the  eggs  of  a 
fiiture  breed  of  larva,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  cut 
down  and  remove  them.  This  is  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  as  a  mitigation  or  check  to  this  spreading 
eviU  —  (fr.  Farm.  Jotir.  Dec.  23.  1826.) 
A  A    2 
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The  Irish  Yew,  Fune^and  Broom.  —  "  Sir, — Relative  to  the  Irish  yew, 
furze,  and  broom,  to  which  you  directed  my  attention  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  (p.  241.),  I  have  to  inform  you  that  they  can  all  be  had  in  abund- 
ance at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Harvey,  Comber,  near  Belfast.  In  a  letter 
I  had  from  him,  dated  MiM*ch  the  9th,  he  says,  <  I  presume  the  upright  yew, 
as  we  call  it,  is  what  Mr.  Loudon  means  by  the  Irish  vew.  If  so,  I  think  I 
have  more  good  plants  of  it  than  any  other  individual  in  the  kingdom,  and 
could  send  a  parcel  to  London  by  the  steamer  any  week.  I  have  the  woolly 
poded  broom,  and  very  woolly  it  is.  I  call  it  free  broom,  from  its  rapid  and 

great  growth,  assuming  quite  the  appearance  of  a  tree.   I  have  had  it  grow 
ere  from  the  seed  in  foiu*  years  fifteen  feet  high,  covering  a  large  space, 
and  the  stems  as  thick  as  mv  arm.' 

*^  I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny  is  well  supplied  with 
the  above  plants,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  establish- 
ment, although  it  has  been  lone  pre-eminent  for  variety  and  quantity. 
Toole,  Simpson,  Grimwood,  and  Livingstone  of  Dublin,  the  Ballybeg  Nur- 
sery, Keams  of  Dundalk,  and  Lindsay  of  Belfast,  are  celebrated  for  ever- 
greens ;  but  the  remote  part  of  the  country  to  which  for  these  eighteen 
months  I  have  been  confined,  prevents  me  speaking  particularly  as  regards 
their  present  stock. 

"  The  Irish  yew  is  properly  called  the  Florence-court  yew,  from  its 
having  been  originally  found  there.  Florence-court  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  When  I  last  called  there, 
(about  three  years  ago)  my  friend,  Mr.  William  Young,  the  gardener, 
pointed  out  the  mother  plant  in  a  shrubbery  near  the  Court.  The  furze  is 
named  in  collections  Ulex  Europse^'us,  var.  stricta :  it  is  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  county  of  Down.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  nurseryman  just  mentioned, 
pointed  out  to  me  one  of  its  habitats  adjoining  Mount  Stewart,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  —  Yours  truly, 

"  Ja.  Fraseh.'* 
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Regent  Street,  March  6.— Read,  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  Stothart,  one 
of  the  under-gardeners  at  Chiswick,  on  the  mode  of  forcing  rhubarb,  as  prac- 
tised there.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rich  soil  the  beginning  of  April.  The  plants 
are  allowed  sufficient  room  to  attain  a  considerable  size  dunng  the  summer 
and  in  autumn,  when  they  have  began  to  leave  off  growing,  they  are  taken 
up  and  potted  in  pots  not  much  larger  than  what  are  sufficient  to  hold  the 
roots,  and  two,  three,  or  more,  put  in  a  pot  according  to  its  size.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  till  they  are  removed  to  the  forcing  house. 
This  IS,  perhaps,  as  easy  a  mode  of  Rowing  and  forcing  rhubarb  ^s  any  in 
practice.  A  great  advantage  of  raising  the  plants  from  seed  is,  that  the 
roots  befaig  more  like  those  of  carrots  than  the  roots  of  plants  obtained  by 
division,  several  of  them  can  be  got  into  one  pot;  the  buds  are  also 
stronger.  Mr.  Knight  has  shown  {Hart,  Trans,  vol.  iii.  and  E.  of  G.  {  4024  ) 
that  very  little  earth  is  necessary  in  the  pot.  The  provision  for  the  leaves 
being  already  pi  the  roots,  only  requires  heat  and  water  for  its  developement. 

Exhibited.  A  new  seedling  Camaiia,  from  the  Comte  de  Vande's  garden 
at  Bayswater,  the  colour  that  of  the  Waratdh,  but  darker;  also  some  other 
Cameitas,  and  a  plant  of  the  White  Primula  sinensis.  A  dried  specimen 
of  the  Rose  of  Jencho,  fi-om  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  is  one  of  the  Crucif^ra,  nearly  allied  toThlaspi 
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vii.Anast&dcahi^rochibiticaCj^.  89.ii.)k  a  hardy  annuBl,  a  native  of  the 
Levant.    U  grr — 

the  Red  Sea, 

Pale8dDe,uuln  > 

Cairo,    in    SBI  B 

place*.  The«a  ( 

are  ligneouH,  i  ' 

the  peculiar 

pennnce 


thej  preaent,  i 
which   haa  gn 


of  rose  (j%.  , 
arises  from  th 
beiim  blown  i 
of  the  soUbef_._ 

they  have  bt^n  to  wither.  When  the  plant  is  taken  up  green,  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  it  may  be  preserved  toi  several  years ;  and  it 
if  said  iT  the  root  be  afterwards  put  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  the  budi 
of  the  flowers  will  swell,  open,  and  iqipear  as  if  newly  taken  out  of  the 
wound.  [Mart,  MM.  Dkt.)  The  specimen  eihibited  was  collected  at 
Bushire,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Per^an  Gulf,  lat.  28°  N.,  by  Lieut, 
Roe,  R.  N.,  a  most  active  and  enterprising  naturalist,  who  has  added  many 
new  spedes  from  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lambert. 
It  is  one  of  die  largest  ever  seen  in  Englnnd. 

March  90.  Read,  an  account  of  varieties  of  the  Apple  which  have  been 
found  to  succeed  in  Ross-shire,  latitude  51°  Si'  N.,  by  Sir  George  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S.  j  and  one  upon  the  best  mode  of  raising  Seedling 
Fruit  Trees,  in  aLetter  to  the  Secretary,  by  Mr.  W,  Weissenbom,  of  Weimar. 
This  letter  is  a  tramletion,  with  variations,  of  a  paper  by  Giovanelli,  which 
originally  appeared  in  a  Tyrol  journal,  from  whence  it  was  copied  into  a 
Vienna  newsp^>er,  and  sent  us,  from  the  latter  source,  by  Mr.  Ranch,  jun. 
of  LaxembouTE.  It  is  an  idle  speculation  of  a  person  very  ignorant  in 
v^etable  physiolocy.  Having  succeeded  in  reversing  a  grafted  tree,  so  that 
what  was  the  top  has  become  the  roots,  the  original  stock  and  a  part  of 
what  vras  the  saon  ia  cut  off,  leaving  the  shoots  produced  by  the  sdon  as 
root  and  ton.  Seeds  from  the  fruits  of  the  tree  so  obtained,  it  is  con- 
jectured, will  produce  fruits  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent,  and  save  the 
trouble  of  grafting,  &c.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  man  may  become 
taller  by  walking  across  a  room  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  a  better 
Christian  by  crawling  to  church  on  his  hands  a^d  feet. 

Dwtr^vted.  —  Seeds  of  Tetn^6niB  cxp&nsa,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Society.  Rampion  and  White  Silesia  Lettuce,  from  Messrs,  Beck  and  Co. 
Guernsey  Parsnip,  from  Mr.  Hugh' Ronalds,  F.H.  S.  Celeri  Rave,  from 
M.  Vilmorin,  C,M.H.S.  Cuttinea  of  Byson-Wood  Russet  Apple,  from  John 
Rigden  Neame,  Esq.  F.H.S. ;  and  Siberian  Bitter  Sweet  Apple,  from  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F,R.S-  &c.  [^resident. 

Exhibited.  — Flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Hand  Tree  of  Mexico,  in  spirits, 
by  Sir  C.  M.  BurreU,  Bart.  MJ>.,  F.H.S.  The  centre  of  a  decayed  Cedar 
tree,  from  Charles  Worthington,  Esq.  F.H.S  A  plant  in  flower  of  an 
Amar^lli),  resembling  A.  acuminata,  from  the  Brazils ;  and  a  lUbston  Hppin, 
from  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.H.S.  A  plant  in  ilowcr  of  a  Seedling  Cam^ta, 
from  the  Corote  de  Vandes,  F.H.S.  Plants  in  flower  of  four  sorts  of 
Camdlim,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckingham,  Flowers  of  Hdves 
CSsi  and  Choriz&na  Henchmannt,  from  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart.  F,H.S. 
Flowers  of  four  seedling  Camelltar,  from  Mr.  George  Press,  gardener  to 
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Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  the  Str^)ed  and  White  Camilla, 
from  plants  which  had  stood  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  the  Gfoldworth 
nursery  at  Woking,  by  Mr,  Donald,  F.H.S.  It  appears  that  the  striped 
Camilla,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  is  also  one  of  the  hardiest  sorts. 
Mr.  Donald  sent  us,  several  times  in  the  course  of  last  Mrinter,  blossoms  of 
four  varieties  which  have  endured  the  open  air  with  him  for  the  last  three 
winters,  remaining  in  flower  from  November  till  April ;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
the  Camilla  will  ultimately  become  one  of  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
as  common  as  the  vari^ated  holly  or  Portugal  laurel.  From  what  we  have 
seen  at  Wortley  Hall  and  other  places,  we  have  little  doubt  this  will  be  the 
case ;  and  we  would  suggest  that  wherever  there  are  spare  plants  of  Cam^lto, 
and  indeed  of  house  exotics  of  any  kind,  that  they  should  be  tried  among 
masses  or  groups  of  other  shrubs,  or  under  deciduous  trees,  where  the  soU 
is  very  dry,  either  naturally  or  by  art.  A  soathem  exposure  is  of  much  less 
consequence  than  a  dry  soil,  and  a  situation  surrounded  by  bushes,  or  pro- 
tected from  perpendicular  cold  and  north  and  east  winds,  by  trees.  Cold 
drying  winds,  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  sun*s  rays,  and  hoar  frost,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  injury  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  seedling  CamSltdv  of  Mr.  Press  are  described  in  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Burnard :  —  "  Dear  Sir,  —  I  mentioned  to  you  sometime  ago  that 
Mr.  Press  of  Hornsey  had  raised  a  number  of  seedling  Cam^ias  from  seeds 
saved  from  a  plant  of  the  semi-double  red,  impregnated  by  the  single 
white.    The  five  following  are  now  in  bloom :  — 

"  1.  Gray*$  Invincible  CamSlTvd,  White  ground,  striped  with  pink, 
upwards  of  5  inches  in  diameter,  very  double,  the  finest  of  all  Cam^lltox. 

*'  2.  Rosa  mundi  C.  White  ground,  beautifully  spotted  and  striped  with 
crimson,  in  the  way  of  a  good  York  and  Lancaster  rose :  a  well  formed 
double  flower,  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

"  s.  Presit  Single  Red  C,  Larger  than  the  single  white,  and  very 
brilliant. 

^  4.  ^nsle  striped  and  dotted  C.  A  clear  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  small  dots ;  a  very  large  and  beautifiil  flower. 

"  5.  Press's  Eclipse  C,  A  clear  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes,  superior 
in  the  beauty  of  its  form  to  the  double  white,  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

^  I  understand  the  best  judges  consider  these  flowers  as  the  finest  that 
have  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  said  the  Fellows  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  were  quite  ravished  with  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  in  greater  request  than  any  of  the  varieties  now  in  the  nur- 
series. I  hope  justice  will  be  done  to  the  extraordinary  merit  and  good 
fortune  of  Mr.  Press,  who  is  really  an  excellent  gardener,  as  his  superb 
Magn6lMU,  pines  in  fruit  eveiy  month  in  the  year,  grapes  and  peaches  now 
nearly  ripe,  and,  indeed,  all  his  other  articles,  evidently  show. 

**  Yours  truly, 

*^  Formosa  Cottage,  HoUoway,  April,  IS n,  "  J.  P.  Burnard/* 

» 

Also  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  —  A  plant  in  flower  of  H^m^thus 
multiflorus,  sent  from  Sierra  Leone  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  a  new  species,  col- 
lected at  Delagoa  Bay,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Forbes.  Red  and  White 
Primula  Sinensis.  Rose  Warat^  Camdlia,  brought  from  China  by  Mr. 
John  Damper  Parks.  Forced  asparagus,  raised  in  open  beds  by  side  linings 
of  dung,  as  practised  in  Denmark ;  an  excellent  plan,  producing  very  strong 
shoots,  uncontaminated  with  the  rfuik  flavour  so  generally  communicated 
to  asparagus,  sea  kale,  and  rhubarb,  when  forced  by  covering  with  rank 
horse-dung. 

April  3.  —  Read,  an  account  of  a  method  of  obtaining  strawberry  plants 
for  forcing,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Diack,  of  Mile  End,  near  Aberdeen ;  and 
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upon  the  culUvation  of  twining  kidney  beans  for  forcing,  by  the  Rev 
George  Swayne,  C.M.H.S. 

DittributedL  —  Seeds  of  B^trave  rouse  de  Castelnaudary,  Laitue  im- 
p^riale,  andOknon  blanc  hitif,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  C.M.H.S.  Black  delicate 
Turnip,  and  Early  Knob  Celery,  from  Mr.  John  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 
Cuttings  of  Beurree  d'Arembera  Pear,  from  Captain  de  Couteur,  C.M.H.S. ; 
and  Bascomb  Mystery  Apple,  from  Mr.  John  Bridgman,  F.H.S. 

April  nth.  Head  a  paper  on  destroying  the  aphides  on  peach  trees  by 
tobacco-water,  from  Sir  Gr.  S.  Mackenzie.  Notice  was  given  of  the  Society^ 
intention  to  send  medals  to  the  provincial  societies,  to  be  by  them  be- 
stowed according  to  merit ;  a  veiy  proper  measure,  because  it  will  extend 
the  feeling  of  co-operation,  fraternity,  and  unity  of  purpose,  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  a  cause,  which,  unlike  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  certain  other  societies,  admits  of  no  dispute  as  to  its  utility  and 
moral  innocence.  We  would  push  the  idea  two  moves  farther,  ana  send 
medals  for  a  similar  purpose  to  our  colonial  societies,  and  exchange  them 
with  the  similar  establishments  of  other  nations  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  universal  sympathy  of  feeling  which  this  would  produce,  and  the  real 
benefits  to  soaety  which  would  nave  a  tendency  to  be  the  result,  are  de- 
lightful to  contemplate.  A  few  handsome  house-plants,  and  some  bouquets 
of  narcissi,  hyacinths,  Persian  tulips,  remarkable  for  their  black  bottoms, 
garden  anemones,  double-blossomed  whin,  &c.  were  on  the  table.  An 
Irish  variety  of  the  common  garden  anemone  was  remarked  as  a  fine  showy 
flower,  and  is  well  worth  asking  for  from  the  garden  by  the  unstarred  fel- 
lows, and  purchasing  from  the  nurseries  by  the  others. 

Ckuwick  Garden. — Some  of  our  readers  have  reminded  us  of  our 
promised  critique  on  this  garden,  and  seem  to  hint  that  we  may  have 
changed  our  mind  on  the  subject.  But,  no !  Every  visit  we  make 
strengthens  the  opinion  of  it  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  expressed : 
for  instance,  we  were  there  a  few  days  ago,  admiring  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  orchideous  epiphytes.  Cape  bulbs,  pits  of  pine-apples,  forced  straw- 
berries and  figs,  a  pond  preparing  for  aquatics,  and  the  American  eagle, — all 
very  good  in  their  way,  but  most  improper  as  main  objects,  while  there  is 
no  vinery  for  proving  the  different  sorts  of  vines,  and  no  wall  devoted  to 
try  their  comparative  hardiness.  Had  a  proper  plan  and  system  of  ma- 
nagement been  adopted,  the  grand  leading  objects  of  general  utility  would 
have  been  first  attended  to,  and  hot-houses,  for  pine-apples,  dumpy  orchid^, 
and  other  objects  of  luxury,  botanical  curiosity,  or  petty  detail,  kept 
.  subordinate.  As  to  growing  pines,  and  forcing  strawberries  and  figs,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  we  think  it  ridiculous. 

To  the  plan  of  the  garden  we  shall  return  as  soon  as  we  can  find 

leisure.    The  necessary  sketches  to  illustrate  our  ideas  have  been  ensraved 

.  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  throw  them  away.    In  the 

mean  time,  in  case  there  should  be  a  chance  of  our  opinion  doing  any  good, 

we  submit  the  following  general  outline  of  our  scheme  of  reformation. 

1.  The  present  plan  is  so  bad,  that  it  cannot  be  improved  on,  but  must 
be  totally  obliterated. 

2.  In  order  to  obliterate  the  plan  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  as  much 
of  the  stock  of  plants  as  can  be  spared,  including  all  duplicates,  most  of  the 
pines,  and  many  of  the  purely  botanical  plants,  should  be  sold,  by  auction 
or  otherwise. 

5.  The  Arboretum  should  be  formed  as  a  belt,  combined  with  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  arranged  in  the  natural  manner,  as  suggested 
p.  302. 

4.  The  walk  within  this  belt,  we  think,  should  be  a  perfect  circle ;  but  it 
may  be  a  square,  or  wavy. 
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5.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  circle  should  be  a  walled  square  of  two  acres,  in 
hich  should  be  included  all  the  frames,  pits,  hot-houses,  sheds,  gardeners' 

lodges,  and  head-gardener*s  office. 

6.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  square  in  the  centre,  and  the 
circular  walk,  should  be  divided  by  walks  radiating  from  the  square  into  de- 
partments for  hardy  fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  experiments,  flowers,  &c. 

7.  A  broad  border  of  showy  flowers,  roses,  and  shrubs  of  culture,  should 
accompany  the  inner  margin  of  the  circular  walk ;  and  evergreen  hedges 
may  separate  this  and  the  radiating  borders  from  tlie  interior  compartments. 

8.  The  hot-houses,  buildings.  Sec.  to  be  erected  in  the  square  by  degrees, 
beginning  with  the  more  important. 

9.  One  main  entrance  and  a  lodge  there,  but  no  other  buildings,  except- 
ing in  the  central  square. 

10.  A  system  of  wells,  or  sunk  tubs,  established  throughout  the  grounds, 
supplied  from  the  spring,  sympathetically,  if  the  expression  be  allowed ;  by 
which  means  the  water  in  all  of  them  would  stand  at  the  same  level,  the 
aquatics  in  the  natural  system  would  be  provided  for  in  their  appropriate 
places,  and  every  part  of  the  garden  might  be  watered  by  hand,  at  the  least 
possible  trouble  and  expence. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  —  a  simple  and  grand  general  effect ;  an 
appearance  of  being  complete  from  the  first,  because  aJl  the  unfinished 
works  would  be  Mrithni  the  square ;  less  walling,  and  fewer  walks,  than  by 
the  present  plan ;  better  adaptation  for,  and  much  less  expence  of,  general 
management,  in  consequence  of  concentration,  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  plan  which  we  suggested  in  1825,  in  the 
E,  of  Gard,  2d  edit.  6  7507),  and  which  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  execute,  even  at  the  expence  of  obliterating  the 
present  walls  and  walks. 

We  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and 
as  affording  a  source  of  income  for  the  garden,  the  publication  of  their 
Transactions  in  8vo.,  and  without  coloured  engravings,  by  which  means 
they  would  be  got  up  at  a  trifle,  compared  to  what  they  cost  at  present, 
and  sell  more  extensively,  and  the  saving  might  be  applied  to  the  garden. 
As  we  shall  elsewhere  show,  the  present  style  of  getting  up  the  Society's 
publications  is  in  the  very  worst  taste ;  for  that  must  certainly  be  the  worst 
which' is  the  least  calculated  to  gain  the  end  in  view. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any  great  improvement  will  take  place  in 
this  Society  which  is  not  the  result  of  necessity.  Some  reformation 
has  already  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  defalcation  of  the  under- 
secretary, and  the  want  of  funds;  but  a  great  and  radical  change  must  be 
effected  before  the  Society  and  the  garden  can  be  established  on  a  permanent 
footing.  We  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  garden,  which,  as  a  work  of 
design,  we  consider  disgraceful  to  the  country ;  and  as  many  of  the  Fellpws 
of  the  Society  as  are  of  our  opinion  will  do  weU  to  agitate  the  subject  where- 
ever  and  whenever  they  think  good  will  be  the  result.  The  progress  of 
opinion  is  slow  but  sure ;  and  that  its  power  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
remodelling  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  we  have  not  a  doubt. 


Art.  IV.     Provincial  Horticuliural  and  Florist  Societies. 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Newcastle-ttpoHfTyne  held 
their  General  Meeting  on  the  9th  ofMarch^  when  the  f (blowing  Frizes  were 
awarded: — For  the  best  dish  of  Dessert  Pears,  the  silver  medal,  and  for 
the  best  six  heads  of  Purple  Spring  Broccoli,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cook,  gardener  at  T.  W.  Beaumont's,  Esq.,  Bradley-Hall ;  for  the 
best  dish  of"  Dessert  Apples,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  gar- 
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dener  at  Matthew  Bell's,  Esq.,  Woolsineton ;  and  for  the  best  dish  of 
Brassdls  Sprouts,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Turnbull,  gardener  at 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ogle's,  Kirkley-Hall.  Some  fine  Hyacinths,  Bo^uet  Tendre 
or  Waterloo,  Henrietta  Wilhelmina,  Violet  Fonc^,  Porcellahfte  Sceptre, 
General  Blucher,  and  Pure  d'Or,  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Bl^tta  Tanker- 
vlUdp,  in  fall  flower,  were  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Clatice,  of 
Fenham.  A  large  and  various  collection  of  seeds  of  new  vegetables,  and 
cuttings  of  new  varieties  of  finiit  trees,  having  been  received  by  the  secre- 
taries fix>m  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  were  distributed  to  the 
members  present.  Some  Ribston  Pippins  were  exhibited  from  the  garden  of 
Henry  Collingwood,  Esq.,  of  Chirton,  which  had  been  preserved  by  being 
buried  in  the  earth :  they  were  in  fine  condition,  and  uncommonly  firm. 
Several  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  intended  to  have  been  sent  for 
exhibition,  did  not  arrive  in  time,  from  the  roads  being  blown  up  by  the 
late  storm.  The  meeting  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended^  {New^ 
cattle  Cour.) 

The  Tamworth  FhriiU*  Society^  now  establishing,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Buck,  F.H.S.,  of  Elford,  near  Lichfield,  intend  holding 
meetings  twice  a  year :  the  first  in  spring,  for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses ; 
and  the  second  in  autumn,  for  carnations,  piccotees,  melons,  and  gooseber- 
ries. Some  judicious  observations  on  the  advantages  which  are  likely  to 
result  from  this  Society  to  gentlemen,  gardeners,  and  cottagers,  have  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  B.,  fi'om  which  we  can  only  spare  room  at  present  for  the 
following  extract : — 

'*  The  premiums  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  surrounding  cultivators,  by 
exciting  an  amicable  competition ;  improvements .  in  cottage  and  fanners' 
gardens  will  rapidly  advance,  and  social  and  friendly  intercourse  for  infor- 
mation and  instruction  be  more  effectually  promoted.  We  contemplate 
numerous  advantages  to  arise  firom  such  a  society,  and  hope  the  irihabitante 
of  the  neighbourhood  will  give  encouragement  to  it,  as  having  for  its  object 
what  is  truly  usefiil  and  ornamental ;  what  will  combine  rational  gratifica- 
tion with  innocent  recreation;  alleviate  the  hours  of  care  and  sorrow,  by 
agreeable  occupation  with  objects  of  never-ending  interest ;  lighten  the 
weight,  and  shorten  the  period,  allotted  for  toilsome  labour;  mitigate 
affliction,  and  not  only  renovate  and  improve  our  health,  but  preserve  it 
in  that  state.  Many  of  our  gardens,  instead  of  being  unprofitable  and 
unsightiy,  will  become  neat,  pleasing,  and  pay  an  ample  recompense  for  our 
attention,  time,  and  labour ;  and,  finally,  prove  a  source  of  the  greatest 
gratification  and  pleasure  to  ourselves,  families,  and  friends.  Being  enriched 
and  ornamented  by  usefiil  and  profitable  objects,  they  will  read  a  lesson  of 
industry  to  those  who  have  usually  spent  meir  time  in  slovenliness,  folly, 
and  bad  habits.  The  richer  inhabitants,  by  joining  the  society,  may 
facilitate  its  views,  and  greatly  assist  the  more  humble,  either  by  advice, 
instructions,  premiums,  or  by  distributing  plants." 

The  Evetham  Flower  and  Fruit  Society,  now  establishing,  have  issued  a 
prospectus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

'*  Every  institution  which  has  in  view  the  promotion  of  friendship,  the 
benefit  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  improvement  of  a  country,  merits 
patronage  and  approbation.  Whether  the  formation  of  a  flower  and  fruit 
society  can  aid  these  important  objects,  to  the  unreflecting  mind  ma^ 
appear  doubtful,  but  the  more  minute  enquirer  will  not  hesitate  to  admit 
the  fact.  Man  needs  amusement ;  if  he  cannot  procure  real,  he  will  pur- 
chase imaginary,  pleasures.  Excite  in  him  a  love  for  the  works  of  creation, 
and  you  not  only  solace  his  mind  and  employ  his  leisure  hours,  but  improve 
his  taste  and  strengthen  his  judgment:  animate  his  exertions  with  the 
prospect  of  reward,  and  you  will  not  only  behold  itature  herself  improved 
by  his  care,  but  gaining  fresh  admirers.  *  even  as  beauty  fascinates  moi^e 
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when  attired  in  elegant  simplicity,  than  when  covered  with  raes.'  The 
success  of  his  endeavours  not  only  awakens  curiosity,  but  suppliesnis  tables 
with  new  and  delicious  fruits,  and  makes  his  parterres  (too^&equently  filled 
with  inferior  flowers)  shine  resplendent  with  new  varieties  of  the  most 
beautify  tints  and  fragrance, .  thereby  benefiting  his  neighbourhood  and 
enriching  his  country ;  for  every  advancement  in  art  or  commerce,  nature 
or  philosophy,  gives  additional  lustre  to  a  nation's  renown." 

The  exnibitions  will  be  held  at  Mr.  Mayfield's,  Northwick  Arms  Inn, 
Evesham. 


Art.  V.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

*'  The  past  winter  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  many  years.    During  the  month  of  February,  and  the  first 
fortnight  of  March,  we  have  been  very  scantily  supplied  with  vegetables ; 
in  February,  coleworts  were  sold  for  firom  10#.  to  14x.  a  dozen  bunches; 
mushrooms,  ex.  and  7i.  a  pottle ;  and  broccoli,  from  6s,  to  12#.  per  bunch. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  our  Market  has  been  better  supplied;  and 
April  coming  in  free  fi'om  frosty  mornings,  has  brought  vegetation  very 
forward,  and  presented  a  fair  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fiiiit.    In  the 
first  week  in  April,  hot-house  grapes  were  brought  to  market  by  Mr.  Brefett, 
of  Barnes,  near  Mortlake,  and  were  sold  from  20f.  to  50s »  per  lb.  according 
to  their  quality.    Forced  strawberries  are  now  coming  in  abundantly,  and 
these  ana  other  forced  articles  are  selling  pretty  nearly  at  the  prices  mention- 
ed in  the  table  in  your  EncyclopcBiUa  {ofG.§75l4),    There  have  been  some 
jars  of  preserved  green  peas  from  Holland  in.  the  market,  a  thing  not  known 
till  last  winter.    The  peas  are  gathered  in  autumn  when  nearly  ripe,  shelled, 
put  in  small  glass  bottles  which  have  been  previously  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur, and  buried  five  or  six  feet  deep  in  dry  earth ;  so  at  least  I  am  told  by 
a  German  gardener.    They  are  sellmg  as  low  as  Ss.  a  quart,  but  are  only 
fit  for  8te¥^ng  or  soups."  — {J,G.y  April  lOM.) 


Art.  VI.     Calls  at  Suburban  Gardens* 

Gunnershury  House,  Major  Morrison,  May  4. 18S6. — ^This  is  a  very  hand- 
some villa,  on  a  bank  slopmg  to  the  south-east,  commanding  extensive  views 
towards  London,  and  over  the  Surrey  hills.  The  house  is  a  plain  but  elegant 
structure ;  a  conservatory  is  attached  to  it,  and  in  front  there  is  a  terrace 
walk,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  features  of  the 
place ;  it  would  be  improved  by  appropriate  architectural  terminations,  such 
as  alcoves,  porticoes,  or  covered  seats.    Advantage  is  taken  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  clear  water,  to  form  a  covered  bath,  supplied  hy  a  grotesque  cas> 
cade,  within  the  building ;  the  basin  of  the  bath  forms  the  reservoir  of  a 
jet  on  a  lower  level,  from  which  issues  a  stream  led  along  a  pebbly  bed,  to 
a  considerable  piece  of  water,  which  in  the  views  from  the  house  occupies 
with  excellent  effect  what  painters  call  the  middle  distance.     There  are 
.  many  extensive  and  agreeable  walks,  through  well  wooded  scenery ;  some 
large  and  lofty  trees,  and  fine  American  shrubs.     But  the  kitchen-garden 
here  is  what  for  some  years  past  has  excited  the  great  interest,  from  the 
superior  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple,  by  Mr.  William  Johnston  Shen- 
.  nan.    He  grows  them  both  in  pits  heated  by  tan  and  dung,  without  flues  or 
steam-pipes ;    and  also  in  hot-houses  along  with  grapes.    In  one  houses 
erected  last  summer,  the  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  flues  and  steam  jointly, 
.  in  the  following  manner :  A  vault  is  formed  under  the  platform  on  which 
the  plants  are  to  stand,  in  which  a  flue  is  carried  round.      Over,  the 
furnace  to  this  flue  is  a  small  iron  boiler  (Jig.  90.)  with  a  copper  cover 
from  which  a  pipe  of  2  or  3  feet  in  length,  conveys  the  steam  to  the  vault. 
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where  it  rather  TemaiM  and.  condenses,  or  is  let  out  by  difierent  opeaings 
in  the  brick-wot^t,  to  fill  the  atmosphete  of  the  bouse.  The  boiler  requires 
little  or  no  attention,  brang  supplied  by  a  pipe  (n)  communicatiDg  with  a 


pond  in  the  pleasure  ground ;  a  float  in  the  boiler  {b)  operates  like  a  cont- 
mon  ballcoch, in  relating  the  supply;  near  the.main  pipe  (c) there  is  a 
Eafety  valve  {d\  and  a  manhole  for  cleaning  ont  eediment.  The  cover  is 
very  judiciously  coated  over  with  clay  (e)  to  retain  the  heat.    The  pine 

Slants  over  the  vaults  are  set  in  tan,  merely  to  retain  the  pots  in  an  equa- 
te decree  of  moisture.  Another  flue  is  conducted  along  the  front  of  the 
house  CO  heat  its  atmosphere,  and  thus,  by  means  of  steam  and  smoke 
jointly,  Mr.  Shennan  keeps  up  that  powerfiil  d^ree  of  heat  and  moisture, 
which  is  evidently  thepnncipal  cause  of  the  extraordinary,  and  we  might 
say,  unequalled  luxuriance  of  his  plants.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  turfy  loam  and  rotten  dung;  but  we 
hope,  by  and  by,  Mr.  Shennan  will  speak  for  himself  on  this  subject. 

In  the  open  garden  we  observed  a  very  early  variety  of  pea,  resembling 
the  frame  sort,  but  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  seed  was  obtained  from 
a  Freni^hman,  tbrmerly  gardener  to  General  Dumourier,  at  Ealing.  An- 
other early  dwarf  varietv  was  procured  from  Guernsey.  But  the  most  valu- 
able  culinary  crop  which  we  observed,  was  a  plantation  of  early  emperor 
cabbage,  most  of  which  were  headed,  and  one  plant  eminently  lo,  which 
Mr.  $.  intends  keeping  for  seed.  We  have  little  doubt  from  what  we  have 
seen  here,  and  at  Mr.  Greig's  at  Islington,  and  other  places,  that  the  early 
emperor  is  the  best  early  variety  of  cabbage  at  present  in  use ;  and  we 
would  BUQtest  to  gardeners  to  recommend  it  to  cottagers  as  a  substitute  for 
the  early  Upsal,  early  York,  and  other  common  varieties.  Mr.  S.  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  growing  the  orange,  of  which  there  is  a  line  show 
in  the  conservatory.  With  Cactus  speciiSsue,  and  speciosfsumus,  Erythrfaa, 
crista  gfilla,  and  various  other  plants,  he  is  also  eminently  successful. 

l¥iImoeiJruUgarden,Iilewort/i,Mayll.lB26.  This  immense  horticultura 
establishment  conststsof  upwards  of  so  acres,  indifferent  gardens,  attached 
and  detached,  and  surrounded  for  the  most  part  by  good  waHs.  Thegroundi 
arewhollyoccupied  by  fruit  trees,  fruit  shrubs,  and  strawberries;  for,  with  the 
exception  ot  tart  rhubarb,  Mr.  W.  cultivates  no  culinary  v^etables.  TTie 
rhubarb  he  was  the  first  to  bring  to  market  about  eleven  years  ago;  he 
now  sends  a  waggon  load  at  a  time,  and  believes  there  may  be  100  acret 
under  that  crop  in  the  nnghbonrhood  of  London ;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
important  public  and  private  advantage*  which  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  novelties. of  use  or  beauty  into  commerce.  A  similar  remark  mav 
be  applied  to  "  Wilmot's  superb"  strawberrv,  of  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
there  are  exteni^ve  plantadons  here;  orders  are  still  executing,  tnou^ 
the  plants  are  coming  mto  flower :  in  two  years  it  will  be  common  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  where  strawberries  are  cultivated.  Such  are  the  advan- 
tages of  peace,  and  the  public  press.    The  large  size  of  this  fruit,  and 
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Keens*  seedling,  will  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  strawberry  as  a  des* 
sert  fruit,  and  rank  it  with  plums  and  peaches :  for  hundreds  that  were  re- 
quired formerly  to  make  a  dish,  tens  will  now  suffice.  There  are  an  al- 
most countless  number  of  hot-houses  and  pits  in  these  gardens,  occupied  in 
forcing  strawberries,  peaches,  and  grapes,  and  with  pine  apples;  there  is  a 
considerable  variety  in  their  construction,  from  the  study  of  which,  the 
young  gardener  may  derive  some  valuable  ideas.  The  best  house  for  the 
early  forcing  of  strawberries,  Mr.  W.  considers  to  be  one  with  a  very  steep 
roof,  and  narrow  (fig,  91.) ;  the  plants  are  kept 
very  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  upper  row  m 
this,  and  in  other  houses,  is  watered  from  a  flat 
tin  case  9'J 

{fig-  92.) 
of     Mr. 

W.'s  in- 
vention. 

An  improvement  in  the  con^ruction  of  pine 
pits  consists  in  having  an  opaque  roof  over  the 
front  flue,  and  a  similar  space  opaque  behind 
( /?g.  93.).    Over 
the  flue,  light  is 
not  wanted,  and 
over  the  back  row 
of  pines,  Mr.  W. 
thinks  perpendi- 
cular light  may 
be        dispensed 
with;  the  result 

is  a  great  saving  of  glass  in  the  first  construction,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
escape  of  heat,  by  so  much  opaque  roof.  Avery  important  practice  consists 
in  covering  all  the  pits  and  the  houses,  in  early  forcing,  during  night,  with 
boards.  These'Vetain  much  more  heat  than  mats  or  canvass ;  are  less  liable 
to  be  displaced  by  wind ;  admit  no  rain,  and  do  not  abstract  so  much  heat 
by  the  evaporation  of  what  may  fall  on  them,  as  does  any  thin  material ; 
are  more  durable,  and  even  more  easily  and  quickly  put  on,  and  taken  off*; 
as  a  last  advantage,  when  taken  ofl*  after  rain,  they  do  not  require,  like  any 
woven  covering,  to  be  spread  out  to  dry.  Mr.  W.  considers  them  as 
saving  a  very  large  proportion  of  fuel,  and  every  gardener  knows  that  it 
is  much  more  congenial  to  plants  to  save  heat,  than  to  supply  the  continual 
waste  of  it  by  smoke  flues.  The  shutters  are  painted  for  durability,  and 
of  a  white  colour,  in  order  not  to  radiate  heat. 

The  strawberries  in  the  open  garden  are  chiefly  Keen's  seedling,  and 
Wilmot's  superb,. in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  dis- 
tant in  the  row :  the  ground  at  this  season  is  mulched  with  clean  straw,  to 
retain  the  moisture,  and  keep  the  fruit  clean.  While  in  blossom,  they  are 
regularly  watered  by  wheel-barrels,  {fig,  94.) 
which  have  a  perforated  cylinder,  projecting 
about  2  feet  firom  one  side  {fig,  95.).  A  plug  (a) 
prevents     the 

escape  of  the  ^  I  ^^ 

water  till  the 
barrel  iswheel- 
ed  to  the  pro- 
per spot;  it  has 
a  cord  attach- 
ed (6),  to  which 
a  bit  of  wood 
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is  appended  (c) ;  the  moment  the  waterer  enters  between  the  rows,  he 
pulls  the  string,  and  as  he  wheels  along,  the  water  rapidly  escapes.  In  this 
unfavourable  season,  watering  had  not  yet  commenced,  on  account  of  the 
frosty  nights.  The  principal  strawberry  forced  here,  and  also  at  Spring 
Grove,  is  Keens'  seedling ;  the  Grove-end  scarlet  for  an  early  crop,  and  the 
Bostock  for  the  2d  crop ;  all  the  three  are  great  bearers. 

Mr.  W.  embraces  every  opportunity  of  introducing  the  best  new  sorts  of 
tree  fruits,  by  grafting  them  on  the  old  sorts,  both  trained  and  standards. 
He  has  a  kind  of  barley  with  8  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  probably  a  varie^ 
of  hexastichon.  His  mode  of  destroying  ants  in  the  open  garden,  b  by 
taking  a  straight  rod,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  hoe,  or  rake,  and  pushing  it 
down  2  feet,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  round  hole  of  that  depth;  the  ants  will 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  hole,  and,  from  the  smootnness  of  its  sides, 
be  unable  to  get  up.  Once  a  day,  some  water  may  be  poured  into  the 
hole,  to  drown  what  are  there,  and  the  round  stick  re-inserted,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  smoothness  of  its  sides.  This  mode,  we  understand,  is  known 
to  several  gardeners.  Another  mode  is,  by  placing  saucers  with  sweet,  or 
other  oil,  in  different  places,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  hot-houses, 
which  will  destroy  ants,  beetles,  crickets,  and  other  insects,  the  margin  of 
the  oil  being  sprinkled  with  a  little  sugar.  This  b  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  destroying  crickets  and  beetles  in  dwelling-houses. 

Keenifrtat  garden,  Isleworthy  May  1 1. 1826.  The  extent  of  these  grounds 
is  about  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  like  them  they  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruits ;  there  are  here,  however,  very  few 
walls,  or  hothouses,  and  no  pines  or  peaches  are  grown.  China  roses  are 
forced  to  a  great  extent  in  vineries,  and  the  pots  when  in  flower  sent  to 
market.  Se^cale  and  rhubarb  are  abo  forced  in  pits.  Instead  of  being 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  walls,  the  grounds  here  are  sheltered  by 
hedges,  chiefly  of  common  laurel,  but  also  in  some  places  of  yew  and 
hawthorn,  the  whole  planted  by  Mr.  Keens  himself.  Tney  are  planted  on 
raised  banks  kept  very  narrow  and  high,  the  crest  of  the  hedge  being  left 
irregular  as  to  height.  At  the  base  on  the  steep  bank  of  earth  there  is 
a  row  of  strawberries,  and  a  row  of  early  peas.  The  latter  v^etable,  rhu* 
barb,  and  sea-cale,  are  the  only  culinary  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Keens  for  the 
market.  The  greater  part  of  the  garden  is  covered  with  Keens'  seedling 
strawberry  and  Keens'  seedling  gooseberry;  certainly  two  of  the  best  hardy 
fruits  of  their  kinds  ever  rabed ;  being  large,  of  good  flavour,  hardy,  and 
great  bearers.  In  the  latter  respect  Keens'  strawberry  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  variety,  which,  considering  tne  size  of  the  fruit,  is  a  most  valuable  pro- 
perty. The  treatment  of  strawberries  here  is  the  same  as  at  Mr.  Wilmot's. 
The  sort  of  rhubarb  grown  in  both  gardens,  and  also  at  Spring  Grove,  is  the 
early  variety  commonly  called  the  Iberian,  which  is  founa  sometimes  to  run, 
or  become  spurious.  What  is  called  the  Scotch  hybrid  is  also  grown  by  Mr. 
Oldaker,  and  considered  superior  to  the  other,  though  later.  Buck's  rhu- 
barb is  also  grown  bv  the  latter,  and,  being  a  smaller  mwing  plant,  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  of  a  somewhat  higher  flavour;  but  the  best  i&voured  of 
all  Dr.  Thomson  (G.  M,  vol.  i.  p.  596.)  considers  to  be  the  R.  palmatum. 
Sea-cale  is  propagated  by  Mr.  K.  as  by  Mr.  O.,  by  the  root,  a  superior  mode 
to  raising  it  from  seed.  The  roots  of  old  plants  are  cut  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  long,  and  laid  into  drills  like  potatoe  sets.  This  b  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  placing  the  root  end  of  the  cutting  uppermost,  which 
might  happen  in  dibl)ling  them,  and  if  it  did  happen,  the  roots  would  never 
produce  shoots.  The  same  thing  applies  to  every  description  of  plant 
which  may  be  propagated  from  roots  without  visible  buds ;  as  the  common 
thorn,  from  the  roots  of  which  Mr.  K.  has  several  hedges ;  the  apple,  pear, 
plura,  cherrv,  elm,  sumach,  &c.  The  laurel  hedges  here  in  very  severe 
winters  are  killed  down  to  the  ground ;  but  when  that  b  the  case,  they  are 
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cut  over  by  the  surrace,  and  make  iboots  from  3  to  G  feet  long  tbe  first 
season.  The  yew  hedges  have  attained  a  great  height,  and  yet  aie  not 
more  tbaa  18  inches  broad  st  bottom,  tapering  to  a  few  inches  at  top. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  walnjt  trees  here,  which  Mr.  K.  raised  from 
the  nut  30  years  ago ;  they  are  in  tiill  bearing,  but  this  season  all  the 
blossom  has  been  destroyed  by  frost. 

To  renovate  a  plantadon  of  sea-cale,  in  which  the  collar  of  the  plant  has 
become  rugged  outside,  and  rotten  in  the  centre,  the  plantaand  soil  are  pared 
with  tbe  spade  to  such  a  depth  as  tbe  decayed  part  reaches,  and  the  sound 
root  left  bare  till  it  has  sent  up  young  shoots,  which  are  thinned  out  and 
earthed  up,  and  thus  produce  a  complete  renewal. 

The  misletoe  is  propiieated  most  successfully  by  Mr.  Keen  by  sticking  the 
berries  on  smooth  healthy  parts  of  the  bark  of  the  apple,  simply  bnusiag 
the  berry  a  little,  so  that  when  it  dries  it  may  be  glu^  to  the  bark.  To 
make  an  incision  Mr.  K.  considers  injurious,  as  hardening  the  bark,  and 
preventing  tbe  entrance  of  the  radicle,  which  first  rises  up  from  the  seed, 
and  then  turns  down  and  penetrates  the  bark.  Little  more  takes  place 
the  first  year;  and  in  the  second  and  succeeding  years  it  does  not  grow 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  a  year.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
niDBt  be  tbe  best  mode  of  propagating  the  misletoe,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  natural  and  simple.  {See  Eneue.  of  Gard.  \  65BS.)  Mr.  Keens  ii 
the  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  his  garden,  which  very  considerable 


Siroperty  he  has  attuned  chieny  by  industry,  and  a  judicious  marriage, 
rankly  avowing  that  he'  began  the  world  without  a  shilling  of  capital. 

Ziynf  Groee,  near  Cherttey,  Surrey,  May  IS.  1B26.  This  isan  elevated 
utuation,  finely  varied  by  nature,  and  planted  with  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
taste.  The  house  commands  extensive  tiews,  and  what  adds  to  tbe  value 
of  these  views,  in  a  small  place  like  this, '  is,  that  the  fore-ground  on  every 
side  is  part  of  the  properlj',  and  not,  as  often  happens,  belon^ng  to  another 
owner.  No  neighbour's  grounds  can  be  said  to  "  lie  in  the  middle," 
which,  (w  say*  the  Attorney  Marvel,  {Nev>  Way  to  pay  Old  Debit)  "  is  « 
foul  blemish."  But  the  house,  though  it  contains  some  good  rooms, 
has  great  faults ;  the  store-room'  and  bath-room,  (jSg.  96.  a,  b}  can  only 


bo  entered  through  the  dining^oom  (c),  or  drawing-room  (d);  and  the 

-« —  i.\  i.„  L.' .  .1. gijj^  occaMon  Ae  road  to  the  kitchen 

tv>nt(£).   Tbe  arrangement  ought  to  have 


offices  (e),  by  beii^  at  the  wrong  end,  occanon  die  road  to  the  kitchen 
lourt  (/)  to  pass  in  the  garden  m>nt '        ~" 
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been  rerened  {fig  ST.);  and  bad  thu  been  done,  few  aituiitiona  are  better 
calculUed  for  a  dbplsy,  both  of  architecture  and  gardening,  on  a  smali 


At  the  bottom  of  the  ateep  winding   bank  on  which  the   house   is 
dluated,  are  two  pieces  of  water,  {Jig.  98.)  which  might  be  reduced  to  the 


same  terel,  and  extended  with  great  advantage  {fig.  99.)    At  the  heid  oi 
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(See  Mech.Mag.  K(W./>'.)  might  rare  water  to  thehoaie  and  flower-garden. 
The  former  U  at  prcBent  supplied  by  a  fordng  pomp,  from  a  serf  deep 
well,  with  coD^derable  manual  labour.  The  valley  in  which  this  piece  of 
water  lies  abounda  in  bog  earth,  and  being  shettered,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  American  shrubs.  In  short,  Lyne  Grove  might  be  made  a  most  beauti- 
ful residence ;  and  wi^  little  pecuniary  lass,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  soil 
i)  too  poor  to  pay  for  being  kept  in  a  state  of  aradoo.  It  ia  at  preseot 
occupied  by  W.  A.  Manning,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  el^ant  tastt^  and 
much  attached  to  rural  life  and  agriculture. 

Fan  Grave,  Sir  Herberl  Tajflar^May  IS.  1836.  A  small  place  formed  on 
an  elevated  situation  on  thin  CTavelly  soil,  lately  covered  with  heath.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  forming  walks  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  result  is  es  good  as  the  place  admits  of;  but  as  there  is  no  striking 
Datural  feature,  unless  we  except  one,  viz.,  a  hill,  well  adapted  for  a  pros- 
pect tower,  the  general  effect  is  not  iMeresting.  In  this  respect  Lyne 
Grove  is  exai:tlr  the  opposite  of  Fan  G^Re :  in  the  former,  the  situat' 
for  a  house  is  decidedly  indicated  by  natilre,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  sa 
thing,  the  house,  plantations,  and  water,  are  so  placed  ai  to  convey  that 
ideaj  in  the  latter  there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the  house  is 
placed  where  it  is :  as  far  as  a  stranger  can  see,  it  might  have  been  placed 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  higher,  or  lower,  and  still  have  ap- 
peared the  same  sort  of  thine ;  but  looking  from  a  distance  at  Lyne  Grove, 
the  house  ^pears  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  could  not  be  moved 
Mther  to  the  right  or  len,  backwards  or  forwards,  without  deranging  the 
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efiect.  The  study  of  these  two  residences  is  well  calculated  to  show  the 
advantages  of  natural  features  in  the  ground-surface;  with  how  little  art 
an  effect  may  be  produced  where  good  features  exist ;  and  how  far  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  art  alone,  fall  short  of  the  e&ct  of  art  and  nature  united. 

American  plants  thrive  remarkably  well  here ;  Rhododendrons,  Az&leas, 
and  Kilmioi,  rise  up  from  self-sown  seeds.  A  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen  garden  is  built  on  the  waving  or  serpentine  plan,  by  which  a  height 
of  twelve  feet  is  attained  with  a  thickness  of  only  nine  inches.  The  fruit- 
trees  in  this  garden  are  remarkably  well  trained  and  pruned ;  the  ground 
seems  judiciously  cropped,  and  the  whole  place  is  kept  in  very  neat  order. 

Mr,  Latour's  Villa,  Craven  UUl^ 
April  25.  The  house  has  been  re- 
modelled, and  now  presents  an  ele- 
gant exterior.  It  contains  on  the 
ground  floor  seven  living  rooms 
and  a  conservatory  ffi  xto^f,  arranged 
with  the  greatest  taste,  and  combin- 
ing the  best  features  of  both  the 
English  and  French  styles  of  deco- 
ration and  furniture.  What  we  no- 
tice it  for,  is  on  account  of  the 
mode  of  hanging  the  roof  sashes  of 
the  conservatory,  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation.  It  is  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  self-balanced  chandelier. 
A  cord  from  each  sash  passes  over 
a  pulley  {fig,  100  a)  and  is  join- 
ed under  the  staee  (c),  where  a 
weight  {b)  is  attached  to  them  by 
another  pulley,  and  may  either  be 
limited  in  its  descent  by  the  ground 
{d\  or  by  the  length  of  line.  By  this 
arrangement,  'easily  understood, 
either  or  both  sashes  may  be  open- 
ed to  any  extent  by  a  very  slight 
motion  of  the  line,  and  without  the  . 
least  derangement  of  the  plants,  or 
unsightly  fastenings  of  the  cord. 
The  immense  domical  hothouse 
erected  by  Messrs.  Bailey  for  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  at  Bretton  Hall,  is  venti-  ^ 

lated  on  the  same  principle. 

In  the  garden  there  are  some  standard  Rose  Acacias,  from  Brussels,  such 
as  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  by  some  of  the  nurserymen. 

Kensington  Nurtery,  Messrs,  Malcolm  and  Gray,  April  7.\  One  of  our 
objects  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  to  bring  into  notice  plants  and  trees 
of  remarkable  interest  and  beauty,  more  especially  those  of  the  shrubby 
kind  which  endure  the  open  air  in  our  climate.  There  are  a  number  of 
noble  Chinese  and  American  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  country,  which  are 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  consequently  not  half  so  common  as  they 
ou^ht  to  be.  Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  Magn61ia  conspic^ua, 
which,  when  in  flower  (Jig.  loi ),  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  die  vegetable 
creation;  yet  Messrs.  Loddiges  remark  (Bot,  Cal,ParU  cxix.  Gurd,  Mag, 
p.  354)  that  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  Kensington  Nursery  contains  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the  plant  deserves  the  more  atten- 
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tioo,  becsiue  eveiy  one  who  hai  a  few  yards  of  ground  may  for  a  trifle, 
•ltd  •  very  few  yean*  patience,  hare  one  equally  handiome.  The  Magn6]ia 
in  the  Keusinglon  Nunery  ia  a  «hoot  from  the  centre  of  a  stool  of  about 
leren  years'  growth ;  it  is  nine  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  width,  and  at 


thia  momeotii  covered  widi  1100  tulip-like  blossama,  as  white  as  snow,  and 
highly  odoriferous,  Hierearefinespecimenaof  the  baine  tree  at  Lee's  nur- 
seiy,  Harringay,Eastwell  Park,  Wormleybury,  (G.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  154.),  and  a 
few  other  places.  Good  jJants  in  pots  coat  7».  erf.  each.  No  person  who  has 
the  slightest  pretention  to  a  love  of  plants,  and  a  garden,  ought  to  be  with* 
out  it,  and  the  following ;  Magnolia  purpiirea,  and  Photfnia  ^6bra,  in  pots. 
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2«.  ed.  each ;  Glycine  sinensis,  in  pots,  2  u.;  Lonic^japonlca,  flexudsa,  pu* 
b&pens,  and  fldva,  2s,  each ;  Chimoninthus  fr&grans,  5s, ;  Cyd6nia  japon^ica, 
2s, ;  Paeonia  modtan,  5f  .>  all  hardy,  and  plants  well  worth  purchasing.  For  a 
south  wall,  any  front  of  a  house  but  the  N.  E.,  or  a  sheltered  situation  in  a 
shrubbery,  Magn61ia  grandifldra,  Eriobdtrya  japon^ica,  Vibumum  rug6sum, 
and  odoratf  ssimum,  3s,  each,  and  the  Camellia,  5s,  each,  are  noble  ever- 
green and  firee-flowerii^  plants.  Glycine,  21*.,  will  be  seen  in  magnificent 
style  in  the  H.  S.*s  garden  about  the  7th  of  May.  These  plants  may  be  had 
from,  or  through,  any  nurseryman. 

Ptilace  and  Gardens  of  Buckingham  House,  April  9th,  —  Having  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  moimtains  and  lakes  said  to  be  forming  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  Buckingham-house,  we  embraced  an  opportunity  wmch  of- 
fered of  viewing  the  alterations  and  erections  now  going  forward  there. 
The  garden-front  of  the  palace  is,  to  our  taste,  an  unexceptionable  piece  of 
architecture ;  it  is  grand,  and  yet  elegant ;  simple  and  easy  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  general  masses,  and  yet  sufficiently  enriched  m  detail  to  mark 
it  as  an  abode  destined  for  splendid  enjoyment.  We  did  not  observe  any 
columns  or  other  architectural  forms,  which  should  always  be,  or  seem  to  be^ 
essential  parts  of  a  buildins,  placed  against  walls  merely  for  effect,  and  to 
make  up  a  certain  show  of  ornament ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  new  buildines 
at  the  Treasury,  and  before  the  arches  of  the  new  entrance  to  Hyde  Park, 
at  the  end  of  Piccadilly,  in  both  which  cases  the  columns  have  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  utility ;  they  are  introduced  entirely  for  their  efiect, 
and,  from  bdng  component  and  co-operating  parts  essential  to  high  charac- 
ter, are  degraded  to  the  rank  of.  ornamental  appendages  to  cover  poverty 
of  design.  The  entrance-front  of  the  palace  b  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
spoken  of,  but  the  other,  we  repeat,  is  entirely  to  our  taste.  The  shortest 
way  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  it,  will  be  by  an  engraving  which 
will  be  round  in  a  future  number. 

We  wish  we  could  bestow  equal  approbation  on  this  palace  in  point  of 
salubrity  of  situation ;  but  in  that  respect,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  buildings  in  or  about  London.  Had  the  problem  been  pro- 
posed to  alter  Buckingham-house  and  gardens  so  as  to  render  the  former 
as  unhealthy  a  dwelling  as  possible,  ■  it  could  not  have  been  better  solved 
than  by  the  works  executed.  The  belt  of  trees  which  forms  the  margin  of 
these  grounds,  has  long  acted  as  the  sides  of  a  basin  or  small  valley,  to  re- 
tain the  vapours  which  were  collected  within,  and  which,  when  the  basin 
was  full,  could  only  flow  out  bv  the  lower  extremity  over  the  roofs  of  the 
stables  and  other  buildings  at  the  palace.  What  vapour  did  not  escape  in 
this  manner,  found  its  way  through  between  the  stems  of  the  trees  which 
adjoin  these  buildings,  and  through  the  palace  windows.  Now,  all  the 
leading  improvements  on  the  grounds  have  a  direct  tendency  to  -ncrease 
this  evil.  They  consist  in  thickening  the  marginal  belts  on  both  sides  of 
the  hollow  witn  evergreens  to  shut  out  London ;  in  one  place  substituting 
for  the  belt,  an  immense  bank  of  earth  to  shut  out  the  stables,  and  in  the 
area  of  the  {pounds  forming  numerous  flower-gardens,  and  other  scenes 
with  due  surraces,  a  basin,  fountains,  and  a  lake  of  several  acres.  The 
effect  of  all  this  Mrill  be  a  more  copious  and  rapid  exhalation  of  moisture 
from  the  water,  dug  earth,  and  increased  surface  of  foliage,  and  a  more 
complete  dam  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  moist  atmosphere,  otherwise 
than  through  the  windows,  or  over  the  top  of  the  palace.  The  garden  may 
be  considered  as  a  pond  brimful  of  fog,  the  ornamental  water  as  the  perpe- 
tual supply  of  this  fog,  the  palace  as  a  cascade  which  it  flows  over,  and  the 
windows  as  the  sluices  which  it  passes  through.  We  defy  anv  medical  man, 
or  meteorologist  to  prove  the  contrarv  of  what  we  assert,  viz.,  that  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  a  dam  to  a  pond  of  watery  vapour,  and  that  the  pond 
will  always  be  filled  with  vapour  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dam.    The 
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only  question  iii,  how  fitf  this  vapour  is  entitled  to  be  called  malaria  ?  We 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question  experimentally. 

So  limited  a  spot,  and  without  distant  prospect,  admits  of  but  little  effect 
in  a  picturesque  point  of  view ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
cludes all  hope  of  creating  much  interest  from  the  more  rare  ornamental 
plants.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  high  bank  of  earth,  which  some  of  the 
newspapers  compared  to  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  should  come  so 
near  to  one  wing,  and  project  so  much  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
should  not  have  been  thought  worth  while  to  vary  the  outline  either  of  its 
base  or  summit.  It  might  have  conveyed  some  distant  allusion  to  an  un- 
dulating ridge  of  low  hills ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  is  merely  a  lumpish 
mound  of  earth, — the  bank  of  a  great  ditch.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
which  can  help  the  imagination  to  a  single  idea  belonging  to  a  natural  sur- 
face ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  writers  in  the  newspapers 
recalled  the  idea  of  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland  as  a  relief 
to  their  minds,  since  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  fly  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Gilpin,  however,  in  his  "  North  of  England,"  complains  of 
some  of  the  hills  about  the  lakes  being  hog-backed ;  and  to  these  the  com- 
parison in  the  newspapers  probably  alluded.  This  mound,  however,  is  not 
completed,  and  perhaps  something  may  be  done  in  putting  in  the  timber 
trees.  The  water  is  still  farther  from  being  finished,  and  will  require  a 
eood  deal  of  management.  We  entirely  approve  of  the  manner  of  group- 
ing and  massing  Che  shrubs,  and  also  of  roost  of  the  minor  undulations  of 
the  surface,  in  one  part  of  the  mound  some  large  bays  and  retiring 
recesses  of  turf  are  wanting,  to  break  the  uniformity  of  its  planted  surface; 
but  with  the  exception  of  this  part  of  the  work,  the  putting  in  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  has  our  entire  approbation. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  either  on  the  alterations  in  the  grounds  or  on  the 
situation  of  the  palace,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  ail  these  im- 

I>rovements  is  Just  so  much  money  thrown  away.  A  man  must  be  something 
ess  or  more  than  a  king  to  keep  his  health  in  that  palace  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  opened  the  grounds  to  the 
public,  united  them  with  the  Green  Park,  and  left  Buckingham-house  as  it 
was,  for  the  use  of  pensioners  or  old  servants.  If  it  is  essential  that  the 
king  should  have  a  palace  in  London,  we  should  prefer  one  raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  manner  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Babylon. 
The  platform  of  such  a  palace  should  be  higher  than  the  highest  part  of 
Somerset  buildings  or  tlie  Banqueting-house,  and  should  display  an  acre 
or  more  of  terraced  gardens.  One  acre  of  elevated  platform,  highly  en- 
riched with  plants  and  sculpture,  and  with  London  and  its  environs  for 
distant  scenery,  would  aflbrd  more  splendid  and  healthier  enjoyment  than 
twenty  acres  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Buckingham  Gardens.  Recluse 
enjoyment  might  be  had  at  some  of  the  country  palaces.  The  idea  of  the 
king  wandering  afler  it  in  a  dense  fog  behind  Buckingham-house,  is  not 
very  subUme.  But  if  a  Babylonian  palace  would  be  too  expensive,  there 
b  the  circular  part  of  the  Rent's  Park,  or,  what  is  naturally  the  best 
situation  about  London,  though  accidentally  the  worst,  Greenwich  Park. 


Art.  VII.     Garden  Libraries* 


Our  suggestions  as  to  garden  Ubrariet  have  met  with  universal  approbation 
among  gardeners,  and  though  from  various  circumstances  many  are  pre- 
vented from  carrying  them  into  effect,8till  there  are  a  numberwhowill  be  able 
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to  succeed,  and  a  scheme  is  not  the  less  useful  and  permanent  for  being 
slowly  adopted.  Nothing  can  be  truly  ^^al  and  lasting  that  does  not  proceed 
by  d^rees,  and  require  a  considerable  time  for  its  completion.  Whoever  un- 
derstands any  thing  of  gardening  as  a  science,  and  of  vegetable  physiology 
and  chemistry  as  connected  with  it,  we  are  confident  wul  agree  with  us  ra 
anticipating  a  more  general  and  effectual  advancement  of  the  art  from  the 
improvement  of  the  minds  of  gardeners,  than  from  any  other  source  or 
means  whatever.  There  is  abundance  of  scientific  and  historical  knowledge 
in  books ;  what  is  chiefly  wanting  is  to  embody  this  knowledge  in  the 
routine  of  the  practical  gardener,  and  there  is  no  mode  by  which  this  can 
be  done  so  simplv  and  efiectually,  as  by  rendering  the  working  gardener, 
also  a  reading  gardener. 

No.  IV.  —  Northwick  Park  x^arden  Library  (p.  247.) 

Mr.  Fulton  writes  that  his  employer.  Lord  Northwick,  has  kindly  conde- 
scended to  assist  him  with  what  books  he  may  point  out,  so  that  this  libriury 
may  now  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  class. 

The  following  have  been  established  since  February  last : 

No.  V.  —  Meams^t  Shobden  Court  Garden  Library,    Established  at  Shob- 
den  Court,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  March  15. 1827. 

Mr.  Meams  has  collected,  at  his  own  expense,  about  200  volumes  of 
elementary,  professional,  and  miscellaneous  works.  He  frequently  takes 
young  men  who  can  read  but  little,  and  write  none,  and  carries  them 
through  a  course  of  useful  instruction,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  advancing  in 
their  profession.  Mr.  M.  recommends  "  Bingle/s  fiook  of  Knowledge," 
3  vols.  1 2mo.  1/.  U.;  and  to  all  who  have  been  but  little  at  any  school,  the 
**  Expeditious  Instructor,"  1  vol.  18mo.  1*.  6d,,  and  "  Greig's  World  Dis- 
played," 1  vol.  Svo.  12*  6d.  "  Bingley's  Book  of  Knowledge"  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  "  can  be  had 
reasonable  by  young  men  in  the  country,  through  clergymen  and  others 
who  are  subscribers  to  that  Society.  **  Elegant  Extracts,  Prose,"  1  vol. 
royal  Svo.  1 5s,  "  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  garden  libraries;  as  its 
perusal  will  add  much  to  the  improvement  as  well  as  to  the  amusement 
of  the  gardener's  leisure  hours." 

No.  VI.  —  Rollins* s  Foxteth  Park  Garden  Library,  Established  for  the 
Use  of  the  Practical  Gardeners  «nd  Cottagers  in  that  Part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool,  March  26.  182?: 

This  library  is  supported  and  patronised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whalley,  nurseiy- 
man,  Everton ;  Mrs.  Ed.  Cropper,  and  Miss  Cropper  of  Dingle  Bank ;  Mx, 
Henry  Shepherd,  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden ;  Wm.  Roscoe,  Esq.  Lodge 
Lane ;  Mrs.  Ed.  Roscoe  of  High  Park ;  and  about  eighteen  other  ladies, 
gentlemen,  practical  gardeners,  and  cottagers.  A  number  of  books  have 
been  collected,  but  we  have  not  yet  received  the  list. 

No,  VII.  —  Bums^s  Mistley  Hall  Garden  Library ^  Second  Class.    Esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Wm.  Bums,  at  Mistley  Hall  Gardens,  April  2.  1827. 

This  library  consists  of  about  fifty  well  selected  books,  and  some  mathe- 
matical instruments ;  to  it  and  each  of  the  others  one  volume  has  been  pre- 
sented firom  Mr.  Massey's  present  (Gard.Mag.  vol.  iL  p.  247.),  some  volumes 
from  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  anr'  Co.,  and  one  or  two  as  memorandums 
from  our  own  shelves. 

'  Village  Libraries.  —  The  good  which  would  result  from  village  and  totvn 
HbrarieSf  either  with  or  without  what  might  be  called  Labourers*  InttiF- 
ittiumwy  M  suggested  by  our  '*  Constant  Female  Reader"  (p.  248.)  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  would  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  per* 
sons  for  whom  thev  are  intended.  The  establishment  of  village  libraries 
may  be  more  difficult,  and  consequently  slow,  than  libraries  in  private  gar- 
dens, where  a  more  definite  and  immediate  interest  exists,  bodi  as  respects 
the  employer  and  the  employed ;  but  the  friends  of  improvement  will  not 
on  that  account  be  disheartened.  Still,  when  we  consider  what  has  been 
done  in  the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  libraries,  and  the 
result,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  may  be  termed  the  agricultural 
population,  uded  by  clergymen,  medical  men,  farmers,  tradesmen,  &c.  will 
m  a  short  time  follow  in  the  road  to  improvement,  and  Labourers*  Itu- 
siituHons  and  Libraries  ultimately  become  eeneral  throughout  the  country. 
So  many  advantages  maybe  derived  from  the  possession  of  knowledge,  that 
reading  must  ultimately  become  general  in  every  class  of  society. 

A  taste  for  reading  among  country  labourers  is  most  likely  to  be  induced 
by  motives  of  profit  or  increased  enjoyment;  and  it  is  thought  that  books 
on  gardening,  by  teaching  them  how  to  increase  the  advantages  derived 
from  their  gardens,  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  books  to  present 
these  motives.  After  the  purposes  of  utility  were  satisfied,  those  of  inquiry 
and  curiositv  would  demand  gratification ;  and  then  would  come  into  use 
books  on  saence,  history,  biography,  and  other  departments  of  literature. 
This  taste  might  become  progressive  among  the  very  lowest  classes,  till, 
from  a  luxury  indulged  in  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  became  at  last 
a  necessary  of  life,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  calculation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  idea  of  hbraries  in  poorhouses  and  parish 
workhouses,  as  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  poor,  will 
no  doubt  at  first  appear  sufficiently  extravagant ;  but  a  little  reflection  will 
soon  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  more  so  than  many  other  ideas  which 
have  been  realized.  Supposing  that  reading  were  as  universal  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  as  drinking  tea,  and  that  books  were  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  the  furnishing  of  every  poor-house,  what  harm  would  result  to  any 
part  of  society  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  greatly  would  be  increased  the 
enjoyments  of  such  as  were  compelled  to  become  the  inmates  of  these  esta- 
blishments ?  Those  only  can  enter  into  this  idea,  who,  from  ill  health, 
solitude,  or  other  circumstances,  have  been  reduced  to  the  pleasures  of 
reading. 

Coidd  reading  be  rendered  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lowest  classes, 
the  advantages  to  them  would  be  great;  because  the  wages  paid  for 
thdr  labour  will  always  be  limited  to  what  constitutes  for  them  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  reading,  therefore,  could  be  rendered  as  essential  as 
clothing  or  cookery,  it  is  evident  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  increased, 
so  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  books  and  candles,  as  well  as  cloth 
and  fiiel,  and  the  number  of  hours'  labour  per  day  diminished,  in  order  to 
allow  him  time  to  read,  as  well  as  to  dress  and  cook.  Every  one  will  allow 
that  even  an  approximation  to  such  a  result  must  be  advantageous,  not  to 
the  labourer  merely,  but  to  society  in  general. 

Rait  ViUage  Library.  —  "  Sir, — The  success  attending  your  suggestions 
respecting  garden  libraries  cannot  fail  to  afibrd  pleasure  to  every  benevolent 
mind  at  all  interested  in  horticultural  matters ;  but  those  who,  some  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  plodded  onward  in  the  unwearied  search 
after  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  fit  the  horticultural  student  for 
occupying  with  credit  that  situation  to  which  he  aspires,  amongst  the  com- 
paratively scanty  materials  which  even  that  recent  period  affi>rded,  will  best 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  advantage  to  be  derived  l^om  the  recent  works 
on  gardening,  to  which  you  have  contributed  your  full  share,  and  which 
garden  or  village  libraries  are  well  calculated  to  render  easily  accessible. 
Such  being  my  opinion,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I  have  taken  some 
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steps  towards  the  establishment  of  something  of  a  similar  nature  in  this 
quarter. 

**  Till  I  saw  garden  libraries  recommended  in  your  Encyclopasdia  of 
Gardening  and  Uardener's  Magazine,  I  never  thought  of  the  practicability 
of  such  a  plan.  Although  I  have  higher  hopes  of  support  to  such  useful 
institutions  than  your  '  Constant  Female  Reader/  still  I  know  there  are 
many  instances,  particularly  where  only  one  or  two  lads  are  kept,  where 
sufficient  attention  to  the  subject  could  not  be  expected :  but  there  are  few 
gardeners  so  situated  who  may  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  devise  means  to 
procure  books  sufficient  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  their  men  when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over;  and  I  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  detail  the 
method  by  which  the  lads  that  have  been  with  me  obtained  easy  access  to 
books  for  general  reading,  and  also  the  means  I  now  devise  to  afford  reading 
to  them  and  others  allied  to  our  profession. 

^'  The  populous  village  of  Rait  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  this  place. 
About  seventeen  years  ago  I  suggested  to  the  inhabitants  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  village  library.  The  idea  appeared  novel,  but  the  thing  was 
gone  into.  Each  member,  by  paying  a  small  sum  of  entry  money  and  small 
quarterly  payments,  possesses  a  share,  which  he  ma^  dispose  of,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  when  he  leaves  the  place.  This  right  entitles  him  to  vote 
at  all  quarterly  meetings.  Small  fines  are  imposed  for  too  long  detention 
of  booKS,  and  a  small  sum,  as  interest,  is  charged  on  all  arrears  after  quar- 
terly meetings,  which  insures  prompt  payment.  It  was  not  without  some 
trouble  that  the  business  was  managed  at  the  commencement;  but  the 
machine  once  set  a  going,  now  moves  on  smoothly  of  its  own  accord;  and 
the  villagers,  whose  means  of  procuring  books  were  as  scanty  as  those  of 
the  young  gardener,  and  their  taste  for  reading  naturally  less,  have  now 
acquired  a  taste  for  general  reading,  and  possess  ample  means,  on  easy 
terms,  for  gratifying  that  taste.  Thus  far  we  have  advanced ;  and  in  order 
to  exdte  a  taste  for  reading  on  ^dening  and  rural  subjects,  I  have  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  the  same  village, 

"  A  Village  Garden  Society,  offering  premiums  for  the  production  of 
certain  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits.  I  calculated  on  a  tardy  adoption  of 
the  plan,  but  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  regulations  had  only  to  be  read 
to  insure  a  ready  acquiescence.  Of  our  ultimate  success  I  may  hereafter 
send  you  an  account,  and  particularly  of  the  books  connected  with  rural 
subjects  that  may  be  introduced  to  our  library.  Perhaps  I  should  mention 
that  H.  B.  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Annat,  and  his  lady,  on  whose  property  the 
greatest  part  of  our  members  reside,  and  also  William  DicKson,  Esq.  of 
Barn  Hill  of  Kinnoul  Nurseries,  have  most  kindly  come  forward  in  support 
of  our  infant  institution. 

'*  I  hope  the  above  narrative  will  not  appear  egotistical.  I  claim  no  merit 
in  the  part  I  have  taken.  I  have  merely  recommended  to  others  what  I 
know  would  add  to  their  comfort ;  and  I  now  mention  it  to  show  that  a 
gardener,  in  whatever  situation  he  is,  may  have  much  in  his  power  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  books,  not  only  for  his  lads,  but  also  for  those  of  the  lower 
orders  amongst  or  near  whom  he  may  be  destined  to  live.  Nor  should  he 
be  discouraged  by  untoward  circumstances  in  the  outset :  *  a  good  action 
always  remunerates  itself.' — ^I  have  ordered  a  dendrometer  to  be  madci, 
which  I  propose  sending  for  the  use  of  the  young  men  in  the  Clapton  nur- 
sery ;  and  as  a  friend  has  sent  me  some  queries  as  to  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, I  shall  accompany  the  present  with  extracts  ftom  my  reply.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  this  in  time  for  these  extracts  being  sent  for  your  July 
number.  Besides  the  instruments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rentoul  as  necessary 
for  young  gardeners,  I  should  suppose  a  theodolite,  or  at  least  a  plain  table, 
for  taking  angles  in  surveying,  would  be  useful.    I  may  hereafter  send  for 
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your  Magazine  some  bints  on  surveying,  keeping  a  field  book,  &c.,  which 
may  be  useful  for  my  young  brethren. 

**  Wishing  you  the  success  in  your  undertaking  which  you  deserve,  I 
remain  most  respectfully,  Sir,  &c. 

"  AmuU  Garden,  March  1 1. 1827.  A&chibald  GorrieJ 

Itinerating,  Juvenile  and  Village  Librariet,  have  been  established  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  and  the  "  Third  Report" 
of  this  Institution,  (l2mo.  pp.  16.  182.7),  has  just  been  sent  us.  *'  The 
object  of  this  Institution  is  to  furnish  the  towns  and  the  villages  of  East 
Lothian  with  libraries  of  useful  books,  consisting  of  such  as  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  religion,  agriculture,  mechanics,  the  construc- 
tion of  implements  of  husbandry,  lustory,  travels,  ftc.  The  books  are 
arranged  into  divisions  of  fif^y  volumes,  which  are  stationed  in  a  place  for 
two  years,  where  they  are  issued  gratuitously  to  all  persons  above  12  years 
of  age,  who  agree  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  af^er  this  period  they  are 
removed,  or  exchanged  with  other  divisions.  The  Institution  is  chiefly 
supported  by  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  benevolent  individuals  and 
religious  societies,  and  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  religious  periodical 
publications  sold  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Haddington," 
the  original  inventor  of  the  plan. 

We  stronely  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt  the  inventor  and  manager  would  willingly 
give  any  farther  information  that  might  be  required.  The  different 
**  Reports"  are  so  small,  that  thev  might  be  sent  under  a  frank.  In  the 
''  Scotsman"  Newspaper  for  March  28,  is  the  following  account  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Itinerating  Library  in  Mid  Lothian : 

**  Some  months  ago  a  Society  was  fonned  here  for  establishing  Itinerating  libraries  in  Mid 
Lothian  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  they  have  now  so  far  completed  their  arrangements,  that 
tbey  hare  six  divisions  ready  for  circulation.  Each  division  consists  of  fifty  volumes ;  the  books 
are  generally  of  cheap  editions,  and  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  including  history,  travels, 
•cientiflc  treatises,  with  a  pretty  lar^  proportion  of  religious  works ;  and  what  is  a  material 
advantage,  all  of  them  are  of  a  description  which  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  any  ag& 
and  of  either  sex.  Each  division  is  put  up  in  a  neat  green  box,  about  two  feet  broad  by  two  um 
a  half  long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  with  a  lock  on  it,  and  shelved  within.  This  box  serves 
to  convey  the  books  from  place  to  place,  and,  when  set  on  its  end,  forms  a  ready-made  book.case. 
On  application  to  the  Society,  a  division  is  sent  to  any  respectable  person  in  a  village.  Thirty 
■hillings  per  annum  is  charged  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of  fifty  volumes ;  but  the  parties  afe 
allowed  to  change  the  lot  of  books  as  often  as  they  please  within  the  year,  without  paying  any 
thing  more,  except  the  expense  of  carriage  A  catalogue  printed  on  a  single  leaf,  is  put  into 
each  volume,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  books  in  the  division.  In  one  respect  the  system 
of  the  Edinburgh  Itinerating  Libraries  differs  from  that  adopted  in  East  Lothian  by  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown.  In  the  latter,  the  books  are  lent  out  gratuitously ;  in  the  formor, 
a  small  charge  is  made  for  their  use.  Local  circumstances  may  render  the  one  or  the  other 
•vstem  more  eligible ;  but  speaking  generally  we  prefer  the  latter ;  because,  by  this  mode  the 
libraries,  when  once  established,  will  support  themselves,  and  the  persons  for  whom  they  ax% 
intended  will  not  have  their  pride  hurt  by  receiving  as  charity  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  Society  is  not  a  trading  establishment,  but  a  benevolent 
Institution,  nf  which  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grey,  and  other  excellent  men  are 
members.  We  warmly  recommend  it  to  public  patronage.  The  advantages  which  the  scheme 
holds  out  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  astonishingly  great,  and  must,  sooner  or  later^  bring 
these  libraries  into  universal  use.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  one  pound  applied  ui  tbto 
way.  will  go  as  far  in  spreading  information  as  fiftv  or  one  hundred  pounds  expended  on  station- 
ary libraries.  Mr.  Siamuel  Brown  has,  in  fact,  shown,  and  proved  by  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  that  the  small  sum  of  SOO/.  per  annum,  W9uld  suffice  in  the  space  of  twenty  yean, 
to  establish  and  maintain  two  divisions  in  every  parish  in  Scotland.  By  combining  SO  or  90 
stations  into«  circle,  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  might  have,  at  an  expence  of  a  shilling  a  year 
individually,  the  use  of  1000  or  1500  volumes."—  Two  or  three  germs  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  must  exist  in  every  county  town  in  Britain ;  if  the  above  account  does  not  rouse  them 
into  action  we  know  not  what  wiU. 

Such  gardeners  as  take  a  twice-a-week  newspaper,  will  find  the  ''  Scots- 
man," we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  superior  to  any  other  journal  of  the  kind. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  literature,  and  party  politics  are  kept 
in  due  subordination  to  historical  notices,  and  general  prmciples  of  moic^, 
political,  and  economical  improvement.  It  is  adapted  for  ^  man"  in  general 
as  much  as  for  a  "  Scotsman,"  and  may  be  read  with  nearly  equal  interest 
in  America  as  in  Europe.  Such  a  paper  deserves  binding  up  for  future  re- 
ference as  much  as  any  magazine  or  review. 
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Books  for  Garden  and  VUla^e  Libraries,  The  **  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge/' some  account  of  which,  accompanied  with  the  warmest  appro* 
bation  of  its  object,  has  been  given  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  is  now 
publishing  in  Nos.  at  6d.  each.  All  that  we  shall  say  in  favour  of  this 
work  is,  that  no  gardener,  whether  master  or  journeyman,  should  be  with- 
out it,  and  that  every  number  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  again  and 
again  till  the  subject  is  completely  mastered  by  the  reader.  As  these 
treatises  are  particularly  calculated  for  "  such  as  are  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  experienced  teachers,  or  may  prefer  learning  by  themselves,"  the 
respective  subjects  treated  of  will  be  more  readily  mastered  from  this, 
than  from  almost  any  other  work.  For  instance,  the  first  treatise,  which 
is  on  hydrostatics,  is  so  plain  and  clear,  and  so  copiously  illustrated  by 
cuts,  that  any  person  who  can  read  may  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
leading  doctrines.  A  gardener  will  find  beautifully  illustrated  (p.  4.)  the 
singular  principle  on  which  Mr.  Kewley*s  automaton  gardener  {E.  of  G. 
§  1 490.)  operates,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  other  most  important  pur- 
poses. Tnere  can  scarcely  be  a  cheaper  book  equally  well  executed,  and 
as  it  appears  the  numbers  will  not  come  out  oftener  than  once  or  twice 
a*montn,  every  gardener  lad  may  become  a  purchaser ;  and  what  we  chiefly 
insist  on,  —  may  appropriate  the  knowledge  of  each  No.  as  it  appears,  — 
so  as  to  render  it  completely  his  own.  *  ' 

Employment  of  Time,  —  "  You  should  endeavour  to  impress  upon  young 
men  whose  every  thing  in  life  depends  on  their  own  exertions,  the  im- 
mense importance  of  not  merely  employing  every  leisure  moment,  but  of 
empIo}ing  it  systematically,  or  for  a  particular  purpose.  One  person 
takes  up  some  useful  or  agreeable  book  every  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  has  spent  agreeably,  and  we  may  suy  profitably,  as 
many  half  hours  as  will  come  to  neany  three  weeks ;  another  alv^ays  takes  up 
a  Latin  grammar,  and  a  Janua  Linguarum  in  the  same  intervals,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  has  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin.  Thus  you  see 
that  whether  a  young  man  shall  know  two  or  three  languages  besides 
his  mother  tongue,  and  something  of  natural  history  and  philosophy, 
may  depend  on  the  seemingly  trifling  circumstance  of  how  he  spends  the 
few  spare  minutes  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  meals,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  twenty.five."  aA.  C.)  .       "^' 

Garden  Libraries,  it  is  sugeesfed  by  "  A  Practical  Gardener,"  might 
be  formed  and  supported,  and  gardeners  of  superior  abilities  produced, 
by  masters  making  it  a  rule  to  take  no  young  men  as  apprentices  with- 
out a  premium,  and  laying  out  that  premium  on  books,  &c.  R.  G.  re« 
commends  small  societies  or  associations  of  practical  gardeners  for  the 
purposes  of  purchasing  books,  and  mutual  instruction,  something,  as 
we  conceive,  in  the  manner  of  the  Leith  Walk  Linnean  Society.  An 
account  of  this  society  sent  us  by  Gt  W.  Irvine,  Esq.  shall  appear  in  our 
next  number. 


Art.  VIIL   Answers  to  Queries,  and  Queries, 

CuUure  of  Cyclamen  pirsicum,  (vol  i.  p.  586.)  —  "  Dear  Sir, — In  answer 
to  your  letter,  stating  that  your  correspondent.  Mentor,  complains  that  I 
do  not  state  what  is  done  with  the  bulbs  after  they  have  done  blowing,  I  add 
the  following  particulars.  After  potting,  and  finding  them  well  established 
in  the  pot,  in  tall  foliage,  &c.,  I  place  them  under  glass,  with  as  much  air  as 
they  will  bear,  and  water  in  proportion.  The  only  d^culty  to  encounter 
is  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  which,  if  rery  moist, 
some  attention  is  required  ta  keep  the  leaves  from  damping  off  The  only 
preventive  is  air,  and  as  little  water  as  the  plant  will  exist  upon.  By  this 
mode  of  cultivation,  they  will  blossom  very  early  in  spring,  especially  if 
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by  a  gentle  heat,  which  they  will  require  to  keep  the  leaves  from 

fidling  down  by  the  damp.    After  they  have  blossomed,  I  turn  them  out, 

and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  seedlings,  and  repot  them  again  in 

the  autumn.  I  am,  d^  Sir,  &c. 

"  Isleworth,  Jan,  22.  1827.  John  Wilmot." 

Am6mum  Plm%  in  reply  to  G.  R.  —  "I  suspect  the  *  Am6mum  Plinli' 
of  Mawe  and  Abercrombie,  alluded  to  by  G.  R.  (p.  122.^,  is  the  *  Soldnum 
pseudo-cap^sicum,'  a  very  old  greenhouse  shrub,  bearing  in  winter  an 
abundance  of  scarlet  cherry-like  fruit.  The  plant  is  very  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  will  fruit  the  following  season."  {Mentor.)  '*It  is  now  called 
Physilis  pseudo-cap^sicum,  which,  when  loaded  with  fruit,  is  highly  orna- 
mental among  the  other  shrubs.  Propagated  by  seeds,  and  also  by  cuttings, 
which  strike  freely."  —  {A.  B.) 

Preservation  of  Cut  Flowers*  — "  For  the  information  of  your  cor- 
respondent W.  B.,  vol.  i.  p.  359.,  cut  flowers  may  be  preserved  a  little 
longer  by  cutting  a  little  from  die  stalks  every  three  or  four  days,  and 
replacing  them  in  fresh  water,  and  of  course  clearing  them  each  time  of  all 
decayed  flowers  and  leaves."  {A,  X,  Oct.  25.)  —  **  Gathered  flowers  should 
never  be  crowded :  if  their  stalks,  leaves,  and  petals  barely  touch  each  other 
at  the  extremities,  so  much  the  better."  {Dr.  D,  of  B.  Sept.) 

*'  The  best  Method  of  Packing  Culinary  Garden  Seeds  for  Exportation  is 
extremely  simple,  and  seldom  fails,  if  the  seeds  are  new  and  well  ripened. 
The  seeds  should  be  carefully  freed  from  every  impurity ;  each  variety 
should  be  put  up  in  brown  paper,  or,  what  is  better,  m  coarse  linen  bags. 
These  packages  are  then  to  be  placed  in  wicker  baskets,  having  covers  to 
them.  The  baskets  are  to  be  hung,  or  placed,  in  a  free  current  of  air  in 
the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  which  is  the  most  eligible  place  for  them ;  and  if 
neat  baskets  are  made  use  of,  their  appearance  cannot  be  reasonably  ob- 
jected to.  If  destined  for  a  long  voyage,  they  may  be  occasionally  carried 
up  on  deck  as  an  airing.  For  large  assortments,  if'  baskets  are  not  made 
use  of,  casks  or  chests  may  be  substituted ;  in  the  tops  or  sides  of  which 
are  perforations,  made  large  enough  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  heated  and 
moist  air  which  may  generate  in  them,  but  of  a  size  so  small  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cockroaches  and  other  vermin.  Large  packages  cannot  be 
conveniently  placed  in  the  cabin ;  and  if  there  are  no  other  situations 
equally  eligible,  the  steerage  and  the  af^er-hold  is  the  next  best.  In  those 
situations  they  may  be  stowed  as  close  to  the  hatchways  as  possible ;  and 
as  those  hatchways  are  frequently  open  in  fine  weather,  the  seeds  have  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air,  and  may  be  readily  hoisted  upon  deck  for  a  better 
airing.  .  Large  packages  of  seeds  have  less  chance  of  escaping  the  banefiil 
effects  of  a  sea  voyage  than  small  quantities. 

"  The  confining  of  culinary  seeds,  in  tin  cases,  glass  bottles,  &c.,  so  as 
totally  to  exclude  the  air  from  them,  is  a  certain  means  of  destroying  the 
vegetative  properties  of  the  seeds,  and  appears  to  me  (afler  practical 
observations  or  nearly  thirty  years)  to  be  the  most  efiectual  measure  that 
can  be  taken  to  insure  destruction  and  disappointment.  Seeds  on  board  ship 
should  be  kept  above  the  level  of  the  water,  if  possible ;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  packages  will  require  to  be  the  oftener 
taken  on  deck  for  an  airing. 

*'  Kew,  March  \S21.  J.  B." 

The  Musk  Plant,  A^ster  argophf  Uus. — ^  I  beg  leave  to  inform  R.  in  U. 
that  in  the  summer  of  1817  I  was  induced  to  ^ve  a  plant  of  this  shrub  a 
trial  in  the  open  ground.  I  planted  it  about  eighteen  inches  from  a  south 
wall,  (which  distance  I  prefer  for  it,  and  also  plants  of  similar  habits, 
instead  of  planting  close,  and  training  against  the  wall,)  where  it  has  grown 
most  luxuriantly,-  and  flowered  abundantly.  The  severe  frost  of  Januajry 
1820,  during  which  the  thermometer  here  was  as  low  as  15%  it  endured  very 
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weU^  with  the  exception  of  its  tops  being  killed  down  a  few  inches ;  and  it 
has  suffered  in  the  same  way  by  the  frost  of  several  mnters  since. 

^  Luscomhe,  near  Ejieter,  Feb,  10.  1827*  Richard  SAUNSEas.** 

CulHvaHon  xf  the  (En6tHera  ccetpUdsa  and  the  Gaidrdia  bicolor.  —  **  I  b^ 
leave  to  recommend  a  plan  which  I  have  pursued  for  the  last  few  years  with 
invariable  success.  Both  plants  are  extremely  impatient  of 'moisture,  and 
therefore  must  be  watched  early  in  the  winter,  liie  plan  pursued  was  the 
following:  When  the  weather  became  cold  and  damp,  (perhaps  about 
November,)  the  plants  were  examined,  and,  if  the  soU  was  too  wet,  it  was 
taken  from  about  the  roots,  and  light,  dry  soil  substituted ;  the  plants  covered 
entirely  with  dry  saw-dust,  over  which  was  placed  a  flower«pot,  or  a  pot 
that  is  generally  used  for  forcing  sea>kale.  During  the  winter  the  saw-dust 
was  occasionally  examined,  lest  it  should  be  wet,  which  is  the  principal  thing 
to  attend  to.  About  March,  or  when  the  probability  of  frost  was  over,  the 
saw-dust  was  removed,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  put  about  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  generally  covered  for  a  short  dme  with  a  hand  glass,  giving  air 
occasionally. 

"  I  have  also  pursued  a  method  of  propagating  the  (En6thera  csespit6sa, 
which,  perhaps,  may  not  generally  be  known;  and  it  is  valuable,  as  it. 
enables  this  beautiful  plant  to  be  mcreased  rapidly.  Before  the  frost  sets 
in,  the  plant  must  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  all  the  soil  shaken  from  it, 
and  the  roots  broken  in  small  pieces  of  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  These  pieces  must  be  planted  in  a  pot  of  light  soil,  rather  dry, 
and  kept  in  a  frame  without  any  water  througnout  the  winter.  When  tlie 
chance  of  frost  is  over,  a  little  water  may  be  given,  when,  in  all  probability, 
the  roots  will  have  begun  to  shoot,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  piece 
of  root  will  become  a  plant,  that  will  flower  the  ensuing  summer.  —  I  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  Ascldpias  tuber6sa,  named  also  by  your  cor- 
respondent ;  but  may  not  the  plan  pursued  for  keeping  D&hlias  be  used  with 
vafety?  Should  the  above  be  worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  in  having  been  a  contributor. 

"  Foxteth  Park^  Liverpool^  March  8.  1827.  M.  R." 

"  AsclepUu  tuberosa  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  taken  from  the 
plant  about  the  latter  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Plant 
them  close  round  the  inside  of  a  pot  in  a  mixture  of  light  rich  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  covering  them  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch." —  Wm,  Nott,  Taun- 
ton Nurseri/, 

Will  Barley  germinate  after  having  been  malted?  — "  I  think  it  will,  if 
not  too  far  advanced.  I  have  two  pots  by  me  growing  vigorously.  Has 
the  experiment  been  tried  before,  or  jvith  barley  which  has  sprung  an  inch 
or  more  ?"  —  Hordeum,  Nov.  27.  1826 

Mr.  Hogg's  Ideas  on  breaking  Tulips* — "  I  think  Thomas  Hogg  (who, 
by^  the  way,  is  a  friend  of  mine,)  deserves  to  be  severely  reprimanded  for 
raisino;  the  curiosity  of  poor  florists,  by  a  long  article  on  a  new  plan  for 
breakmg  tulips,  and  bringing;  the  said  article  to  a  conclusion,  without  affi>rd- 
ing  them  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject.  If  he  will  detail  his  plan, 
and  should  it  prove  as  vou  suppose,  I  think  I  could  convince  him  it  is  im- 
possible. J.  W."  —  "  Mr.  Hogg's  plan  of  breaking  tulips  is  probably  that 
of  halving  the  bulb  lengthways,  and  joining  to  it,  in  the  way  of  a  gran,  half 
the  bulb  of  a  tulip  already  broken.  It  is  said  that  a  set  of  a  red  and  a 
set  of  a  white  potato,  joined  together  in  this  way,  will  produce  variolated 
oflspring.  J.  6.  HampsteadJ'^ —  *'  Mr.  Hogg's  effiision  on  breaking  tuups  is 
a  paper  which  you  should  not  have  admitted.  A.  G.  Perthshire.*'  —  We 
hope  Mr.  Hogg  will  join  with  us  in  doing  penance  and  making  compensation, 
by  discovering  his  secret  in  next  niunber.     Cond, 

Tulip  Bulbs,  in  reply  to  S. — Sir :  Your  correspondent  S.  wishes  to  be  in- 
forraed  why,  when  the  incipient  loaves  of  tulips  are  discernible  at  the  season 
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of  planting,  coming  from  the  cetUre  of  the  bulb,  the  flower-stems,  on  tak- 
ing them  up,  are  found  issuing  from  the  bottom.  This  circumstance,  which 
at  first  appears  remarkable,  will  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  a  new  bulb  every  year  at  the 
base  of  the  flower-stem,  and  consequently  the  disappearance  of  the  old  one. 
In  what  manner  this  is  effected,  I  will  presently  show.  This  new  bulb 
exists  in  the  centre  of  the  old  one  at  the  time  it  is  planted,  having  been 
formed  in  the  preceding  year's  growth,  and  may  plainly  be  seen  by  dissect- 
ing a  tulip-root  in  the  autumn,  when  the  entire  future  plant,  its  leavet,  ttem^ 
and  flower  with  its  six  petals,  stamina  and  seed-vessel,  wiU  be  found  in  the  cen~ 
tre  of  the  root,  coiled  up  into  a  shape  resembling  that  of  a  segar,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  root,)  and  at  the  base  of 
this  embryo  plant  precisely  in  the  situation  represented  in  your  corres- 
pondent's drawing,  will  be  found  the  bulb  for  the  next  year,  then  the  size 
of  a  small  offset.  The  old  bulb,  which  is  merely  a  collection  of  juicy  coats, 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  embryo  plant  which  it  envelopes,  having 
sustained  it  witn  its  moisture  during  the  time  of  its  being  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  state  of  rest,  and  having  parted  with  its  succulency  to  nounsh  the 
embryo  plant  and  new  bulb  during  their  growth  when  planted,  is-  found  at 
taking-up  time  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  transformed  into  the  brown 
coats  enveloping  the  new  bulb,  now  grown  to  its  full  size,  furnished  with  a 
similar  embryo  plant  and  bulb  for  the  next  year,  and  found  in  the  situation 
represented  in  S.'s  drawing.  ['  This  embryo  bulb  is  formed  by  the  returning 
sap,  and  when  this  is  in  excess,  an  offiet,  and  sometimes  several,  will  be 
found  in  addition  to  the  principal  bulb.'  —  (-^0] 

''  S.  would  find  much  pleasure  in  dissectins;^  a  tulip  root.  The  coats 
should  be  removed  with  care,  otherwise  the  little  bulb  and  offsets,  if  any, 
in  the  interior  may  be  destroyed.  The  best  time  for  doing  it  is  late  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  embryo  plant  is  then  more  plainly  developed  by  the  sap 
beiug  in  motion.  I  dissected  a  root  this  day,  having  a  few  discarded  ones 
unset,  and  afterwards  divided  the  little  bulb,  which  would  have  been  the 
one  for  planting  in  Nov.  1827,  and  by  taking  it  close  to  the  window,  but 
without  a  microscope,  thought  I  could  perceive  the  embryo  plant  for  1828. 
The  possibility  of  this  will  probably  be  doubted.  A  few  months,  however, 
will  place  the  means  of  proving  it  in  your  reader's  hands.  I  think  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  my  supposition  will  be  found  correct.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
«  Sheffield,  Jan,  8.1 827.  John  Wabd." 

Several  other  Answers  to  the  query  of  S.  have  been  received ;  one  by 
Thomas  Butler,  Esq.  was  accompanied  by  a  draw- 
ing, {flg.  102.),  in  which  may  be  seen  the  embryo  ^^^ 
flower  of  the  current  year,  with  the  embryo  bulb 
at  its  base.  Mr.  B.  informs  us  that  he  cultivates 
at  his  residence,  Cornwall  Cottage,  Hackney, 
nearly  500  of  the  most  choice  varieties  of  tulip, 
and  that  he  intends  figuring  all  the  finest  sorts  m 
cultivation  in  a  periodical  publication,  to  be  com- 
menced in  March  next.  We  have  seen  the 
drawings  which  he  has  prepared  for  this  work, 
which  are  equal  to  any  tning  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  French,  (p.  120),  an  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent observer,  says  "  wnat  is  by  people  in  general 
called  the  tulip  root,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
bud,  or  embryo  of  the  plant  placed  on  the  proper 
root ;  when  this  bud  or  bulb  shoots  into  a  plant, 
other  buds  or  bulbs,  sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times more,  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  other  herbaceous  plants  having  buds  or  bulbs, 
and  as  in  deciduous  trees.    The  curious  part  of 
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the  process  is,  uat  so  large  a  bulb  should  be  formed  annually  on  so  small  a 
root ;  and  if  any  method  could  be  devised  by  which  the  tulip  could  be 
flowered  in  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hyacinth,  so  that  the  various 
changes  it  undergoes  might  be  observed  as  they  take  place,  it  certainly  would 
be  most  interesting."  —  {Harlow,  Jan,  29.) 

The  Bread  Fruit  Tree.  — (E.  of  G.  §  6014,  and  fig.  5^4.),  being  nearly 
allied  to  the  fig,  may  it  not  prove  as  hardy  as  the  fig  ?  Has  it  ever  been 
tried  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air  in  a  dry  soil  ?  Plants  are  now  to  be 
had  in  abundance  at  seven  guineas  and  a  half ;  ten  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  any  plants  to  be  found,  and  one  I  know  of,  was  sold  at  twenty 
guineas.  It  is  since  dead,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  plant  somewhere  in  the 
county  of  Durham  which  has  ripened  fruit.  —  (R.  S.  April  2.) 

We  recommend  this  subject  to  whoever  is  disposed  to  risk  seven  guineas 
and  a-half  for  the  gratification  of  horticulturists,  and  for  the  chance  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  add  the  bread  fruit  to  the  list  of  our  half  hardy 
fruits.  We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  our  correspondent's  conjec- 
ture proving  true ;  there  are  many  stove  and  green-house  plants,  that  gar- 
deners never  think  of  exposing  to  the  open  air ;  judging  from  the  coun- 
try they  come  from,  their  unfitness  for  our  climate  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  idea  of  giving  them  a  trial  is  out  of  the  question.  Those  plants 
of  tropical  climates  which  are  hardy,  or  half  hardy,  have  been  discovered 
to  be  so  more  by  accident  than  design.  We  would  recommend  trying  every 
house  plant  in  the  open  air,  and  repeating  the  trials,  even  in  the  event  of 
want  of  success  in  the  first  and  second  instances.  Even  an  indigenous  plant, 
kept  in  a  hot-house  during  summer,  would  be  very  likely  to  die  if  exposed 
to  the  open  air  in  a  pot  during  the  succeeding  winter.  The  plants  to  be 
tried  should  be  put  out  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  turned  out  of  the 
pots  into  poor  and  very  dry  soil,  and  sheltered  from  the  east  and  north. 
We  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  what  is  called  acclimating,  by  gradu- 
ally inuring  and  by  raising  successive  generations  from  seed.  Starving  in 
poor  dry  soil,  for  one  year,  before  putting  out,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  30  years' 
acclimating.  Any  plant  from  a  hot  climate,  which  will  not  endure  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain,  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  its  introduction,  will  not  either 
itself,  or  in  any  future  generation  of  its  o£&pring  from  seed,  become  hardier, 
or  at  least  nothing  like  sufficiently  hardy  for  this  purpose.  Indian  cress,  kid- 
ney beans,  dahlias,  and  potatoes  have  been  raised  in  this  country  from  seeds 
saved  here  for  many  years,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that ,  they  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  hardier  than  when  they  were  first  imported.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IX.  Obituary. 


Died  in  March  last,  Mr.  John  Harding,  Agricultural  Booksdler,  ot. 
James's  Street,  an  amiable  man,  and  the  first  London  bookseller  who  made 
a  separate  department  of  works  on  gardening,  agriculture,  field  sports,  and 
rural  a£^rs  in  general.  His  extensive  and  valuable  stock,  it  appears,(Part 
IV A  are  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

On  Monday,  April  2.,  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Sunbury,  and  on  the  same  day, 
about  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Vauxhall,  both  market  gardeners,  who 
have  been  for  many  years  noted  for  bringing  the  earliest  grapes  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  both  eminent  and  extensive  cultivators  of  grapes  and 
pine  apples.  Both  raised  themselves  from  the  condition  of  serving  gar- 
deners, to  that  of  tradesmen  of  considerable  property,  and  both  are  suc- 
ceeded by  healthy  and  vigorous  widows  and  sons. 
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PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS   CONlfiRCTED   WITH  GARDENING    AND 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  THE 
FINER  FLOWER& 

fj,  DUNN    respectfully    an- 

^-^*  nonneei  to  Florials  and  otho^  that  be 
win  havstbe  hoBour  to  nibniit  totbembf  Pub. 
Ik  Anction  about  tbe  middle  of  the  ptcsent 
Montb,  of  which  due  notice  wiU  be  giTcn,  all 
the  trnljr  raluaUe  and  well  Mlccted  TULIPS  of 
the  lato  TtaoMAi  Amraiwa,  Eiq.,  Coneihall. 
SMeK ;  and  ai  Che  Coilector's  tacte  and  jadg- 
meat  an  to  uniTtnally  known,  ai  wril  ai  that 
no  expence  haibeen  ipared  in  rarmingthis  eoU 
lection,  the  Auctioneer  feeb  a  confidence  in  ai- 
euring  the  Public  that  it  wiU  be  Ibund  when  in 
bloom  to  answer  the  UMMt  sanguine  expectations 
«r  those  who  may  attend  the  Sale,  there  being 
many  of  tbe  finest  rarietlas  ezdudTely  tai  this 
Garden. 

And  in  the  Ibflowins  Month  the  equally  fine 
oollectioa  df  Ranvmculuses,  Geraniums,  ftc.  Ac 

N.  B.  On  the  Daj  of  tbe  Tulip  Sale,  and  after 
the  TViIim,  a  ffingfe-horse  Chaise,  a  very  neat 
Four  wheel  Peny  Chaise,  and  an  excdlent 
Finger  Orgui,  late  tbe  property  of  the  same 
Gentleman. 

Sqffhmt  mUde*,Ui  Ma^,  18S7. 

EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

U,  GROOM,   Florist,  WAL- 

-*-'*'*  worth,  rHpectfiillyinfomu  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  PuUic  in  general,  that  his  supero 
Collection  wfll  be  in  Bloom  during  tbe  Month 
of  May,  Mid  may  be  viewed  every  Day  from 
Nine  o'clock  tin  ffiz,  Sundays  excepted.  Ad- 
mittance Is. 

H  G.  also  begs  to  stote  that  he  will  have  a 
great  variety  of  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones 
ni  Room  during  the  Month  of  June,  which 
may  be  viewed  every  Day  ftom  Nine  o'clock. 
tiU  Sx,  Sundays  excepted.    Admittance  gratis. 


i     CURTIS*S  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE. 
In  numbers,  priceSs.  plain,  and  Ss.  6d.  coloured. 

It'HE  new  series  of  this 

j  ^  beantiAil  Work  which  commenced  on  the 
;  1st  of  January  last  is  strongly  recommended  as 
the  dieapest  and  most  accurate  Botanical  Pub- 
I  licationtotiioseLadies,  Gentlemen,  andGarden. 
ets  who  wish  to  become  scientiflcally  acquainted 
with  the  Plants  they  cultivate.  It  is  published 
on  tbe  1st  Day  of  every  Montb,  each  Number 
containing  Eight  aocuratdy  nrionred  Plates  of 
rarekioteresting,  or  beautiftal  Plants,  with  am. 
pie  Descriptions,  by  Da.  Hooekb,  tbe  IMus 
of  Botany  in  the  Univeisity  of  Olas. 


CURVILINEAR     METALLIC      HOT. 
HOUSE2SL 

JONES  and  CLARKE  respect- 

^  flilly  beg  to  acquatait  the  Nobility  and  Gen. 
try  that  (in  addition  to  the  work  of  their  usual 
and  approved  construction)  they  have  recently 
commenced  tbe  manufacture  of  CURVi. 
LINEAR  METALLIC  HOT-HOUSES  upon 
«  new  and  improved  principle;  and  they  flatter 
themsdves  tbat  the  reasonable  terms  upon 
which  tbey  are  enabled  to  ollbr  them  to  the 
Public  wiH  ensure  them  that  liberal  share  of 
patronage  and  support  which  they  are  so  anxi. 
oustomierit 

MetalUe  Hot-kamt  Mamtfactortft  BS  LkmO- 
JSireet,  Birmingham. 

TO  BOTANISTa 
To  BB  Sold, 

A   FINE  Copy  of  that  scarce 

*■  Work,    Ludwig*s    ECTIPA   VEGETA- 
BILIUM,  being  Impressions  of  SOO  Plants, 
done  in  coloured  Printer's  Ink,  with  Descrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  German.     Price  51.     To 
be  seen  at  No.  184  Floet-Street. 


The  Pnoprietorand  Conductor  of  Uie  Botai^ 
cal  Magasme,  Mb.  Samubi.  Cukiu,  of  Olaaen- 
wood,  near  Coggeshall,  Essex,  also  begs  to  in. 
form  those  who  wish  to  possess  the  fivrmer  Series 
of  this  Work,  that  the  whole,  (containing  up. 
wards  of  £700c(rioured  Plates)  or  any  portion  of 
it,  may  be  had  at  bis  Warehouse  at  Proipect. 
Row,  Walworth,  or  of  the  Publishers,  and 
that  for  the  convenience  of  Purdtasers  be  bas 
had  them  done  up  in  neat  Boards,  so  that  the 
current  Number  and  a  Volume  of  the  old 
Series  can  be  ddivered  together  Monthly,  or  as 
often  as  derired. 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

To  BB  SOLD  BY  PBITATB  COBTBACT, 

A  HIGHLY  valuable  and  de- 

^^  sinUe  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  (Land, 
tax  redeemed,)  rituated  in  the  Garden  of  Kent, 
on  the  Bank  of  tbe  lUver  Medway,  about  Two 
and  a  Half  Miles  ftom  Maidstone,  and  Thirty 
ttook  London,  containing  about  Eighty  Acres 
of  Fruit,  Hops,  Lucerne,  Meadow,  and  Arable 
Land,  togetner  with  a  Farm-house,  and  all 
necessary  Agricultural  Buildings. 

For  particulars  apply  (if  by  letter  postage 
paid)  to  Mr  T.  P.  Cbablton,  Grove  Cottage. 
Looae^  near  Bfaidston^  Kent 

AGRICULTURAL,  FARMING,  AND  BO- 

TANICAL  BOO&& 

Preparing  for  Sale  by  Auction, 

nPHE  entire  Collection  of  Books 

*"    up(m  the  above  Sufcgects,  fbrming  tiie 
AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
of  the  late 
MR.  JOHN  HARDING, 

AGBICULTDBAL  BOOBSBLLBB,  ST.  J AMB8*B-8TBBBT, 
LONDON, 

which  will  be  sold  by  Auction  by  Messn.  JHs- 
WABT  Whbatlbt  and  Adlabd,  on  Monday, 
May  14tb.  and  following  Days,  at  their  Great 
Room,  No.  191  Piccadilly,  London.  Catalogues 
may  now  be  bad  gratis,  upon  application,  poet 
paid,  to  the  Auctioneers,  to  Messrs.  Habdino 
and  Lbpabd,  Pall-Iian,  East,  or  Lonomai^ 
Rbeb,  and  Co.,  Patemoster.Row,  or  ftom  aU 
Country  BookieUers  through  the  medium  of 
their  liondon  Agents. 


Adoertisementi  oh  Gardening  and  liural  Affaii 


WALWORTH,  SURHEY,  NEAR  lUB 
KINO'S  HEAD  INN. 

TTO  LET,  a  CotUge,  with  Tery 

odatedfScsFIOfM;  Ibe  Stock  of  CinuUoiu, 

wUelmninuintDU.RuBunciilu.'ndiH.Finlu, 
Fnno,  GIMH,  ftc  MHf  bs  tikm  br  ApinlB. 

— " ^•BeclllcSiuii,  MmiyheMieeaoo. 

I  tiMPtnalKi.iitor  I(1L^^%TmlIUI, 
Hch  Office,  si,  PlccsdiUr-  PoHSiiioD 
mer,  or  ImmedlAtely,  iT  requlnd. 
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!b*i  (kvm  Tna  utiuUr  tnlngd,  Br  Jo. 
HiTwiiD,  iDho.  iai.bdj.  UieSdEdlL 
II  SCIENCE  of  AGRICULTUHG.  By 
nHiiwiiD.  I  Vol.  Bro.  Ii.  bdi. 
„  TREATISEdb  IhE  Cni-TUREuid  MA- 
NASEMENToT  FRUIT  TREES,  Inirblcha 
UeOmi  of  PnnUng  ind  'Kilning  It  FUllr 

i^Deftc^  ud  Iniurin  In  nil  Undi  of  I'iDjt 


WORKS 

UN  GARDENING,  AG BICULTCRE, &c 
PubUitaed  b;  Lonohm.  Bii^  Ouii,  BiowH; 

^N     ENCYCLOPEDIA     of 

8ia  ElcjMlJ  printed.  iriUn  '     ^^^  "-' 

ti»ln(f  on  Wood,  k  bit. 


I  oTW  &b 


•V<  Tfc'e"  W«k  wlfi'  He 

,        to  u  HUundciwfflui 

■n  Expluutlon  of  Jiudeu'i  SjitfiiL 
Sn,  lAlh  ST7  Tltum  of  Planu,  and 
rloui  Pna  u^  Omni.  l£r.  or  U 
coloured. 


A  ORAHHAR  at  BOTANY,  Dluitn 


PHYSIOLOGIC  At.    ■nd    SYSTEMATICAL 

BOTANV.    Sfd.    Sth  Edition,  with  IS  —  ' 

lit.  plAln  i  or  coloured,  U  8i.  bdl 

A    SELECTION    of   Iho    CORRESPOND. 

CONv'eBSATIONS  ON  BOTANY,  •llh  SI 
BBinvinn.  Sth  Edition,  enluxed,  in  1  Vol. 
Uno.    11.  Gd^iin,  or  ISi.  oDound. 

FIRST  ST^S  to  BOTANY,  Intended  u 
Kpuliir  Illiatntlaiit  of  the  Soitnee,  ludhw  to 
ill  StudT  u  ■  Bnncb  of  OenenI  EdnMfloa. 
Bt  Jmn  L.  Dunnwim,  H.D.  Unw.  with 
Kb  Wood-cull,  csmpiMiig  iOO  Fl(u».  9>.  bdL 

The  DIFTERENT  BODES  0*  CULTI. 
VATING  the  FINE-APPLE,  Ann  iti  Pint 
lutrDductloB  Into  Eurcfie  to  the  Ute  Inpn^ 


The  GARUENER'E 
contilolng   PncUul    1 

liivennol.    Sd  Edit  I! 

el  RURAL  EXPEND 

ThS^craNCEofHi 
prliiDj  ■  Pnctinl  Snb 
end  TniBiii  of  fVui 


Bt  the  me  Author, 
OBSERVA'TIONS  OB  the  HAKAaEHENT 
of  TRUSTS  fbr  the  CARE  of  TTntNPIKE 

to  A  D3.  u  ngudi  the  Repair  of  Ibe  Road,  Ibe 
Expenditure  of  (lie  Revenue,  end  the  Apfioltit- 
lent  and  QubUIj  of  Exnu^Te  Offlcera ;  and 
pan  the  Nature  and  EOfect  of  the  preHnt  Road 
AW  of  Ihia  Kingdom,  Illustrated  d;  Examplei 
ram  a  Pradjcal  Eaperionac  of  N'lne  Years.     In 

mS'TROCTIONS     to    YOUNG    SPORTS- 


Syitem )  PaBBiiTinon  of  Oimbj  Getting 
Acceu  ID  aU  Kind!  (f  Bteda ;  SpeciAc  DincUou, 
with  new  Apaaratua  Ibr  Wild  Fowl  SflooriEiQ, 
both  on  the  Cout  and  in  Fieih  Water;  »ilb 
which  arainttodiKed,  Now  IWreclionttorTaoiir 

S(u«tlofl>  (br  ■  Code  of  new.  Qua  Lawa, 

,_, .  _:.k  » u .    j^i.,^  ^ 

—  —. ■>.    EUtb  E^HodI  cor. 

. —  Imimmd,  hi  I  ni  Sro,,  wiu  Kn- 

DlanUorT  PUMa  and  Wood  Cuti,  ISi.  boarda. 
An  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOHOLOOY , 

%,  wl^H  KiiA,  ML  A.  F.RS  and  LS^ud 
WiLLiatf  Spbvcb,  bq.  F.I.S.  In  Pour  cLoaelj 
printed  Volt,  Bio.  witii  Platei,  and  Portraiti  of 


Ihemi  thrir  a&eti«i  Ibr  Ih 


ihoiea:  tJialraoatomr,  exter- 
1    the  technical  temu  of  the 
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PART  J. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  History  of  the  First  Introduction  of  the  Modem 
Style  of  laying  out  Grounds  into  Russia;  with  some  Ao 
count  of  the  Invj^eiial  Residences  of  Tzarsco  Celo  and 
Taurida,     By  One  of  the  Imperial  Gardeners. 

X  ZARSco  Celo  was  originally  brought  into  notice  by  the 
Empress  Catharine  I.,  who  built  a  small  palace  there,  and 

gve  it  that  name,  which  is  derived  from  Tzar,  imperial,  and 
do,  a  spot;  Imperial  Spot  or  Hamlet,  At  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance is  another  place,  where  the  same  Catharine  built  a  small 
palace,  called  CrasHoi  Celo,  or  Beautiful  Spot  On  tlie  Em* 
press  Elizabeth  coming  to  the  throne  she  built  the  present 
palace,  with  every  degree  of  extravagance  of  finery.  All  the 
ornaments,  statues,  and  vases  were  gilt  in  leaf  gold,  on  oil. 
The  value  in  gold  amounted  to  above  a  million  of  ducats. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  above  1200  feet  long.  The 
garden  at  that  time  was  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  taste,  with 
straight  walks,  the  trees  all  clipped  in  different  forms,  and  the 
lateral  walks  lined  with  hedges  of  lime  trees;  the  latter  still  exist, 
only  that  the  trees  are  not  clipped.  Afler  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, Catharine  the  Second  ascended  the  throne.  About  the 
year  1768  Count  Munchausen  published  a  book  in  German, 
called  the  Hausvater  (Father  of  a  Family),  the  reading  of 
which  seemed  tagive  Catharine  a  taste  for  modem  gardening. 
She  immediately  ordered  that  no  trees  should  be  clipped  in 
any  of  the  imperial  gardens,  but  that  they  should  be  left  to 
nature.  After  this  she  told  her  architect,  apd  gardener,  that 
in  making  gardens  they  should  endeavour  to  follow  nature; 
but  this  they  could  neither  feel  nOr  comprehend ;  they  at- 
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tempted  to  vary  the  straight  line,  by  planting  single  trees  on 
each  side  of  the  serpentine  walks.  This  did  not  please ;  for 
though  the  Empress  could  not  exactly  direct  them  what 
they  ought  to  do,  yet  she  felt  c6nvincea  in  her  own  mindi, 
that  what  they  had  done  was  not  right.  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  garden  there  was  a  brook,  of  which  the  water  mean- 
dered in  a  very  pleasing  style ;  before  she  left  the  country  re- 
sidence, which  was  about  the  first  of  September,  she  ordered 
a  walk  to  be  made  on  the  side  of  the  brook.  This  was  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  she  went  to  see  what  had 
been  done,  and  found  they  had  made  a  walk  on  the  side  of 
the  brook,  but  had  kept  it  parallel  with  the  brook,  and  had 
planted  single  trees  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 
On  her  coming  up  to  it  she  said,  "  No ;  this  will  not  do ; 
this  is  not  what  I  wanted."  On  finding  she  could  have  no- 
thing done  to  her  mind,  she  determined  to  have  a  person 
from  England  to  lay  out  her  garden.  John  Busch,  of 
Hackney,  was  the  person  who  was  engaged  to  come  out  to 
Kussia  for  this  purpose;  he  was  preferred  on  account  of 
speaking  the  German  language.  In  the  year  1771  he  gave 
up  his  concerns  at  Hackney,  with  the  nursery  and  foreign 
correspondence,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  the  year  1 772  he 
commenced  his  first  work,  though  not  at  Tzarsco  Celo,  but 
on  a  hill  about  five  miles  nearer  town,  called  Pulkova.  In 
1774?  the  Empress  paid  her  first  visit  to  this  place.  On  en- 
tering the  garden,  and  seeing  a  shady  gravel  walk,  which  was 
planted  on  each  side,  and  winding,  she  appeared  struck  with 
surprise,  and  said,  "  This  is  what  I  wanted."  This  walk 
led  to  a 'fine  lawn,  with  gravel  walks  round  it,  which  seemed 
to  strike  her  still  more  forcibly,  and  she  again  said,  ".This  is 
what  I  have  long  wished  to  have." 

The  following  year  the  I'zarsco  Gardens  were  given  to  the 
charge  of  John  Busch,  who  carried  on  the  work  till  the  year 
1789,  when  he  left  the  service  and  went  to  England.  His 
son,  Joseph  Busch,  succeeded  him,  and  went  on  with,  the 
work  that  was  left  unfinished,  the  garden  not  being  finished 
during  the  reign  of  Catharine.  The  Emperor  Paul,  who 
succeeded  Catharine,  preferred  straight  walks  and  clipped 
trees.  The  late  Emperor,  Alexander  the  First,  was  fond 
of  both  styles.  Clipped  trees  are  still  continued  at  Tzarsco^ 
and  other  places.  The  Emperor,  however,  does  not  suffer 
any  of  the  old  trees  to  be  touched,  only  such  as  have  been 
planted  by  his  own  direction.  Carriage  roads  being  intro- 
duced intersecting  the  walks,  make  the  gardens  rather  unplea- 
sant to  walk  in,  as  one  must  always  be  on  the  look-out  in  oise 
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of  a  carriage  coming.  Hence  the  Tzarsco  Garden  is  become 
a  park  in  a  pleasure-ground,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  a  pleasure- 
ground  surrounded  by  a  park. 

There  are  a  variety  of  good  buildings  in  the  gardens,  par- 
ticularly some  designed  and  built  by  Charles  Cameron,  and 
a  new  front  to  a  part  of  the  palace  {fig.  103.)  by  Guaringi. 
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The  Emperor  has  enlarged  these  gardens  considerably,  and 
still  continues,  in  a  mixed  style  of  old  and  modem  art,  to  add 
and  improve,  and  particularly  in  the  park,  wherein  is  built  a 
dairy  which  the  imperial  family  often  visit  during  their  resi- 
dence at  Tzarsco,  and  also  two  gates  with  lodges  in  the 
Gothic  style.  These  and  other  buildings,  with  new  roads 
and  improvements  that  have  been  made,  have  added  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place  since  you  saw  it  in  1813.  In  these 
gardens,  the  extent  of  which  is  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, the  keeping  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  Europe, 
no  expense  being  spared  to  have  every  thing  in  the  best  possi- 
ble order. 

The  present  improvements  are  executed  by  an  architect 
who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Busch  in  this  department,  the  latter 
being  now  employed  in  forming  an  entire  new  garden  and 
park  on  Yelagen  Island,  situated  in  the  Neva,  about  three 
miles  from  the  palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  late  the  property  of 
Count  Orloff,  but  now  belonging  to  the  imperial  family,  and 
containing  a  beautiful  palace  surrounded  w^ith  garden  and 
park  scenery. 

The  PaUice  and  Gardens  of  Taurida  [fig,  104.)  contain 
nearly  sixty  acres.  The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  pre- 
vious to  its  being  made  into  a  garden  was  flat,  and  in  many 
parts  a  bog ;  other  parts  were  occupied  as  kitchen-gardens  and 
artillery  magazines ;  there  were  also  many  private  buildings, 
all  of  which  were  cleared  away  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
garden,  which  was  begun  by  Prince  Potemkin  in  the  year 
I78O3  and  was  finished  by  the  same  prince.  Afterwards  it 
fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Catharine  the 
Second,  particularly  in  spring,  before  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
went  to  her  summer  palace  Tzarsco  Celo,  and  likewise  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  weather  rendered  it  disagreeable  to  be 
so  far  from  town. 

c  c  2 
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The  garden  was  planned  and  superintended  by  William 
Gould,  from  Lancashire,  who  displayed  great  judgment  in 
forming  the  ponds,  out  of  which  he  got  sufficient  materials 
to  make  the  agreeable  variety  of  swells  and  declivities  which 
are  seen  in  Taurida  Gardens.  The  ponds  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  which  is  brought  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  a 
small  canal,  cut  by  Peter  the  First,  to  supply  the  fountains 
in  the  summer  garden  of  Petersburgh.  The  gardens  of 
Taurida  being  adjacent  to  a  large  reservoir,  a  small  con- 
duit was  cut  from  it  to  supply  the  ponds  and  cascades,  after 
which  it  falls  into  a  small  rivulet,  and  is  conveyed  under 
ground  to  the  river  Neva.  The  grounds  consist  of  a  pleasure- 
garden  {a  a  fl),  small  park,  or  enclosure  for  grazing  [h\  re- 
serve ground,  nurseries,  &c.  {c  c\  and  forcing  gardens  (d).  The 
pleasure-garden  begins  at  the  palace  by  walks  leading  round 
the  pond,  which  forms  the  main  body  of  water  seen  from  the 
palace,  and  from  thence  round  the  park,  which  is  fenced  off 
on  one  side  by  a  cheval  de  frise^  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
winding  canal  which  separates  the  reserve  grounds  from  the 
pleasure-garden.  Over  the  canal  are  bridges,  leading  to  the 
nursery  and  forcing  garden.  Some  of  these  {Jigs.  105.  and 
'  106.)  are  of  cast  iron,  ornamented  with  gilt  ornaments,  and 
considered  handsome.  The  hot-houses,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready  sent  you  plans,  are  of  great  extent,  and  contain  pines, 
vines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and  figs ;  there  are 
also  flower-houses,  and  a  large  orangery,  with  melon,  water- 
melon, and  pine  pits.  The  nursery,  or  reserve  ground,  con- 
tains flowering  shrubs  which  bear  this  climate,  such  as  Cy- 
tisus  supinus,  SanMcus  racemosa,  Genista  tinctoria,  Potentilla 
fruticosa,  Syrifiga  vulgaris,  Robin/a  caragana,  &c.,  Cratse^gus 
coccinea,  Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  iiZippophae  rhamnoides,  Loni- 
cera  tatarica,  Cornus  alba,  and  various  species  of  iSpirse^'a. 

The  following  is  the  general  distribution  of  the  Taurida  Gar- 
dens :  (^.  104.) 


!•  Palace, 
s.  Great  Hall. 

3.  Winter  Garden,  or  Conservatory. 

4.  and  5.  Iron  Bridges  in  the  Plea- 
sure-Ground ijigt'  105.  and  106.) 

6.  Boat-House. 

7.  Entrance  of  the  Water  by  the 
Conduit. 

8.  Small  Canal  separating  the  Plea- 
sure-Ground from  the  Park. 

9.  Fence  separating   part   of  the 
Park  from  the  Pleasure-Ground. 

10.  Park. 


1 1.  Entrance  of  the  Park. 

12, 12, 12.  Sunk  Fence  which  sur- 
rounds the  Garden,  Park,  and 
Nursery. 

13.  Wooden  Bridges. 

14.  Entrance  of  the  Water  into  the 
winding  Canal  which  separates 
the  Nursery  from  the  Park  and 
Pleasure-Grounds. 

15.  Nursery. 

16.  Cherry-Shed. 

17.  Green-house,  Forcing  and 
Flower  Houses. 
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IS.  Gardener'n  Houseand  Yard.  21.  Yard  Tor  recdvine^bbish.  Mid 

19.  Melon  and  Pine  Pits.  open  Shed  for  Gar  Jen  Ljght»,&r.  . 

30.  Iron  Palisading  separating  the  93.  CMcadea. 
Porcine  Garden  from  the  Nursery. 
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33.  Latve  Orangery.  35.  Bbud  of  Water  conoected  with 

S4.  Ba(£  Entrance  to  the  Forcing         the  River. 
Houses  from  the  Street.  26.  River  Neva. 


38.  Small  Rivnlet  which  carries  off 
the  Water  tram  both  Cascadea  into 


S9.  Itod  Bridge  over  the  winding     so.  Dry  Ditch. 
Canal  in  the  Nursery. 

Some  handsome  elevations  of  the  hot-houses,  and  other 
buildings,  and  some  views  of  the  palaces  and  grounds,  pro- 
cured for  us  by  our  correspondent  with  extraordinary  pains 
and  trouble,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  for  the  present. 


Art.  II.     On  a   Mode  of  preparing  StrattAerries  fin-  early 
forcing,   as  practised  at  Cowtlands.     By    Mr.  Wiixiah 

MiTCHINSON. 

Sir, 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  you  a  method  of  preparing  strawberry 
plants  for  early  forcing,  which,  as  it  is  not  practised  by  any 
other  gardener,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  presume  to  be  quite  new. 
Should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  I  hope  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  those  of  yom 
readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forcing  this  delicious  fruit 
through  the  gloomy  months  of  our  winter. 

About  the  beginning  or  latter  end  of  June,  according  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  season,  take  a  sufficient  number  of  pots, 
of  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  very  rich  loam ; 
plunge  them  to  the  brim  in  lines,  four  or  five  indies  apart,  in 
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the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  bearing  plants  in  the  open 
garden.  But  should  the  plants  from  which  the  stock  of 
iorcers  are  to  be  taken,  be  not  in  beds,  but  in  continued  rows, 
"Without  alleys  throughout  the  quarter,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  it  will  then  be  best  to  have  two  rows  of  pots  plunged 
as  above,  in  every  other  space,  and  the  space  left  will  serve  to 
walk  and  gather  the  fruit,  and  occasionally  water  the  plants, 
particularly  those  that  are  in  pots,  which,  while  they  are  in 
this  situation  (and  this  may  be  the  case  from  two  to  four 
weeks,)  will  require  regular  attention  as  to  watering,  in  order 
to  forward  them  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  runners  of 
the  old  plants  make  their  appearance,  and  are  just  beginning 
to  throw  out  roots,  it  is  then  the  proper  time  to  look  them 
over,  being  careful  to  select  the  strongest  and  most  promis- 
ing; insert  three  of  these  into  each  pot,  close  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  room  possible. 
They  may  be  fastened  down  with  hooks,  such  as  are  made 
use  of  in  laying  carnations ;  or  a  small  stone,  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  may  be  laid  upon  each,  which  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  runners  will  generally  establish  them- 
selves in  a  few  days,  the  stone*  may  then  be  taken  off,  and 
used  for  others  which  were  not  so  forward :  this  last  is  my 
own  practice.  "  Great  care  must  now  be  taken  to  divest  the 
young  plants  of  all  future  runners ;  and  as  the  plants  ma- 
naged in  this  way  generally  possess  extraordinary  vigour, 
they  will  throw  out  these  rather  numerously,  which  must  be 
taken  off  regularly  as  they  appear,  the  advantage  of  which 
will  soon  show  itself  in  the  increased  vigour  of  the  plants. 
When  these  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  before  ihey 
become  too  much  matted,  it  will  be  time  to  detach  the  run- 
ners from  the  old  plants ;  take  them  to  a  convenient  place, 
and  pot  them  into  pots  of  the  usual  size,  say  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  sort  of  strawberry,  being 
careful  to  turn  them  out  without  disturbing  the  roots;  and 
then  plunge  them  again  to  the  brim  in  an  open  part  of  the 
garden,  to  remain  till  the  season  of  forcing.  Paying  due 
attention  to  watering,  stringing,  &c.  they  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition for  that  purpose,  and  greatly  superior  to  those  treated 
in  the  usual  way.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Mitchinson. 
CoiirtlandSf  near  Exmouth,  November  13.  1826. 
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Art.  III.     On  forcing  Strawberries.  By  Mr.  William  Nott, 

Foreman  of  the  Taunton  Nursery. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
I  take  from  the  old  plants  of  Keen's  seedling,  (which  I  have 
proved  to  be  the  best  kind  for  forcing,)  the  young  plants  of 
that  season,  carefully  taking  them  up  with  as  much  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  roots  as  I  possibly  can.  After  planting  th^m 
in  pots  four  inches'  diameter,  I  place  them  in  an  open,  shady 
situation,  where  I  let  them  remain  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, when  I  remove  them  into  pots  eight  inches'  diameter, 
placing  them  in  a  cool  frame,  and  covering  at  night  if  frosty. 
In  this  frame  I  let  them  remain,  with  proper  attention  as  to 
air  and  water,  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  I  remove 
them  to  the  forcing  pit,  which  should  be  prepared  and  ma- 
naged as  follows : 

The  pit  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  should  be  built  with 
a  four-inch  brick  wall,  sunk  eighteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, four  feet  high  at  back,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  front,  and 
four  feet  wide,  with  a  trench  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  the 
depth  of  the  pit,  both  at  back  and  ^ont,  for  linings.  The  pit  must 
be  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  new  bark  properly  prepare<). 
When  the  heat  is  risen,  and  the  bark  settled,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  old  bark  should  be  placed  upon  it  for  the  purpose 
of  plunging  the  pots.  This  being  done,  and  care  taken  not 
to  have  them  more  than  six  inches  from  the  glass,  very  little 
air  must  be  given  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  more  must 
be  admitted,  but  sparingly,  taking  care  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  in  a  free  growing  state,  and 
taking  off  all  runners  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  this  manner 
they  must  be  treated  until  they  produce  their  flower-stems, 
when  they  must  have  a  larger  proportion  of  air,  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  growing  weak.  When  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand  as  much  air  must  be  given  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  every  attention  must  be  paid  as  to  keeping  them  supplied 
with  plenty  of  water,  and  a  heat  from  65^  to  70®,  which 
must  be  kept  up  by  repeated  linings  of  hot  stable  dung 
both  at  back  and  front  of  the  pit.  The  compost  I  have  found 
to  suit  them  best,  is  three  parts  rich  maiden  loam,  and  one 
part  well-rotted  horse-dung,  well  mixed  together,  and  used 
as  coarse  as  possible,  with  five  or  six  large  potsherds  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pot.  If  this  work  is  begun  at  the  abov&- 
mentioned  time,  and  the  rules  here  laid  down  strictly  attended 
to,  the  operator  will  be  able,  early  in  April,  to  gather  plenty 
of  well-ripened  fruit.     When  the  plants  have  done  bearing. 
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if  the  gardener  has  no  plantation  from  which  to  procure 
plants  for  the  following  season,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  upon  some  rich  ground  in  a  shady 
situation,  where,  with  plenty  of  water,  if  the  season  proves 
dry,  they  will  make  fine  young  plants  by  the  following  autumn. 
Where  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  got,  by  taking,  early  in  January^  the  strongest  young 
plants,  with  plenty  of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  ana 
planting  them  in  the  fruiting  pots,  treating  them  as  before 
directed  from  that  time;  but  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
before-mentioned  season.  If  bark  for  the  pit  cannot  be  con- 
veniently procured,  stable  dung  will  answer  the  purpose  well 
enough.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Nott. 
Taunton^  December^  1826. 


Art.  IV.     Extract  from  a  Communication  on  forcing  Stratv- 
berries.     By  Mr.  Andrew  Morton. 

I  PLACE  my  pots  for  forcing  in  troughs  two  inches  in  depth, 
and  seven  in  width.  The  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the  glass 
the  better.  The  troughs  ought  to  be  well  painted  to  make 
them  water  proof,  and  should  at  all  times  be  kept  full  of  water. 
Thus  treated  the  plants  will  be  found  to  thrive  and  swell  their 
fruit  much  better  than  by  any  other  method ;  while  the  pots 
being  surrounded  with  water,  creeping  insects  are  prevented 
from  getting  to  them,  and  injuring  or  eating  the  fruit.  Kid- 
ney-beans treated  in  this  way  answer  exceedingly  well,  grow 
much  quicker,  and  are  less  subject  to  the  red  spider. 

April  20.  1827. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Gardening  and  Botany  of  Spain.  By  Don 
Mariano  La  Gasca,  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  I.  p.  249.) 

The  botafiical  gardens  of  the  four  special  schools  of  phar- 
macy, founded  in  the  present  century  at  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
Seville,  and  Santiago  in  Galicia,  are  chiefly  intended  to  rear 
those  plants  used  by  the  apothecaries,  and  in  the  demonstrations 
of  the  schools  of  botany  and  materia  medica.     The  instruo- 
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dons  given  in  those  schools,  all  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  professors  of  pharmacy  must  attend  during  four 
years.  There  is  in  these  establishments  some  collections  of 
dried  plants,  a  small  cabinet  of  zoology  and  mineralogy,  and 
libraries  sufficiently  well  stocked  with  modern  books  of  all  the 
branches  of  science  that  throw  any  light  on  pharmacy.  The 
gardens  of  these  schools,  though  small,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
ust  longer  than  most  other  public  gardens  in  Spain,  because 
they  are  supported  by  funds  which  are  independent  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  which  are  regularly  paid  every  year. 
These  funds  arise  from  the  degrees  and  titles  conferred  in 
those  schools;  from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  the 
Pharmacopceia  Hispana^  and  some  other  books,  which  every 
apothecary  in  Spain  must  possess ;  and  from  the  produce  which 
is  collected  from  the  biennial  visits  made  to  the  apothecaries' 
shops,  each  of  the  apothecaries  being  on  these  occasions 
obliged  to  pay  21.  sterling. 

Botanic  Gardens  of  Cadiz.  —  The  special  school  of  surgery 
and  medicine  of  Cadiz,  supported  from  the  beginning  of  that 
establishment  a  botanical  garden,  almost  as  large  as  that  which 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London  have  at  Chelsea.  .  Con- 
tiguous to  it  there  is  another  smaller  garden,  belonging  to  the 
Cadiz  Economical  Society,  intended  for  the  naturalisation  of 
American  plants  of  known  utility,  and  for  the  propagation  of 
the  valuable  insect  of  the  cochineal,  brought  over  from 
Oaxaca.  The  breed  and  propagation  of  this  insect  is  princi- 
pally entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Don  Antonio 
Cabrera,  who  has  also  made  improvements  in  this  branch.  In 
this  garden  I  saw  cultivated  in  the  open  air  a  plant  of  Ipomce'a 
Jaldpa,  brought  over  alive  from  the  country  of  its  birth,  and  a 
species  of  downy  Cactus,  of  the  Tunakind^  which  was  brought 
over,  with  others,  from  Oaxaca  with  the  cochineal.  The  first 
of  these  two  gardens  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
physicians  of  the  royal  marine ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  ma^ 
rine  has  disappeared,  the  garden  has  likewise  declined  for  want 
of  funds,  so  that  at  present  it  possesses  but  few  plants.  How- 
ever, I  saw  cultivated  there  in  the  open  air  some  species  of 
aloes  and  agaves,  the  Dracae'^na  Draco,  the  Vomkria  glauca  of 
Cavanilles,  Parkinson/a  acule^ta,  some  species  of  shrubby 
capsicum,  the  Cestrum  noctiimum,  diurnum,  and  laurif&lium, 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  alive  in  the  green-houses  of  Madrid. 
In  various  private  gardens,  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  plantain 
tree,  the  M&sa  sapi^ntum  of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated,  and  produces 
well-matured  and  exquisite  fruit.  The  celebrated  Mutis,  who^ 
as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  Roman  agriculture.  Columella,  was 
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a  native  of  Cadiz,  received  the  first  notions  of  botany  in  this 
school,  under  Dr.  Castillejos,  to  whom  he  afterwards  repaid' the 
taste  and  inclination  he  inspired  him  with,  by  dedicating  to 
him  the  genus  Castillejo,  which  the  son  of  Linnaeus  published. 
The  library  of  this  establishment  possesses  a  valuable  coUec* 
tion  of  books  on  natural  history,  among  which  are  some  that 
are  not  found  in  that  of  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  —  The  garden  of 
botany  and  naturalisation  established  in  San  Lucar  of  Barra- 
meda, in  the  year  1805,  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  an 
expiring  state  ever  since  March,  1808,  at  which  period  the 
stupid  populace,  led  by  some  fanatical  and  clerical  demagogues, 
destroyed  in  an  instant,  under  the  specious  veil  of  patriotism, 
all  that  had  been  collected  there  at  an  immense  expense  and 
toil ;  making  the  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the 
country,  and  in  hatred  of  the  favourite,  Godoy,  who  had  been 
its  principal  founder,  and  had  declared  himself  its  strenuous 
supporter  and  patron.  Many  of  the  exotic  trees,  which  grew 
up  again  after  the  above  catastrophe,  are  still  preserved ;  but 
such  is  the  neglected  state  into  which  this  garden  has  fallen, 
that  it  has  only  one  gardener,  who  is  scarcely  paid,  and  but 
moderately  informed. 

Botanic  Garden'of  Alicante,  —  The  board  of  commerce  of 
Alicante,  established  in  1815,  with  the  permission  of  governs 
ment,  a  botanico-agricultural  garden,  the  direction  and  pro- 
fessorship of  which  was  given  to  Don  Claudio  Boutelon,  who 
filled  them  till  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Seville,  to  direct 
the  cultivation  of  the  Guadalquivir  islands,  granted  to  the 
company  of  this  name.  Since  that  period,  the  garden  of 
Alicante  began  to  be  neglected,  and  I  suppose  it  no  longer 
exists. 

Botanic  Garden  of  MuchamieU — In  the  town  of  Muchamiel, 
at  two  short  leagues  firom  Alicante,  Prince. Pio  founded,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  superb  botanical  gar- 
den, which  was  laid  out  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
and  which  I  visited  in  1810.  There  were  upwards  of  2,000 
American,  African,  and  Asiatic  plants,  cultivated  in  unshelr 
tered  ground,  and  in  the  open  air,  as  if  they  were  in  their  nar 
tive  regions ;  these  were,  many  species  of  the  genera  Salvia, 
iSblanum,  Cestrum,  Cactus,  A'loe,  Cotyledon,  Mimosa,  Pelarr 
g6nium,  Mesembry&nthemum,  the  Zaurus  p^rsea,  and  the 
Annona  cherimdlia.  It  was  then  tended  with  sufficient  care, 
a  botanical  gardener  having  arrived  from  Valencia  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  possessed  a  tolerably  extensive  library.  This, 
and  other  botanical  and  pleasure  gardens,  which  are  found  m 
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the  south  of  Spain,  are  strong  testimonies  of  the  numerous 
and  important  acquisitions  which  might  have  been  made  by 
the  agriculturists  of  Spain,  if  the  political  institutions  had  not 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  efibrts 
of  private  individuals,  desirous  of  benefiting  by  them.  After 
the  decease  of  its  founder,  the  garden  of  Prince  Pio  com- 
menced to  decline. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Penacerrada.  —  But  according  to  well- 
grounded  information,  not  far  from  Muchamiel,  in  the  town 
of  Penacerrada,  the  Marquis  of  this  name  and  of  Beniel 
founded  in  1814  another  garden,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  finer 
than  that  of  Prince  Pio,  and  in  which  he  has  collected  not 
only  the  rarest  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  king- 
doms of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  but  likewise  many  others,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  brouj^ht  over  from  the  gardens  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  not  a  few  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  were 
forwarded  to  him  either  alive,  or  in  seed. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Valencia.  —  The  botanical  instructions 
in  the  University  of  Valencia,  as  forming  part  of  the  medical 
sciences,  have  been  given  there  firom  time  immemorial ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  possessed  a  botanical  garden  previous  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  at  which  period  the  rector 
of  that  university,  the  Canon  Don  Vicente  Blasco,  began  to 
form  the  one  now  existing,  which  is  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city,  at  a  short  naif  mile  from  its  wisdls,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Turia.  It  comprises  about  eighteen  fane- 
gadas  (27  acres)  of  land  of  excellent  quality,  and  has  a  great 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Its  walks  are  planted  with 
different  varieties  of  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and  bergamot  trees» 
the  proceeds  of  which  contribute  towards  its  support.  Many 
specimens  of  plants  which  were  cultivated  in  the  archiepiscopid 
garden  of  Puzol,  presented  by  several  individuals  of  that  city 
and  its  environs,  were  transplanted  there ;  it  being  also  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  collections  of  seeds  which  were 
transmitted  yearly  from  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid. 
When  we  take  the  fine  climate  of  Valencia  into  consideration, 
as  well  as  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  water  it  enjoys 
for  irrigation,  this  garden  ought  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe,  especially  m  plants  peculiar  to  warm  climates ;  but 
far  from  improving,  it  has  been  decaying  from  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  this,  simply  because  its  protessor  of  botany,  who 
was  the  only  scientific  man  in  it,  was  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  university,  composed 
for  the  greater  part  of  theologians  and  barristers,  who  in 
Spain,  generally  speaking,  entertain  a  contempt  for  the  natural 
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sciences,  and  of  a  rector,  invariably  a  theologian  and  a  clergy- 
man. The  splendid  library  of  this  university,  the  gift  of  the 
immortal  Don  Francisco  Bayer,  which  abounded  in  books  of 
natural  history,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  during  the  siege 
that  Valencia  suffered  in  the  latter  pari  of  1811,  as  did  also 
the  archiepiscopal  library,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  second  in 
the  nation. 

Botanic  GardenqfPuzoL — The  enlightened  piety  of  His  Grace 
Don  Francisco  Fabian  and  Fuero,  archbishop  of  Valencia, 
was  in  the  last  century  successfully  exerted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  botanical  garden  in  the  town  of  Puzol,  three  leagues 
distant  from  the  city,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  visited. 
About  half  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  of 
the  families  of  i/esperideae,  and  Annonaceae,  and  other  exotics, 
and  the  other  half  for  shrubs,  small  trees,  bushes,  and  herbs, 
also  exotic,  and  mostly  American.  Its  circular  or  oval  beds, 
were  distributed,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  compartments  of  a  genealogical  tree,  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  which  formed  the  walks.  The  latter,  paved  with 
blue  glazed  tiles  of  Valencia,  covered  the  trenches  that  con- 
veyed the  water  for  irrigation.  There  I  saw,  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  for  the  first  time,  the  S^via  tubifera,  involucrita, 
polyst&chya,  leonuroides,  tiliacifolia,  leuc^ntha,  mexicana,  two 
species  of  Tournefortia,  Parkinson/a  acule^ta,  the  Ruiz/a  fra- 
grans  of  Pavon,  the  Erythryna  corallod^ndron,  Berberis  pin- 
nata,  the  Bignon/a  stans,  the  Zraurus  persea,  the  Ann6na  cheri^ 
molia^  the  Psidium  ^yriferum  and  jx)miferum,  different  spe- 
cies of  Mimosa,  among  which  there  are  two  forming  high  atid 
tufted  trees,  which,  when  I  examined  them  in  the  herbarium, 
three  years  ago,  I  judged  to  be  new.  There  also  I  saw  the 
Cerbera  Thevetia  and  ovata,  Bauhinia  latifolia,  Ar^lia  humilis, 
Sapindus  sapondria,  Cam^lha  japonica,  Anthol^za  aethiopica. 
Arum  coloc^ia,  Amaryllis  regmae,  Atamasco^  and  another 
species.  The  Carica  Papaya  yielded  excellent  fruit  by  guard- 
ing it  only  with  a  palm  mat  in  the  coolest  days  of  winter. 
Different  American  species  of  Ipomoe'a  and  Conv61vulus,  the 
Tropae61um  mijus,  mmus,andperegrinum,theMaurdnd/a  sem- 
perflorens,  the  D61ichos  lignosus,  and  Pha$e61u$  CaraciUa 
climbed  and  adorned  the  trees,  the  walls,  and  the  palings.  I 
was  never  tired  of  admiring  this  delightful  garden,  in  which, 
every  time  I  visited  it,  I  found  some  new  attraction ;  and  I  still 
think  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  offering  such  a 
surprising  and  fine  tout  ensemble  of  rarities  in  the  open  air. 

But  this  garden,  which  in  so  small  a  compass  was  able  to 
diffuse  so  much  information,  and  from  which  issued  the  An- 
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nona  cherimMtayLadrus  persea,  and  Arfichys  hyppogs^a,  which 
are  now  cultivated  in  Valencia,  though  not  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  others  which  are  reared  as  ornamental  plants, 
has  just  been  destroyed,  and  turned  into  arable  lands,  by  order 
of  the  present  archbishop  of  Valencia ;  at  least  this  is  stated 
in  the  peciodical  work,  entitled  Ocios  de  EspaHoles  emigrados 
(Leisure  Hours  of  the  Spanish  Emigrants;  London,  Jan.  1825; 
Art.  Barbarism  associated  to  Fanaticism).  What  a  contrast 
indeed  the  dark  barbarism  of  the  above  archbishop,  Simon 
Lopez,  by  thus  destroying  the  precious  collection  of  exotics 
treasured  up,  during  the  space  of  forty  years,  at  so  much 
expense,  care,  and  toil,  by  his  enlightened  predecessors,  offers 
to  the  diligent  endeavours,  which  at  the  same  time  the  distin- 
guished Canon  Cabrera  is  making  to  naturalise  in  the  Penin- 
sula the  precious  insect  of  the  cochineal,  and  the  plants  which 
sustain  it,  and  whatever  exotics  he  can  obtain  ! 

Botanic  Gardens  of  Barcelona,  —  Lastly,  there  is  in  Barce- 
lona, besides  the  garden  belonging  to  the  college  of  pharmacy, 
another  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  illustrious  Board  of 
Commerce  of  that  city,  the  direction  and  professorship  of 
which  are  intrusted  to  the  doctor  of  medicine,  Don  Francisco 
Bahi,  known  by  his  translations  of  the  Elements  of  Botany  by 
Plenk,  and  by  different  valuable  memoirs,  which  he  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Arts^  of  which  he  was  the 
editor,  and  which  commenced  in  September,  1815,  and  ended 
towards  the  latter  part  of  1821. 

This  garden,  founded  in  the  last  century,  at  the  suggestions 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mina,  was  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sentmanat,  who  ceded  it  to  the  CoUege  of  Surgery  of  that 
city,  for  the  erection  of  a  botanical  garden,  causing  an  apart- 
ment for  delivering  lectures  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense. 
But  the  professorship  of  botany  in  the  said  school  of  surgery 
having  been  suppressed  in  1801,  the  garden  was  ceded  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Consulate,  under  whose  auspices  it  continues 
till  this  day,  though  the  University  of  Barcelona,  erected  by 
virtue  of  the  regulations  of  public  instruction  decreed  by  the 
Cortes,  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  This  garden  is  situated 
within  the  city  walls,  and  occupies  an  extent  of  about  twenty 
&negadas  (30  acres)  of  ground ;  it  is  fenced  by  a  handsome 
iron  railing  on  the  eastern  side,  which  borders  on  beautiful 
garden  grounds,  and  by  a  high  balustrade  on  the  western  side, 
which  faces  the  land  wall.  The  plants  chiefly  cultivated  there, 
are  those  of  known  utility  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  instructions  given  to  the  pupils  is 
particularly  directed.      This  garden  was  in  correspondence 
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with  some  of  the  principal  ones  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
received  every  year  from  that  of  Madrid  whatever  seeds  it 
requested  to  have  sent.  The  practical  school,  that  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  is  laid  out  according  to  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnasus. 

( To  be  coTvtinued,) 


Art.  VI.      Comparative    'Remarks    on  Limekilns^    and  the 
Burning  of  Lime^  the  JRestdt  of  many  Yeari  Experience  of 
C  jr.  Stuart  Menteath^  Esq,  on  the  Estate  of  Closebum,  in 
Dtmtfriesshiie.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Menteath. 

Sir, 

The  application  of  calcined  lime  to  the  soil  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  horticulture,  as  well  as  agriculture,  that  useful 
information  on  the  subject  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  My 
experience  in  the  quarrying  and  burning,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  manufacture,  of  calcined  lime,  has  been  very  exten- 
sive. I  have  tried  various  kilns  and  plans  of  burning,  and 
I  have  made  an  improvement  on  what  I  consider  the  best  of 
these  plans,  to  describe  which  is  my  principal  object  in  send- 
ing you  this  paper.  It  is  true  you  have  described  both 
Booker's  kiln  and  my  kiln  in  your  valuable  Encydopcedia  of 
Agriculture  5  but  as  I  have  since  made  some  improvements 
on  my  own  invention,  and  as  you  have  not  given  engravings 
of  these  kilns  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  this  communication  will 
serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  subject  of  limekilns  (§  3589 — 
3590.)  in  that  work. 

Lime  will,  in  all  cases,  be  most  economically  burned  by 
fuel,  which  produces  little  or  no  smoke,  because  the  necessary 
mixture  of  the  fuel  with  the  broken  limestone  renders  it  im- 
possible to  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  red  heat,  which  may 
ignite  the  smoke.  Dry  fuel  must  also,  in  all  cases,  be  more 
advantageous  than  moist  fuel,  because  in  the  latter  case  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat  is  lost  in  expelling  the  moisture  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  smoke. 

Booker's  kiln  {fig.  107.)  is  the  best  of  all  forms  that  have 
hitherto  been  brought  into  notice  for  burning  lime  with  coke, 
or  other  dry  smokeless  fuel.  The  kiln  of  this  description  at 
Closebum  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  bank ;  it  is  circular 
within,  thirty-two  feet  high  from  the  furnace,  threfe  feet  diame- 
ter at  top  and  bottom,  and  seven  feet  diameter  at  eighteen 
^t  from  the  bottom ;  it  has  cast-iron  doors  to  the  frtel-cham- 
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ber  {j%.  108.  a)     iob 
and    ash-pit    (i),  al      ^ 
and     a    cast-iron     L  ".-j ' 
csp  or  cover  (/^,    ]      ^ 
107.  c  d),  which  ft  ••'j 

turns  on  a  pivot,     ' ^ 

and  rests  on  a  curb  ring 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  kiln  (rf).    The 
;   use  of  this  cover  is  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  lAore 
\   heat  than  is  necessary  to 
:   keep  the  fuel  burning,  for 
:  which    last    purpose    the 
:   cover  has  only  an  opening 
:   at  top  ((/),  twelve  inches  in 
:   diameter.     The  principal 
;  advantage  of  this  construo- 
:  tion  is,  that  very  litde  heat 
:   is  lost,  and  that  lime  may 
:    be  burned  with  almost  as 
little  fuel  in  winter  as  in 
summer;    another  advan- 
taffe,  and  one  of  consider- 
able importance  in  a  coun- 
try sale,  where  a  kiln  is 
not  worked  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  is,  that  by  closine  the  orifice  (d)  at 
top,  and  the  furnace-doors  (_^.  108.  ab)  below,  the  fire  may 
be  kept  alive  for  four  or  five  days.  In  the  ordinary  descriptions 
of  kilns  without  covers,  the  fire  is  usually  extinguished  in 
twenty-four  hours,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  In  Booker's 
kiln,  one  measure  of  coke  will  burn  four  measures  of  limestone. 
The  fiiel  for  the  limekilns  at  Closeburn  is  brought  from  a 
.  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  it  is  found  that  one  third  of 
the  expense  of  carriage  is  savad  by  coWng  it  at  the  coal-pits. 
A  measure  of  this  coke  burns  as  much  lime  as  the  same  mea- 
sure of  coal;  as  when  coal  is  used  in  the  limekiln  it  may  be 
said  to  be  coked  before  it  has  much  effect  on  the  limestone. 
One  of  Booker's  kilns,  when  coke  is  used,  yields  nearly  three 
fourths  of  its  contents  of  well-burned  lime  every  day. 

The  Menieath  Kiln. — Where  time  is  to  be  burned  with  coal  or 
smoky  fiiel,  a  form  has  been  adopted  at  Closeburn,  which  I  have 
invented,  and  which,  from  a  very  extensive  experience,  I  liave 
proved  to  be  much  superior  to  those  in  common  use.  This 
kiln,  which  may  be  designated  the  Closeburn  oval  limekiln, 
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i"9  {^^.  109>}  is   bnilt  in  a   similar 

don  to  the  other.     It  is  oval 
ground     plan,    both      "o 
»p    (;%.  110.)    and/|\ 
)m  {Jg.  111.);   with 
s  to  the  fuel-cham-  . 
>nd  ash-pit  {fig.  109. 
and  an  arched  cover 
le   top  (j%:.  11 2.  g),^ 
h  moves  on  small  wheels,  i 
■n  off  and  on  by  wind-  i" 
s  (W),  and  has  two  small  (T 
ingSiServingaschimneys,    ; 
he  exit  of  the  smoke  (/i).  ,1 
heightof  the  kiln  isthirty-   j 
leet :  the  short  diameter  at   : 
lel-chamber  is  twenty-two  Vj 
ss  {fg.  111.);  at  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  the  short  diameter  has 
gradually   extended   to    five    feet  "^ 

(^.  109.),  and  this  dimension   is 
continued  to  the   top,  where  the 
oval    is    nine    feet    by    five    feet 
Ui  0%-lJO).    As  the 

fuel-chamber  to 
this  kiln  is  very 
broad  in  propor- 
tion to  its  depth, 
three  separate 
doors  or  openings 
become  necessair 
(;^.  113.),  as  well 
as  advantageous, 
for  more  speedily 
and  easily  drawing 
out  the  lime. 

In  some  cases, 
instead  of  a  mov- 
able cover,  a  per- 
manent roof  of  ma- 
sonry Ifig.  114.) 
^  may    be    adapted. 

This   roof   should 
have    proper    openings   to   admit 

the  supply  of  lime  and  fiiel,  and  these  may  be  closed  by 
Vol.  II.  —  No.  8.  on 
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slidine  sbutters  or  hinged  doors,  while,  in  the  roo^  there 
sboulabeachitn-  i)< 

ney  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke.  It 
will  readily  be 
understood,  that 
the  use  of  a  cover, 
whether  fixed 
or  movable,  is- 
chiefly  to  retun 
the  beat ;  but 
where  the  cover 
is  a  fixed  struc- 
ture   and   suffi-  ' 

ciently  large,  something  will  be  sained  by  placing  the  fiiel 
and  limestones  there,  to  be  dried  and  heated  before  they  are 
thrown  into  the  kiln. 

Three  fifUis  of  the  contents  of  the  Closebum  oval  kiln 
may  be  drawn  out  every  day,  and  when  it  is  closed  at  top  imd 
bottom,  the  fire  will  not  go  out  for  five  or  six  days. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Closeimtn,  January  2.  1827.  J.  S.  Menteath. 

In  the  Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  (vol.  iv.  p.  290.), 
a  description  and  figure  is  given  of  Heathom's  combination  of 
a  limekiln  and  coke-oven,  the-object  of  which  is  to  prepare 
quicklime  and  coke  in  the  same  kiln  by  a  single  operation  ; 
and  the  arrangements  to  effect  it  are  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
complete,  as  seemingly  to  preclude  the  capabili^  of  any  ma- 
terial improvemenL  The  economy  of  the  process  is  likewise 
carried  to  the  greatest  possible  degree ;  tor  that  portion  of 
the  coal  which  is  separated  fiom  it  to  form  coke,  is,  by  its  com- 
bustion, rendered  subservient  to  the  burning  of  the  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  coke,  owing  to  its  increased  bulk,  being  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  valuable  as  coal  in  the  market,  the  expense  of 
burning  is  very  much  reduced. 

This  kiln  and  oven  are  delineated  as  raised  on  a  flat  sur- 
&ce  {Jig.  1 15.),  the  lime  being  raised  by  means  of  a  jib  and 
crane,  diough,  like  other  kilns,  it  might  be  placed  on  the  dde 
of  a  bank  for  supply  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  may  refer  to  the  work  from  which 
this  account  b  quoted ;  or  to  the  patentee,  Mr.  HeathoA, 
Maidstone,  or  40.  Coleman  Street,  London.  The  kUn  is 
now,  and  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  full  operation,  at  the 
patentee's  lime-works  at  the  former  place.     In  districts  where 
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coal  is  dear  this  will  probably  be  found  a  valuable  improve- 
ment; but  with  some  descriptions  of  coal  it  is  impracticable* 
and  in  all  cases  the  labour  will  be  considerably  increased. 

The  side  wall 9  of 
thwMa  (an)  ire  four 
feet  thick;  the  iron 
bora  St  the  bottom 
(( b)  are  drawn  out 
when  the  kiln  is  to  be 
emptied.  The  liine- 
ftone  u  FUEed  in  a 
box  (rf),  by  meant  of  a 
jib  and  crane(e);  when 


box  plted,  bj  which 
the  whole  conieuts 
are  throwD  down  the 
■(haft  The  coke  oveni 
(//)  may  be  two,  or 
a  greater  orleunuii>> 
ber,  according  to  the 
niBgiutude  of  the 
works.  They  are 
supplied  with  coal 
through  iron  doon, 
which  doors  have  a 
iaag  and  narrowhori- 
lontal  openiof  in  the 
upper  part  of  uiem,  to 
admit  nifiicieat  atmo- 
■pheric  air  to  produce 
combustion  in  the  in- 
flammable part  of  the 
dOal.  The  James  thus 
produced  pass  into  the 
lime  Ehalt,  and  the 
flues  (gg)  are  pre- 
vented from  interfer- 
ing, ^th  Qach  other  by 
a  partition  wall  (h), 
Wtaeh  the  kihi  a 
chained  the  openinga 
in  front  and  beneeUt 
the  iron  ban  (t  t)  are 
doted,  as  are  certain 
openings  made  in  the  shaft  (it)  and  i 
dntancea,  for  the  purpose  of  introduciu 
the  process.  When  the  coal  is  reducei 
bandied  iron  hoe. 


the  coke  ovens  (/),  at  coBvenient 

Kt  iron  bars  as  pokers,  to  socelerete 
coke,  it  is  taken  out  by  a  long- 


In  the  Mechamc^  Magazine  (vol.  vii.  p.  177j  178.)  are 
"fibres  and  a  description  of  a  Yorkshire  limekiln  (said  to 
be  a  very  good  one),  for  burning  lime  with  coal  or  coke. 
"  Bottom  part,  where  the  lime  is  drawn  out,  a  circle  of  about 
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eighteen  inches'  diameter,  and  widening  gradually  upwards 
(in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  the  apex  cut  off)  to 
about  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  whole  depth,  and  then  the 
remainder  carried  up  perfectly  cylindrical  to  the  top,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder  being  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
depth." 

^*  In  fixing  on  a  place  to  build  such  a  kiln,  the  side  of  a 
hill,  near  the  rock  to  be  burnt  into  lime,  is  always  preferred ; 
the  workmen  begin  by  excavating  a  large  hole  in  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  erected,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  bury  the 
back  part  of  it  in  the  ground.  In  building  up  the  kiln, 
there  are  two  walls  carried  up ;  the  space  betwixt  them  is 
filled  with  small  rubble,  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  next  to  the 
inner  wall  the  kiln  has  a  lining,  about  a  foot  or  half  a  yard  in 
width,  of  a  slaty  gritstone  that  will  stand  heat  well :  when  the 
lining  wants  repairs  or  renewing,  the  wall  behind  it  keeps  the 
rest  of  the  materials  from  falling  in.  A  kiln,  built  according 
to  the  plan  hereunto  annexed,  would  cost  about  25/." — CondL 


Art.  VII.     On  Melon  Compost^  and  on  the  Influence  of  Soil 
on  the  Flowers  of  Hydr&ngea  hortensts.    By  W.  R.  Y. 

I  HAVE  always  used  the  compost  to  which  the  Dutch  so 
strictly  adhere ;  viz.  one  third  strong  hazel  loam,  one  third 
scouring  of  ditches,  and  one  third  rotten  dung,  exposing  the 
mixture  two  years  to  the  influence  of  the  summer  and  winter, 
to  evaporate  what  noxious  qualities  may  lurk  in  the  earths ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  salt 
of  iron,  it  will  be  proportionably  sterile.  .  I  had  often  ob- 
served the  leaves  of  my  melons  turn  yellow;  occasionally 
plants  died  for  which  I  could  not  account :  I  suspected  iron, 
as  it  pervades  our  district,  to  be  the  cause ;  but  as  the  magnet 
would  not  take  up  any  of  the  compost,  my  attention  was 
diverted  fi*om  that  point  Similar  results,  in  future  seasons, 
again  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  I  added  lime  to  correct 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  if  any ;  but  I  lost  my  whole  crop,  I  fan- 
cied, by  the  application  of  the  lime.  As  during  winter  a  red 
oxide  filtered  from  the  compost  heap,  I  again  felt  certain  of 
the  presence  of  iron. .  I  submitted  the  compost  to  the  test  of 
burning,  and  having  by  that  means  got  rid  of  the  superabun- 
dant carbon,  the  magnet  immediately  detected  the  iron.  I 
changed  my  soil,  and  have  never  since  lost  any  melon  plants. 
The  experiment  proves,  that  the  old  test  of  the  loadstone  may 
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be  defeated  by  the  presence  of  other  inherent  matter;  for 
though  it  was  inactive  over  the  cold  soil,  it  acted  in  full  force 
upon  the  soil,  when,  by  roasting,  it  had  discharged  its  gas. 

Htfdr&ngea  hortensis*  —  While  a  profitable  experiment 
resulted  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  amusement  occurred  on  the 
other,  >  with  some  green-house  plants.  I  mixed  the  compost 
fresh  from  the  ditch,  with  water,  and  found  a  precipitation  of 
iron :  I  used  the  soil  and  water  to  a  hydrangea,  a  cutting  from 
the  common  pink  variety,  and  it  so  altered  the  colour  to 
purple,  as  to  form  a  netx)  plant.  I  applied  the  same  to  the 
C&nna  indica,  and  some  other  scarlet  and  blue  plants,  but 
obtained  no  apparent  change  of  colour.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  brilliancy  of  colour  to  depend  upon  the  air-bubbles 
under  the  epidermis  of  the  petals,  and  was  much  surprised  at 
not  having  effected  a  change  in  the  Cinna^  though  the  colour 
will  change  under  strong  rays  of  solar  light.  Pink  and  purple 
flowers  may  be  more  sensible  of  the  influence  of  t^ie  gas, 
being  secondary  colours,  than  the  red  and  blue,  which  are 
primary. 

This  district  is  upon  freestone;  the  adjoining  is  limestone: 
upon  the  line  of  junction  are  the  wild  flowers  indigenous  to 
both  soils,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  of  them  upon  the  latter,  in  comparison  of  the  former.  \ 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  above  experiments  are 
new  to  you  or  your  readers ;  if  new,  they  may  afford  security 
to  operative  melon  growers,  and  amusement  to  florists.  The 
subject  is  very  interesting  to  myself  and  some  other  botanical 
friends  here.  I  am  no  chemist,  but  if  your  correspondents  can 
elicit  any  information  from  that  science,  I  think  they  will  add 
much  to  your  valuable  work. 

Sheffield,  May,  1826.  W.  R.  Y. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  in  horticulture  for  any  chemist  of 
leisure,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  operations 
of  garden  culture  and  management,  to  exert  and  distinguish 
himself.  The  good  and  the  evil  of  pulverising  soils,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  different  descriptions 
of  weather,  remains  to  be  determined,  no  less  than  to  be 
explained.  It  may  excite  surprise  in  some  gardeners  to  be 
told  that  ridging  of  garden  soil,  in  order  to  expose  it  more 
completely  to  the  influence  of  either  frost  or  sun,  is  fre- 
quently more  injurious  than  useful ;  but  we  believe  the  asser- 
tion is  consistent  with  facts,  and  with  the  experience  of  accurate 
observers.  If  bad  qualities  are  exhaled,  or  oxidised  by  the 
aeration  of  soils,  may  not  good  qualities  also  escape  or  undergo 
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a  change  for  the  worse  ?  Compression  is,  for  certain  soik, 
more  valuable  than  expansion,  and  the  effect  may  sometimes 
depend  on  mechanical,  and  sometimes  on  diemical,  or  other 
reasons.  If  Mr.  Grisenthwaite,  of  Wells,  has  paid  as  mndi 
attention  to  horticulture  as  he  seems  to  have  done  to  agricul- 
ture, he  is  capable  of  throwing  much  light  on  tjbis  department 
of  our  art ;  and  should  he  by  any  means  see  this,  we  invite 
him  to  become  a  correspondent.  Even  the  speculations  of 
such  a  man  will  be  most  interesting  to  many  readers,  and  may 
prove  truly  valuable  in  the  end,  by  leading  practical  men 
to  study  chemistry,  to  institute  scientific  experiments,  a&d 
to  acquire  habits  of  accurate  observation.  One  must  have 
some  favourite  theory  or  hjrpothesis  to  establish  or  support  as 
a  motive  to  begin  with,  otherwise  experiment  would  not  be 
pjursued  with  sufficient  enthusiasm.  Whatever  becomes  of 
the  hypothesis,  the  facts  remain,  and  are  so  much  in  addition 
to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  —  Cond. 


Art*  ^lll.  On  the  CuUure  of  the  Mushroom  in  Hot-Jiouse 
Sheds.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener 
to  W.  L.  Hughes,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  Kinmel  Park,  near 
Abefgeley,  Denbighshire. 

Behind  the  hot-houses  here  I  have  sheds*  and  aloni;  the 
back  wall  I  grow  the  mushroom  with  very  great  success.  All 
practical  gardeners  are  well  aware  of  the  rapid  decay  of 
wooden  shelves  used  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  very  great 
steam  that  arises  from  the  dung  of  a  mushroom  bed.  I  there- 
fore build  along  the  back  wafi  of  the  shed,  a  thin  wall  of 
brick,  four  feet  distant  from  it,  which  will  make  a  bed  four 
feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  in  front, 
and  will  afford  plenty  of  mushrooms.  [Castp-iron  shelves  are 
found  to  answer  extremely  well ;  one  at  the  Earl  of  Gros- 
venor^s,  Eaton  Hall,  has  given  every  satisfaction.]  My  mode 
of  filling  the  brick  beds  is  as  follows :  1  lay  on  the  bottom  six 
inches  of  fa^gots^  or  any  old  wood  that  may  be  of  little  use, 
in  case  the  dung  be  wet  (for  we  are  not  able  at  all  times  to 
have  thinffs  as  they  ought  to  be),  to  drain  o£P  any  improper 
moisture  that  might  be  in  the  dung;  I  then  fBl  the  bed,  within 
three  inches  of  the  top,  with  old  linings  of  hot-beds,  not  too 
much  exhausted;  beatmg  it  down,  at  the  same  time,  as  firm 
as  possible.  I  then  take  and  lay  on  the  top  four  or  five  inches 
of  good  horse-droppings,  beating  it  well  down  also.  .The  }^ 
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may  be  then  spawned,  which  obviates  all  that  fear  about  Uie 
bed  getting  overheated  which  is  so  common  among  car- 
deners.  A  bed  of  this  kind  will  keep  a  good  moderate  heat 
thrice  the  length  of  time  another  will,  made  wholly  of  new 
dung:  consequently  it  will  bear  three  times  as  long.  Be-r 
sides  there  are  other  advantages  arising  from  this  mode ;  you: 
can  make  three  beds  for  one,  and  with  the  same  quantity  of 
new  dung.  There  are  many  small,  families,  who  have  pnlyi 
two  or  three  horses,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  hav^  rnu^h-* 
rooms,  all  owing  to  the  mistaken  notion,  that-the  bed  vxMst 
be  wholly  composed  of  new  droppings ;  because,  by  the.timei 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  (hese  droppings  are  collected^  one  half 
of  them  has  become  u$el^ss.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Forrest* 
Kinmel  Park,  February  a.  1826. 


Art.  IX.  Descripiion  of'  a  Mode  of  gtcnoing  Mushrooms  on 
the  Uoor  of  a  Green^house,  as  practised  in  the  Neighbour^ 
hood  of  Vienna.  By  Mon.  Napoleon  Bauman,  Junior,  of 
Bollwiller,  on  the  Upper  Bhine. 

Dear  Sir, 
During  a  stay  of  eleven  months  at  Vienna,  in  1825  and 
1826,  I  had  an 
opportunityofob- 
servmg  a  very 
simple  and  eco- 
nomical method 
of  growing  mush- 
rooms, which  I 
have  great  plea- 
sure in  communi- 
cating to  you, 
with  a^  view  of 
adding  to  the  in- 
teresting and  va-  ^ 
ried  information 
contained  in  your 
valuable  Maga- 
zine. Tlie  prac- 
tice I  am  about 
to  relate  is  so 
simple,     that     it 
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will  be  understood  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  ..accompanying 
sketch  (^.  1 1 6.\  where  the  mushrooms  are  represented  risii^ 
tlirough  a  stratum  of  earth  (a),  which,  with  a  substratum  of 
dung  (£),  occupies  the  entire  floor  of  the  house.  Tlie  path- 
way {c)  is  supported  from  the  floor  by  the  posts  which  are 
rendered  necessary  at  any  rate  for  supporting  the  front  shelf 
(d),  and  the  shelves  of  the  stage  {eee).  Vines  may  be  trained 
up  the  raflers,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  small  shelf,  or 
a  bracket  here  and  there  for  drooping  plants  (jT).  About 
Vienna,  houses  in  which  mushrooms  are  grown  in  this  way 
are  chiefly  employed  for  prolonging  the  bloom  of  forced 
flowers  and  shrubs,  such  as  roses,  lilacs,  bulbs,  &c.  The  pots 
are  set  in  saucers,  to  prevent  any  water  from  dropping  on  the 
mushrooms,  and  sik  inches  of  hay  are  spread  over  the  latter, 
to  keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  There 
is  no  flue,  but  at  each  end  is  a  small  brick  German  stove, 
which  is  lighted  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  maintain  a 
temperature  during  the  night  of  from  45®  to  50°.  The  glass 
is  covered  by  shutters  every  night,  and  the  floor  of  the  house 
is  from  three  to  four  feet  under  the  external  surface,  which, 
with  the  covering  of  hay,  is  a  great  protection  to  the  bed  in 
which  the  mushrooms  are  grown. 

This  bed  is  made  of  fresh  horse-droppings,  strongly  pressed, 
and,  after  it  has  lain  eight  days,  it  is  covered  with  an  inch  of 
good  earthy  beaten  to  a  firm  state,  and  the  spawn  planted 
in  it  in  little  bits,  about  nine  inches  apart  every  way. 

I  have  some  other  matters  to  communicate  to  you  before  I 
return  home ;  and  when  I  am  there  I  hope  to  continue  your 
constant  reader,  and  occasional  correspondent. 

Napoleon  Bauman. 
Kew,  November  24.  1826. 


Art.  X.     Account  of  some  Eaperiments  with  CoaUAshes  and 

Salt  as  Manures.     By  Alfred. 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  224.)  that  coal-ashes  are 
considered  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  and  also  to  vegetables.  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  I  sowed,  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  three 
rows  of  Swedish  turnips;  No.  1.  was  manured  with  well 
rotted  dung  from  an  old  melon  bed.  No.  2.  with  the  tops  of 
cabbage  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  No.  3.  with  coal-ashes. 
They  vegetated  about  the  same  time,  but  the  row  manured 
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with  the  cabbage  tops  seemed  to  sufier  most  from  drought;  the 
season  being  hot  and  dry ;  they  made  little  progress  until  the 
end  of  August,  and  in  November  they  were  a  middling,  or 
rather  a  bad  crop.  The  row  manured  with  the  coal-ashes 
had  all  along  a  more  luxuriant  appearance  than  the  other 
two.  The  rows  were  twenty  yards  in  length,  three  feet  apart, 
and  fifteen  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  I  took 
them  up  in  February;  they  weighed  as  follows:  —  No.  1. 
78  lbs..  No.  2. 88  lbs.,  and  No.  3. 1?1  lbs.,  which,  you  will  please 
to  observe,  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  coal-ashes. 

I  have  for  several  years  tried  salt  as  a  manure,  but  could  never 
observe  the  least  advantage  from  it.  I  tried  it  on  onions,  car- 
rots, and  turnips,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 
Having  a  number  of  large  pear  trees  that  were  annually  covered 
with  blossom,  but  very  seldom  produced  any  fruit,  I  had  the 
roots  nearly  laid  bare  and  a  portion  of  salt  applied  to  them 
without  the  least  effect.  Another  season  I  applied  water 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  when  coming  into,  and  while  the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  but  to  no  purpose.  Of  one  tree  I  raised 
the  branches  of  one  side  considerably  above  the  horizontal 
line,  those  of  the  other  side  I  depressed  in  an  equal  degree ; 
but  neither  plan  had  the  slightest  effect  in  producing  fruit. 
At  last  I  tried  ringing,  which  has  produced  some  fruit,  but 
of  a  small,  gritty,  inferior  kind,  and  the  trees  operated  on  have 
been  very  languid  ever  since.  I  intend  this  season  to  try  salt 
as  a  top  dressing  on  meadow  land ;  and  if  the  above  remarks 
be  worth  your  notice,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  stating  the  result 
of  any  further  observations!  may  make. 

Gardeners  in  general,  and  young  ones  in  particular,  are 
under  lasting  obligations  to  you  for  your  invaluable  hints  on 
education.  With  every  good  wish  for  your  success  in  so  laud- 
able an  undertaking,  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

March  9.  1827.  Alfb£D. 


Art.  XI.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  genera  Cunnin^ham/a 
and  Arauciria.  By  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.S. 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow. 

Sir, 
Having,  with  others,  experienced  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
handsome  plants  from  cuttings  of  the  genera  Pinus,  Aravr- 
c&ria^  &c.,  I  have,  as  far  as  regards  Cunninghams  lanceolata. 


no       Propagation  ^  Ciuminf^i&iiua  and  jtraudria. 

(Jk.  117.).   got  over  the  117 

(Ufficulty  in  toe  ii 
manner : —  In  tbi 
were  two  plantf 
frtHU  two  to  tfa: 
high,  struck  from 
several  years  bs 
althou^  in  very  I 
health,  their  tops 
tained  the  appean 
branch,  whujt,  ev 
tied  up  to  a  St 
ways  seemed  as  i 
vouring  to  regain 

zontal  position.     Duriiig  the  winter  of  1 825 1  loosed  the  top  of 
one  from  its  stake,  and  ^tened  it  down  in  quite  a  horizontu  di- 
rection; inaboutsixweeks  afterwards  a  very  vigorousshoot  made 
its  appearance  from  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  the  pot 
'When  this  shoot  had  attained  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
I  cut  away  the  old  top  entirely,  and  at  this  time  the  plant  is 
nearly  two  feet  high,  fumbhed  all  round  with  three  sets  or 
tiers  of  r^ular  horizontal  branches.  I  may  add  that  this  plant 
flowered   with   us   about    six 
weeks   ago,   and  was  figured 
by    Dr.  Hooker.       [Botanical 
Magazine,  2743.)     One   year 
after,  I  repe^ed  the  experi-  , 
ment   upon   my   other  plant,^ 
and  with  the  very  same  sue-  ' 
cess.     I    regret   that  want    of 
materials  to  operate  upon  pre- 
vents me  frvm  tiying  the  plan 
upon    Araucdria   exc^isa    or 
imbric^ta    (^.118.);   but  if 
you  should  think   the  above 
worth  inserting  in  your  most 
interesting  and  useful  Maga- 
zine, it  may  induce  some  or 
your  numerous  correspcMidents 

to  try  the  operation  upon  these  plants,  and  I  should  like  nuch 
to  learn  (through  the  same  channel)  the  result  of  such  ex- 
perimenL 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Gla^aw  Botanic  Garden,  Stiwabt  Mohbat. 

February  28.  1827. 
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We  haste  no  doubt  that  every  fix>iid-bearing  tree,  sudi  as 
all  the  species  of  Pinu%  .^^les,  Xirix,  Cirrus,  &c^  propa- 
gated and  treated  m  the  above  manneir,  will  produce  as  hand- 
scmie,  durable,  and  large  trees,  as  if  raised  from  seed  on  the 
spot,  without  transplanting^  cutting  off  tap  roots,  &c.     Not- 
withstanding various  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  deserve  the 
h^est  respecti  such  as  those  of  Mr«  Knight  in  the  Ttm^- 
actions  of  the  Bengal  Society,   of  Dr.  Yule,  Mr.  Sang,  and 
others  in  the   Caledanian  Horticultural  Sodeiifs  Memoirs, 
and  of  various  writers  in  the  Prussian  Gardening  TVoftsac- 
tions :  and  notwithstanding  the  echo  of  these  opinions  by  many 
writers,  and  more  especially  of  late  by  Mr..Cobbett,  we  are 
convinced  from  analogy,  as  well  as  observation,  that  there  can 
be  no  natural  or  essential  difference  between  a  plant  raised 
from  a  bud  or  cutting,  and  one  raised  from  a  seed ;  provided  the 
parents  be  alike  heidthy,   the  conditions  of  growth  similar, 
and  the  treatment  proper.    All  trees  are  either  such  as  do, 
or  do  not  stole.    A  tree  of  any  species  which  stdes,  however 
originated,  and  however  stunted  in  growth,  if  removed  to  a 
well  prepared  and  suitable  soil,  and  {proper  climate,  aspect, 
and  situation,  planted  there,  and  allowed  to  grow  in  any  man- 
ner for  three  or  four  years,  will,  if  then  cut  down  to  tne  sur- 
&ce,  throw  up  shoots ;  any  one  of  which  selected  and  freed 
from  the  remainder,  will  produce  in  all  respects  as  large, 
durable,  and  natural  a  tree^  as  if  it  had  been  raised  on  the 
same  spot  from  seed.    The  same  in  respect  to  trees  which  do 
not  stole,   with  this  difference,   that   pegging  down  to  the 
ground,  or  better  still,  depressing  the  shoots  below  the  level 
of  the  collar,  must  be  substituted  for  cutting  down.     We^ 
could  add  reasoning  and  offer  proofs,  but  we  would  rather 
learn  the  opinion  and  experience  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  join  physiological  to  practical  knowledge.-^Cbnc!l 


Art.  XII.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Garden  Hyacinth,  Hyacinr 
thus  orientilis.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  Gardener 
to  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  at  Bayswater. 

Sir, 
The  hyacinth  is  decidedly  as  fine  an.  ornament  to  the  gar- 
den in  the  spring  as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  to  the  green- 
house in  the  autiAnn.  The  latter  was  as  much  neglected  a  lew 
years  back  as  the  former  is  at  present,  a  circumstance  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  few  of  our  spring  flowermg  plants  bettm* 
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repay  our  care  and  labour  than  the  hyacinth*  Though  the 
bulbs  are  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  mis  climate,  yet  it  is  a 
humiliating  reflection  that  the  florists  of  this  country  should 
be  lookers  on  and  sufler  the  market  to  be  monopolised  an- 
'  nually,  without  an  efibrt  on  their  part  to  come  in  competition 
with  their  (as  yet)  more  successful  rivals.  We  are  very  justly 
allowed  to  excel  in  every  other  branch  of  floriculture,  and 
why  not  be  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  eclipse  the  Dutch,  in 
the  propagation  of  the  hyacinth,  which,  with  little  care  and 
trifling  expense,  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
Britain.  Did  the  hyacinth  possess  the  properties  of  the  po- 
tato, we  would  have  sufiicient  for  our  use  and  to  spare,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  Holland,  with  all  its  advantages,  would 
have  long  since  yielded  the  palm  to  this  country. 

The  hyacinth,  like  most  ornamental  flowers,  does  best  in 
free  rich  soil ;  but  wherever  the  onion  will  thrive,  the  former 
will  flourish  also.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  to'  the 
dqpth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dung 
allowed.  Some  there  are  who  hold  that  imported  double 
hyacinths  will  degenerate  in  a  few  seasons  to  mere  shadows 
of  what  they  were  in  the  first  instance.  If  due  precaution  be 
not  taken,  all  this,  if  not  worse,  will  follow.  When  the 
bulbs  are  left  in  the  beds  or  borders  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  when  they  are  planted  in  damp  stifle  soil,  or  when 
their  tops  are  lopped  off  in  an  undecayed  state,  the  result  is 
a  degree  of  canker  and  rottenness  in  the  heart  of  the  bulb. 
But  all  this  can  be  avoided,  and  I  will  not  only  hazard  an 
opinion,  that  hyacinths  will  come  perfectly  double  the  second 
year  after  importation,  but  for  a  succession  of  years ;  and  far- 
ther, .  that  their  offsets  will  flower  in  as  great  perfection,*  and 
as  true  to  their  kind,  as  the  original  bulbs.  This  I  can  afiirm 
to  be  the  case,  from  what  has  come  within  my  own  observ- 
ation. I  have  bulbs  now  in  flower,  as  perfect  as  they  were 
five  years  ago,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch  imported  ones  : 
I  plant  them  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  allowing  one  foot 
between  the  rows,  six  inches  in  the  rows,  and  sink  the  bulbs 
one  inch  under  the  surface ;  in  the  beginning  of  December  a 
layer  of  rotten  dung  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed 
three  inches  thick,  and  the  whole  is  left  in  that  state  till 
the  bulbs  have  done  flowering.  When  the  leaves  have 
partially  faded,  they  are  careftilly  taken  up  and  dried  in  a 
shady  situation,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  separate  the 
leaves  from  the  bulb  until  the  latter  is  withered  up  to  the  bud* 
If  the  leaves  be  cut  off*  in  a  green  or  imperfect  state,  the  con- 
sequences will  prove  as  injurious  to  the  preservation  of  the 
hyacinth  as  to  that  of  the  onion.  When  the  bulbs  are  dressed 
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they  should  be  placed  on  shelves,  in  a  dry  situation,  till  the 
time  of  planting. 

If  beauty,  variety,  and  fragrance  be  any  recommendation  to 
a  flower,  the  hyacinth  is  rarely  surpassed,  consequently  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  flower  border  cannot  be  too  frequent.  Let 
every  lover  of  the  profession  give  the  above  plan  a  fair  trial, 
and  let  us  stimulate  one  another  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  ornamental  and  truly  deserving  flower. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Alexander  Campbell. 
Comte  de  Vandei  Garden^  Bayswater^ 
April  13.  1827. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
plan  of  culture,  having  frequently  seen  his  bed  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  for  several  years  past  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  349.) 
What  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  his  practice  is,  that  all 
die  bulbs  the  first  year  were  flowered  in  water  in  London. 
Every  gardener  knows  that  bulbs  which  have  been  so  treated 
are  much  more  difiicult  to  preserve  in  a  vigorous  state^  than 
such  as  have  been  flowered  in  earth. — Cond. 


Art.  Xin.     Note  on  Winter  pruning  the  Vine. 

By  Mr.  Main. 

In  the  culture  of  the  vine  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay 
in  shoots  of  great  length,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  pine 
stoves,  or  to  fill  the  trellis  in  common  vineries.  In  such  cases 
much  care  is  required  that  a  regular  and  sufiicient  number  of 
the  fruit  buds  should  break  from  top  to  bottom,  and  prevent 
the  lower  part  of  such  shoots  from  being  quite  naked  and  barren. 
To  avoid  this  let  the  pruner,  afl^r  cutting  the  shoot  to  the 
Inquired  length,  and  finding,  from  the  firm  texture  of  the  wood, 
that  it  is  sufiiciently  ripened,  proceed  to  thin  the  buds  as 
follows ;  viz.  leave  the  uppermost  bud,  which  may  be  called  1, 
cut  out  2  and  3,  leave  4,  and  cut  out  5  and  6,  leaving  7,  and 
displacing  8  and  9,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoot. 

This  thinning  of  the  eyes  will  cause  all  those  which  are  lefl; 
to  break  regularly,  and  so  alternating  with  each  other,  that  the 
disposition,  whether  for  the  sake  of  superior  fruit  or  facili- 
tating the  future  management  of  the  tree,  will  be  found  exactly 
what  the  manager  would  wish ;  he  taking  care  to  stop  all  the 
young  shoots  in  their  progress,  immediately  beyond  the  fruit, 
except  the  lowest,  which  must  be  trained  to  its  full  length  for 
similar  management  the  following  year.  J.  M. 
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Art.  I.    1.  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 

Vol.  VI.    Part  IV. 

{Continued  from  p.  554.) 

2.  Transactions  of  thj  Horticultural  Society  of  London.     Vol.  VI. 
Part  Vl.y  which  completes  the  Volume. 

41.  Phmjbr  obtaining  a  second  Crop  of  Melons,  By  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison,  F.  H.  S.  Wortley  Hall  Grardens,  Yorkshire.  Read 
Octohjer  18.  1825. 

When  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  nearly  gathered,  cuttings 
are  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  which  show  the 
most  fruit;  these  are  cut  off  close  under  the  second  advanced 
joint,  or  about  the  fifth  leaf  from  the  top ;  the  two  largest 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  are  taken  off,  and  wus 
prepared,  are  inserted  in  pots  (twenty-fours),  two  in  each  pot, 
in  light,  rich  soil,  gently  shaken  down.  After  being  watered^ 
the  pots  are  plac^  in  a  one^Jght  firame,  on  a  hot-bed  pre<- 
viously  prepared,  and  plunged  therein  in  moderately  dry 
soil,  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  frame  is  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  in  a  week  the  cuttings  will  have 
struck  root.:  Xbe  old  melon-plants,  with  the  soil  in  which 
they  grew,  ^e  now  all.  cleared  out  of  the  frames,  fresh  soil  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  inches  put  in,  and  the  beds  well  lined 
with  fresh  dung.  In  ten  days  from  the  time  of  inserting  .th($ 
cutting39  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  Qut,  which  is  done  in  the 
usual  way.  'When  the  plants  have  pushed  about  fourt^M^ 
inches,  the  ^nd  of  each  shoot  is  pinched  off,  to  cause  th$m  to 
produce  fresh  runners;  and  the  fruit  which  showed  on  the 
cuttings  will  swell  Jtt^idly,  and  in  three  weeks  afler  replanting 
the  beds,,  abundance  of  fine  fruit  may  be  expected.  ThiswiBj 
of  gettiog-  a  see<Mid  crop  is  far  more  certain  than  either 
pruning  back  the  old  plants,  or  planting  seedlings ;  because 
cuttkigs  grow  less  luxuriantly,  are  less  liable  to  casualties,  and 
are.  much  mpre  prolific. 
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4^  Deicription  of  American  Fruits  qfuAich  Trees  have  been  tranS" 
fnitted  to  the  " Horticultural  Society.  By  Mr.  Michael  Floy, 
C.M.H.S.    Read  May  17. 1825. 

Thirty  sorts  of  peaches,  apples,  and  one  pear,  with  the 
following  names :  — 

Those  marked  (*)  are  described  as  excellent;  and  two  sorts  marked 
(t)  will  require  artificial  heat  in  England. 

>£ACHE8.  PEACHES.  APPLES. 

*  Waihingtcm.  *  Orange  freestone.  *  £arly  bough. 

f  Kennedy's  lemon  *  Dr.  Graham's  do.  Honey  greening, 

clingstone.  *  Mammoth.  *  Early  July  pippin. 

*  New  York         do.  Brevoort's  seedling.  Large  fall        do. 
Blood,  or  claret,  do.  Serrated,  or  unique.  *  Ordey. 

*  New  York  early  do.  *  George  the  Fourth.  *  JBsopus  Spitzemberg. 
f  Hoyte's  lemon  do.  Brevoort's  pound.  *  American  nonpareil. 
Pine  apple           do.  Lady  Ann  ^tuart's.  Swaar. 

Morris's  red  freestone,     f  Hoffinan's.  Straat. 

Morris's  white     do.        *  Aster's  seedling.  •  Van  Dyne. 

Philadelphia        do.        *  Sweet  Water.  *  Stuy  vesant's  pear. 

43.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Celeriacy  as  practised  in  Denmark  and 
Germany.  By  Mr.  Jens  Peter  Petersen.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  269.) 
Communicated  by  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Read  March  7« 
1826. 

Celeriac  requires  a  light,  moist,  and  rich  soiL  It  is  essential 
that  the  dung  be  perfectly  decomposed.  Fen:  summer  and 
autumn  crops,  sow  the  seed  towards  the  end  of  February, 
very  thin,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  good  rich  mould.  When 
the  plants  appear,  they  must  be  inured  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  open  air,  and  thinned  so  a^  to  stand  one  inch  apart  from 
each  other,  and  always  kept  moist  Transplant  about  the 
middle  of  May,  or  when  the  plants  are  four  inches  high ;  the 
roots  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  eiid  of  July.  For  a  winter 
crop,  sow  about  the  end  of  March,  oh  a  rich,  warm  border : 
when  about  an  inch  high,  thin  and  keep  them  moist.  In  June 
they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting.  This  is  to  be  done  on  flat 
beds,  four  feet  wide ;  four  drills  are  drawn  four  inches  deep ; 
in  these  the  plants,  after  some  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  die 
leaves  are  cut  off,  are  put  in  at  the  distance  of  one  f<K)t  apart, 
watered,  and  kept  so,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  When  grown  to 
half  their  size,  which  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  mould  round  the  root  of  each  plant 
must  be  removed,  taking  care  not  to  distuib  br  e(icpose  the 
main  root.  Cut  off  all  the  side  roots  and  the  large  coarse 
leaves  dose  to  the  plant,  levelling  the  mould  to  ea<£  as  this 
is  performed ;  and  when  the  whole  is  completed,  the  bed  must 
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be  6a€Sciently  watered.  In  Denmark,  the  roots  are  generally 
taken  out  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  October,  and  preserved 
in  sand,  out  of  tne  reach  of  frost,  in  a  dry  house  for  winter 
use, 

Celeriac  may  be  considered  as  a  bulbous  or  knob-rooted 
variety  of  celery,  having  a  continual  tendency  to  return  to  its 
natural  form :  hence,  as  a  bulb,  like  all  other  bulbs,  it  will  not 
attain  a  large  size  if  much  earthed  up.  As  a  celery,  to  be 
eatable,  it  requires  to  be  blanched,  and  therefore  must  be 
earthed  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  less  the  better ;  and,  as 
in  a  highly  artificial  state,  and  not  a  very  likely  plant  to 
produce  a  fleshy  mass  or  bulb,  it  requires  to  be  aided  in  its 
unnatural  efforts  to  concentrate  its  sap  in  a  bulb,  by  removing 
part  of  the  outer  roots  and  side  leaves,  and  supplying  abun- 
dance of  moisture  and  nutriment. 

44^    On  the  Culture  of  the  i^eMmbium  speci6sum.    By  Mr.  A. 
Stewart,  F.H.S.    Read  March  7.  1826. 

The  accidental  leaking  of  a  tub,  in  which  a  plant  of  this 
beautiful  aquatic  was  placed,  suggested  the  improvement  in 
its  culture,  which  this  paper  describes.  The  plant  is  kept  in' 
a  pine  stove,  with  little  water,  during  winter ;  but  the  tub  is 
filled  nearly  to  the  brim,  and  kept  so,  while  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing ;  afterwards,  when  its  leaves  begin  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  water  is  made  to  rise  as  high  as 
the  leaves,  and  fall  as  low  as  the  roots  and  soil,  once  every 
twenty-four  hours,  in  imitation  of  tides,  or  the  rise  and  fall 
of  rivers.  The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  effects  this  is,  by 
slacking  the  upper  hoop  of  the  tub,  by  which  means  the 
water  escapes  slowly  through  the  staves,  so  that  being  filled 
up  every  evening,  the  tub  was  generally  emptied  down  to  the 
earth  in  which  the  plant  grew  in  the  morning.  This  process 
is  continued  till  the  flowers  and  leaves  die  away,  and  the 
plant,  as  before  noticed,  is  kept  during  winter  almost  dry. 
This  treatment  appears  perfectly  natural,  or  such  as  we  may 
suppose  takes  place  in  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  a 
country  subject  to  periodical  rains,  such  as  Egypt,  and  many 
parts  of  the  East.  The  alternate  action  of  the  air  and  wafer 
seems  to  produce  a  greater  excitement  than  the  water  alone, 
and  thus  throw  the  plant  into  flower. 

45.  Description  of  a  Pit  for  Winter  and  earlj(  Spring  Forcing. 

By  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  F.H.S. 

A  sunk-walled  excavation  (J^.  119.)  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  three  feet  deep  at  the  back,  and  one  foot  nine  inches 'in 
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front,  and  of 
aoy  required 
length,  is  co- 
vered with 
thatched  mov- 
able frames ; 
which  are  tilt- 
ed at  pleasure 
by  a  notched 
prop.  It  is 
used  as  a  kind 
of  Etoie-room 
for  all  culinary 
vegetables  in 
lea^  which  are 

liable  to  be  destroyed  hy  frost;  such  as  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
lettuce,  endive,  &c  These,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  are 
taken  up  from  the  open  ground  with  balls  of  earth,  and  em- 
bedded on  a  bottom  layer  of  rich  soil,  filling  up  the  vacancies 
between  and  among  the  stems  with  old  bark  or  decayed 
leaves.  Air  is  given  on  all  occasions  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safety,  and  in  severe  frosts  additional  coverings  of  litter 
are  put  on.  Vegetables  keep  better  here  than  in  dark  sheds ; 
the  autumn  crop  of  cauliflowers,  for  instance,  can  be  so  pre- 
served till  the  «id  of  January.  Hie  pit  is  also  useful  for 
raising  salad  herbs  in  the  spring,  and  New  Zealand  spinach, 
vegetable  marrow,  and  cucumbers,  &c.  in  the  summer. 

This  is  a  truly  usefiil  structure,  which  may  be  erected  for  a 
trifle,  and  which  no  good  kitchen  garden  should  be  without. 
Care  should  be  had  to  protect  the  back  of  the  pit  from  frost 
by  a  bank  of  earth  (a),  to  have  the  covering  of  reeds  or  thatch 
{b),  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  the  tilting  piece  (c)  of  suffi- 
cient length.  Reed  frames  of  roofe  of  ibis  sort  are  advan- 
tageously used  by  some  gardeners  in  the  south  of  England,  to 
protect  late  crops  of  broccoli,  lettuce,  endive,  &c  in  the  open 
air.     They  are  supported  > 

on  short  stakes,  and  on  dry 
sunny  days  are  lifted,  and 
set  up  among  the  plants 
they  cover,  edgeways,  and 
south  and  north,  so  as  to 
admit  the  mid-day  sun  and 
air,  and  produce  as  little 
shade  as  possible :  at  night 
they   are   replaced.       wx. 

Vol.  11.^  No.  8. 
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Anderson  of  Cashiobury  protects  beds  of  endive  in  this  way 
[fig.  120.)9  with  perfect  success* 

46.  Account  of  the  Growth  of  some  Cedars  of  Lebanon  at  Hope- 

toun  House.     By  Mr.  J.  Smith,  C.M.H.S. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  increases  in  girth  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  forest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hopetoun 
House.  The  cedars  there  were  planted  in  1748,  and  in  the 
year  1801,  the  largest  measured  ten  feet  in  circumference,  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground;  in  1820,  above  thurteen  feet,  and 
in  1825,  fourteen  feet ;  which  increase  is  comparatively  much 
more  than  that  of  any  other  tree  on  the  estate.  The  boles  of 
these  trees  are  short,  for  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground, 
they  separate  into  a  number  of  large  limbs,  which  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  top :  this  manner  of  growth,  it  may  be 
observed,  accounts  for  the  short  trunk  incr^asmg  in  size  so 
fast,  and  so  much  more,  than  the  surrounding  trees  which 
have  a  greater  length  of  bole.  But  we  happen  to  know,  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebimon  is  comparatively  a  quick  grower,  after 
it  has  arrived  at  a  good  age.  In  a  fall  of  timber  made  at 
Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  not  thirty  years  ago,  the  cedars 
were  the  largest  of  many  other  kinds  fdled  at  the  same  time; 
many  of  them  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet, 
were  sold  to  the  London  builders  for  quartering,  at  the  low 
price  of  bal^-crown  per  foot ! 

47.  On  the  Effects  produced  on  Vegetation  by  the  Combination  of 
Heat  and  Moisture  at  different  Periods  of  the  Year*  By  Mr.  A. 
Gorrie,  C.M.H.S. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  after  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Daniel,  in  this  department  of  science,  ob- 
serves that  the  vegetating  season,  about  Edinburgh^  (Prof. 
Play&ir,  in  Trans.  M.  S.  Edin.  1800,)  commences  about  the 
20th  of  March,  and  ends  about  the  20th  of  October ;  that  40° 
is  the.  lowest  temperature  at  which  com  will  vegetate,  and 
66^  the  mean  temperature  of  a  good  vegetating  season ;  but 
that  in>  the .  Carse  of  Gowrie,  nearly  half  a  degree  farther 
north,  a  good  vegetating  season  seldom  occurs,  and  yet  vege- 
tation there  is  as  forward  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 
This,  he  adds,  is  a  proof  that  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  not 
dependent  solely  on  temperature.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  vegetating  season  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  1823,  was 
50°  7',  and  rain  21 J  inches;  for  1824,  53°  l',  and  rain  IS^ 
inches ;  for  1 825,  54°  6\  and  rain  10^  inches.  Mr.  Gorrie  states 
these  facts  with  a  view  to  excite  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  keeping  similar  registers  in  difierent  parts 
of  Uie  island.  As  general  results,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the 
wettest  seasons  are  the  coldest,  and  that  if  very  dry  seasons 
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are  warmer  and  earlier,  vegetation  is  less  vigorous  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  at  me  root.  The  progress  of  some 
plants,  for  example  of  most  bulbs,  seems  to  depend  more  on 
the  supply  of  moisture  than  of  heat  Plant  in  autumn  a 
common  garden  hyacinth  in  the  open  ground,  and  another 
in  a  cold  green-house  or  irame ;  leave  the  former  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  winter,  and  water  the  latter  as  green-house 
plants  are  generally  watered ;  in  April  both  will  be  in  flower, 
but  the  one  in  the  open  air  sooner  by  about  a  week.  At  least, 
this  has  come  repeatedly  under  our  observation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

48.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Plants  in  Moss.    By  Mr.  John  Street, 

C.M.H.S.  Biel,  East  Lothian. 

From  Mr.  Street's  success  in  growing  plants  in  moss,  (that 
is,  the  softer  kinds  collected  from  thick  and  moist  woods,)  it 
appears,  that  in  our  artificial  treatment  of  them,  we  may  often 
deviate  widely  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  succeed  in 
keeping  plants  not  only  in  health,  but  also  in  considerable 
perfection.  With  the  greatest  ease  we  can  grow  small  salad 
herbs  on  flannel  saturated  with  water ;  bulbs  and  others  in 
water  only;  epiphytes  on  dead  trees;  parasites  on  living 
ones;  and  some  plants  suspended  in  the  air.  Mr.  Street 
recommends  his  practice  as  uniting  the  advantages  of  cleanli- 
ness, lightness,  and  safety  in  removal,  whether  from  pot  to  pot, 
or  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  mosses  collected  for  this  purpose  are  the  several  species 
of  /fyp'num,  viz.  the  p6rum,  squarr6sum,  and  Schreb^ri,  with 
any  otber  decayed  vegetable  substances  which  happen  to  be 
gathered  up  amongst  them;  sometimes  a  little  sand  or  loam  is 
added,  llie  material  is  pressed  closely  int6  the  pots,  and  the 
plants  are  put  into  them  as  if  in  ihould.  Cuttings  of  some 
kinds  of  free  rooting  plants  strike  well  in  moss.  —  The  sub- 
ject is  new  and  amusing,  and  the  way  to  discover  whether, 
and  to  what  ends,  it  may  be  permanently  useful,  is  to  push  it 
as  far  as  it  will  go  while  it  is  in  hand.  We  hope  Mr.  Street 
will  do  this,  and  favour  the  world  with  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience. 

49.  Description  of  a  Pit  and  Stoves  heated  by  Fire  and  Steam 

jointly.     By  Mr.  W.  MacMurtrie,  C.M.H.S. 

The  same  communication,  with  some  trifling  verbal  alter- 
ations, given  in  this  Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  407.)- 

49.  *  Account  of  some  neto  Seedling  Pears,  By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq^ 

F.R.S.  Pres.  H.S.  &c. 

These  pears  we  have  already  noticed  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  L 
p.  341.). 

£  £  2 
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SO.  Chithe  Cultivation  of  the  &>ecia  and  Varietiet  of  He^dmm. 

Bjr  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  C.M.H.S.  Botanic  Gardener  at  Went- 

worth  House,  Yorkanire. 

The  Hed^chiums  are  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  bmily  <^ 
reed-like  plants  from  India.  They  are  culuvated  to  great 
perfeclioD  st  Wentworth  House,  and  enate  tbe  admiration  of 
botanists  and  others  who  call  at  this  magnificent  establish- 
ment Mr.  Cooper  is  very  properly  not  aluwetber  indifferent 
to  the  applause  which  will  always  be  bestowea  on  distinguished 
merit,  and  very  properly  remarics,  that  "  culdTators  of  plants 
ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  observadons  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  judge  of  their  labours ;  seeing  that  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  excite  them  to  excel  or  to  improve,  must 
be  very  beneficial  to  them,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  the  public 
at  large."  We  visited  these  ^rdens  in  October  1826,  and  shall 
not  repeat  compliments  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  must  be  femiliar- 
ised,  but  only  mention  that  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  as  much  aufait  as  to  what  was  going  on  In  the  botanical 
world,  as  if  he  lived  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  con- 
sequence resulting  from  his  regular  perusal  of  the  ppncipa) 
botanical  periodicals.  We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Cottier 
for  the  suggestion  of  an  improvement  in  the  arrangemeut  of 
the  botanicu  department  of  this  Magazine. 

The  Hed^chiums  are  done  flowering  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, from  which  time  till  the  month  of  March  Mr.  Cooper 
keeps  them  in  the  hot-bouse,  but  gives  them  no  water; — in  the 
latter  month,  he  shifts  than  into  fresh  pots,  with  a  compost 
formed  of  rich  strong  loam,  three  parts,  and  one  part  of  peat 
and  rotten  dung  well  mixed.     Tie  drainings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  are  covered  with  good  dung ;  the  roots  are  parted, 
and  those   chosen  which  are  the  strongest  and  fittest  for 
flowering.    Onl 
little  water  is  ^1 
at  first,  but  aft 
wards,  when  tl 
are    advanced 
growth,   they  < 
hardly    have    i 
much.  The  sevi 
teen  diKrent  sc 
which  are  in  t 
collection   have 
division  of  a  sU 
for  themselves ; 

they  are  placed  on  the  surfiice  of  the  pit,  and  in  thn  ^tiiation 
some  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  flowering  ma^- 
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nificenlly-  They  are  known  as  H.  angustif6Iium,  BCumin^m, 
aurantiacum,  c&rneum,  cocdneum,  coroiigrium(^.  121.  £], 
elatum  (a),  flav^scens,  fl^vum(c),  gardnenifnufft,  glaficum, 
longifoltmn,  m&jdmuin,  splcitum,  thyrsifl6rQin,  vill&sum,  ellip- 
ticum. 

51.  On  blacking  Garden  tValis.     By  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S. 

Wortley  Hall,  Yorkshire. 
Coal  tar  is  used  as  the  colouring  matter,  and  to  prevent  it 
having  a  glossy,  or  shining  sur&ce,  which  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  Mr.  Harrison  adds  one  pint  of 
linseed  oil  to  each  gallon  of  the  tar.  Two  coats  are  neces- 
sary on  very  rough  walls;  and,  when  sufiBciently  dried,  the 
trees  are  nailed  up  in  their  places.  By  this  coat  of  colour,  Mr. 
Harrison  says,  the  wall  acquires  10°  of  heat  more  than  the  walls 
not  coloured,  thus  affording  great  assistance  in  maturing  the 
buds  upon  fruit-bearing  shoots,  and  preventing  the  harbouring 
of  insects. —  A  contributor  observes,  that  he  has  seen  the  loss 
of  entire  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  by  coating  the 
frames  with  tar,  which  we  think  worth  mentioning  to  prevent 
a  practice  attended  with  so  much  benefit,  from  being  indis- 
criminately applied.  Lampblack,  quicklime,  a  littie  cop- 
peras, and  hot  water,  will  form  a  blacking  much  cheaper ;  and 
we  think,  as  applied  to  masonry,  with  all  the  advaiitages  of 
tar,  without  any  of  its  disadvantages. 

52.  Account  of  a  Flan  for  Jbrcing  Vines  in  Borders  under  Glass- 
By  the  Reverend  Blakeley  Cooper,  A.M.  Communicated  by  Sir 
George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  F.H.S. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  for 
many  years  forced  vines 
trainra  under  glass 
cases  resembling  melon 
frames,  with  the  aid  of 
stable  dung  only.  The 
border  on  which  the 
vines  were  planted 
(&:- 122.  a)  was  within 
the  frame,  and  raised 
by  means  of  cast-iron 
joista,  and  Welsh 
slates,  over  a  cavity 
which,  from  time  to 
Ume,  was  filled  with 
hot  dung,  through 
openings  in  front  (o). 

fiy  these  simple  means  he  raised  abundant  apd.early  crops. 
■  X  s 
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53.  On  Ql^ne  tin^tuii,  non   WuUna  ConsequSna.     By  Joseph 
Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  Sec.  H.S.  Read  June  20-  1896. 
We  have  frequently  recommended  this  prince  of  twining 
shrubs  (^.  123.),  which  we  agree  with   our  indefatigable 
Becretary  in  considering  "  one  of  the  123 

most  beautifiil  that  we  possess,"  and 
"  hope  to  see  it  not  only  introduced 
into  the  ornamental  parts  of  every 
gentleman's  earden,  but  also  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  farm-houses,  cot- 
tages, and  entrance-lodges."  It  seems 
to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Lab6mum,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  of 
climate  and  situation,  to  come  into 
flower  nearly  about  the  same  time. 
The  first  plant  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Captain  Robert  Wellbank, 
in  May  1816;  and  in  the  same  month, 

but  a  few  days  later,  another  plant  by  Oiptain  Richard 
Rawes.  Both  were  obtained  from  the  garden  of  Consequa,  a 
Chinese  merchant ;  and  as  Decandolle  has  removed  this  spedes 
of  Glycine  to  Mr.  Nuttall's  genus  Wisten'a,  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Sabine  did  not  propose  to  adopt  a  farther  change,  and 
consecrate  the  specific  name  to  a  Chinese  horticulturist,  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted.  We  should  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  the  genus  dedicated  to  Consequa,  who,  with 
other  eminent  men  of  China,  deserves  to  be  commemorated  at 
least  as  much  as  that  drunken  rogue  Quass,  (see  Stedma^s 
Surinara,)  who  first  brought  into  notice  the  Bitter  of  Porter, 
Quassia  amara ;  but  as  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  justified  io 
interfering  with  any  generic  name  settled  by  so  great  a  botanist 
as  Decandolle,  we  content  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
adopting  ConsequaTin  as  a  specific  name,  and  throwing  out, 
for  future  use,  the  idea  of  dedicating  a  few  plants  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  Mandarin  brethren.  Wistaria  ConseguSnn, 
therefore,  is  the  name  adopted  for  Glycine  sinensis  in  our 
Hortas  Britannicus  s  and  we  hope,  from  the  reasonableness  of 
our  alteration,  that  it  will  be  universally  adopted. 

Mr.  Sabine  remarks,  that  a  small  second  crop  of  flowers  is 
frequently  produced,  and  a  third  crop  in  August,  arid  that  the 
leaves  are  as  beautiful  in  their  way  as  the  flowers.  It  is 
altogether  a  charming  plant;  and,  thanks  to  our  estimable 
young  friend,  Mr.  Morris  {p.  286-),  we  possess  one.  In  the 
Fulham  nursery,  there  is  an  imported  plant  of  W.  Consequfiia, 
which,  fi-om  the  suckers  it  is  now  sending  up,  b  conjectured 
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to  be  grafted  upon  W.  floribunda,  said  to  be  a  still  hand- 
somer species  than  the  above. 

54.    On  the  VceSnia  Mofitan,  or  Tree  PcBony  and  its  Varieties,     By 

Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec.  H.S. 

From  the  information  possessed  by  a  correspondent  on  this 
subject,  and  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  points  of  the 
history  of  the  Moitan^  on  which  the  secretary  is  doubtful, 
we  subjoin  the  following  remarks :  —  "  Mr.  S.  is  rightly  in- 
formed as  to  the  way  of  obtaining  the  Modtans  at  Canton. 
They  are  not  natives,  nor  are  they  cultivated  there,  but  are 
annually  received  from  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Honan 
as  presents  to  mandarins  or  merchants  resident  at  Canton. 
Tt  is  also  true,  that  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
accounts  given  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  great 
number  of  species  in  China,  though  it  is  very  probable  they 
may  possess  many  varieties.  Indeed,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  two  most  respectable  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Duncan 
and  Arthur,  (the  former  the  medical  attendant  of  the  East 
India  Company's  superintendents,  and  the  latter  the  inspector 
of  tea  at  Canton  in  1794,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  sorts  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  have  not  been  seen 
at  Canton.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  was  particularly 
engaged  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  BanKs,  to  procure  the  Moldan 
for  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two  or 
three  single  plants  at  different  times,  which  he  sent  home. 
We  believe  the  first  was  received  at  Kew  in  1789,  and  one  or 
two  more  were  received  in  the  succeeding  years,  but  these 
never  flowered  in  any  perfection.  In  1794,  seven  plants  of 
various  kinds  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Triton  East 
Indiaman,  two  for  His  Majesty,  two  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
three  for  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.  of  Low  Layton,  Essex ;  but  that 
gentleman's  lamented  death  having  happened  before  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  (end  of  September,  1794),  the  Moitans^  double 
camellias,  &c.  were  sent,  in  a  very  shattered  condition  (the  ship 
having  been  dismasted  in  the  Channel),  to  the  collection  of 
George  Hibbert,  Esq.  of  Clapham.  The  others  for  Kew,  &c. 
were  delivered  to  Sir  J.  Banks's  order,  as  soon  as  the  ship  ar- 
rived at  Gravesend.  All  these  were  introduced  under  the 
specific  name  of  suffiruticosa,  and  among  them  three  or  four 
varieties,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
as  houng^  red,  fsti,  pink,  ttxw^,  yellow,  and  pacJc^  white.  Those 
sent  to  Mr.  Hibbert  were  the  red,  the  pirik,  and  the  yellow ; 
the  first  and  last  of  which  did  not  survive  the  disasters  of  the 
voyage.  One  of  the  Kew  plants  is  said  to  have  flowered  in 
1 795,  but  there  were  certainly  flowers  in  1 796  at  both  Kew  and 

£  E    4 
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Clapham.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  add  the  account  given  of 
this  highly  valued  tribe  of  plants  by  the  nurserymen  at  Can- 
ton ;  it  is  even  more  extravagant  than  that  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  sur  la  Chine,  Among  other  marvellous 
stories,  they  assert  that  there  is  a  double  blue,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  and  only  possessed  by  the  emperor,  and 
that  there  are  some  having  one  hundred  petals,  some  one 
thousand !  &c.  The  Chinese  mode  of  propagation  is  only 
two, — by  seeds,  and  by  dividing  the  roots.  Mr.  Sabine  ad- 
vises those  who  may  visit  and  wish  to  buy  plants  at  Canton, 
to  furnish  themselves  with  drawings  of  the  plants  wanted ;  this 
is  particularly  necessary  in  regard  to  the  plant  we  are  now 
treating  of,  because  the  Txia  coccinea  is 
called  the  Canton  Moldan.  Collecting  by 
drawings  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  col- 
lector sent  out  by  Mr.  Slater,  ilie  next 
thing  is  having  proper  lists,  with  the  English 
pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  names,  and,  ^^^ 

which  is  better  still,  the  Chinese  character, 
if  it  can  be  had ;  and  in  case  it  should  be  of 
any  use,  we  shall  add  a  figure  of  the  word 
Mo&tan^  as  written  in  Chinese."    (J^.  124.) 

— J.M. 

The  Tree  Paeonies  enumerated  and  described  by  Mr.  Sabine, 
are, 

1.  Pae^nia  Moutdn  pa-  4.  P.  ^.  rosea  semipMna  7.  P.  JIf.carneapMna 
paver4cea  5.  P.  M.  r^sea  pl^na  8.  P.  M,  dlbida  pl^na 

2.  P.  M.  Bankstt  6.  P.  M.  Rawest*  9.  P.  M.  Annesl^ 

3.  P.  M  Hum^ 

Some  of  these  perfect  their  seeds,  from  which  there  is 
no  doubt  many  new  varieties  may  be  obtained.  They  may 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttings;  but  layers,  or  parting  the 
root,  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  way.  Sometimes  P.  M. 
papaveracea  is  grafted  on  the  roots  of  the  common  Moutan. 

55*  Report  on  the  Effect  produced  on  certain  Plants  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the  Frost  which  occurred 
during  the  Night  of  April  29.  1826.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley, 
F.L.S.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Some  weeks  of  favourable  weather  had  produced  a  general 
and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  a  frost  of  unexpected  severity 
showed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  different  capacities  of. 
plants  for  withstanding  cold.  A  list  is  given  of  about  eighty 
species  which  were  variously  affected,  but  from  which  no 
general  conclusions  can  as  yet  be  drawn.  Plants  from  similar 
countries,  and  Mr.  Lindley  remarks,  of  ^^  similar  physiological 
structure,"  are  very  differently  affected  by  frost     Perhaps, 
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however,  the  similarity  of  physiological  structure  may  be  only 
apparent;  in  the  mekn  time,  this  list  may  afford  data  for 
future  reference  to  the  physiological  enquirer.  One  usefiil 
fact  the  gardener  may  be  reminded  of  by  this  communication, 
viz.  that  ^^  all  trees  upon  walls  which  had  copings  were  per- 
fectly protected,  excepting  those  whose  shoots  projected  be- 
yond the  perpendicular  influence  of  the  coping;  under  such 
circumstances  the  shoots  of  vines  were  quite  cut  off." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  variegated  varieties  of 
^cer  campestre  and  Aristot^lm  Mdcqui  were  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  a  variegated  plant  appeared  to  be  more 
tender  than  its  parent.  It  appears  also,  that  the  ovaria  of  the 
blossoms  of  fruit-trees  may  be  destroyed,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  apparent  injury  be  sustained  by  the  petals  and 
stamens,  through  which  the  cold  must  have  penetrated.  *^  It 
also  appeared,  especially  with  the  pears,  that  the  fecundated 
ovarium  was  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  that  which  was 
unimpregnated."  The  reader  will  learn  from  this  last  fact, 
with  what  curious  accuracy  the  observations  were  made. 

56.  On  the  Propagation  of  Zamias,  By  Mr.  Francis  Faldermann, 
C.M.H.S.,  Chief  Gardener  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at 
St.  Petersburgh. 

The  Z^mia  is  a  palm  with  a  large  scaly  protuberance  above 
the  surfiice,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  leaves  spring.  De- 
stroy the  centra  and  buds  and  leaves  will  issue  from  the 
scales,  which  may  thus  be  separated,  and  form  so  many  dis- 
tinct plants.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  this  country 
with  Zdmia,  C^cas,  and  some  Dulbous  genera,  and  is  probably 
applicable  to  other  palms,  to  many  bulbs,  and  to  fleshy-rooted 
plants  as  T&mus,  &c. 

When  the  heart  is  destroyed,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  it  with 
dry  sand,  to  absorb  moisture,  stimulate  the  healing  process, 
and  prevent  decay. 

57*  Description  of  Stoves  Jor  the  Growth  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers* 
By  Mr.  John  Haythbm,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton, 
F.H.S.  at  WoUaton  Hail,  near  Nottingham. 

Exactly  the  same  sort  of  pits  as  those  described  by  Mr. 
.Haythom  in  this  Magazine  (p.  279.). 

58.  Notices  respecting  the  Strawberries  cultivated  for  the  Market  in 
Scotland.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  C.M.H.S.  Hopetoun  House, 
near  Edinburgh. 

The  consumption  of  strawbenies  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  is  computed  at  between  60,000  and  80,000  Scotch 
pints  annually.     The  rent  of  market-garden  ground  varies 
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from  5^  to  15^  per  annum.  The  sorts  cnldvated  are  the 
old  scarlet,  rosebeiTT)  Surinam,  glazed  pine,  Chinese,  round 
white  Carolina,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay,  or  mulbeny.  Hie 
cultivation  differs  but  little  from  that  in  private  gardens, 
unless  in  partaking  more  of  an  agricultural  character.  The 
ground  intended  for  strawberries  is  well  dug  or  trenched,  and 
nberally  manured,  seldom  requiring  any  further  dressing 
while  the  plants  remain  productive.  The  cultivators  prefer 
spring  to  autumn  planting,  and  never  dig  between  the  rows, 
as  that  is  liable  to  injure  the  roots.  The  scarlet  yields  five 
or  six  crops  before  requiring  to  be  renewed,  the  Surinam 
four,  and  others  are  of  shorter  duration.  Irrigation,  In  dry 
seasons,  is  very  serviceable  where  it  can  be  practised. 

59.  Upon  the  CtdUimtion  ofF&chsitas.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  Gar- 
dener to  William  Pinchfaack,  Esq.  Camberwell  Green. 
An  exact  copy  of  this  paper  was  sent  us  before  or  about 
the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  fol- 
lowing is  its  substance.  About  the  end  of  February  or  bo- 
giiming  of  March,  strike  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the 
youngest  shoots,  as  many  plants  as  may  be  wanted.  Afler 
they  are  fit  to  pot  o$  put  them  in  small  sixties,  then  into 
large  sixties,  and  while  they  are  in  the  latter-sized  pots,  keep 
them  in  a  gentle  moist  heat,  till  they  are  properly  established ; 
then  remove  them  into  the  green-house,  ghidiog  them  every 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  till  they 
ore  established  in  24p-sized  pots,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  plants 
grown  in  this  way.  "  I  have  now  some  of  the  F.  gracilis 
(^.  125.  a)  in  fiiU  flower,  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet 


high,  with  one  ytriught  ^m,  the  branches  hangii^  over  qf^d 
nearly  covering  the  pot,  and  as  the  branches  naturdly  shorten 
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towards  the  top  of  the  plant,  every  flower  is  shown  to  the  befit 
advantage ;  whereas  in  the  general  way  of  growing  them  from 
an  old  stem,  some  of  the  shoots  grow  muoh  stronger  than 
others,  and  do  not  in  general  grow  with  sufficient  vigour  to 
flower ;  or  if  they  do  flower,  it  is  partially,  and  all  the  neat- 
ness and  regularity  is  lost,  nor  are  the  flowers  near  so  large  as 
those  grown  by  the  method  I  have  followed.  The  F.  tenella  (b) 
is  now  (Sept  1.)  flowering  in  high  perfection;  arbor6scens(c)  and 
excorticata  (d)  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
equal  success.  Tlie  soil  I  have  found  them  do  best  in  is, 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  bog,  with  about  one  fourth  sand. 

"  The  F.  gracilis  will  do  much  better  planted  out  in  a  border, 
than  the  F.  coccinea,  and,  I  believe,  it  will  stand  our  winter 
equally  as  well,  or  better,  being  of  a  more  woody  nature.  I 
have  one  now  in  fall  flower,  growing  in  a  border,  three  feet  high, 
and  bushy  in  proportion,  that  was  rooted  last  spring.  The 
situation  in  which  it  grows  is  rather  shaded,  Fuchs/a^  gene- 
rally not  liking  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  No  plants  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Thrips  and  red  spider." 

60.  Notice  of  Vineries  with  arched  hanging  Trellises,  By  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Under  Gardener  in  the  Arboretum  Department  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

The  common  practice  in  vineries,  of  training  the  trees  from 
the  front  to  the  back,  upon  laths  or  wires  fixed  to  the  rafters 
pnder  the  whole  of  the  glass  roof,  forms  sot  impervious  a 
shade  to  the  floor  and  back  wall  of  the  house,  as  to  render 
both  these  places  almost  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  To 
get  rid  of  this  inconvenience,  it  occurred  to  Mr*  Archibald 
Read,  gardener  at  Balcarras,  to  confine  the  vines  to  the  space 
immediately  beneath  each  rafter ;  and  in  order  to  retain  the 
same  or  an  additional  number  of  fruit-bearing  shoots,  he 
formed  a  kind  of  drop,  or  hanging  trellis,  by  wires  fixed  to 
each  side  of  the  rafter,  descending  vertically,  and  attached  to 
a  slight  wooden  frame  of  the  same  width  of  the  rafter,  fixed 
from  the  front  to  the  back  wall,  and  depending  from  two  feet 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  to  five  feet  at  the  back  part  Each 
rafter  having  such  a  frame,  the  vines  are  trained  on  each  §ide 
of  them,  by  which  contrivance  a  greater  surface  of  fruitfU) 
vines  is  obtained,  and  also  a  far  greater  share  of  light 

Different  modifications  c^  this  plan  have  been  adopted; 
one  of  the  simplest  is,  a  single  suiface  of  wire$  (^«  126.  a) 
suspended  by  iron  rods.  The  judicipus  gardener  wiU  adopt 
wires  or  wood^  a  doubly  or  single  treUi/s,  and  greater  or  kss 
depth,  as  m^y  best  suit  the  particular  circumstanocs  pjf  bis 
case ;  he  will  not  forget  to  allow  himself  head-room  over  the 
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path,  and  that  it  can  never  be  desirable  to  have  such  trellises 
very  deep,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  foUage  would  be  removed  from  the  glass.     These 


circumstances  token  into  consideration  and  acted  on,  han^ng 
trellises  may  be  considered  as  a  real  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  vinery,  and  applicable  also  to  the  peach- 
house. 

61.  Ohienationt  on  the  Quaiitiet  ofnemly  raited  Fruits  exemplified 
in  Ptumi.     By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  and  P.H.S. 

The  prevalent  defect  of  seedling  fruits,  Mr.  Knight  con- 
siders to  be  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter;  but  he  has  found  this  to  be  less  so  in  fruits  raised 
fromseeds  of  a  wild  variety  which  had  been  fecundated  by  a 
highly  cultivated  variety,  toan  in  fruits  raised  from  the.  seeds 
of  nigbly  unproved  kinds  not  thus  fecundated.  The  common 
sloe  fertilised  by  the-poUen  of  Coe's  golden  drop  plum,  pro- 
duced fruits  which  contuned  a  good  deal  of  sugar. 

62.  Om  the  Application  of  Tobacco  abater  in  the  Destruction ,  of 

Insects.     By  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  F.H.S. 
The  same  proportions  and  mode  of  using  as  described  in 
Mr.  M'Laurin's  paper.     {GartL  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  S90.) 

63.  On  the  Cultivation  ofSd&miiums.  By  Joseph  Clare,  Esq. 
N.  spe(n6sum  has  been  seldom  brought  to  flower  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  north  of  China  it  grows  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  or  in  such  ponds  as  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  allow 
the  agitation  of  the  winds  on  their  surface)  and  thus  prevent 
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their  sta^ation.  The  climate  of  the  north  of  Italy  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  north  of  China,  and  it  was  there,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  believe,  of  Milan,  that  Mr.  Clare  tried  the  ex- 
periments, of  which  this  paper  communicates  the  result 

In  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  1822,  some  seeds  of  JVeliimbiums 
were  planted  in  a  large  tub,  half  filled,  with  earth,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  then  watered,  which  was  changed  every  second 
day.  The  seeds  came  up  well,  but  the  plants  were  soon 
covered  with  confervas,  and  rotted  away.  Seeds  were  then  put 
in  a  large  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  small  stone  basin,  in  which 
there  was  a  fountain  always  playing^  and  the  water  constandy 
affitated,  from  having  to  supply  a  large  garden.  Here  the 
plants  produced  leaves  two  feet  wide,  abundance  of  flowers, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  seeds.  They  were  left  every  winter 
in  the  open  air,  and  have  since  continued  to  bear  abundantly. 
N,  luteum,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Pavia,  lived  from  year 
to  year  but  never  flowered,  till,  the  tub  becoming  leaky,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  turn  on  a  perpetual  supply  of  running 
water,  soon  after  which  the  plant  sent  up  flowers  and  ripened 
many  seeds. 

In  England,  ^elumbiums  must  have  the  protection  of  glass ; 
but  Mr.  Clare  thinks  it  ^^  very  possible,  that  at  some  future 
time,  hybrids  may  be  obtained  from  them,  and  our  own  beau- 
tiful ^yraphffi^a  alba,  odor&ta,  and  cserulea,  or  others,  which 
seed  freely  in  this  climate."  In  the  south  of  Europe,  he  thinks, 
J^^elumbiums  may  possibly  become  so  common  as  that  the 
seeds  will  be  exposed  for  sale,  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
chestnut 

This  paper,  in  connection  with  that  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the 
same  subject,  shows  the  great  difference  to  plants  between 
stagnant  water  and  water  in  a  state  of  motion,  and  that  the 
probable  necessity  of  procuring  this  motion  will  ever  render  it 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  gardens  plants  of  the  sea. 

64.  Notices  of  Communications  to  the  Horticultural  Society  between 
January  1.  1823,  and  January  1.  1824,  of  xvhich  separate  Ac- 
counts have  not  been  published  m  the  Transactions. 

Forced  Roseberry  Strawberries.  —  Mr.  G.  Meredew,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Calvert,  Esq.,  of  Whitton,  plants  two  runners  in 
a  pot  early  in  July;  the  pots  are  placed  in. a  shady  situation 
till  the  end  of  the  month;  they  are  then  plunged  in  an  open 
quarter  of  the  garden  till  the  end  of  September,  when  they 
are  transpotted,  otie  plant  in  a  pot;  they  are  now  set  under 
a  frame  with  a  little  bottom  heat  till  the  end  of  November, 
when  they  are  taken  into  the  pine  stove,  and  ripen  their  fruit 
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early  in  January.  We  saw  Mr.  Meredew's  strawberries  and 
other  articles  at  Whitton,  in  May,  1826,  and  bear  witness  to 
their  excellence. 

To  preseroe  the  Golden  Pippin  and  other  Apples  free  from 
canker.-^ John  Williatns,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  believes,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  has  proved,  tiiat  this  may  be  done,  by  every 
year  pruning  away  as  much  of  each  shoot  of  young  wood  as 
is  not  perfectly  ripened.  He  has  practised  this  for  six  years, 
and  has  now  a  fine  young  dwarf  golden  pippin  tree,  as  per- 
fectly free  from  canker  as  any  new  variety.  The  best  stock 
for  the  golden  pippin  he  finds  to  be  the  Siberian  crab,  be- 
cause, as  ^^  the  shoots  of  this  crab  cease  to  elongate  after  the 
month  of  August,  the  roots  become  less  active  in  propelling 
the  upward  sap;  hence  the  wood  and  buds  of  the  grafts  are 
more  perfectly  ripened  in  the  autumn."  We  are  very  happy 
to  learn  the  result  of  this  experiment,  believing  as  we  do,  that 
the  canker  in  the  golden  pippin,  or  any  other  fruit-tree,  has 
nothing  ait  all  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  variety,  and  believing 
also  that  the  golden  pippin  or  any  other  variety,  however  old 
or  diseased,  may,  by  proper,  or  say  the  best,  treatment,  be 
reinvigorated  and  perpetuated  in  as  good  a  state  as  it  ever 
was,  for  an  unlimited  period.  We  have  seen  too  many  can- 
kered trees  6(  recently  originated  sorts,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  healthy  golden  pippins,  to  be  able  to  be  of  a  diiSerent 
opinion. 

For  washing  the  Branches  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  purpose  of 
destroj/ing  the  Insects  which  harbour  on  them^  John  Braddick, 
Esq.,  mixes  one  pound  of  flour  of  brimstone  in  three  gallons 
of  gas  liquor,  adding  sdft  soap  to  make  the  liquid  adhesive. 
The  mixture  is  made  over  a  fire  in  March,  and  the  trees 
completely  washed  about  the  same  time. 

The  influence  of  Salt  on  Vegetables  was  proved,  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Johnson,  to  be  a  remarkable  excess  in  the  produce  of 
seeds.  Of  the  experiments  referred  to  we  have  already  given 
the  result  (p.  34 1.). 

Dovetail  graftings  by  which  is  meant  a  mode  of  preparing 
the  scion  as  carpenters  prepare  a  tenon,  and  cutting  the  bark 
and  soft  wood  of  the  stock  in  the  manner  of  a  dovetail  groove 
for  the  reception  of  this  tenon,  is  recommended  for  grafting 
the  large  branches  of  old  trees,  by  Mr.  E.  Malone,  gardener 
to  George  Foljambe,  Esq.,  of  Osberton  House,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  Italy,  according  to  Mr.  Shea, 

fardener  to  Lord  Burghersh,  at  Florence,  are  manured  with 
ilndried lupines,  goat's  dung,  and  stable  manure;  they  are 
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much  watered  in  summer,  shifted  every  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
and  preserved  during  winter  in  sheds,  the  apertures  of  which 
are  only  closed  during  frosty  weather.  Should  Mr.  Shea  see 
this,  we  request  him  to  turn  to  p.  82.,  and  see  whether  he  can 
do  any  thing  for  us;  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him,  as  we 
do  from  our  Brussels  correspondent,  every  two  mcmths. 

Slate  Troughsy  instead  of  pots  or  boxes,  or  made  water-tight 
for  cisterns,  have  been  contrived  by  Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
one  of  our  most  scientific  horticultural  architects,  and  manu- 
factm*ed  by  Mr.  John  Walmsley,  slate  merchant  of  Belvedere 
Road,  Waterloo  Bridge.  They  cost  2s,  2d.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  may  be  made  of  any  length  not  exceeding  five  feet 
They  are  very  durable,  and  may  or  may  not  be  painted. 
We  have  lately  seen  slate  boxes  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Strut, 
Esq.,  at  Derby,  put  together  without  screws  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Mackintosh's  orange- 
tub  (Vol.  I.  p«  14*0.)  manufactured  of  the  same  material.  For 
dividing  and  partitioning  ofi*  spaces  in  bark  beds  for  creepei'S 

and  other  purposes,  slates 
may  also  be  advantageously 
applied. 

Blocks  of  Stone  {Jig.  127.) 
are  built  into  the  garden  walls 
of  G.  Gregory,  Esq.,  at  Remp- 
stone,  in  Nottinghamshire,  to 
which  by  pins  {^g.  128.)  the 
rafters  of  temporary  forcing- 
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houses  are  attached.     Along  the  front  border,  a  row  of  stone 

or  iron  posts,  not  rising 

higher  than  the  surface, 

may  be  permanently  fix-  r^^-^ 

ed,  on  which  a.temporary  ''|       \,  j     ^ 

front  wall  or   plate,   for  I  Li 

the   lower  ends   of  the 

rafters,  may  be  placed. 

The    garden   walls    for 

this  arrangement  should 

be  fined,  and  the  trees 

and     other     particulars 

suitably  contrived. 

Niits  are  kept  till  nuts 
come  again,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  in  brown 
earthenware  pans,  buried  deep  in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden. 
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Pedrs^  grafted  on  Medlar  Stocks^  are  found  by  Capt  Peter 
Rainier,  R.  N.,  to  become  more  Juicy,  and  not  inferior  in 
flavour.  They  grow  vigorously,  fruit  the  second  year,  and 
bear  abundantly.  Some  are  much  altered  in  appearance; 
the  Jargonelle  remains  nearly  green  when  ripe,  and  is  a  much 
shorter  fruit  than  when  produced  from  a  Pear  or  Quince 
stock. 

65.  Notice  ^  the  Siberian  Bitterstoeet,  a  new  and  valuable  Cyder 
Apple,    by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  P.H.S.  &c. 

Raised  ''from  a  seed  of  the  Golden  Harvey  Apple,  and 
pollen  of  the  yellow  Siberian  Crab,"  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  is  what  it  is  said  to  be,  ''  new  and  valuable."  The  following 
merits,  however,  are  surely  too  great  for  practical  credence : 
'*  The  American  bug  wholly  avoids  the  trees.  I  have  fre- 
quently inserted  grafts  into  stocks,  upon  which  those  insects 
abounded,  and  upon  which  they  had  continued  to  abound ; 
but  I  never  saw  more  than  one  instance  in  which  they  were 
found  upon  the  graft,  and  then  it  was  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  stock,  and  three  days  afterwards  they  had  entirely 
disappeared."  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  this  statement  is 
perfectly  correct  in  regard  to  the  individual  plants  in  ques- 
tion, but  to  infer  from  it  that  the  Siberian  bittersweet  is  much, 
or  at  all,  less  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the  American  bug 
than  any  other  variety  of  apple,  we  think  inconsistent  with 
experience  in  regard  to  this  insect,  and  we  are  sure  that  to 
leave  such  an  inference  open  to  be  drawn,  is  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  amateur,  and  might  injure  the  practical  gardener. 
We  could  produce  cases  of  both  from  papers  of  Mr.  Knight's, 
{e.  g.  the  pine-apple,)  but  we  know  that  a  hint  to  our  excel- 
lent and  much  esteemed  president  will  be  sufficient.  The 
truth  is,  that  without  that  ardour  and  imagination  which  leads 
a  man  to  push  any  favourite  idea  as  far  as  it  will  go,  Mr.  Knight 
could  never  have  accomplished  for  horticulture  so  much  as 
he  has  done.  It  is  impossible  to  be  often  original  and  right, 
without  being  sometimes  extravagant  and  wrong. 

66.  An  Account  of  two  Varieties  of  the  Mango  Fruit,  tohich  ripened 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Earl  Potvis,  at  Wcdcot  Hall,  in  Shropshire. 
By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec.  &c. 

"  I  have  to  address  the  society  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Mangoes  which  have  lately  been  communicated  to  us  by  the 
Earl  of  Powis."  "  I  feel  called  upon  to  acquaint  the  public, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  with  the  result  of  this  very  signal 
triumph  of  skill  and  perseverance  over  difficulties,  which  have 
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been  hitherto  coi^sidered  insurmountable/*  —  How  we  should 
have  felt  if  two  ripe  Mangoes  had  been  communicated  to  us 
we  can  hardly  tell ;  we  fear  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
work  our  minds  up  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  their 
culture,  and  could  not  therefore  have  appreciated  the  "  very 
signal  triumph  "  of  surmounting  them.  What  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  growing  the  Mangoes  are,  the  secretary  does  not 
inform  us,  unless  indeed  we  can  gather  them  from  the  follow- 
ing passages :  — ■ "  Two  seedling  plants  were  purchased  from 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  in  1818,  and  they  ripened  thei^- 
fruit  in  September  and  October,  1826." — "  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  management  under  which  these  Mangoes  were  ri- 
pened possesses  much  peculiarity.  The  plants  are  in  pots, 
plunged  in  the  tan-pit  of  a  good  stove,  which  is  maintained  at 
a  temperature  of  from  70*^  to  96^." 

The  tan-pit  of  a  good  stove,  and  seven  years'  patience,  it 
would  appear,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  ripen  the  Mango 
from  seedling  plants.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  ripening  the  Mango  than  in  ripening  the  pine-apple  or  the 
orange ;  more  patience  may  be  required,  but  that  is  all,  and 
even  that  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  friture  by  using  grafted 
plants.  Either  we  can  imitate  a  tropical  climate  in  our  hot- 
houses, or  we  cannot;  if  we  can,  then  we  can  grow  and 
ripen  every  tropical  fruit  without  any  exception  whatever. 
But  it  is  only  lately  that  the  idea  of  growing  any  other  tropi- 
cal fruits  than  the  pine-apple  has  been  thought  of:  if  it  should, 
as  we  hope  it  will,  become  fashionable  to  grow  them,  we 
should  soon  have  all  the  best  fruits  of  the  world  ripened  in 
our  first-rate  gardens.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  a  nobleman  much 
attached  to  horticulture,  and  whose  ingenious  mode  of  heat 
ing  hot-houses  by  hot  water  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  has 
the  merit  of  showing  how  very  easily  this  may  be  done ;  but  it 
would  be  paying  His  Lordship  and  the  public  a  poor  compli- 
ment, to  suppose  that  he  and  they  approved  of  the  immense 
importance  tliat  has  been  attached  to  the  circumstance  by  the 
secretary.  "Whatever  tends  to  approximate  the  lowest  classes 
of  society  to  those  which  are  above  them,  must  always  be  of 
incomparably  more  public  benefit,  than  any  thing  which  tends 
to  render  the  very  high  still  higher. 

67*  An  Account  of  Ten  Varieties  of  Persian  Melons.  By  Mr. 
John  Lindley,  f'.L.S.  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Garden.  Read 
September  19.  18^. 

Persian  melons  are  distinguished  by  a  thin  and  delicate  skin, 
and  tender,  rich,  and  sweet  juicy  flesh  ;  but  their  cultivation 
Vol.  IL  —  No.  8.  f  f 
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is  more  difficcilt  than  that  of  the  melons  of  Europe.  They  are 
grown  in  Persia  in  open  fields,  on  beds  richly  manured  with 
pigeon's  dung,  and  irrigated  by  intervening  channels  supplied 
artificially.  The  most  successful  attempt  at  imitating  this  state 
of  things  ^^  seems  to  be,  to  supply  the  plants  abundantly  with 
water  at  the  roots,  but  to  give  them  as  little  as  possible  over 
head,  to  combine  copious  ventilation  and  high  temperature, 
by  means  of  frequently  renewed  linings  of  hot  dung ;  and  to  ele- 
vate each  fruit  a  few  inches  above  the  soil,  by  means  of  a  slate 
laid  upon  two  bricks  placed  side  by  side." 

Of  the  sorts  described,  ti  few  are  of  doubtful  merit ;  and 
**  it  has  been  lately  understood  from  Mr.  WiUock,  that  some 
of  the  kinds  now  described  are  winter  melons,  which  require 
keeping  for  some  months  before  they  are  fit  for  table;  a  cir-. 
cumstance  with  which  we  were  not  made  acquainted  in  sufii- 
cient  time  to  ascertain  which  of  the  varieties  now  about  to  be 
mentioned  are  of  that  description."  It  would  not  be  of  much 
use,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  names  of  fruits  of  which  we  do 
not  even  know  the  season  of  their  ripening. 

The  Horticultural  Society  and  the  public  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Willock,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  for  his  unceasing  exertion  in  attempting  to  transfer 
several  of  the  rare  productions  of  that  country  to  England. 

68.  R^ort  on  new  or  remarkable  esculent  Vegetables,  cultivated  in 
the  Uarden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the  Year  termi- 
nating on  the  ^\st  of  March,  1826. 

Co&oe  TronMday  Portugal  or  large-ribbed  Borecole,  Chou 
vert  k  larges  c6tes,  Fr.j  Brassica  costata,  var.  Dec,^  introduced 
by  Mr.  Warre  in  1821. — A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind,  nearly 
two  feet  high,  with  a  loose  open  head,  large  rugose  leaves, 
and  the  costse,  cotes,  or  midribs,  large,  thick,  and  nearly  white, 
branching  into  veins  of  the  same  colour,  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Braganza.  "  The  ribs  of  the  outer  and 
larger  leaves,  when  divestoi  of  the  thin  green  parts  and  well 
boiled,  make  a  good  dish,  somewhat  resembling  sea-kale. 
The  heart  or  middle  of  the  plant  is,  however,  the  best  for 
use ;  it  is  peculiarly  delicate,  tender,  and  agreeably  flavoured, 
without  any  of  the  coarseness  which  often  belongs  to  the  com- 
mon cabbage.  The  plants  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  frosts 
of  our  climate;  they  cannot  therefore  be  cultivated  as  winter 

greens.      The  young  seedlings  should  be  preserved  under 
ames  during  winter,  to  be  planted  out  at  the  same  time  as 
cauliflowers  for  an  early  summer  crop,  and  the  succession 
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must  be  kept  up  by  spring  and  slimmer  sowings.     They  re- 
quire a  well  manured  soil." 

Dwarf  Coieoe  TroncMda. — A  variety  of  the  above,  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  producing  sprouts.  It  is  conjectured  that 
this  variety  is  distinguished  in  Portugal  by  the  name  of  Mur- 
ciana.  It  seems  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in  the  following 
letter;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  after  the  plants  our  cor- 
res^ndent  has  sent  us  have  come  to  maturity  :-— 

Sir, 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Whately  I  send  you  some  seeds 
of  the  Tranxuda,  which  is  cultivated  precisely  like  our  sum* 
tuer  cabbage,  and  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  autumn  they 
come  in  much  about  the  same  time.  I  have  also  forwarded 
you  some  plants  raised  this  spring;  and  indeed,  to  have  a 
succession,  my  gardener  keeps  sowing  throughout  the  summer. 
It  is  an  excellent  vegetable  from  the  first  cutting  to  the  after 
sprouting.  It  requires  a  good  stiff  soil,  and  I  should  advise 
the  seed  to  be  procured  genuine  from  Portugal,  which  may 
easily  be  done  through  some  wine-merchant's  house,  as  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country.  I  have  grown  it  very 
successfully,  but  found  it  decidedly  better  from  the  original 
seed  Dr.  W.  brought  over  from  Lisbon. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Chediston  Holly  Halesworthy  Yours  faithfully. 

May  16.  1827.  Robert  Baas. 

Vanack  Cabbage,  —  An  old  variety,  which  has  fallen  into 
neglect.  Mr.  Torbron,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridge- 
water,  at  Ashridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  has  cultivated  it  since 
1776,  and  keeps  no  other  hearting  cabbage  in  his  garden. 
^<  By  timely  sowings  it  is  always  in  season ;  it  makes  excellent 
spring  coleworts,  becomes  a  white-hearted  cabbage  very  early, 
and  pushes  fine  sprouts  from  the  stump  after  the  cabbages  are 
cut.  In  quality  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  best  cabbages." 
Seed  shops. 

Neapolitan  Borecole^  Chou  de  Naples  fris6  nain,  i^n,  Ca- 
volo  torsolo  ricciuto,  Ital. — Attracts  nodce  "  more  on  account' 
of  its  appeai'ance  than  its  utility,"  and  ^^  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  our  Scotch  kale.'' 

Golden  Potato  of  Peru^  P&pas  Amarillas,  Aborig.  —  When 
dressed,  waxy,  and  of  a  peculiarly  pleasant  Savour;  I^te,  and 
an  indifiereiit  bearer. 

Red  Golden  Potato.  —  In  quality  similar  to  the  above. 
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Asparagus  Potato.  —  Tubers  oblong,  slender,  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  brownish  white,  or  inclining  to  pale  red ; 
flesh  pale,  firm,  waxy,  and  of  superior  flavour. 

Mouse  Potato.  —  In  Germany  known  as  the  little  Scotch 
potato.    Dwarf  and  productive. 

Pine^Jpple  or  Cone  Potato.  —  Tubers  somewhat  like  the 
cone  of  a  stone  pine,  after  the  scales  have  expanded  by  heat. 

Spanish  Dwatf  Potato.  —  Only  four  inches  high,  hairy 
green  leaves,  a  moderate  bearer,  and  late  in  ripening. 

Union  Lettuce.  —  ^*  An  excellent  summer  cabbage  lettuce, 
hearting  well,  of  a  good  size,  and  remaining  long,  without 
running  to  se«d."     Seed-shops. 

Blach'seeded  Gotte  {or  Gau)  Lettuce.  —  The  smallest  of 
all  cabbage  lettuces,  except  the  tennis-ball.  It  has  black  seeds, 
and  is  of  French  origin. 

Ice  Lettuce  of  the  United  States.  —  Comes  into  use  with  the 
white  Silesian,  which  it  resembles. 

Proliferous  Leek.  —  Curious ;  the  common  leek  viviparous. 

Manders  Spinach.  —  '^  Far  superior  to  the  prickly  or  com- 
mon winter  spinach."  ^^  Equally  hardy,  perhaps  hardier." 
The  seeds,  destitute  of  prickles,  are  sold  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  seedsmen,  and  may  be  had  from  the  principal  British 
seed-dealers.     Worth  having. 

Nevo  Zealand  Spinach^  Tetrag6nia  exp^nsa.  —  Coming  into 
general  use  as  a  summer  spinach.  The  seeds  are  now  common 
in  the  seed-shops. 

Sea  Beet,  Beta  maritima.  —  The  leaves  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  spinach.  The  plants  are  perennial,  and  in  a  good  soil 
will  supply  leaves  for  many  years,  from  the  middle  of  April 
till  the  plants  begin  to  run,  and  through  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn,  by  cutting  off  the  flowering  stems  as  they  arise. 
Readily  increased  by  seeds,  and  also  by  dividing  the  roots. 
The  Irish  variety  of  this  plant  differs  a  little  from  the  English 
variety. 

.  A  correspondent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  Informs 
us,  that  he  sows  the  common  green  beet  three  times  a  year, 
exactly  in  the  same  wav  as  he  does  spinach,  and  has  a  perpe- 
tual supply  of  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  vegetable.  By 
cutting  the  leaves  when  quite  young,  they  are  as  tender,  even 
during  the  hottest  period  of  summer,  as  those  of  the  common 
spinach  are  in  spring  and  autumn.  A  perennial  spinach, 
however,  whedier  from  the  Beta  maritima,  or  Chenop6dium 
B6nus  Henricus,  is  very  desirable  in  every  garden,  as  a 
resource  in  case  of  neglect  or  accident,  and  because  the  plants, 
being  in  perpetual  maturity,  and  abundantly  furnished  widi 
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proper  sap,  are,  as  it  were,  ever  cm  the  alert  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  drcomstances  favourable  to  vegetation. 

German  Rampion^  our  Tree  Primrose,  CEn6tbera  (Otno5, 
wine,  and  thera^  a  wild  beast,  a  huntsman ;  the  ancients  said 
the  roots  had  the  smell  of  wine,  and,  given  in  drink,  would 
calm  the  most  ferocious  animal,  or  allay  intoxication  ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  our  CEn6thera  is  the  plant  to  which  Theo- 
phrastus  applied  the  name;)  biennis.  Biennial  CEnothera. — The 
roots  have  a  nutty  flavour,  but  inferior  to  those  of  the  rampion ; 
they  are  used  in  Germany,  and  some  parts  of  France,  stewed, 
and  raw  in  salads,  with  mustard,  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  like 
common  celery.  According  to  Lippold,  in  the  Verstdndigen 
Gartners  (p.  28S.),  it  has  not  been  long  in  use  as  a  culinary 
vegetable,  but  deserves  to  be  better  known.  Seed-shops. 
May.     Sandy  soil,  and  shady  situation. 

SmaU  Salad  Lettuces,  —  The  French,  who  pay  exemplary 
attention  to  the  composition  of  salads,  cultivate  the  following 
sorts  in  drills,  and  cut  them  over  for  use  when  in  the  third 
or  fourth  leaf,  as  we  do  cresses  and  mustard.  Spanish  let- 
tuce, endive-leaved  lettuce,  salad  cabbage  lettuce ;  or,  in  the 
French  seed-shops,  laitue  epinarde,  laitue  chicoree,  and  laitue 
a  couper. 

Golden  Cress.  —  Slower  in  growth,  and  of  a  yellower  green 
than  the  common  cress. 

Garden  Picridium^  Picridium  vulgare;  Cichoraceae.  —  A 
little  low  thistle  or  dandelion  looking  plant,  cultivated  in  the 
Italian  gardens  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  salad  lettuces. 

Italian  Com  Salad^  Valerian^Ua  eriocarpa.  —  Milder  in 
flavour,  a,nd  coming  earlier  into  use  than  the  common  corn 
salad ;  also,  good,  dressed  in  early  spring  as  a  spinach.     . 

Blistered'leaved  Sorrel^  iiumex  Acetosa,  var.  —  Less  acid 
than  the  common  sorrel,  and  more  slow  in  running  to  flower. 

Mountain  Sorrel^  -Riimex  Acet&sa,  var.  —  More  acid  than 
the  common  sorrel,  and  rather  later  in  running  to  flowef. 

Green  Mountain  Sorrel^  JSumex  Acet6sa,  var.  —  "  Prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  other  sorrels,  from  the  greater  size  and 
abundance  of  its  leaves,  which  possess  much  acidity." 

Small  Nasturtium.  — "  For  the  sake  of  the  seed  pods  to 
pickle,  this  kind  is  preferable." 

From  the  foregoing  list,  our  readers  will  find  a  few  things 
worth  ordering  from  their  seedsman ;  not  perhaps  altogether 
on  account  of  their  absolute  value,  but  because  in  every  ex- 
tensive garden  it  is  worth  while  trying  every  variety  of  the 
most  useful  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  on  the  principle  that 
some  may  be  hit  upon,  peculiarly  and  eminently  suited  tQ  the 
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particular  cireumslBiioes  of  soil,  sitimtiaii,  and  dimate;  for  as, 
under  certain  circumstances,  not  alwajrs  easily  pointed  out 
befordiand,  some  varieties  degenerate,  so,  under  others,  cer* 
tain  varieties  improve. 

Part  v.,  from  which  art  64.  to  68.  are  taken,  concludes 
vol.  vi.,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  by  a  pre&ce.     In  this  it 
is  stated  that  the  present  volume  ^^  contains  a  large  body  of 
original  horticultural  information ;  such  as  it  may  be  saiely 
affirmed  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication  of  the 
same  period.     Of  so  great  importance,  indeed,  has  it  been 
esteemed  by  the  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  every  foreign  and  domestic  journal,  in 
which  the  subject  of  horticulture  is  noticed,  derives  a  large 
part,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  the  entire  of  its  interest  from 
extracts  from  these  Transactions."     Without  in  the  slightest 
degree  questioning  the  value  of  the  original  articles  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions,  which  is  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  that  of  the  original  articles  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  third  of  the  papers  written 
by  officers  or  servants  of  the  Society,  written  by  the  same  sort 
of  persons,  and,  in  several  cases,  by  the  same  individuals,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  state  the  superior  claims  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  in  point  of  "  importance."     In  the  first  place  the 
quantity  of  original  matter  in  Part  I.  of  the  (2 15.)  volume  of  our 
work,  completed  by  the  present  Number,  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  entire  matter  of  the  (6/.)  quarto  volume  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions,  independently  of  our  original  matter  under 
the  departments  of  Reviews  and   Intelligence.      Secondly, 
though  our  articles  are  not  ornamented  by  coloured  plates, 
or  engravings  from  copper  or  steel,  yet  they  are  illustrated 
by  a  greater  number  of  engravings  from  wood,  sufficiently 
intelligible  for  all  useful  purposes,  than  is  the  present  or  any 
former  volume  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

To  prove  any  superiority  in  the  kind  of  information  is  not 
required ;  the  same  persons,  and  sorts  of  persons,  write  in  both 
works,  and  therefore  we  claim  nothing  more  than  equality. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  some  papers  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine are  controversial,  and,  though  very  suitable  for  a  maga- 
zine, cannot  be  said  to  record  horticultural  science  like  the 
papers  iii  the  Horticultural  Transactions.  We  allow  this, 
but  think  we  may  very  safely  put  against  such  papers  in  the 
Magazine,  the  long  descriptions  of  Cnrysanthemums,  Peeonies, 
and  some  other  such  papers,  by  officers  of  the  Society,  in  the 
Transactions.  Both  these  sorts  of  papers  are  proper  in  their 
respective  works. 
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Before  we  enter  into  the  Review  and  thp^  Intelligence  de- 
partments of  the  Magazine,  we  shall  say  a  word  as  to  its 
utility,  simply  considered  as  consisting  of  Original  Commu- 
nications. Here  then  we  have  two  points  which  determine 
the  utility  of  the  Magazine  to  be  incomparably  greater  thto 
that  of  the  Transactions :  first,  the  cheapness  of  the  work,  by 
which  its  sale  is  so  much  more  extended  that  it  has  idready 
readers  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  secondly,  the  controver- 
sial papers  alluded  to,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  correct  or 
improve  the  conduct  or  condition  of  gardeners  or  others  con- 
nected with  gardening.  No  improvement  in  any  art  can  be 
permanent,  or  truly  valuable  to  society,  which  does  not  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  practised.  That  the  Magazine  has  done 
good  in  this  way  will  not  be  denied,  and  that  the  amount  of 
this  good  will  increase  every  year  we  know  enough  of  the 
minds  of  gardeners  to  feel  perfectly  confident  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  good  we  have  already  done,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which,  by  our  papers  in 
our  first  volume,  we  have  saved  from  a  system  of  extravagance, 
which  would  soon  have  ended  in  its  ruin,  and  for  which  we 
have  received  the  thanks  of  some  of  its  earliest  and  most  valu- 
able members. 

With  respect  to  our  Review  department,  and  our  Miscel- 
laneous Intelligence,  both  are  just  so  much  good  added  to  that 
which  is  already  equal  to  the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

As  to  the  ^^  some  ymrnak"  which  derive  almost  ^'  tbe  ^entire 
of  their  interest  "from  extracts  from  the  Horticultural  Ti'ans^ 
actions,  the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Germany  and  our 
Magazine  are  the  only  two  journals  in  Europe  in  which  t^ 
Horticultural  Transactions  are  regularly  reviewed.  In  the 
German  Magazine  the  papers  are  quoted  verbatim  at  length ; 
we  limit  ourselves  to  giving  the  essence,  hiiU:  we  have  frequently 
illustrated  this  essence  by  ^igravings,  wliicb  has  rendered  it  of 
more  value  than  the  original  in  its  unabridged  md  unillustrated 
state.  For  instance,  our  review  of  vol.  vi.  pait  iii.  is  illustrated 
by  eleven  engravings,  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose^  aiMJl 
not  one  of  which  are  given  in  the  original  papers.  We  firmly 
believe  that  in  this  way  our  Magazine  has  given  a  repul^atloo 
to  the  Transactions  which  they  never  bad  before,  and  whicb» 
in  some  cases,  they  do  not  merit.  We  jcould  refer  to  a  jCase 
where  a  gentleman  purchased  a  copy  of  part  iii.,  with  :a  view 
to  more  completely  undersl;anding  Dr.  Van  Mons's  pi^per  Qn 
budding  roses,  whiph  in  the  original  has  no  engraving,  jbut  in. 
our  abridgm^it  (p.  192.)  three.     A  succeedii^g  .p^>et  in  tbe 
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same  part,  descriptive  of  certain  hot-houses  and  pits  in  the 
Chiswick  garden,  assumes  quite  a  different  feature  in  our 
pages  (201.  203.),  by  being  illustrated  by  three  engravings, 
from  which  any  workman  might  erect  the  structures  described. 
In  short,  every  reader  who  is  in  possession  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  and  this  Magazine,  has  only  to  continue 
the  comparison  which  we  have  begun,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
additional  utility  which  we  have  given  to  the  former  work. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  said  so  much  in  our  own 
favour ;  but  we  are  unwilling  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
should  monopolise  every  thing ;  and  having,  in  the  way  we 
have  mentioned,  been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  their  pub- 
lished Transactions  a  degree  of  credit  to  which,  as  compared 
with  this  Magazine,  they  are  not  entitled,  we  think  it  but  fair 
to  restore  them  to  their  natural  level. 

The  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the  date  of 
the  preface  to  vol.  iv.  was  1520 ;  to  voK  v.  1815 ;  to  the  pre- 
sent, vol.  vi.,  2044;  — an  immense  power,  which,  however,  being 
at  the  full  tide  of  influence,  must  naturally  be  expected  tp 
decline. 

After  noticing  the  botanic  expeditions  of  Mr.  James  M^Rae 
to  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  of  Mr.  David  Douglas  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  it  is  stated  "  that  no  further  expedition  is  at 
present  contemplated  by  the  Society." 

^^  The  garden  continues  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  its 
appearance  in  a  degree  which  cannot  but  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory." The  garden  may  be  highly  satisfactor}'  to  those  who 
know  no  better,  and  therefore  think  themselves  bound  to 
approve  of  what  is  done  by  those  who  ought  to  set  the 
best  example ;  but  ask  the  most  intelligent  nurserymen  and 
gentlemen's. gardeners  their  opinion  of  the  plan  of  the  garden. 
Ask  Messrs.  Knight,  Loddiges,  Malcolm,  Mackay,  Milne, 
and  Sinclair.  For  our  parts,  we  have  always  avowed  our 
opinion  that  the  plan  of  this  garden  was  disgraceful  to  the 
Society,  and  to  this  country, — hitherto  so  celebrated  in  respect 
to  design  in  gardening.  The  plan  of  a  public  garden,  like 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  ought  not  to  have  been 
fixed  on,  before  publicly  inviting  all  the  gardeners  and  garden- 
artists  of  the  country,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent, 
**  A  Nurseryman,"  to  communicate  their  ideas  on  the  subject. 
But  what  is  called  the  Garden  Committee  were  ambitious  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  credit  of  being  garden-designers 
as  well  as  garden-du*ectors,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  what  they  have  merited  in  either  capacity.     So  bad  a 
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plan  could  not  have  been  produced  without  extraordinary  pains 
and  trouble ;  and  no  man,  or  class  of  men,  likes  to  work  hard 
without  being  paid  in  some  way  or  other.  We  have  paid  our 
share  in  kind,  and  should  not  mind  a  second  subscription,  if 
we  thought  it  would  bring  forward  some  one  of  them  to  de- 
fend the  plan,  and  point  out  its  superiority  to  what  we  have 
suggested  (p.  359.);  but  however  anxious  some  nurserymen 
may  be  to  get  seeds  or  plants  from  the  garden,  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  of  them  who  would  acknowledge  having  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  its  plan.  All  we  wish  is,  to  pull  it  to  pieces, 
and  lay  out  the  ground  anew ;  but,  if  we  cannot  attain  this, 
we  shall  at  least  prevent  it  from  being  in  any  part  of  the  world 
considered  as  approved  of  by  British  gardeners,  and  save  other 
societies  from  the  misfortune  of  adopting  it  as  a  model. 


Art.  II.  Report  of  the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  on  the  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Garden. 
March  31.  1827.  4to.  pp.  16. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  procuring  fruit-bearing  plants, 
in  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  their  nomenclature,  consoli- 
dating their  synonyms,  and  describing  their  varieties.  The 
same  as  to  culinary  vegetables.  ^*  Additions,  wherever 
possible,  have  been  made  to  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
not  only  by  the  acquisition  of  species  and  varieties  not  before 
in  the  garden,  but  by  the  acclimatising  of  plants  hitherto  con- 
sidered too  tender  or  valuable  to  be  risked  to  exposure.'' 
(p.  381.) 

A  catalogue  of  the  fruit-trees  in  the  garden  has  been  pub- 
lished (see  p.  208.).  ^^  It  is  now  proposed  to  commence  the 
preparation  for  the  press,  of  a  similar  catalogue  of  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum,  which  will  probably  be 
completed  after  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
catalogue  of  esculent  vegetables  is  also  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  shall  be  foundpracticable." 
We  trust  these  catalogues  will  prove  something  better  than 
the  one  on  fruit-trees  (p.208.),  which  is  really  unworthy  of  the 
Society.  Nothing  can  be  easier  or  more  useful  than  an 
arrangement  founded  on  affinity,  adopting,  as  a  principle  of 
affinity,  either  the  uses  to  which  the  culinary  vegetables  are 
applicable,  their  affinities  in  regard  to  culture,  or  their  natural 
affinities.  As  to  the  trees,  the  natural. system  is  alone  appli- 
cable to  them ;  it  is  applicable  also  to  the  fruits,  and  possibly, 
for  > we  have  not  considered  the  thing  in  detail,  it  may  be 
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applicable  to  the  culinary  vegetables.  At  all  events,  let  us 
have  no  more  ABC  arrangements;  or,  if  we  have,  let  a 
sufficient  reason,  or  a  reason  .open  to  argument,  be  given. 
We  make  these  remarks  with  a  view  to  the  credit  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the  times  and  the  country  in 
which  we  live. 

The  garden  has  received  various  additions  from  corre- 
spondents in  every  part  of  the  world ;  among  others,  Camellf a 
reticulata,  a  superb  species,  with  large  reticulate  petals,  from 
China ;  Azalea  indica  phcenioea,  a  new  splendid  variety  with 
purple  flowers^  from  the  same  country. 

^^  But  the  greatest  accession  to  the  garden,  consists  of 
hardy  North-west  American  plants  from  ColumUa,  by  Mr. 
David  Douglas."  Among  these  are  the  following  very  rare 
species :  Gaulth6na  Sh&Uon^  Mibes  sanguineum,  and  some 
other  species,  Arbutus  tomentosa  and  Zaurifolia,  jRubus  spec- 
tdbilis,  Berberis  ^quifolium  and  nervosa.  Most  of  these  are 
sems  of  the  first  rarity.  "  Many  valuable  herbaceous  plants 
have  also  been  received  from  the  same  quarter."  We  hope 
Mr.  Prince,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Cleghorn,  or  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
New  York,  will  present  us  with  some  of  them;  and  we  should 
not  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Prince  would  add  a  male  plant  of  Macluro, 
which  propagates  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  as  &st  as  .sea-kale. 

^^  Numerous  and  important  presents  have  been  made  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society  in  all  countries;"  7120  articles  within 
the  year.  Distributed  during  liie  year,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Garden  Committee,  4048  articles,  independently  of  ^*  the 
supplies  of  cuttings,  grafts,  plants,  #and  seeds,  which  are  from 
time  to  time  sent  to  the  house  of  the  Society,  for  the  use  of 
the  members  generally,  who  may  apply  for  me  same.''  These 
articles  consist  of  whiU:ever  is  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the 
garden,  or  likely  to  be  of  use  or  interest. 

Visitors  to  tne  garden  last  year,  4740;  the  year  befive, 
4706 :  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  steadiness  of  hortioukorai 
feeling  in  the  public. 

The  number  of  labouren  (gardeners),  and  clerks,  in  4lie 
gtrden  have  be^i  diminished^  in  order  to  reduce  the  expoise. 
The  number  of  annual  subscribers  to  the  garden  ^^  has  mate- 
rially incr^sed,"  partly  by  the  election  of  ^'  new  fellows,  and 
partly  by  som^  of  those  who  beloiagied  to  the  Society  previously 
to  the  formation  of  the  garden,  having  concurred  in  the  an- 
nual payment/' 

^pendiXf  No*  1.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  sale  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetables  from  the  Grarden  of  the  Society;  the 
essence  of  wbipb  is,—- jSend  or  call  in  Regent  Sti'eet  the  day 
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belbre  you  wish  to  receive  them.  -—  App.  2*  List  of  Sub- 
scribers to  the  formation  of  the  Garden,  since  April,  1826 ; 
the  number  40,  and  amount  nearly  500/.  — App.  3.  Regu- 
lations as  to  the  privileges  acquired  by  subscriptions  to  the 
Garden.  These  we  shall  insert,  in  order  to  give  the  garden 
every  chance»  notwithstanding  our  entire  opposition  to  its 
plan,  and  determination  to  use  every  fidr  nieans  to  expose  its 
defects  to  the  contemporary  world,  and  to  posterity. 

"  1.  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Garden  (or  those  who  have  compounded  for  the  same),  are  entitled  to 
make  application  to  the  Garden  Committee  for  cuttings  of  fruit-trees^ 
plants  of  strawberries,  seeds  of  new  esculents,  and  such  ornamental  plants 
as  can  be  propagated  for  general  distribution. 

^N.B.  The  annual  subscriptions  of  all  the  fellows  elected  since  the  1st 
of  May,  1822,  includes  the  above  subscription  of  one  guinea  to  the  Garden, 
ftie  payment  of  the  subscription  is  voluntary  with  the  Fellows  elected 
pti&r  to  l^at  date. 

'*  2.  Subscribers  of  IQl.  or  upwards  to  the  formation  of  the  Garden,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  foregoing,  with  the  additional  power 
of  issuing  tickets  for  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  Garden. 

**  3.  Subscribers  both  of  10/.  or  upwards  to  the  formation  of  the  Garden, 
and  also  of  one  guinea  annually  to  its  maintenance,  have  all  the  above  privi- 
leges, with  the  right,  in  addition,  of  making  application  to  the  Garden 
Committee  for  all  such  plants  as  cannot  be  propagated  for  general  distri- 
bution. 

"  4.  Members  who  contribute  plants  or  seeds  to  the  Garden,  without 
being  subscribers,  have  also  a  right  of  making  application  to  the  Garden 
Committee,  who,  in  such  cases,  judge  of  their  claim  by  the  extent  of  their 
contributions.  Contributions  made  by  subscribers,  increase  their  clailns  on 
the  Committee,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  donations. 

"  (S^'  ^^  is  particularly  necessary  to  obsen/?e,  that  no  applications  can  be 
laid  before  tne  Garden  Committee,  in  which  the  objects  desired  are  not 
clearly  and  specifically  mentioned.  This  regulation  will  hereafter  be  more 
positively  enforced,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  of 
^uits  in  the  Garden,  and  of  the  various  Reports  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  printed  in  the  Transactions." 

App.  4.  Garden  Committee :  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Pres., 
£.  Barnard,  Esq.,  J.  Elliot,  Esq.,  R.  H.  Jenkison,  Esq., 
Mr.  G.  Loddiges,  J.  Sabine,  Esq.,  Alexander  Comte  de 
Vandes,  Mr.  H.  Ronalds,  Mr.  S.  Brooks. 

The  following  Reports  respecting  the  Garden  have  been 
previously  published :  for  1823,  with  a  plan,  5s. ;  ld24,  ^s.  6d.^ 
182$,  2s.  Sd. ;  1826,  with  a  plan  of  the  arboretum,  5^. 

On  the  wbole,  we  aie  better  pleased  with  this  Report  than 
with  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  free  froni  the  lists  of  rules 
and  regulfitions  (Vol.  I^.  p.  314w)  wliich  lmy§  ^^n  so  much 
offence ;  and  though  th§  absurdity  is  still  retained  of  caying 
the  yrorkmen  in  tpe  garden,  labourers,  (as  if  they  did  not 
becoxpe  entitlecl  to  the  appellation  pf  gardeners  till  after  being 
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in  the  Cfaiswick  Garden,)  while  one  of  the  garden  regulations 
(reg.  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  314.)  is,  thiat  no  persons  can  be  admitted  to 
work  there,  who  have  not  previously  been  '^  educated  as 
gardeners;"  yet  we  are  not  again  informed  that  ^<  the  com- 
mittee have  again  to  repeat,  wnat  they  have  once  before  ob- 
served, that  if  the  plan  of  the  garden  were  again  to  be  arranged, 
the  present  would  probably  be  adopted  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  its  details;"  that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  made 
it,  and  those  who  work  in  it  Had  the  plaiif  been  generally 
satisfactory,  the  idea  of  makini;  such  an  observation  woula 
never  have  occurred.  ^ 


^RT  III.  Verhandlungen  aes  Vereins,  S^c.  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Prussian  States* 
PartL 

{Continued  from  Vol.  I.  p.  5 IS.) 

A  PRESSURE  of  Other  matter,  and  particularly  our  protracted 
review  of  Slaney  on  Rural  Expenditure^  has  prevented  us 
from  going  on  regularly  with  this  work,  which  will  in  future 
occupy  a  part  of  every  Number. 

27-  Proposal  of  Dr.  Crantzfor  the  general  Culture  of  Berr^'bear' 
ing  Treesy  and  Apple  Trees,  xnith  an  Account  of  some  Experiments 
made  tmth  their  Fruit  in  respect  to  their  affording  Spirituous 
Liquors. 

28.  Opinion  of  the  Committee  on  these  Proposah. 

The  berry-bearing  fruits  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Crantz  are 
the  cherry,  gean,  and  the  different  species  of  56rbus ;  these 
and  different  species  of  ^runus  he  would  plant  in  all  such 
situations  as  would  not  produce  productive  apple  trees ;  the 
latter  he  would  plant  in  all  good  soils. 

Six  experiments  are  related,  showing  the  comparative 
quantities  of  spirit  obtained  from  apples,  cherries,  morbus 
various  species,  malt,  and  potatoes ;  from  which  the  Committee 
conclude,  that  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to  grow  either 
berries  or  apples  with  a  view  to  the  distillation  oi  spirit,  but 
that  potatoes  may  be  very  profitably  grown  for  that  purpose, 
and  often  more  so  than  corn ;  and  that  the  principal  drink  to 
which  apples  are  applicable  is  cider. 

29.  On  the  Classification  ofFrwJts*  By  Mr.  Counsellor  Burckhardt^ 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  fruits  of  no  two  seedling 
fruit-bearing  trees  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  exactly  alike; 
and  that  new  sorts  raised  from  seed  are  continually  being 
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introduced  into  culture,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
difficulties  of  this  subject  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  is  easy 
to  class,  or  throw  into  groups,  any  given  number  of  apples  or 
pears ;  but,  having  done  this,  to  take  any  one  sort  from  the 
group,  and  to  be  able  to  recognise  it  under  any  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  found  in  a  fruit-room  or  orchard,  is  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty,  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
stating  it  to  be  impracticable.  Fruits  of  any  one  particular 
variety  of  apple,  for  example,  are  liable  to  so  many  variations 
in  size,  colour,  shape,  flavour,  time  of  ripening,  and  of  keeping, 
from  circumstances  of  culture,  situation,  and  season,  that 
if  any  one  of  these  properties  were  to  be  taken  as  a  foundation 
for  classification,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  sorts 
that  might  be  produced  from  a  single  tree.  To  know  or  de- 
scribe any  one  variety,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  fruit  in  all  its  difierent  stages,  but  with  the 
tree  in  all  its  difierent  states  of  growth,  from  budding  to  set- 
ting the  fruit,  and  from  infancy  to  maturity.  In  fact,  to  know 
any  one  firuit,  it  is  necessary  to  know  aU  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  That  it  is 
practicable  to  model,  fi^re,  and  describe  a  number  of  fruits 
that  have  strongly  marked  characters,  so  as  they  may  be 
known  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  originals,  we  be- 
lieve; but,  that  with  the  greater  number  of  sorts  this  is 
impossible,  we  are  firmly  persuaded.  All  that  can  be  done, 
and  indeed  all  that  is  necessiary  for  the  purposes  of  science 
and  utility,  is  to  bring  all  the  sorts,  or  reputed  sorts,  of  a 
country  together  in  one  garden,  examine  there  the  trees  and 
their  fruits  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  and  keeping,  de- 
termine what  is  distinct  and  valuable,  and  issue  the  best  sorts 
to  the  nurserymen. 

The  two  most  scientific  German  writers  on  the  classification 
of  firuits,  are  Manger  (Anleit,  zu  e.  Systemat,  PomoL)  and  DieL 
The  first  tskesjbrm  as  the  foundation  of  his  arrangement;  the 
second  takes,  jointly,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  tree.  Diet's  system  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly 
the  best ;  in  short,  it  is  in  pomology  what  the  natural  system 
is  in  botany. 

30.  An  Opinion  on  the  foregoing  Treatue.   By  Mr.  Schulz,  Direc- 
'  tor  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Sans-Souci. 

Mr.  Schulz  gives  the  preference  to  the  systein  of  Manger, 
which,  he  says,  has  prevailed  in  all  the  Prussian  States  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  which  he  has  adopted  in  an  extensive 
correspondence  for  thirty-three  years.     The  "  Pomologist " 
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and  **  Dnipologist**  he  recommends  to  follow  Qmntinye,  Du- 
hamel,  and  Manger,  as  botanists  follow  Linnseus*  These  two 
papers,  and  the  works  of  Manger,  Diel,  and  Sickler,  deserve 
to  be  well  considered  by  the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Horti- 
caltural  Society,  before  they  fix  on  the  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  the  hardy  fruits.  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  as  this  to  Mr.  Sabine,  who  is  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  who  will  have  every  possible  assistance. 
However  unfortunate  the  Society  may  have  been  as  to  the 
plan  of  its  Garden,  we  hardly  think  it  possible  that  it  could, 
have  met  with  a  Secretary  so  competent  to  describe  its  pro- 
ductions, and  so  active  and  energetic  in  every  thing  respecting 
its  details. 

SI.  Extract  Jrom  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  their  Meeting 

on  the  IstofJunCy  1823. 

The  titles  of  some  papers  which  were  read  are  given,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  as  the 
committees  of  culinary  vegetables,  of  fruits,  of  flowers,  of 
forcing  and  of  hot-house  culture,  and  of  pictorial  (bildende) 
gardening. 

32.  Notice  of  a  Paling  Chamafrops  humilisy  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Berlin.    By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the  Garden. 

This  species  of  fan  palm  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe; 
and  the  individual  at  Berlin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Holland  UfSwards  of  171  years  ago.  Afi:er  having  been 
many  years  in  a  tub,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  during 
every  summer,  it  was,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  planted 
in  the  floor  of  a  hot-house,  by  Mr.  Otto,  and  has  since  ripened 
fruit,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised,  and  which  ai*e  still 
in  the  garden.  Its  height  is  18  feet,  which  may  be  considered 
extraordinary,  as,  in  its  native  situations  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, it  forms  a  bush  seldom  higher  than  two  feet.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  palm  .is, 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment  cited  by  Linnaeus,  as 
a  proof  of  the  sexual  system  of  botany.  In  this  experiment 
the  palm  is  said  to  be  the  Phce'nix  dactylifera,  but  this  mistake 
was  corrected  by  Peter  CoUinson,  who  travelled  in  Germany 
during  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  when  he  was  in  Berlin,  and 
saw  the  palm,  wrote  the  true  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
stuck  it  in  the  tree. 

S3.  On  some  Species  of  Cinerdrin.    By  Mr.  P.  C.  Bouch^,  Com- 
mercial Gardener  in  Berlin. 

C.  lanata,  cru^nta,  and  h^brida  are  described,  and  direc- 
tions given  for  growing  them  in  leaf  moidd  with  a  little  sand, 
and  increasing  them  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
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34.     On  two  different  Sorts  of  Cahbasi  Lettuce.    By  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mathieu,  Commercial  Oaraener  in  Berlin. 

The  Perpignan  and  Montr^  are  the  sorts  recommended ;  the 
first  as  durable,  the  latter  as  early. 

35.  On  the  Culture  ofNicotHna.  (now  Petdnia^  nyctaginifl6ra. 
By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garaen  at  Berlin. 

This  handsome  white-fiowering  annual  tobacco  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  gardens  about  London,  to  which  it  was 
introduced  from  America  a  few  years  ago. 

96.  Meeting  of  June  22.  1823. 
Before  a  very  numerous  assemblage,  some  fruits  and  flowers 
were  presented,  and  the  director,  president,  vice-president, 
general  secretary  (Mr.  Otto],  treasurer,  and  ordinary  secretary, 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

37*  Discourse  of  the  Director^  on  the  foregoing  occasion 
Considerable  benefits  are  anticipated  from  the  Society.     A 
number  of  corresponding  members  elected. 

88.  Prizes  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Society^  for  the  Year  1824. 

] .  Deciduous  trees  for  sandy  soils,  50  doL  2.  Construction 
of  forcing-houses,  100  doL  .3.  Security  from  frost,  50  doL 
4.  The  handsomest  ornamental  plants  and  their  culture,  SOdoL 

An  Appendix  to  Part  I.  contains  a  list  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society ;  viz.  patron,  the  King ;  native  honorary,  5 ; 
foreign  honorary,  63 ;  paying  members,  native^  234 ;  foreign, 
243 ;  corresponding  members,  26 ;  total,  571. 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc.  published  since  April  last,  xoith  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

In  printing  the  botanical  names  in  the  following  catalogue,  and  through- 
out this  and  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  Number,  we  have  made  the 
following  improvements :  — 

1.  We  have  accented  all  the  scientific  names,  both  of  plants  and  of 
classes  and  orders,  natural  or  artificial. 

S.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  afiBx  something  like  meaning  to  the  scientific 
names,  we  have  distinguished  each  as  belon^ng  to  one  of  the  three  following 
classes :  Ist,  those  composed  of  Greek  or  Latin  words;  2d,  those  named  after 
men;  sd,  those  adopted  from  the  botany  of  antiquity,  or  to  be  found  in 
a  classicdi  dictionary  (say  Lempriere's) ;  and  4th,  those  adopted  firom  the 
aboriginal  names^  or  doubtful.  Names  of  the  firrt  class,  whether  generic  or 
specific,  will  be  found  in  one  kind  of  type,  as  Clerodlndrum  and  m^ia; 
names  of  the  second  class,  or  in  memory  of  men,  will  be  found  to  have 
"the  letters  added  to  the  name  in  a  different  type  fram  those  composing  the 
original  word,  as  B^nksia  and  Lambertt^na;  classical  names  i^  disttn* 
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guished  by  having  the  first  letter  in  a  different  type  from  the  rest  of  the 
word,  as  Pinus  and  vinifdlia;  and  aboriginal  or  aoiibtful  namesy  generic 
or  specific,  are  wholly  in  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  words  which 
precede  or  follow  them,  as  Arauedria  and  AliSga,  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is,  that  aU  those  words  not  distinguished  by  some  variation  in  the 
type,  may  be  found  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  dictionary,  either  single,  as  Hypo- 
^stes,  or  in  their  compounds,  as  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  and 
as  to  the  other  words,  if  much  is  not  gained  by  knowing  that  they  are  clas- 
sical, aboriginal,  or  commemorative,  at  least  mystery  is  removed,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  interest  communicated. 

5.  When  we  have  given  English  specific  names,  we  have  always  literally 
translated  the  scientific  ones ;  but,  as  it  is  fire^uently  convenient  to  add  to 
the  literal  English  some  word  or  words  descnptive  of  the  plant,  we  have 
distinguished  tnese  additions  by  a  difierent  tme,  as  S&lvia  coccinea,  scarlet- 
Jlowered  Sage;  i'ris  fcetidissima,  most  fetid  Gladwin  Iris.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  improvement  is  that  it  will  teach  gardeners  and  other  readers 
to  seek  for  meaning  in  all  specific  names :  which  names,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent Englished,  or  rather  followed  by  English  names,  in  the  botanical  cata- 
logues, are  for  the  greater  part  of  no  use  to  those  who  have  not  some 
knowledge  of  Latin.  Another  advantage  is,  that  some  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained of  the  meaning  of  Latin  words  of  constant  use  in  botanical  works. 

We  have  adopted  these  three  improvements  in  our  Hortut  JBrUdnmcut, 
with  the  additional  one  of  giving  the  derivations  of  the  composed  names ; 
and  we  would  ask  Dr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Lindley,  and .  the  other  editors  or  au- 
thors of  our  botanical  periodicals,  whether  it  would  not  contribute  to  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of,  botanv,  if  they  were 
to  adopt  the  same  improvements  in  naming  and  describing  the  plants  they 
figure.  We  are  auite  certain  there  is  not  a  tythe  of  their  readers  who 
would  not  be  benented  by  such  an  improvement ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  in- 
deed requires  it,  and  therefore  we  trust  they  will  listen  to  our  suggestion, 
and  adopt  it ;  or,  if  they  disapprove  of  it,  assign  their  reasons. 

We  have  noticed,  on  the  cover  of  a  preceding  Number,  the  wishes  of  some 
readers  that  we  should  give  the  Enghsh  names  of  the  plants  we  enumerate, 
as  well  as  their  scientific  names.  But  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  plants 
have  no  English  names,  and  the  popular  names  of  plants  are  so  uncertain 
in  their  application,  that  the  purposes  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  a  taste 
for  plants,  would  be  served  by  dropping  many  of  the  common  English 
names  altogether,  and  adopting  into  the  language  the  scientific  names. 
This  result  will  unquestionably  sooner  or  later  take  place  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  shall  in  the  mean  time  give  Eng- 
lish names  to  all  plants  that  have  them ;  and,  by  accenting  the  scientific 
names,  those  who  feel  a  difiidence  in  pronouncing  them  will  have  that 
impediment  removed. 

British. 

CvrHii  Botanical  MaeasBme,  or  Flower  Garden  ditplaj/ed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo.  No.  V.  3t,  6d,  coloured ;  3*.  plain. 

No,  V.  for  May^  contains 
2754  to  2740. — LodoicesL  Sechelldrum,  Double  or  Seychelles-ZWdtiMf  Co- 
coa Nut ;  Pilmae.  A  beautiful  palm,  riidng  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  in 
the  Isle  Praslin,  or  Isle  des  Palmiers,  one  of  the  Seychelles  islands  to  the 
north-east  of  Madagascar.  This  palm  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  least  per- 
fectly known,  and  yet  the  most  extensively  celebrated.  Until  the  discovery 
of  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where  the  nuts  grew,  in  the  year  1743,  they 
were  solely  known  from  having  been  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
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sea,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  near  the  Maldives  islands.    The  nut  onlj 
was  found  floating,  and  the  Malay  and  Chinese  sailors  used  to  afBrm  that 
'it  was  borne  upon  a  tree  deep  under  water,  which  was  similar  to  a  cocobf 
nut  tree,  and  was  visible  in  placid  bays,  upon  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  &c. 

A  new  leaf  is  formed  upon  the  tree  annuallv,  and,  on  fiedling  away  8t  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  leaves  a  scar  or  ring :  by  these  it  is  estimated,  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  are  required  before  the  tree  attains  its  full 
developement.  The  foliage  is  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  young  plants. 
The  new  leaf  is  idways  formed  in  the  centre,  and  it  shoots  out  perpen- 
dicularly, folded  close  like  a  fan  from  the  top,  to  the  length  of  ten  feet 
or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  employed  for 
making  baits  and  bonnets;  afterwards  it  expands  itself  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
becomes  green.  There  is  a  space  of  about  four  inches  between  the  nngs  on 
the  trunk.  A  Coco  de  Mer,  planted  on  M.  de  Quinc/s  estate,  on  the  Isle 
Mak^,  is  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  high,  has  thirty-nine  marks  or  rings,  and 
was  planted  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  female  plant ;  but  there  being  no  male 
plant  in  the  island,  the  fruit  never  comes  to  maturity. 

The  crown  of  the  trunk,  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  called  the  cabbage, 
and  is  eaten  like  that  of  the  true  cabbage  palm  (Ar^ca  olerdcea) ;  but  it  is 
less  delicate,  and  slightly  bitter ;  it  is  often  preserved  in  vinegar. 

The  trunk  itself,  after  being  split  and  cleared  of  its  soft  and  fibrous  part 
within,  serves  to  make  water-troughs,  as  well  as  palisades  for  surrounding 
houses  and  gardens. 

The  foliage  is  employed  to  thatch  the  roofs  of  houses  and  sheds,  and 
even  for  the  walls.  With  a  hundred  leaves,  a  commodious  dwelling  may 
be  constructed,  including  even  the  partitions  of  the  apartments,  the  doors, 
and  windows.  In  the  Isle  Praslin  most  of  the  cabins  and  warehouses  are 
thus  made.  The  down  which  is  attached  to  the  young  leaves  serves  for  fill- 
ingmattresses  and  pillows. 

The  ribs  of  the  leaves  and  fibres  of  the  petiole  constitute  baskets  and 
brooms.  The  young  foliage,  as  before  mentioned,  aflbrds  an  excellent 
material  for  bats.  For  this  purpose  the  unexpanded  leaves  only  are  taken, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  cut  mto  longitudinal  strips,  two  or  three  lines  in 
breadth,  which  are  then  platted ;  and  scarcelv  any  other  covering  for  the 
head  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seychelles. 

Out  of  the  nut  are  made  vessels  of  different  forms  and  uses.  When 
preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one  or  two  places,  the  shell  serves  to 
carry  water,  and  two  of  them  are  suspended  from  opposite  ends  of  a  stick. 
Some  of  these  nuts  hold  six  or  eight  pints.  If  divided  in  two,  between 
the  lobes,  each  portion  serves,  accordmg  to  the  size  and  shape,  for  plates 
and  dishes,  or  drinking  cups ;  these  being  valuable  from  their  great 
strength  and  durability :  so  that  this  kind  of  utensil,  in  the  S^chelles  is- 
lands, bears  the  name  of  vaisselle  de  I'lsle  Praslin.  And  such  is  the  estim- 
ation in  which  these  nuts  are  held  by  the  negroes  and  poor  people  of 
other  islands,  that  the  sailors  always  try  to  obtain  and  make  them  part  of 
the  cargo  of  their  vessel.  Amongst  other  articles,  shaviqg  disbes>  black, 
beautifully  polished,  set  in  silver,  and  carved,  are  made  from  them, 

Sbl&num  (<o/art,  to  comfort  ?)  Quit^nse  (belonging  to  Quito  in  Peru), 
Angular4eaved  downy  Quito  Solanum ;  Solandceae.  **  The  noblest  species 
of  the  genus  we  are  acquainted  with."  It  grew  in  the  open  garden  of 
R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill,  Surrey,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  to  the  bog^i  . 
of  five  or  six  feet ;  and  with  its  large  noble  leaves  of  a  deep  green  with  pur- 
ple veins,  large  white  flowers,  and  thick  and  beautiful  purple  down,  which 
clothes  its  racemes,  calyx,  and  the  under  side  of  its  young  foliage,  exhibits 
a  truly  handsome  appearance.  A  most  valuable  addition  to  our  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  well  worth  having. 

Vol.  II.  — No.  8.  g  g 
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Rhips&lis  graii<M6nis,  Large-flowered  Rhipsalis ;  (%cti.  Rhips&lis  is  a 
new  genus,  separated  from  Cactus  by  Mr.  Haworth.  This  species  is  supposed 
to  be  an  epiphyte.  It  was  introduced  to  tlje  Royal  Garden  at  Kew  by 
Messrs.  Bowie  and  Cunningham,  the  king's  collectors,  in  1816.  The  plant 
flowered  in  1826,  when  a  drawing  was  m^e  by  a  very  meritorious  gardener 
lad,  Mr.  Duncanson,  which  Mr.  Aiton  has  kindly  lent  to  Dr.  Hooker. 

No,  VLfor  JuneyContaint 
2741  to  2747. —  C&ctus  cochinillifer  (2  pi),  Cochineal-bearing  Indian 
Fig;  12  and  1,  and  C&cti  Opdntus,   Almost  arborescent,  growing  nine  feet 
high. 

The  cochineal  insect  (C6ccus  c&cti)  lives  on  this  species  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  on  the  C.  Tima.  It  is  a  small  insect,  of 
the  order  of  Hymen6ptera,  not  unlike  the  mealy  bug  of  our  gardens.  **  It 
is  aboriginal  in  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  for  its  precious  dye,  long  before 
the  conquest  of  that  country."  The  plantations  are  called  nopalerof. 
*'  The  proprietor  of  a  nopalery  buys,  in  April  or  May,  the  branches  or  joints 
of  the  Tunas  de  CastUla  (Cactus  T{ma?\  which  are  sold  in  the  markets 
of  Oaxaca  at  about  three  francs  a  hundred,  loaded  with  young  cochineals. 
These  are  kept  in  cellars  for  twenty  days,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
lur,  suspended  under  a  shed.  So  rapid  then  is  the  growth  of  the  insect, 
that  by  August  or  September  the  females  are  big  with  young,  and  ready 
for  the  sowing,  which  is  done  in  small  nests,  made  of  the  fibrous  parts  of 
the  foliage  o?  a  Tillandsia,  called  Paullc.  In  four  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  harvest  commences.  The  insects  are  brushed  ofi^with  a 
squirrel's  or  deer's  tail  by  women,  who  sit  during  this  operation  for  whole 
hours  at  one  nopal  plant ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  labour  in  that  country,  Humboldt  assures  us,  that  the  rearing  of  cochi- 
neal would  [)rove  an  unprofitable  employment.  After  being  fi;athered,  the 
insects  are  killed  by  boiling  water,  or  by  exposing  them  in  neaps  to  the 
sun,  or  by  means  of  the  vapour  baths  of  the  Mexicans ;  and,  when  dry, 
they  are  fit  for  exportation.  By  the  latter  method,  the  powdery  substance 
is  preserved,  which  increases  the  value  of  the  insects  in  commerce."  The 
livmg  insect  may  be  seen  in  the  hot-houses  of  Kew  Grardens. 

Cunningh&mta  (by  Mr.  Brown,  to  commemorate  the  merits  of  Mr.  James 
Cunningham,  *'  an  excellent  observer  in  his  time,  by  whom  this  plant  was 
discovered ;  and  in  honour  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  very  deserving 
botanist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  first  expedition  into  the  inte- 
rior of  New  South  Wales,  and  Captain  King  in  all  his  voyages  of  survey  of 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,")  lanceoldta,  the  Pinus  lanceol&ta  ot  Arattcaria 
lanceolata  of  botanists ;  Conlferse.  A  tree  of  considerable  size.  Culture  in 
p.  409. — Didnthus  caryoph^Uus,  varieties  of  Picotees  from  Brussels,  by  Mrs, 
Bewicke,  of  Close  House,  near  Newcastle  on  Tyne. — Camellia  Jap6nica 
flore  simplici  albo.  Single  white-flowered  Camellia,  from  seed  of  the  striped 
camellia,  by  Mr.  Rollison  of  Tooting. — Pleuroth&llis  folidsa.  Leafy  ^a^an^ 
Pleuroth&llis ;  Qrchideae.  An  epiphyte  from  J.  T.  Mackay,  Esq.'  of  the  Dub- 
lin College  Botanic  Garden ;  native  of  Brazil ;  with  a  delightful  firagrance 
like  that  of  the  cowslip,  and  worthy  of  cultivation  in  every  stove. — ^^c4cia 
mucron&ta ;  Legumin6sae.  A  twiggy  shrub  from  New  Holland,  of  the  easiest, 
culture. — We  regret  to  see  such  things  as  picotees  and  common  camellias 
figured  in  this  work,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  devoted  to  elegant 
science  rather  than  floral  amusement. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Renter,    Continued  by  John  lindley,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

In  8vo  Numbers.  4*.  coloured. 

No,  CXLVII.for  May^  contains 
1059  to  1066. — Euphdria  (fertile ;  from  the  abundance  of  its  fiidtj  ver- 
tidllato,  Wliorled;;^!!/^ r^  Euphoria ;  Sapindacese.    A  stove  shrub  figured 
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from  the  Chiswick  Garden.  It  is  nearly  allied^  to  those  fine  Asiatic  fruits, 
Litchi,  Longan,  and  Rambutan,  but  has  not  frtlited  or  been  propagated  in 
this  country. 

Conv61vu]us  ochraceus,  Ochreous  Benin  Convolvulus ;  Cbnvolvul&cese. 
A  tender  annual  from  Mr.  Tate's  nursery .—SiegesMckta  JoruU^nsis,  JoruIIo 
Siegesbeckia ;  Comp6sit8e.  *'  An  annual  plant  of  lingular  aspect,  found  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on  the  Mexican  volcano  Of  Jorullo,  at  the  height 
of  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lowering  in  September. 
With  us  it  is  a  hardy  annual,  flowering  from  Jund  to  October."  Worth 
having.  —  Fuchsta  c<5nica,  ConicBl-4iU>ed  Fuchsia;  Qnagrdriae.  A  hand- 
some green-house  shrub  from  Chile,  not  unlike  F.  gr&cilis.  Worth  purchas- 
ing.— Ox&lis  (acid)  cam6sa.  Fleshy  Wood-Sorrel ;  Oxalideae.  "A  curious 
hdf-hardy  species  of  Oxalis,  native  of  Chile,  whence  living  plants  were 
brought  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1825,  by  Mr.  James  M'Rae.  It 
may  be  readily  preserved  in  a  cold-frame,  where  it  flowers  in  abundance 
from  April  to  September.  The  foliage  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  sorrel. 
The  whole  plant  is  singularly  fleshy." — TabemaemontAna  coronaria.  Single 
garland-flowered  Tabernasmontana ;  Apocynese.  A  beautiful  stove  shrub, 
nearly  allied  to  Ndrium.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  root  in  peat  and  sand 
under  a  bell. — Polygonum  (many  knee-joints ;  in  allusion  to  the  stems) 
emar^n&tum,  'Sotch'/ruited  Buckwheat ;  Polygon^.  A  pretty  and  hardy 
annual,  cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of  its  grain. — Rn^xia  (to  break) 
versicolor,  Changeable^ot<;ere(f  Rhexia ;  Melastom4cese.  A  beautiful  little 
hardy  green-house  plant,  from  St.  Catherine's,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It 
is  "  covered  all  the  summer  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  flowers,  changing 
to  pink  after  having  been  a  short  time  expanded,  and  during  the  winter 
retaining  its  deep  green  foliage,  stained  beneath  with  rich  crimson."  By 
cuttings  freely,  and  abundance  of  seeds. 

No,  CXLVIILfor  June,  contains 
1067  to  1073. — 5isyrinchium  graminifdlium ;  /rideae.  An  evergreen  stove 
perennial,  from  Chile,  a  country  abounding  in  this  genus.  —  Billb^rgia 
tridif61ia ;  BromeIi4ceae.  A  truly  noble  epiphyte,  from  Mrs.  Arnold  Harri- 
son's rich  collection  at  Aighburgh,  near  Liverpool ;  found  on  trees  about 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  growing  readuy  in  a  humid  hot-house. — Pitcaimta  sua^ 
ve61ens ;  Bromeliaceae.  Rio  Janeiro.  Treatment  that  of  the  pine-apple. — 
7Vif61ium  fimbridtum.  Fringed  Clover;  Lemimindsss  Lotdae.  A  pretty  hardy 
perennial  from  the  Colombia  River,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  collector  there. — O'phrys  fusca ;  Orchideae.  Gibraltar  frame, 
and  light  garden  mould. — Prost^nthera  violacea ;  Labi&tae.  Half  shrubby  and 
pretty,  l^ort  Jackson. — Ox41is  fulgida,  Oxalldeas.  Possibly  the  female  of 
O.  rub^la. — ^The  present  Number  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  from  a 
new  arrangement  of  Bromeli4ceae,  in  which  the  eatable  pine-apples  are 
made  a  genus  by  themselves  under  their  original  name,  Anandtsa, 

Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to  and  8vo  Parts.  Si,  and  2s,  6d, 

Part  CXXI.for  May,  contains 
1201  to  1210.  —  Genista  canari^nsis,  ^r(ca  mucosoides,  i?rica  spic&ta, 
AmarfWis  psittacfna,  Cunfla  mari&na.  Lobelia  caerulea,  Cactus  truncdtus, 
Melaleuca  decussata,  Ornith6galum  sternb^rgis,  Andr6medsL  arb6rea. 

Part  CXXILfor  June,  contains 
121 1  to  1220. — ^Pol^galabracteolata,  C.G.H.  Green-house;  airy  situation; 
sandy  peat ;  cuttings.--<)ncidium  divaricdtum.  A  charming  epiphyte,  from 
BraziL — Eurya  chin^sis.  A  low  bushy  shrub  like  the  tea,from  China.  Green- 
house; loam  and  peat;  cuttings. — ^Fernanddsta3egans,Flor.Peruv.,  theLock- 
Mrtta  Regans  of  Dr.  Hooker.  An  epiphyte  from  Trinidad,  which  succeeds 
pretty  well  in  pots,  well  drained  and  filled  with  moss,  sawdust,  and  sand, 
the  surface  covered  with  growing  moss.    Stove ;  prop,  by  division.— Ix6ra 
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cuneif6lia.  India.  Stove  Bbnib;  loam  and  peat.— Dont^nttfccfratos&nthei. 
A  iingidar  herbaceous  plant  from  South  America.  *'  The  receptacle  of  tVe 
flower  is  of  a  very  particular  shape,  much  resembling  a  pair  of  stag's  horns, 
altogether  dissimalar  to  every  other  plant."  Stove ;  peat  earth  and  loam. 
—  ^r(ca  umhell4ta.  Portugal ;  on  sandy  hills  and  dry  wastes;  a  fbot  high, 
in  a  cold-frame,  in  sandy  peat. — T^rica  ostrf  na,  Scarlet  tubc'flowered  heath. 
C.  6.  H.  Sandy  peat.  —  FabHcia  stHcta.  New  South  Wales.  Green-house; 
loam  and  peat ;  cuttings.  — ^.Sisyrinchium  4nceps.  Dry  hills  and  grass  lands, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina. — In  addition  to  the  improvements  which  we  have 
suggested  in  our  introduction  to  this  article,  we  think  the  readers  of 
the  Botanical  Cabinet  would  be  gratified  to  have  the  natural  orders  given, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  artificial  svstem. 

Geranidcea,    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.  &c.    In  Numbers.  5t. 

N6.LXXXIX.for  May,  contains 

S53  to  356. — Pelarg6ninm  Stewarttt,  **  named  in  compliment  to  our 
much  respected  fHend,  David  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Great  Russel  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  fine  establishment  of  the  late 
J.  J.  Aneerstein,  Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  near  Blackheath,  at  that  time  the 
most  cdebrated  garden  in  the  country  for  forcing  fruits  of  all  descriptions, 
and  for  the  choicest  collection  of  the  best-e;rown  conservatory  plants  that 
we  ever  beheld,  many  of  which  flowered  there  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  To  Mr.  Stewart  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  our 
education  on  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants,  having  been  for 
some  time  one  of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  permission  we  were  allowed  to  try 
different  experiments,  which  has  enabled  us  to  establish  quite  a  different 
system  in  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants,  than  any  hitherto 
used :  how  we  have  succeeded,  we  leave  those  to  jud^e  who  have  seen, 
and  understand  the  subject ;  though  we  have  now  quitted  that  employ- 
ment for  the  present,  for  one  still  more  agreeable  to  our  taste,  that  of 
publishing  different  works  on  botany  and  the  cultivation  of  plants." 

"  One  of  Mr.  Stewart's  principles  was  to  imitate  and  assist  nature  as 
much  as  possible,  which  principle  we  have  arrays  strictly  adhered  to,  quite 
in  opposition  to  the  generality  of  horticulturists." 

Otidia  crithmifdlia,  Hoar^a  hedysarif61ia,  P.  psiloph^llum. 

No,  XC.for  June,  contairu 

357  to  360. — ^Pelarg6nium  eriocaulon,  Dimdcria  Smitfai^iui,  P.albinot4tuin 
and  basilicunu  Hybrids.  The  first  and  especially  the  last  have  very  brilliant- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  British  Fhwer-Gardtn,     By  Robert  Sweet,  F*  L.  S.  &c.     In  8vo 

Numbers.  3«.  each. 

No.  LI.  for  May,  contains 
201  to  204. — jnikan  neapoutanum,  Neapolitan  Moly;  Asphodelte. 
Fragrant,  and  as  handsome  a  species  "  as  any  in  thb  extensive  genus,  of  which 
an  excellent  Monograph-  has  lately  been  ^published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  of  EdMurgh,  from  the  pen  of  M|r.  George 
Don,  who  has  recorded  159  ^ecies  besides  doubtful  ones." — Verbena 
( Veneris  vena^  to  induce  love)  sororia  (sister j,  Nepaul  Vervain ;  Verben&cea, 
A  pretty  plant,  nearly  related  (sister-like)  to  the  V.  offidnilis  of  Britain.  — 
Siegesb^cKia  droser6ides,  Sundew-Wke-involucred  Siegesb^dkia ;  Comp^dtse. 
**  Its  greatest  beauty  and  singularity  consists  in  its  curious  involucrum,  the 
glands  of  which  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  matter;  which  catches  aiiy 
small  insects  that  happen  to  alight  on  them."  '  Seeds  of  it  ripen  plefltifiilly, 
which  should  be  sown  in  heat  and  transplanted  in  the  open  bordo^.  ^^Led- 
nttrus  (Con's  tail)  sibfricus,  Siberian  Mother-wort;  Labiitte.  A  hardy 
biennial  from  Siberia,  flowering  (torn  June  to  August. 
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No,  LIL  for  June,  conUmu 

305  to  208.— PulsaHUa  yemdlis;  /Sanuneullicese ilnemon^.  A  hardy  peren- 
nial, low  and  tufted,  floWeripg  in  April. — (Xphrys  liitea;  Orchldese.  A  hand- 
some spedes  from  G&raltar,  succeeding  well  in  a  warm  border  in  sandy 
loam  with  a.  little  pounded  chalk.  This  species  and  O.  fus€»,  figured  in  the 
Botamcal  Register  of  tlus  month,  were  mtroduced  bv  William  Atkinson^ 
Esq.,  of  Grove  End,  from  Gibraltar. — Aubri^tta  purpurea ;  Crucifi&SB.  A 
low  tufked  perennial  with  purple  flowers  in  May. — Clayt6nta  caroltni4na ; 
Portul&ceae.  A  tuberous-rooted  perennial,  from  the  garden  of  R.  Barelay, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  and  succeeding  well  in  light  sandy  soU. 

CistmecB,    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.     In  svo  Numbers,  every  alternate 

Month.  3«.  each. 

ATo.  XI f,  for  May,  contains 
45  to  48.-^Cfstns  can^scens,  Narrow-leaved  hoary  RodE-Rose.  Sect.  I. 
Erythroclstus  (Eryihros,  red,  and  Cisfus),  Rare,  handsome,  and  very  like 
€»  ioc&nus.  Cuttings. — Helianthemum  lign6sum,  Hard'wooded  Sun-Kose. 
Sect.  II.  Tubediria  (with  tuberous  or  swelled  stems).  Curious,  requiring 
the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter.  Sandy  loam  and  peat;  seeds^r-Cls- 
tus  piat^s^palus,  Btroad-sepaled  Rock-Rose.  Sect.  III.  Led6nia  (Ledon  or 
Gum-Cistus-like.)  Handsome  white  flowers.  A  little  protection  in  win- 
ter,; young  cuttings. —  H.  lineare.  Linear-leaved  Sun-Rose.  Sect.  IV. 
Euheli&nthemum  (t.  e,  Helianthemum  proper).  Pretty  white  flowers,  well 
adapted  for  rock-work ;  cuttings  or  seeds. 

The  Botanic  Garden.     By  B.  Maund.     In  small  4to  Numbers,  Monthly 

Is,  6d, 
No.  XXIX.  for  May,  contains 
117  to  116. — Geniidna  Catesbae^  ^r&nthemum  annuiim,  Ddhlta 
sup^rflua  pui*purca  pl^na,  Mimulus  (an  ape  or  masked  actor ;  in  allusion 
to  the  flower)  luteus.  The  etymologies  and  accentuations  are  given  in 
this  work,  and  we  really  think  the  example  is  worth  imitating  by  all  the 
others.  No  mystery  ought  to  hang  about  any  part  of  science ;  it  is  only 
per  force  that  men  make  use  of  words  which  they  know  nothing  about. 
An  excellent  example  has  been  set  in  this  respect  by  the  authors  of  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  imitated  in  all 
works  adapted  for  general  perusal  or  reference. 

No,  XXX,  for  June,  contains 
Symph6na  racem6sa,  the  Snow  Berry,  a  handsome  and  singular  little 
shrub ;  Zlzyphus  paliurus;  Scabi6saatropurpurea;  Chrysanthemum  sin^nse. 
The  %ures  are  very  neatly  done.  Whoever  can  aflbrd  to  have  infants,  and 
•wi^es  them  to  imbibe  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  lay  in  a  capital  stock  of  ideas  and  associations  for  a  cheap,  permanent, 
and  increasing  source  of  happiness,  applicable  to  every  period  of  life,  and 
to  be  enjoyed  in  every  country,  in  or  out  of  misfortune,  ought,  to  spare 
1 8^.  a  year  for  this  woik. 

Bevan,  Edward,  M.D, :  The  Honey  Bee;  its  Natural  History,  Physiology, 

and  Management.  London.  12mo..9;. 
The  ^  result  of  an  attempt  to  supply  a  Treatise  exhibiting  a  concise  view 
of  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  bee."  Two  or  three  bee-hives 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  present  manual  is 
just  such  a  book  as  was  wanted  for  the  entertainment  and  guidance  of  the 
amateur.  Most  people  who  are  fond  of  bees,  have  some  favourite  theory  or 
scheme  for  their  management :  ours  is  that  of  keeping  them  in  Polish  or 
log-hives ;  that  is,  long  hollow  cylinders  or  trunks  of  trees,  of  six  inches 
diameter  within,  as  we  have  seen  generally  in  Poland,  and  as  we  read 
{Honey  Bee,  p.  95.)  are  also  in  use  in  Egypt  and  North  America/   The 
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advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  never  becomes  necessary  to  kill  the  bees ; 
and  that  honey  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  if  it  can  be  spared,  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  by  simply  removing,  or  unlocking  and  opening,  the 
sUp  of  board  which  covers  the  longitudinal  opening  in  the  cylinder,  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  day,  when  most  of  the  bees  are  out.  This,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  mentioned  {EncycofGard,  §  1 758.^,  we  have  seen  done  evoy  two 
or  three  days,  for  the  use  of  the  family,  dunn^  a  residence  of  above  three 
montiis  in  a  small  Polish  town  on  the  Russian  frontier.  We  are  glad  to  see, 
by  some  papers  in  the  Mechamc^i  Magazine^  that  difl^ent  persons  are 
trying  this  hive  in  England.  If  the  trials  are  persevered  in,  we  have  little 
doubt  the  Paneka  will  be  found,  in  familiar  phrase,  the  best  fancy-hive. 
For  profit,  the  common  straw  hive  and  total  destruction,  however  harsh  and 
unsentimental  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  are  not  easily  to  be  surpassed. 

Tramactioru  of  the  Horticultural  Sodetyif  London.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 

London,    pp.  208.  5  pi. 

Twenty-three  articles,  nine  of  which  are  by  practical  gardeners,  and  the 
remainder  by  officers,  or  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Society. 

ColvUle,  James,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  King's  Road,  Chelsea:  A  Cata^ 
logue  of  Plants  grown  for  Sale.  London.  12mo.  5d  edit.  pp.  49. 

Mr.  Colville  excels  in  the  department  of  house-plants,  and  has  here 
produced  a  catalogue  of  them,  very  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce; viz. 

Hot-house  climbers.  Geraniiceae,  or  plants  belonging  to 

Hot-house  plants.  the  family  of  geranium. 

Amaryllideae,  or  bulbous  plants  re-    China  roses. 

lated  to  Amaryllis.  Hardy  climbers. 

Orchideae,  or  plants  belonging  to  the    Hardy  flowering  shrubs,  requiring 

orchis  tribe.  peat-soil. 

Green-house  climbers.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Green-house  plants.  Hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plants. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  arranged  alphabetically.  The  Amaryllideae, 
which  include  16  genera,  and  upwards  of  250  species,  are  distinguished  as 
hardy,  green-house,  and  stove  plants ;  so  are  the  Orchidese,  which  include 
52  genera,  and  about  150  species.  The  China  roses  include  46  species  and 
varieties.  The  hardy  climbei's  amount  to  2 1  genera,  and  89  species,W[st^ria 
Consequdna  and  three  fine  hybrids  of  Passifl6ra  cserulea  included.  Thegreat 
recommendation  to  this  catalogue  is,  that  all  the  plants  are  purchasable  fi'om 
Mr.CoIville.  In  afourth  edition,  we  shouldlike  to  see  the  Greek  letters  omitted 
before  the  varieties,  and  common  numerals  or  English  letters  substitutCKL 
The  use  of  Greek  letters  to  designate  botanical  varieties,  is  a  relic  of  the 
dark  ages,  unattended  with  the  sughtest  degree  of  utility. 

Medical  Botanvy^c, :  By  John  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss  ChurehiU, 
Esq.,  Surgeon.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  Zs,  6d. 

No.  II I,  for  March,  contains 
Hyosc;^amus  (hyos,  hog,  and  kyamos,  bean ;  because  the  capsule  somewhat 
resembles  a  bean ;  and  the  herb,  though  poisonous  to  man,  may  be  eaten  by 
swine  without  injury)  nfger.  Common  black  Henbane.  An  indigenous  annuiJ, 
on  dry  calcareous  wastes.  A  narcotic  poison,  operating  like  atr6pa,  and 
to  be  counteracted  by  emetics  and  the  stomach-pump.  H.  dlbus,  aureus, 
phys^oides,  and  Scop61ta,  are  all  deemed  poisonous.  In  medicine,  it  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium  and  atr6pa.  The  seeds,  smoked, 
are  said  to  relieve  the  tooth-ache. — Phellandrium  (phellos,  cork,  and  oner, 
a  man  :  or{romphellio,  to  deceive;  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to  parsley, 
fennel,  and  other  wholesome  umbelliferte,  and  its  noxious  qualities)  aqua- 
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ticum.  Water  Hemlock.  An  indigenous  biennial,  in  ditches  and  rivers ;  not 
very  common,  but  yet  in  abundance  in  some  muddy  ponds  and  ditches,  near 
both  London  and  Edinburgh.  A  narcotic  poison,  but  not  very  violent ; 
sometimes  used  in  pulmonary  consumption  and  other  cases. —  Hellebdrus 
{keteitif  to  cause  death,  and  bora,  food ;  a  name  of  Dioscorides's,)  niger, 
Black  (from  the  dark  colour  of  the  root,)  Hellebore.  An  ornamental  perennial 
from  Austria  and  Greece.  A  violent  acrid  poison,  to  be  relieved  by  emetics 
and  blee(}ing;  sometimes  used  in  medicine  for  its  cathartic  qualities.  ^-> 
JLactuca  (lac,  milk)  vir68a,  (virus  poison ;  the  plant  being  poisonous  in  its 
wild  state).  Common  poisonous  Lettuce.  A  native  biennial  in  dry,  warm 
hedges.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce,  the  lactuarium  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium ;  the  juice  of  the  wild 
plant  is  undoubtedly  more  powerful. 

JVb.  IV,  for  April,  contains 

Conium  {konis,  dust;  but  the  application  is  not  evident)  macul&tum.  Com- 
mon spotted  Hemlock.  A  biennial  of  almost  every  climate.  A  powerful  nar- 
cotic, celebrated  for  having  been  taken  voluntarily  by  Socrates,  on  whom 
it  brought  on  numbness  in  the  extremities,  and  in  a  short  time  death,  with- 
out pain.    In  medicine  it  is  used  in  the  way  of  opium. 

Citrus  {Citron,  a  city  of  Judea)  aurantium  (gold-coloured),  the  Seville 
or  gold-coloured  Orange  tree. 

0\6a,  (oil,  Celt,)  europaa,  European  Olive.  A  tree  of  rocky  soils  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  There  are  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  leaves,  or  by  the  size,  colour,  and  form  of  the  fruit.  Young 
plants  propa^ted  b^  extension  bear  in  Italy  in  two  years ;  planted  in  dry, 
calcareous  soil,  against  a  south  wall,  and  well  protected  by  mats  or  boards 
during  winter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  bear  well  in  this 
country ;  and,  though  there  would  be  very  little  benefit  from  ripening  the 
fruit  with  a  view  to  oil,  yet  it  might  be  well  worth  while,  and  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  a  gratifying  result,  f o  grow  olives  for  pickling.  The  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  ripe  fruit  by  expression  of  the  pulp,  without  breaking  the  stone. 
The  best  comes  from  the  South  of  France,  because  there  must  pains  are 
taken  in  its  manufacture.  Mr.  Clare  suggests  {Hort,  Trans-  VI.  538.)  that 
the  CamSlta  olelfera  may  probably  be  found  superior  to  the  olive  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  *'  as  its  oil  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  olive  \  and  it  will 
grow  in  the  sanie  climate,  requires  a  less  fertile  soil,  is  of  much  greater 
growth,  and  more  abundant  produce." — Anagallis  {anagelao,  to  smile ;  from 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers)  arv^nsis.  Corn-field  or  scarlet  Pimpernel.  A 
procumbent  annual  of  cultivated  grounds.  The  flowers  close  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  and  the  plant  is  on  that  account  called  the  shiephera's 
weather-glass.  Poisonous,  but  not  employed  in  medicine. 

No,  VI,  for  June,  contains 
21 .  —  J7elleb6ru8  foe^tidus ;  iZanuncuIdceae  l^anuncul^ae.  A  native  peren- 
nial, remarkably  acrid,  excoriating  the  mouth  and  fauces;  violently  cathartic, 
and,  in  large  doses,  highly  deleterious ;  chiefly  used  as  a  vermifuge. — A'mm 
maculatum ;  Aroid^.  The  root  is  fleshy,  nearly  white,  inodorous,  but  very 
acrimonious  in  a  recent  state.  By  dicing,  this  quality  is  lost,  and  the  root 
becomes  a  farinaceous  substance,  wnich  in  some  countries  has  been  con- 
verted into  bread ;  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  into  sago.  Being  saponaceous,  it 
is  used  in  France,  under  the  name  of  cypress-powder,  as  a  cosmetic.  It  is  a 
poison,  to  be  removed  by  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  and  has  a  place  in 
the  Materia  Medica  as  a  stimulant. — ilsdrum  europae^um ;  Jristoloch^.  A 
native  perennial,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic,  and  formerly  used  instead 
o(  ipecacuhdna. — JZosmarfnus  officindlis ;  Labiatse.  Bitter,  and  yielding  an 
oil  of  great  fragrance,  used  in  nervous  head-aches. 
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Ftenun^t  BrUith  Farmer's  Magazine^  exdusiyely  devoted  to  Agricolture 
and  Rural  Affidrs.  Published  Quarterly.  4«. 

A  descnpHtm  and  engraving  of  Actoma,  a  three  years  old  short-homed 
heifer,  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Berry. — On  the  Game  Lain.  In 
which  the  writer  suggests  the  idea  of  empowering  lords  of  manors  to  grant 
leases  of  the  game  to  all  holders  of  the  soil ;  thereby  to  legalise  the  sale  of 
game,  and  give  tenants  and  other  occupiers  an  interest  in  preserving  it.  — 
On  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  The  writer  takes  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  good-sense  view  of  the  subject ;  and  bipeds  from  animals  having  the 
properties  desired  in  their  offipring,  whatever  may  be  the  proximity  of 
consanguinity.  —  On  vlaniins  forest  trees.  By  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  Main.  In  which.  Mr.  Withers  is  requested  to  consider  the  best  practical 
mode  of  planting  our  national  wastes ;  the  best  mode  for  the  trees  being  so 
expensive,  that  Mr.  Main  fears  it  will  deter  niany  landholders  from  planting 
at  all. — Iktiry  husbandry.  —  Crows,  rabbits,  S^c.  The  latter  should,  and 
the  former  should  not,  be  destroyed. — Agriculture  in  Jersey.  Agreeable 
reading.  Sea- weed  the  universal  manure. — Science  of  Agriculture.  An 
extract  from  an  American  work,  gratifying  to  see,  as  a  specimen  of  the  state 
of  science,  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  in  North  America,  and  as  a 
proof  of  liberal  and  enlightened  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fleming.  With 
the  Quarterly  Review,  as  it  was  conducted  a  few  years  a^,  an  approbatory 
extract  from  any  American  work  would  have  been  suffiaent  to  procure  the 
damnation  of  whatever  it  was  connected  with.  Happily,  these  times  are 
gone  by,  even  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  we  trust  for  ever.  —  On  the 
present  distress.  By  Simon  Gray,  of  Camden  Town.  Which  is  traced  partly 
to  over-trading  and  new  commercial  regulations,  but  principally  to  the 

feat  and  sudden  diminution  of  the  accommodation  granted  by  the  Bank  of 
ngland.  —  Smithfield  dub  and  Cattle  Shows.  —  On  the  manufacture  of  straw 
plat  and  hats  in  imitation  of  Leghorn.  By  J.  and  A.  Muir ;  extracted  from 
vol.  xliv.  TYans.  Soc.  Arts.  M.  and  Commerce,  Messrs.  Muir,  after  many 
trials,  prefer  the  straw  obtained  from  rye  grown  in  sandy  soil,  well  ma- 
nured. Twenty  bushels  of  grain  are  sown  to  the  acre.  The  crop  is  cut  when 
in  flower,  or  when  the  gram  is  in  a  milky  state, -»  put  in  boihng  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  spread  on  dry  clean  sand  or  gravel,  bleaching  on  grass 
being  liable  to  produce  mildew,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  process  is 
completed.  The  following  extract  from  Messrs.  Muir's  remarks  is  of  pcu*- 
ticular  interest :  —  *'  This  manufacture,  if  introduced,  might  be  productive 
of  much  good,  by  giving  our  peasantry,  who  are  engaged  in  it,  habits  of 
cleanliness ;  for  the  value  of  the  work  will  always  depend  very  much  on  its 
proportionate  cleanness.  Their  houses,  clothes,  and  hands  must  be  kept 
cleanj  otherwise  thejr  cannot  make  clean  work."  With  commendable 
liberality,  Messrs.  Mnvr,  who  are  extensive  straw-hat  manufacturers  in 
Greenock,  remark,  that  they  '*  do  not  think  premiums  should  be  offered  to 
the  manufacturers ;  they  will  be  rewarded  by  procuring  superior  work.  We 
think  a  premium  may  be  offered  to  the  person  who  raises  wheat-straw  as 
spindly  as  fine  wire,  and  which  is  also  found  to  bleach  to  as  good  a  colour  as 
Le^orn  hats."  If  platting  straw  and  winding  silk  cocoons  could  be 
generally  introduced  and  found  to  pay,  the  blessing  to  females  of  the  lowest 
classes  would  be  so  much  the  greater;  because  there  is  no  chance  of  diese 
operations  ever  being  satisfactorily  performed  by  machinery.  But  our  fear 
is,  that  even  if  chey  were  introduced,  the  high  price  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence in  this  country,'  would  prevent  the  operators  from  coming  in  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  countries,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  in 
the  approximation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Europe  to 
somethmg  like  a  common  level ;  and  this  is  the  result  to  which  they  must 
infallibly  come.  The  necessity  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  result,  the 
distress  which  every  year  brings  with  it^  and  which  is  only  partially  sub- 
dued to  re-appear  with  greater  vigour,  renders  more  and  more  obvious.  — 
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Paienis,  —  Biography  qf  Sir  John  Smdakr^^^Retsiew  of  Steele* t  .*^  ffittory 
of  Peat  Most,**  In  which  the  writer  does  justice  to  »work,  to, -which  it  was 
alleged  by  another  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Observer  newspaper .  (Ap.  27.) 
we  "  hardly  intended  to  do  justice,"  alluding  to  our  short  notice  of  Mr. 
Steele's  book  (p.  214.).  We  have,  however,  no  such  feeling;  4nd  to 
prove  to  Mr.  Steele  and  his  friend,  or  pseudo-anonym,  '*  A  .Moss  Ikp- 
prover,"  that  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  quote  the  character  of  the  *'  History 
of  Peat  Moss**  from  the  British  Parmer*  s  Magnmie^  and  give  an  extract 
from  the  '^  Moss  Improver's  "  letter;  and  leave  mem  without  coniment,  for 
every  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Steele* s  History  of  Peat  Moss. ;—  After  some  introductory  remarks  tiie 
Reviewer  observes,  '*  There  has  existed  a  want  of  the  recorded  practice 
of  eminent  men,  who,  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  imp^vementy 
should  have  ascertained  also  the  most  economical  mode  of  proceeding. 
Such,  it  appears  to  us,  have  been  the  sentiments  of  our  author  on 
diis  subject ;  and  his  labours  have  been  laudably  directed  to  ascertain 
what  substance  might  be  judiciously  applied  in  the  reclaiming  of  bog,  and 
how  the  several  processes  of  draining,  road-making,  aiid  planting,  ^c* 
might  be  performed  most  effectually,  and  at  the  least  expense.  The  several 
statements  made  on  the  subject  appear  to  us  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
reasoning  conclusive ;  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Steele's  work  >vill 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested  ;  for,  unquestionably,  thiB 
subject  of  reclaiming  bogs  is  one  of  national  concern,  so  long  as  Gre^t 
Britain  shall  think  fit  to  grow  her  own  bread,  and  remain  independent  of 
the  foreigner  for  the  size  or  the  price  of  her  loaf." 

Afber  giving  some  extracts,  the  Reviewer  continues,  "  we  should  ;willingly 
transfer  to  our  pages  much  of  the  interestipg  matter  with  which  this  vo- 
lume abounds,  but  we  consider  it  more  judicious,  and  certainly  more  just  to 
the  author,  to  refer  those  of  our  readers  (and  we  are  siu'e  there  will  be 
many,)  who  desire  further  information  on  the  subject,  to  his  very  full  and 
practical  statement  of  all  that  appears  needful  to  be  known  on  this  particular 
branch  of  rural  improvement." 

The  serious  part  of  the  *'  Moss  Improver's  "  accusation  is,  that  we  have 
mentioned  "  willows  generally  among  the  number  of  those  trees  that  thrive 
in  peat-moss  grounds,"  leaving  our  readers  "  to  suppose  that  large  willows 
will  grow  on  such  soil."  In  Mr.  Steele's  book  (p.  271.),  he  says :  —  "  The 
Salix  alba  {white  willow),  the  frdgilis  (cra,ck  willow),  ^nd  the  vimindlis  {the 
ozier),  and  in  general  sul  our  largest  and  best  willows,  will  .grow  in  pure 
water,  but  I  have  tried  them  in  every  possible  way  in  moss  grounds,  and  I 
am  satisfied  they  will  not  grow  there,  even  on  the  sides  of  moss  ditches." 
The  question  is,  what  does  Mr.  Steele  understand  by  moss  grounds  ?  Or 
does  ne  mean  to  say  that  willows  will  not  grow  on  such  moss  grounds  as 
will  produce  other  timber  trees  ?  We  shall  give  Mr.  Steele,  or  his  friend 
*'  A  Moss  Improver,"  the  full  benefit  of  answering  these  questions  in  his 
own  way  in  our  next  Number,  trusting  that  he  will  accept  our  assurance  of 
the  most  perfect  good  feeling  towards  him  and  his  woric,  notwithstanding 
what  he  is  pleasefd  to  consider  appearances  of  a  contrary  nature. 

JTte  British  Farmer,  Sfc.  (noticed  Gard,  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  By  John 
Finla^son,  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  self-cleaning  ploughs  and  harrows. 
This  IS  an  exceedingly  well-executed  review,  of  one  of  the  most  scientific 
and  valuable  tracts  on  agriculture  that  has  ^peared  for  a.  number  of  years. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  on  the  subject  oi  peat-moss,  and  in  that  respect 
it  may  be  considered  a  fit  companion  for  Mr.  Steele's  book,  though  neither 
is  calculated  to  supersede  the  other.  We  are  sorry  tl^e  Reviewer  has 
blamed  Mr.  Finlayson  for  being  too  chemical  and  botanical  in  his' descrip- 
tions ;  and  it  may  confir  m  the  received  idea  of  Reviewers^  having  the  most 
opposite  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  a  book,  to  state,  .that  two  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in   the  British  Farmer* s  Magazine  for  condemnation,  are 
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precisely  those  which  we  should  quote  for  approhation.  We  recollect  a 
similar  case  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some  years  ago,  where,  in  a  review  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Transactions^  a  paper  on  Seton's  numbering- 
sticks  (Encvc.  of  Gard.  §  1578.)  was  singled  out  as  frivolous,  end  fit  to  be 
ridiculed,  which  we  considered,  and  do  still  consider,  as  the  best  in  the 
volume  which  contains  it.  Mr.  Flnlavson's  Reviewer  states  the  following, 
88  ''too  chemical: — 'The nearer  the  surface,  the  less  tannin,  the  less 
acidity ;  the  more  ligneous  fibre,  fecula,  mucilage,  saccharine  matter,  and 
other  principles.'  (p.  S5.y*  Again :  " '  Lime  in  combination  with  carbonic 
add,  forms  all  the  varieties  of  marble,  limestone,  chalk,  and  marl ;  and  with 
sulphuric  acid,  gypsum,  alabaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.'  Too  classical : — 
Our  author  is  determined  to  let  us  know  the  Latin  for  red  fog  and  common 
sorrel ;  for,  three  times  does  he  hanuner  out  their  scientific  names  (bryum 
purpiireum,  aut  rumex  acetos^a)  into  our  aching  heads,  until  our  patience 
IS  quite  exhausted,  (p.  348.)" 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  entirely  approve  of  what  the  Reviewer  calls 
too  chemical ;  —  because  it  contains  four  distinct  substantive  ideas,  instead 
of  the  one  vaeue  idea  of  "  riches,"  or  some  such  word,  which  the  Reviewer 
would  probacy  have  substituted.  If  the  agricultural  reader  is  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  chemistry  to  assign  ideas  to  these  words,  he  will 
thus  learn  the  necessity  of  directing  his  attention  to  that  study;  and  having 
directed  his  attention  to  it,  we  know  that  the  result  will  be  to  his  benefit. 
Secondly,  we  are  confident  that  every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of 
botany  will  agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  names  of  plants 
but  the  scientific  names.  The  man  that  would  seriously  use  red  fog  and 
common  sorrel,  when  discussing  a  subject  scientificallv,  can  have  had  no 
botanical  experience.  That  this  is  the  case  with  our  Reviewer  is  evident; 
for  rumex  acetosSla  is  not  the  classical  name  of  common  sorrel,  but  of 
sheep's  sorrel,  a  very  different  plant,  and  indicative  of  a  very  different  soil, 
"  We  trust,"  continues  he,  "  that  on  the  publication  of  a  second  edition, 
the  style  may  be  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  reader."  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  trust,  no  such  thing  will  be  attempted ;  and  our  able  and 
talented  contemporary,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  excuse  us  for  saying  that 
his  advice,  if  generally  followed,  would  lead  to  the  stagnation  of  sdl  im- 
provement. Instead  of  books  being  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of 
readers,  the  minds  of  readers  should  be  elevated  to  the  science  which  ought 
to  enter  into  all  books  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is  fitting  that  the  rich  and 
the  curious  should  have  any  sort  of  books  they  like,  and  be  allowed  to 
disguise  or  dress  up  ideas  in  any  way  they  choose.  Their  reading  may  be 
as  various  as  their  cookery  or  their  dress ;  but  all  that  is  essential  for  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  society  should,  like  air,  water,  bread,  and  butcher's 
meat,  be  exactly  the  same  for  all  classes.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  every 
individual  in  society  should  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy ;  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
time,  the  humblest  individual  may  easily  acquire  this ;  but  if  nothing  is  stated 
in  books  but  what  they  already  can  easily  comprehend,  the  motives  for  farther 
self-improvement  are  done  away  with.  There  is  a  medium  in  this  matter, 
as  in  every  thing  else.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision 
of  Useful  Knowledge  produce  their  treatises  in  language  neither  darkened 
by  useless  technicalities,  nor  rendered  imperfect  from  an  idea  that  their 
readers  ought  to  be  treated  as  children,  or  beings  of  inferior  capacity. 

The  reviews  of  Testimonies  in  favour  of  Salt  as  a  Manure,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Dacre,  and  of  various  pamphlets  on  the  corn  laws,  with  agricultural 
intelligence  from  every  part  of  the  country,  sporting  afikirs,  markets,  and 
agriciutural  obituary,  we  must  pass  over;  and  conclude  by  bearing  testimony 
to  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  this  Magazine,  which 
we  heartily  wish  success,  and  are  happy  to  hear  of  its  extensive  sale. 
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PART   III. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

Mbtrosid^EOS  Lophdnia  grows  well  in  the  open  air  at  Oro,  near  Dax,  in 
the  department  of  Landes.  It  produces  abundance  of  flowers,  ripens  seeds, 
and,  as  there  are  plenty  of  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  naturalised  as  well  as  tne  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mul- 
berry, which  spring  up  in  the  woods  of  the  South  of  France.    {Bui.  Un.) 

GERMANY. 

BrugmdnnsL  ckadidsiyPers,  Datiira  arborea^  Lin.  (Vol.  II.  jf&f.44.  p.l46).  This 
plant,  though  a  native  of  New  Granada,  is  very  hardy,  andwul  flower  remark- 
ably well  in  the  open  air,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  ger&niums,  fuchsias, 
dahlias,  or  Ervtnrfna  crista  ^IL  It  is  easily  injured  b^  moisture,  but  it  will 
bear  a  cold  of  25°  Fahrenheit ;  it  requires  an  exceedingly  rich  soil,  and,  as 
the  flowers  and  leaves  are  large,  a  sheltered  situation.  In  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den of  Pappelsdorf  are  two  plants,  four  years  from  cuttings,  which  have 
been  every  year  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  open  garden  in  May,  and  taken 
up  again  in  November.  They  bloom  twice  a  year,  in  July  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  one  of  them  has  produced  153  blossoms  at  the  first 
flowering,  and  79  at  the  second.  {Sinmngf  in  Prus.  Ifort.  Tram.  ^  M.  B, 
Ap.  2.) — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  a  great  many  deciduous  exotics  might  be 
treated  in  this  manner  with  advantage ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed 
(p.  358.),  wherever  there  are  any  spare  house-plants,  they  should  be  tried  out 
of  doors.  In  large  establishments,  a  plot  ot  ground  laid  out  as  a  parterre 
might  be  annually  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  effect  would  be  splendid 
and  interesting  for  a  great  portion  of  the  belle  season,  and  the  object  m  view 
most  usefiil. 

ITALY. 

2%e  imperial  Villa  at  Monxa  was  built  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  in  1777.  It  is  atuated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  between  the  town  of 
Monza  and'  the  Briaura  hills,  and  the  river  Lambro  runs  through  the  park. 

The  Gardens  of  Monza  surround  three  sides  of  the  palace.  On  the 
east  side  they  are  laid  out  as  pleasure-ground,  after  the  manner  of  Eng- 
lish landscape-gardening ;  in  tnis  part  is  a  small  piece  of  water,  with  several 
cascades.  Among  the  exotic  trees  are  some  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  a 
shrubbery  composed  of  the  Magn6Ita  grandifl6ra,  some  specimens  of  which 
have  attained  a  great  height.  On  the  south  side  is  the  botanic  garden, 
which  is  filled  with  exotic  plants  firom  all  parts  of  the  world,  arranged  in 
systematic  order.  The  hot-houses,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  placed 
in  this  division  of  the  garden.  The  north  side  is  occupied  by  fruit  trees, 
chiefly  oranges  and  lemons,  and  by  the  pine  stoves. 
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The  Park  of  Motusa  extends  two  miles  beyond  the  palace ;  it  is  divided 
mto  different  enclosures  of  pasture,  arable  land,  vineyards,  and  wood.  A 
great  quantity  of  game  is  preserved  here,  and  there  is  a  numerous  herd  of 
deer. 

The  present  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  has  made  many  improvements  at 
Monza.  He  has  built  -several  ornamental  cottages  in  the  park,  which  he 
allots  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry ;  he  has  erected  a  tower  in  the  gar- 
den, for  the  purpose  of  placing  there  a  collection  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  modelled  in  wax;  and  he 
causes  to  be  introduced  every  year  new  plants,  from  foreign  countries, 
with  a  view  to  naturalise  such  as  will  live  through  the  winter  in  Italy. 
(J.  dare.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Early  Spring  Salad. — Great  quantities  of  the  blanched  leaves  of  chiccory 
(CickSrtum  intybtu)  are  sold  in  the  markets  at  the  Netherlands  very  early 
in  the  spring,  and  supply  a  grateM  salad  lone  before  lettuces  are  to  be  bad. 
The  roots  (which  are  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  carrot,  and  are  extensively 
employed,  when  dried,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee)  are  taken  up  in  autumn  and 

{>laced  in  a  bed,  almost  as  closely  as  they  can  stand  together,  with  merely  a 
ittle  earth  to  fill  up  the  vacuities ;  experience  having  seemingly  taught  the 
Belgian  gardener  the  important  fact  theoretically  poiAted  out  b^  Mr.  Knight, 
that  the  new  annual  supply  of  leaves  of  plants  ot  this  description  is  derived 
from  the  stock  of  sap  elaborated  in  the  preceding  year,  and  reauires  nothing 
from  the  soil  but  moisture.  Upon  the  bed  of  -roots,  thus  closely  packed 
together  and  defended  from  frost  in  winter,  a  slight  hotbed  of  manure  is 
laid  in  spring,  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  earth  interposed.  Into  this  earth 
the  leaves  shoot,  struggling  for  light  and  air,  and  become  perfectly  blanched 
and  crimp,  and  lose  most  of  their  natural  bitterness.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  of  cultivating  chiccory,  the  large  perennial  root  of  which  so  peculiarly 
fits  it  for  this  purpose,  might  be  recommended  to  many  great  towns  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  ralad  is  rarely  seen 
until  the  end  of  April,  and  then  only  tough  green  lettuces,  fiur  more  bitter 
than  this  invitingly  white  chiccory.  In  the  Netherlands,  it  is  in  profiision 
from  the  latter  end  of  March.  An  acre  of  chiccory  might  be  groum  on  cheap 
land,  five  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  consumption,  the  roots 
brought  by  waggons  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  few  hundred  square  feet 
of  the  market-gardener's  more  valuable  ground,  which  they  would  occupy 
only  from  October  to  April,  at  which  time  it  is  not  otherwise  wanted ;  and 
it  might  thus  be  profitab^  cultivated  so  as  to  be  sold,  as  in  the  Netherlands, 
at  twopence  for  a  bundle  sufiicient  to  fill  a  salad  bowl,  and  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  individual. '  {Note  of  a  Friend.) 

If,  with  me,  you  think  the  plan  of  raising  chiccory  salad  of  some  import- 
ance, I  wish  you  would  call  the  attention  of  the  London  gardeners  to  it,  if 
It  be  not  already  known  to  them.  Being  myself  ignorant  how  far  they  are 
able  to  supply  decent  salads  of  Endlvia  or  lettuce  early  in  the  spring,  I  hav^ 
only  referred  to  the  north  of  England,  but  if,  as  I  suspect,  no  blanched  salad- 
ing  is  to  be  had  in  London  at  a  moderate  price  bdbre  May,  the  plan  would 
be  of  still  greater  value  there,  as,  to  my  taste,  chiccory  thus  treated  is  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  C.  j^df via,  and  the  roots  might  literally  be  grown 
at  Ipswich  or  Chelmsford,  and  there  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  allow  every 
mechanic  to  have  his  bowl  of  salad  for  twopence,  as  here ;  an  object,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  much  greater  importance,  than  naif  of  those  for  which  our  Horti- 
cultural Societies  offer  their  premiums.    {Ibid,) 

We  cordially  a^ee  with  our  correspondent,  and  hope  some  spirited 
market  gardener  will  make  the  attempt  suggested.    The  gold  medal  of  the 
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Horticultural  Society  would  be  at  least  as  well  bestowed  upon  sach  a  mar- 
ket-gardener, as  upon  the  Solicitor  who  prepared  their  charter,  or  the  Earl 
of  Powis  for  ripening  the  Mango.    (Cond,) 

Hop  Shoots, — These  are  seen  in  spring  throughout  the  month  of  April  in 
the  Belgian  markets  in  great  abundance  on  every  vegetable-stall,  being  cul- 
tivated as  a  regular  garden  product.  From  their  whiteness,  without  any 
tinge  of  green,  they  would  seem  to  be  procured,  as  in  the  case  of  chiccory, 
by  removing  the  earth  into  which  they  shoot,  and  breaking  them  off  before 
they  have  appeared  above  ground ;  and  the  same  plan  is  probably  adopted 
with  the  asparagus,  which  is  usually  perfectly  white.    {Ihid.) 

TVees  in  PuJUic  Walks. — In  planting  public  walks,  the  Beiges  do  not,  as 
is  but  too  often  done  in  England,  think  it  enough  to  squeeze  the  trees  into 
holes  barely  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  and  cut  out  of  hard  and 
sterile  soil,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  fate.  During  much  of  last  winter 
(1836-7),  many  workmen  were  employed  in  digging  out  the  sandy  soil  round 
scores  of  the  trees  on  the  Boulevards,  Brussels,  which,  though  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  not  quite  so 
luxuriant  as  the  rest,  and  replacing  it  with  rich  black  surface  mould,  of 
which,  as  the  holes  were  ten  feet  square  and  above  two  feet  deep,  each  tree 
had  subsequently  (allowing  for  the  mass  of  earth  left  round  the  roots)  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  to  strike  its  roots  into.  Equal  atten^- 
tion  is  paid  in  pruning  these  trees,  the  rows  of  which  consist  of  a  broad-leaved 
elm  and  lime  alternately.  The  limes  are  trained  and  clipped  flat  and  &n-likey 
and  kept  low  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  elms,  which  are  allowed 
to  assume  their  natural  form,  but  also  receive  a  careful  annual  pruning.  All 
the  branches  too  crowded,  or  crossing  each  other,  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem,  as  well  as  several  of  the  lateral  twigs  from  each  branch ;  the  whole 
head  of  the  tree,  both  branches  and  spray,  being  kept  thin  and  well  balanced, 
and  particular  attention  being  given  to  preserve  one  central  leading  shoot, 
by  cutting  off  that  one  least  upright  when  the  tree  has  parted  into  two. 
(Ibid.) 

Transplanted  Peas  and  Beans. — ^A  considierable  proportion  of  the  first 
crops  of  peas  and  beans  about  Brussels  is  transplanted,  after  being  raised  on 
slight  hot-beds,  or  warm  quarters  sheltered  by  reed  or  straw  fences.  The 
rows  of  beans  are  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  beans  (that  is  every 
two  beans,  two  being  planted  in  each  hole)  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  peas  (planted  but  one  in  each  hole)  are  also  about  ten  inches 
distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  but  the  rows  are  only  ten  inches  apart^ 
a  pathway  being  left  between  every  five  or  six  rows.  Rods  are  not  put  to 
each  row,  as  with  us,  but  a  line  of  rods  is  stuck  in  obliquely  on  each  side 
of  every  bed  of  five  or  six  rows,  so  as  to  meet  archwise  m  the  middle. 
(Ibid.) 

ASIA. 


7%e  Zunjeed,  iS&lix  ^gyptiaca,  is  a  species  of  willow.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  silvery  hue^  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  scarlet,  send  forth  a  most 
delicious  pertume.  When  in  blossom,  the  Zunjeed  is  viewed  with  a  jealout 
eye  by  the  Persians,  from  the  belief  that  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  excite 
the  passions  of  the  females.  The  Persian  who  was  describing  the  curiouft 
properties  of  this  tree  told  me,  that  twelve  fiirsungs  north  of  Teheraun,  the 
men  lock  up  their  women  while  the  flower  is  in  blow.  {KeppeV*  Jourtu 
from  India.) 

The  Culture  of  Coffee  has  been  introduced,  within  these  few  years,  to 
several  countries  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  particularly  at  Tringss- 
now.  The  country  there  is  said  to  be  very  favourable  to  its  culture,  and 
the  produce  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Java  or  Sumatra.    Coflfee  is 
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also  cttldvated  in  the  island  of  Penang,  but  only  by  the  European  settlen. 
The  Chinese,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  island^  confine  tfaemselvet 
to  the  culture  of  pepper.    (AnaHe  Joum.) 

AFRICA. 

Sp&riium  nuAigenumf  the  White  Retama,  or  White  Brooms  of  ike  Canary 
Iwmdt, — The  honey  made  by  the  bees  upon  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie  has  long 
been  celebrated.  Every  village  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  month  of  May 
carries  its  bee-hives,  which  are  hollow  stems  of  the  dragon  tree  (Encyc.  of 
Gard.  %  1758.),  and  places  them  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Millions  of 
bees  then  swarm  around  the  large  and  fragrant  white  bushes  of  the  white 
retama,  and  very  soon  fill  their  hive.  The  honey  is  taken  from  them  twice 
every  summer,  always  in  great  abundance,  and  neither  Hymettus  nor  Cha- 
mouny  have  ever  produced  any  thing  equal  to  it,  it  is  so  pure  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  taste  so  aromatic  and  delicious.  Whoever,  indeed,  would 
nnport  this  bush  to  the  bees  of  Europe,  would  deserve  as  well  of  his 
countrymen  as  he  who  introduced  the  vine  and  firuit  trees  [?],  and  this  would 
be  by  no  means  difficult,  for  ipdrdum  grows  perfectly  well  here,  where  snow 
lies  almost  continually  from  December  till  tne  middle  of  April,  and  even 
where  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  checks  the  v^etation  of  every  kind 
of  tree.  It  might  thrive  extremely  well  in  the  intenor  of  Norway,  in  Aus- 
tria, and  Poland.  But  no  one  has  been  hitherto  successful  in  rearing  it  in 
Europe ;  and  every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  its  flourishing  in  botanical 
gardens  is  erroneous.    {,^rof.  JanaeiorCi  Phil,  Jour.  Dec.  1826,  p.  78.) 
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The  Purpte-coned  Fir  of  Nepal,  Phus  tpectabiUs,  has  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Lambert  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Wallick.  '*  This  tree,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Silver  Fir  of  Nepal,  surpasses  all  others  of  the  fir  tribe  in 
b<»uty.  Its  lofty  and  pyramidal  form,  its  numerous  long,  erect,  cylindrical, 
purple  cones,  studded  with  drops  of  pellucid  resin,  and  its  flat  leaves, 
silvery  underneath,  and  of  a  bright  shining  green  above,  which  thickly 
adorn  its  ash-coloured  branches,  render  it  a  trulv  admirable  object.  The 
trunk  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  perfectly  straight,  covered  with  a 
smoothish  srev  bark,  and  havine  a  circumference  of  seven  or  eight  cubits. 
The  wood  is  light,  compact,  ana  of  a  rose  colour,  resembling,  in  grain  and 
colour,  the  pencil  cedar,  Junip^rus  Bermudi&na.  Its  cones  afibrd,  by  ex- 
pression, a  purple  dye.  The  resin,  especially  that  of  the  seeds,  is  highly 
pungent  to  the  taste,  and  its  scent  is  very  powerful,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Deoddra,  The  elevation  at  which  it  is  found,  namely,  of  from  8000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  induces  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  found 
capable  of  enduring  our  severest  winters.  A  magnificent  plate  of  thb  species, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  description,  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Lambert's  monograph  of  the  genus,  under  the  name  of  Pinus  spec- 
tibilis."  {Prof.  JamietofCt  Phil.  Jour.  March,  1827,  p.  306.)  —  We  under- 
stand plants  of  this  most  interesting  tree  have  been  raised  in  the  Fulham 
nursery. 

Kew  French  Peon. — *'  I  have  planted  out  a  number  of  the  sorts  men-r 
tioned  in  your  list  (p.  255.)  as  stocK  plants,  as  well  to  prove  the  sorts  as  to 
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supply  me  with  scions  for  erdting.  I  have  a  friend  at  New  York  who  sends 
me  ail  the  best  American  truits,  which  I  am  planting  out  abo  for  the  same 
purposes.  I  have  sent  a  number  of  things  to  New  York  lately ;  among 
others,  the  common  primrose,  which  is  a  rare  plant  there.  Walter  Lee. 
"  Upper  Bath  Road,  Bristol,  March  24.  1827." 

■  

TVarupUinting  Thimips. — "  For  many  yean  I  have  sown  turnip  seed  on 
any  little  vacant  spot,  and,  when  the  plants  had  two  or  three  leaves,  planted 
them  out  by  a  line  in  regular  rows;  and  nothing  can  succeed  better,  or 
produce  finer  roots.  Hardly  one  in  twenty  dies."  {Riuticus  inUrbe.) — ^That 
they  should  not  die,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  do  they  bulb  freely? 
If  the  plants  are  not  placed  so  deep  as  before,  and  only  the  tip  of  the  tap 
root  made  firm  by  pressure,  the  upper  part  of  the  root  may  swell.  Swedisn 
turnips  are  allowed  to  succeed  very  well  when  transplanted,  but  they  do 
not  swell  so  freely  when  inserted  in  the  ground  as  deep  as  cabbages,  as  when 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  root  is  made  rast.  If  Rusticus  in  Ur^'s  practice 
was  with  Swedish  turnips,  there  is  nothing  in  it  either  new  or  remarkable. 
{Cond.) 

Bird-Hatching.  — "  If  you  will  make  birds  drunk,  that  you  may  catch 
them  with  your  hands,  take  such  meat  as  they  love,  as  wheat  or  beans,  or 
such  like,  and  lay  them  to  steep  in  the  lees  of  wine  or  in  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, and  sprinkle  the  same  in  the  place  where  the  birds  use  to  haunt ;  and 
if  they  do  eat  thereof,  straightways  they  will  be  so  giddy  that  you  may  take 
them  with  your  hands."  {Notable  Hiingt,  i2mo.   1814,  p.  70.) 

A  certain  Preventive  againtt  Birds  taking  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground  in  Gar- 
dens, 4-c.— '*  Mix  together  1  lb.  of  gas  tar,  ^  lb.  of  brown  spirits  of  tar,  and 
^  lb.  of  grease ;  into  this  dip  some  shoemaker's  thread  or  twine,  and  draw 
it  several  times  over  the  newlv  sown  beds,  supported  a  few  inches  firom  the 
earth  on  die  tops  of  sticks."  [Robert  Gorton,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  JVolver* 
hampton,  April  11.  1827.) — The  efiect  is  produced  by  the  smell  of  the 
sulpnurated  hydrogen  of  the  tar;  the  grease  merely  keeps  a  body  of  it  to- 
gether, to  supply  evaporation  for  a  greater  length  of  time.>  '>  Common  tar, 
with  a  little  gunpowder  bruised  in  it,  has  the  same  efiect.  We  make  these 
remarks  with  a  view  to  neutralising  that  soft  of  indiscriminate  faith  which 
many  persons  are  apt  to  have  in  recipes,  owing  to  the  natural  laziness  and 
love  of  mjTstery  which  belongs  to  human  nature.  When  a  youne  gardener 
reads  a  long  recipe  for  effecting  any  thing,  a  safe  course  for  him  will  be, 
first,  to  doubt  whether  some  of  the  ingredients  might  not  have  been  intro- 
duced to  prevent  the  thing  from  appearing  too  simple;  and,  secondly,  to 
reflect  whether  he  cannot  trace  the  efficacy  of  the  composition  to  some 
single  ingredient,  which  would  probably  have  had  the  same  efiect  alone. 
There  is  not  a  greater  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  than  that, 
veil  of  mystery  which  it  seems,  till  lately,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  learned  professions  to  throw  over  every  kind  of  knowledge,  "^et 
every  individual  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  proression,  doubt  in  every  thing 
that  wears  the  appearance  of  mysten^,  or  that  he  cannot  account  for  on 
simple  principle^ ;  on  every  subject  let  him  seek  for  the  naked  truth,  in 
which  alone  there  is  solid  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  safety  to  the 
conduct. 

An  Apple  tree,  of  the  Caldwell  variety,  now  stands  at  Ratclif,  near  Not- 
tingham, worth  noticing  for  its  rapid  growth,  large  size,  and  abundant  crops, 
considering  its  early  age.  The  stock  was  produced  from  the  seed  of  a  crab 
sown  by  Mr.  Parr,  whose  property  it  is.  It  was  grafted  by  him  22  years 
since,  and  is  now  30  feet  nigh  and  46  yards  in  circumference.  The  produce 
this  year  was  120  pecks,  of  81  apples  each.  The  Caldwell  is  a  good  fa«king 
apple,  and  keeps  remarkably  well.  (E,  M,  Mather^  Old  Baseford,  Dec.  8. 
1826.) 
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In  the  Vmery  at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Hull,  belonging  to  Mr.  Dodd, 
erected  last  spring  upon  a  new,  light,  and  economical  plan,  a  vine  of  the 
genuine  Tokay  was  planted  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  without  either  bell 
or  earth  attacned  to  its  roots,  and  it  has  now  produced  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  200  bunches  of  grapes,  above  130  of  which  at  present  remain  upon 
the  tree.  {Hull  Advertiser,  April,  1827.J — If  this  be  correct,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Donn  what  metnod  he  pursued  to  keep  the  bunches 
on  the  trees  so  long,  and  also  what  state  they  were  in  in  regard  to  flavour 
and  appearance. 

Ihie  new. Potatoes  were  offered  for  sale  in  Lancaster  market  on  May  17th 
at  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  there  was  a  larger  supply  on  the  following  day  at  S<L 
per  lb.  {Lane,  Gaz.  May  19.)  —  These  potatoes,  Mr.  Saul  mforms  us, 
were  raised  at  Poulton,  in  the  manner  described  by  hira  (p.  47.). 

Nfw  Potatoes  from  the  open  Ground,  June  4.    Eddison,  Esq.  of 

Mount's  Bay,  Penzance,  (Vol.  I.  p.  542.)  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  good  size 
and  quality,  accompanied  by  a  notice,  that  to  have  new  potatoes  in  his 
neighbourhood  by  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  sets  should  be  cut  with  one 
eye  each,  and  planted  in  a  warm  situation  about  the  middle  of  December, 
at  the  usual  distance,  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  stable  dung  under  the 
setSy  and  a  covering  of  three  inches  of  mould. 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  April  19.  — The  annual  show  of  Auri- 
culas and  Polyanthuses  fell  short  of  any  former  one,  which  was  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  many  of  the  finest  flowers  not 
having  yet  come  into  blow,  but  partly  owing  to  an  evident  neglect  of  such^ 
competing  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  fine  flowers. 

Of  Stage  Auriculas  there  were  but  two  collections,  the  best  of  which 
was  found  to  have  been  sent  from  Drum  by  Mr.  William  Milne,  gardener 
to  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.  of  Stow,  and  the  Society's  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Milne. 

Of  Seeding  Polyanthuses  several  collections  were  shown,  and  the  pre- 
ference was  eiven  to  those  marked  *'  Sterne;"  but,  on  opening  the  sealed 
note,  this  collection  was  found  to  belong  to  James  Macdonald,  Esij.  New- 
ington,  who,  having  been  the  successful  competitor  in  the  same  article  last 
year,  could  not  receive  a  medal  this  year. 

A  Collection  of  strong  and  beautiful  Hyacinths  was  placed  on  the 
table,  from  bulbs  which  had  been  flowered  for  five  or  six  years  past  at  Dnuny 
in  the  open-  borders,  protected  merely  by  mats  in  wet  weather.  Likewise  a 
collection,  from  Holland,  consisting  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  the  Crown 
Imperial  (Fritill^a-  Imperi&lis))  which  had  also  been  produced  at  Drum 
garden.    [How  Were  they  cultivated  and  treated?  As  in  p.  412  ?J 

The  ornamental  exotic  Plants  in  flower  exhibited,  consisted  of  the 
Rhododendron  arbSreum,  with  several  large  bunches  of  splendid  blossoms ; 
H6yea  C^lst ;  Azalea  Tndica,  two  varieties,  purple  ana  white ;  GrevllUa 
/Acif6Haj  and  Bor6nia  serrulita.  The  meetmg  having  considered  these 
productions  as  remarkably  fine  agreed,  although  there  was  no  proper  com- 
petition, that  a  medal  be  awarded  to  the  cultivator,  Mr.  Cunningham,  at 
Comely  Bank.  - 

Six  kinds  of  Apples,  in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  with  some  Scottish 
Walnuts,  ripened  last  autumn,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Strathtyrum, 
to  whom  the  .thanks  of  th^  meeting  were  voted,  with  a  request  tluit  he 
would  communicate  to  the  Society  his  peculiar  mode  of  keeping  firuit. 
{MdiH.  Ad.  Apri^  24.)  ^ 

The  coal-gas  bill  (p.  352.),  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  been  defeated. 
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NorUi  BriHth  Prqfesthnal  Gardeners*  Society  Edinburgh,  April  11. — . 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  individuals :  — For  the  best  mush 
rooms,  to  Mr.  James  Goodall,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  New- 
battle  Abbey ;  for  the  best  six  auriculas,  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener, 
Burntsiield ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair,  gardener,  Brough- 
ton  Hall ;  for  the  best  six  polyanthuses,  to  Mr.  John  Young;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Mr.  William  Mune,  gardener.  Drum ;  for  the  best  three 
double  wallflowers,  to  Mr.  John  Young ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Sinclair,  Broughton  Hall ;  for  the  best  double  hyacinths,  to  Mr. 
William  Milne, gardener.  Drum;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair. 
(Scotsman.) 

Green-Market,  Edinburgh,  April  14. — The  public  green-market  is  now 
beginning  to  have  an  attractive  appearance.  A  number  of  aromatic  plants 
and  spring  flowers  are  displayed  in  the  different  booths.  Radishes  and 
young  onions,  grown  in  the  open  air,  were  sold  on  the  12th,  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  The  radishes  were  as  usual,  made  up  in  bunches,  and 
sold  at5d.  a  dozen.  Besjcles  the  usual  potherbs,  there  were  salad,  spinach, 
garden  and  water  cresses,  green  mint,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  sea-kale,  broccoli, 
and  early  cabbages  raised  in  frames  !     (Ibid.) 

AjprU  28. — The  markets  have  been  much  better  supplied  with  vegetables 
dunng  the  week,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Radishes,  young  onions,  sea-kale,  and  asparagus  are  now  very 
plenty.  The  best  asparagus  is  got  for  2s.  6d.  a  hundred  m  the  market  for 
the  southern  district,  and  for  5s,  a  hundred  in  the  city  market.  A  very 
good  dish  of  sea-kale  is  got  for  9d.  and  Is.    (Ibid.) 

Matf  16.  —  Two  smaU  baskets  of  strawberries,  ripened  in  the  open  air 
but  shielded  by  a  glass  frame,  have  already  appeared  in  the  green-market ; 
the  one  on  the  1st,  and  the  other  on  the  6th  instant.  They  were  large, 
fully  ripe,  and  excellent  in  flavour.    (Bnd^ 

The  PoUockshaws  Florists*  Club  held  their  annual  competition  on 
May  4th.  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart,  of 
Pollock,  brought  forward  two  beautiful  auriculas ;  one,  the  Wild  Glory, 
with  five  pips,  each  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference ;  the  other  a  vei*y 
fine  seedhng,  with  twenty-seven  pips  all  in  bloom.  The  judges  declared 
them  to  be  by  far  the  finest  flowers  of  the  sort  ever  seen  in  the  west 
country.    (Ibid.) 

The  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first  spring  meeting 
on  May  1.  when  medals  were  awarded  — 

For  the  three  best  Stage  Auriculas,  to  William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  P. 
Cheyne,  Esq.  Lochhead ; 

For  the  three  best  Seedling  Auriculas,  to  Mr.  Alex.  Diack,  Mile-end ; 

For  the  three  best  Seedling  Polyanthuses,  to  Captain  Clyne,  Gilcomston ; 

For  Mushrooms,  raised  in  the  open  ground,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Nurseryman ; 

For  the  best  twenty-Jive  heads  of  Asparagus,  to  Mr.  John  Smart,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Young,  at  Ulassel ; 

For  the  three  best  Broccoli,  to  Mr.  David  Taylor,  gardener  to  William 
Annand,  Esq.  Belmont ; 

For  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  to  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener  to  Col. 
Duff*  of  Fetteresso ; 

For  the  six  best  Preserved  Apples,  to  Mr.  William  Smart,  gardener,  Pol- 
go  wnie  Lodge; 

For  Champagne,  made  from  Gooseberries,  to  Mrs.  Young  of  Glassel ; 

For  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  extra  medal  to  Robert  Davidson,  Esq. 
Elmfield. 

The  second  best  Specimens  of  the  above  Articles  were  produced  by  — 
William  Barron  gardener,  at  Blackball,  stage  auriculas ;  Alexander  Diack, 
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fteedling  auriculas ;  James  Ferrier,  GHcomston,  polyanthuses ;  Robert 
Fraser,  gardener  at  Woodside,  asparagus ;  William  Grant,  gardener  at 
Cornhill,  broccoli ;  John  Davidson,  gardener  at  Dunottar,  cucumbers ; 
Alexander  Hurrie,  gardener  of  Arbidie  Cottage,  preserved  apples ;  Mrs. 
Young  of  Glassel,  mttck  currant  wine. 

The  CoUecHon  of  Auriculas  and  Pofyanthuses  was  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  expected,  after  so  backward  a  season ;  and  the  tables  were  de- 
corated with  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  not  oflered  for  competition. 
The  whole  were  viewed  with  much  satisfaction,  bv  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Crombie  of  Phesdo  honoured  the  meeting, 
by  delivering  the  medals  to  the  successful  candidates ;  and,  we  are  happy  to 
add,  that  on  this  occasion  several  new  members  were  enrolled.  (Aberdeen 
*  Chron.  May  5.) 

Perthshire  Horticultural  Society, — A  schedule  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
society,  extends  to  every  department  of  horticulture  and  floriculture.  The 
first  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  and  the  second 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  but  no  particulars  j^ve  been  sent  us  in  time 
for  our  present  Number. 

Destruction  of  Worms  and  Slugs.  —  From  the  Glasgow  newspapers  it 
appears  that  ^u'.  M'Dougall  is  very  active  in  the  use  of  his  recipe  {Gard. 
Mag,\(A,\,  p.  89.)  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  hope  its  immediate  and  power- 
ful eflects  will  produce  such  an  impression  on  gardeners  and  their  employers, 
as  to  induce  the  latter  to  insist  on  never  seeing  a  single  earth-worm,  snail, 
or  slug,  in  their  pleasure-grounds.  We  can  assert  from  observation,  that  by 
persevering  in  the  use  of  Mr.  M'Dougall's  application  for  a  season  or  two, 
the  breed  of  these  insects  may  be  entirely  extirpated  from  the  richest  and 
deepest-trenched  garden ;  and  from  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds  of  ordinary 
quality,  where  the  worms  do  not  descend  very  deep,  they  may  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  one  good  watering.  We  by  no  means  approve  of 
secrets,  under  any  circumstances  whatever  connected  with  general  utility. 
Mr.  M'Dougall's  recipe,  however,  is  no  secret.  It  was  used  by  the  late  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  is  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  in  numerous  places  in  our 
Encyclopsedias,  and  in  this  Magazine ;  but  we  are  almost  ashamed,  on  the 
part  of  gardeners  and  their  employers,  to  sa^,  that  we  really  believe  its 
simplicity  and  cheapness  has  prevented  its  coming  more  genenuly  into  use. 
Had  Mr.  M'Dougall  disguised  his  material,  taken  out  a  patent,  and  issued  his 
composition  from  London,  like  a  quack-medicine,  or  some  of  the  patent 
manures,  he  would  probably  have  killed  more  worms.  Let  every  reader  ask 
the  first  gardener  he  meets,  whether  he  knows  the  recipe ;  and  if  he  does, 
whether  ne  uses  it.  Again,  let  no  gardener  complain  of  earth-worms  or 
slugs,  for  they  are  much  easier  got  rid  of  than  any  other  description  of 
insects,  or  even  than  weeds. 

Coal-gas  in  a  Hot-house. — A  singular  explosion  of  coal-gas  lately  took  place 
in  the  hot-house  of  a  gentlepian  near  Falkirk.  Some  fresh  coals  had  just 
been  put  into  the  furnace  (which  is  of  a  peculiar  construction),  when  the 
door  was  shut,  and  the.  explosion  immediately  followed.  The  fliies  were 
burst  with  immense  violence,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat,  that  the  vines 
and  other  plants  were  completely  singed  and  spoiled.  This  is  the  second 
time  the  same  occurrence  has  taken  place  in  the  same  hot-iiouse." 
(&o/«ma«,  April  14.) 

Chimondnthus  frdgrans.  —  A  plant  ten  feet  high,  and  covering  all  the  east 
gable-eiid  of  a  hot-hbuse  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  Dickson  and  Sotis,  at 
BroUghton,  was  profusely  covered  with  flowers  daring  the  whole  of  Decern-; 
ber  and  January  last,  dinusing  the  jnost  grateful  fragrance  for  many  yards 
around,  and  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  frost.  I  do  not  think  the  peach 
would  ripen  in  such  a  situation,  so  that  you  see  it  is  very  hardy.    I  So'oiiJd 
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be  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  could  state  the  particular 
merits  of  C.  fr^rans,  fliva,  and  grandifl6nu  The  best  agricultural  and 
gardening  news  of  this  neighbourhood  you  will  find  in  the  Scotsman. 
{J.B.,  Edm,  May  10.) 

Blotting  Granite  Rock, — Dr.  Dyce  of  Aberdeen  has  communicated  to  Dr. 
Brewster's  Journal,  an  account  of  a  cheap  and  efiectual  method  of  blasting 
granite  rock,  which  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  owners  and 
workers  of  quarries.  Beautifully  scientific  as  it  is,  we  can  only  spare  room 
to  extract  an  outline  of  the  process,  which  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
three  following  heads,  viz.  1.  To  ignite  the  gunpowder  at-  the  bottom  of 
the  charge,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  2.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  pro* 
pelling  power  of  gun- 
powder, as  is  done  with 
a  cannon  ball,  only,  in- 
stead of  a  spherical  ball, 
to  employ  one  of  a  co- 
nical form  (Jig.  129.  a), 
by  which  the  full  effect 
of  the  wedge  is  given 
in  every  direction  at 
the  lower  part  of  the 
charge,  but  particularly 
downwards.  S.  And,  in 
the  last  place,  to  add  to 
the  efiect  of  the  whole, 
to  insure  a  fourth  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  bore 
at  the  bottom  (b)  to  be 
free  from  the  gunpow- 
der ;  so  that,  when  in- 
flammation ensues,  a 
red  heat  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  air  in  the  lower  chamber,  whereby  it  will  be  expanded  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  have  the  power  of  at  least  one  hundred  times  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  thereby  give  this  additional  ipomentum  to  the 
explosive  power  of  the  gunpowder.  (i>r.  Brewster*s  JEdin,  Jour,  Oct.  1 826, 
p.  343.) 

Pearl  Barley  as  a  svbstUtde  for  Rice,  —  As  it  is  equally  advantageous  to 
the  public  to  learn  the  use  of  a  known  substance  as  the  discoveir  of  a  new 
one,  I  am  sure  the  application  of  barley  to  another  branch  of  domestic 
cookery  will  not  be  aisregarded  by  some  of  your  readers.  I  can  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  rice.  It  has  been  long 
used  in  this  country  in  broth ;  and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  sometimes  called 
Scotch  rice ;  but  by  far  the  best  way  of  using  it  is  by  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar.  In  this  form  it  fairly  rivals  mannacroop,  tapioca,  or  ground  rice, 
and  can  be  easily  procured  at  one  twelfth  of  the  price  of  the  first,  and  one 
third  of  the  price  of  the  last  substance.  It  was  resorted  to  as  a  change  of 
food  for  my  children's  breakfast ;  and  the  great  similarity  to  mannacroop 
induced  lis  to  try  it  in  a  pudding  for  them,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  I  think  it 
one  of  the  best  of  the  kind — same  management  as  with  either  of  the  others, 
milk,  eggs,  &c.  &c.  What  we  call  pearl  barley  is  the  kind  used ;  but,  I  dare 
say,  any  of  the  kinds  would  answer.   ( W,  ili*.,  Argyleshire,  Jan.  28. 1827.) 

A  grocer  in  London  (Robertson)  has  obtained  a  patent  for  preparing 
barley  in  the  manner  of  ground  rice,  and  we  believe  it  is  very  generally  used 
in  hospitals,  and  as  food  for  children.    {Cond,) 
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The  BMbarh  of  Commerce  has  eeoerally  been  thought  to  be  the  Rh^um 
palmdtum,  Lin. ;  but  Mr.  David  Don,  Lib.  Lin.  Soc,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  in  Prof.  Jamieson's  Journal,  has  proved  it  to  be  the  R.  austr&le  of 
Mr.  Don's  Flora  Nepaletuit,  and  the  R.  EmSdi  of  Dr.  Wallich.  Plants  have 
been  raised,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  garden  at  Boyton,  from  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Wallich;  the  leaves  are  subrotund-cordate,of  a  dull  green, the  foot-stalks 
red  and  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  whole  plant  thickly  beset  with  bristle- 
shaped  points,  which  give  it  a  rough  feel.  The  "  R.  austrile  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  great  table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  latitudes  of 
31^  and  40®,  where  it  is  found  to  flourish  at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  there  b  little  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  proving 
perfectly  hardy  in  our  own  countrjr,"  (Jam.  Phil.  Jour.  March,  1827,  p.  303.) 
whenever  it  may  pay  to  cultivate  it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 


IRELAND. 

7%«  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  held  their  spring  show  of  flowers  at 
the  Rotunda,  on  April  16.  The  attendance  was  extremely  numerous  and 
highly  respectable,  so  much  so,  fndeed,  that  we  may  safely  say  the  public 
are  determined  to  support  the  society,  if  it  continue  to  be  conducted  with 
the  same  anxietv  to  please  its  visitors  which  has  hitherto  characterised  it. 
The  flowers  exhibited  for  prizes  were  auriculas,  hyacinths,  and  polyan- 
thuses, and  there  were  also  prizes  awarded  to  the  first  and  second  selections 
of  exotics  of  six  pots  each,  and  certificates  for  broccoli,  cucumbers,  and 
apples. 

The  stages  on  which  the  classed  flowers  were  placed  were  tastefully  de- 
corated with  various  productions  of  the  conservatory.  Mr.  Robson,  of  the 
vice-resal  gardens,  furnished  a  number  of  iZhodod^ndrons  and  roses,  which 
were  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  ravs  through  the  southern  windows, 
and  the  effect  thus  produced  on  the  rich  and  transparent  blossoms  of  the 
Rhododendrons  was  uncommonly  beautiful.  Mr.  Hobson  is  extremely  for- 
tunate in  the  forcing  of  such  plants  to  a  premature  inflorescence ;  the 
roses  were  as  strong  as  any  we  nave  ever  seen  in  the  open  ground.  Mr. 
Keefe,  of  Black  Pits,  sent  a  fine  Ackc\&  arm&ta,  an  A,  vertieill&ta,  and  a 
palm  of  a  species  which  the  writer  was  not  botanist  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine. Messrs.  Tooles  and  Mackey  furnished  the  following  Ericas ;  viz. 
cerinthoides  sup^rba,  Blandfordiana,  nigrlta,  scaridsa,  venusta,  Walk^ri  al- 
ba, W.  rubra,  Paters6nta,  campanuldta,  persplcua,  p.  nana,  pub^scens 
minima,  and  pil6sa.  They  sent  double  white  and  double  red  camellias,  and 
the  C.  anemonefl6ra  rubra,  C.  Chandl^rit,  and  a  new  species  of  Primula, 
somewhat  resembling  P.  longifdlia.  There  were  also  on  the  stages  nume- 
rous pots  of  Ep4cris,  Pultenae^a,  Pol^gala,  Gnldia,  &c. ;  and  it  was  said 
that  on  future  occasions  the  exotics  will  be  still  more  abundantly  supplied. 
An  amazing  large  citron  from  the  ^den  of  James  O'Reilly,  Esq.  of  Old 
Castle,  county  of  Meath,  was  exibited;  many  contended  that  it  was  a 
shaddock.  With  respect  to  the  prize  flowers,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
particularise  them ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  superior  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  former  exhibitions,  especially  the  auriculas,  of  which  the 
Apollo  variety  obtained  a  general  preference.  (F.  T.  P.,  DubUn^  April 
17.) 
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Art.  III.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

May  Sth.  The  following  Papers  were  read,  —  On  canker,  &c.  in  fruit 
trees:  by  Mr.  A. Stewart, C.M.H.S.  On  the  effect  of  frost  upon  various 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  at  Newark :  by  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
On  the  cultivation  of  figs  in  Denmark :  by  Mr.  P.  Lind^aard,  F.ri.S.  On 
the  application  of  double  windows  in  hot-houses:  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Otto,  C.M.H.S. 

IHttributed.^  Seeds  of  Teltow  Turnip,  and  Early  Vienna  Kohl  Rabi,  from 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburgh.  Chou  Rouge  Petit,  Chou  de  Milan  petit 
hatif,  Perzil  nain  tres  fris^,  and  Laitue  gotte  k  graine  noir  lent  k  monter^ 
from  M.  Vilmorin,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited.  — Five  sorts  of  Indian  Corn,  viz.  Lai^e  White,  Early  Canada, 
Pearl  Com,  Variegated,  and  one  unnamed,  from  Mr.  Van  Eden,  C.M.H.S. 
Ii6s8L  sinica,  &c.  St:  Michael  Oranges,  from  W.  H.  Read,  Esq.  C.M.H.S. 
Catillac  Pears,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Annesley,  F.H.S. 

'  Alsoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  Roseberry  and  Keen's  seedling 
Strawberries,  Rh^um  hf  bridum  (blanched).  Asparagus  grown  in  common 
beds,  and  Asparagus  grown  in  flat  beds.  Flowers  of  Single  and  Double 
Tulips,  Narcissus  tubifldrus  and  recurvif61ius,  Irish  Poppy,  Anemones, 
Ribes  adreum  serotlnum,  Rlbes  tenuifl6rum,  Az&lea  fndica  phcenicea,  and 
Wistaria  Consequ^aa. 

May  \Sth,  ThefoUowvng  Seeds  were  disiribtUed.  —  Violet  Celery,  from 
Messrs.  Booth,  of  Hamburgh.  Cresson  d*or^.  Endive  fin  d'^t6,  ScaroUe 
courte,  Laitue  Imp6iale,  and  Radis  gros  blanc  d'Ausbourg,  from  M.  Vil- 
morin, of  Paris,  C.M.H.S.  Golden  Cos  Lettuce,  from  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co. 

Exhibited.  —  Two  varieties  of  Wood  from  Colombia,  from  T.  Edgar, 
Esq.,  F,H.S.  Flowers  of  varieties  of  Pseonies,  from  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
Bart.  F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society, '^-A  plant  of  Az41ea  Indica  phoenicea, 
Tyrian-purple-flowered  Indian  Azalea.  Flowers  of  R6s&  Bdnksia  tiitea,  /"ris 
susiana,  Vvist^ria  Consequ&na,  Common  Poppy  Anemone  and  Irish 
Poppy  Anemone  (both  sorts  showy  border  flowers,  well  worth  having), 
Single,  Double,  and  Parrot  Tulips,  and  iVarclssus  recurvif61ius.  Laitues 
chicor^,  ^pinarde,  and  petite  (salad  lettuces). 

Chiswick  Garden,  —  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
your  promise  of  exposing  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  Chiswick  Garden.  I 
have  always  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  obtained,  the  public  should 
have  been  invited  by  advertisement  to  send  in  plans  for  la3ang  it  out,  in  the 
same  way  as  is  practised  in  the  case  of  public  buildings.  Had  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  this  mode,  they  would  at  least  have  done  their  duty  in  the 
manner  of  other  Committees  of  the  same  kind.    Instead  of  this,  they  have 

rroduced  a  work  which,  though  few  like  you  dare  venture  to  criticise,  yet, 
believe,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  improve  of.  I  fully  agree  with  all 
you  have  said  about  it,  and  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more,  it  my  interest  as 
a  tradesman  did  not  prevent  me  from  giving  ray  name ;  that  is,  if  I  were  not 

(Yours,  &c.) 
Mayy  1827.  A  Nurseryman. 
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Art.  IV.     Linnean  Society. 

The  papers  read  to  this  society,  for  tiie  past  year,  have  been  chiefly 
zoological,  and  illustrative  of  the  natural  system,  or  system  of  general  affi- 
nities, as  applied  to  animals.  It  is  singular,  that  the  prevailing  taste  for  this 
snrstem  should  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper^  at  so 
distant  a  situation  as  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show; 

**  On  reviewing  the  progress  of  botany  during  the  last  five  years,  one 
cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  natural  system, 
and  the  continually  diminishing  veneration  for  the  sexual  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus.  In  the  Transactiotu  of  the  Linrusan  Society,  the  papers  are, 
without  a  sinsle  exception,  upon  the  plan,  and  couched  in  the  language,  of 
that  school  ^ich  professes  to  follow  nature  through  all  her  devious  wind- 
ings, whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  search.  This 
relief  from  the  fetters  of  authority  cannot  but  augur  good  to  the  science; 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  botany  wul  be  able  to  regain  the 
time  which  has  been  lost  in  the  arrangement  ol  plants  by  the  mere  number, 
proportion,  and  connection  of  their  sexual  organs,  to  the  total  neglect  of 
the  study  of  their  affinities ;  and  the  rising  generation  of  botanists  will  look 
with  astonishment  at  the  exclusive  reception  of  the  Linnsean  system,  and 
the  neglect  of  those  of  Rivinus,  Tourneiorte,  Ray,  and  Jussieu."  {Cohnial 
Timety  and  Tasmanian  Adv.  Sept.  1.  1826.) 

The  study  of  zoology  is  becoming  every  day  more  popular ;  the  science 
is  undergoing  great  improvement,  and  the  collections  of  individuals  and 
public  bodies  receiving  continual  additions  from  eveiy  part  of  the  world. 
Something,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  maj^  be  done  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
way  of  introducing  and  naturalising  new  singins  birds,  lor  the  gratification 
of  the  whole  countrjr,  and  new  quadrupeds  for  tne  ornament  of  parks.  The 
rich  ought  to  patronise  the  society,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  the  very 
best  information,  as  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  animal  world,  in 
Griffith's  translation  of  Baron  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom^  5  vols.  8vo,  just 
completed. 


Art.  V.    Provincial  Horticultural  and  Florists  Societies, 

The  Ttdip  Shows  about  London  have  attracted  the  usual  attention  during 
the  last  week  of  April  and  first  fortnight  of  May.  in  the  nei^bourhood 
of  Islington  we  took  a  view  of  the  beds  of  Messrs.  Burnard,  Nf  ay.  Gold- 
ham,  Franklin,  Butler  (who  is  publishing  on  the  subject),  and  Percival, — all 
excellent,  and  deserving  of  separate  notices,  if  we  could  spare  room.  Those 
who  attend  to  gardening  in  a  general  way,  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the 
sort  of  garden  that  they  would  see,  and  the  occupations  that  they  would  find 
going  on,  throughout  the  whole  year,  on  the  premises  of  what  b  called  a 
professed  florist,  for  example,  Mr.  Goldham.  This  gentleman  is  actively 
engaged  great  part  of  the  day,  and  we  may  say  night,  in  efiecting  the  most 
useful  reforms  in  the  fish-market  at  Billingsgate,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
time  he  devotes  to  the  carrying  on  of  what  we  cannot  better  designate, 
than  by  calling  a  tulip  manufactory,  at  Pentonville.  The  fixtures,  imple- 
ments, and  materials  of  this  manufactory  may  be  estimated  at  between 
2000^.  and  3000/. ;  the  rent  of  the  premises,  exclusive  of  the  dwelling-house 
and  offices,  is  20/. ;  and  three  or  four  worlunen,  who  it  is  essentially  neces- 
sary should  not  know  one  tulip  from  another,  are  constantly  employed. 
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The  only  other  plants  which  Mr.  Goldham  grows  are  carnations  and  auri- 
culas: all  other  flowers  he  looks  upon  as  weeds,  and  though  he  has  a  very 
complete  green-house  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  he  only  makes  use 
of  it  as  a  potting  shed,  and  for  blooming  the  two  last-mentioned  flowers  in 
a  wet  season. 

The  TvUp  BedqfMr,  Strong  at  Shepherd^ s  Bush  is  said  to  contain  more 
choice  and  valuable  sorts  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
spare  roots  were  sold  this  season  by  auction  for  about  500/.  One  poor- 
looking  man  gave  18/.  for  one  bulb  !  Both  Mr.  Goldham  and  Mr.  Strong 
have  raised  some  very  fine  carnations;  and  Mr. Strong's  High  Admiral, 
Princess  Vitoria,  Lord  Holland,  and  King,  tulips,  are  some  of  the  finest  in 
culture.  A  number  of  other  tulip  beds  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  visit, 
but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  taste  is  increasing ;  and  this  we  are,  not 
altogether  for  its  own  sake,  for  we  cannot  help  considering  it  lower  in  the 
scale  of  elegant  recreation,  than  a  taste  for  plants  as  parts  of  a  grand  sys- 
tem, but  because  we  like  to  see  every  body  fond  of  something,  to  see  every 
taste  pushed  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  hope  for  improvement  in  all  tastes. 

Yorkshire  Horticultural  Society^  May  2.  —  The  spring  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Kirkstall  Hotel,  on  Wednesday.  The  chair  was  taken 
at  half  past  one  o'clock,  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Rhodes,  of  Hornsforth  Hall.  In 
opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  the  chairman  said,  that  after  a  winter 
of  extreme  severity  and  difficulty,  the  meeting  had  the  pleasure  and  satis* 
faction  to  behold  the  products  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  gardener. 
Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  possessed  great  merit ;  and  the  more  so,, 
because  of  the  difiBiculty  which  haa  attended  their  being  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  so  much  had  been  done  by  art, 
what  might  they  not  expect,  at  the  future  meetings  of  this  society  during 
the  year,  when  nature  would  afford  more  ample  aid ;  but  the  fact  that  so 
much  had  been  done;,  was  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  triumph  of  their 
science.  Several  of  the  gentry  in  Yorkshire  had  signified  their  approbation 
of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  they  had  been  reaoested  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  some  other  place,  which  might  open  a  new  field  for  extensive  usefiilness. 
York  had  been  n^ed  as  the  most  suitable ;  and  with  their  concurrence 
the  July  meeting  should  be  held  there.  They  made  that  arrangement 
with  the  assurance,  that  the  society  would  have  the  support  of  several 
gentlemen  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  promote 
their  object  more  than  by  being  two  distinct  committees.  Great  advan- 
tages would  result  from  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  by  exciting  exertion 
among  gardeners  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  by  increasing  the  general  usefulness 
of  the  society,  which  was  the  grand  object  they  had  in  view.  He  was 
happy  to  announce,  as  a  sample  of  the  respectability  of  the  subscribers 
lately  obtained,  the  name  of  Sir  F.  L.  Wood,  Bart,  and  the  Hon.  £.  Petre. 
{York  Ckmranty  May  1.) 

York  Fhristi  Society ^  April  30. — The  ancient  Society  of  York  Florists 
held  their  annual  show  of  spring  flowers,  at  Ba}mes's  Hotel,  in  Petergate. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  presented  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate  for  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  first  prizes  of  auriculas,  tulips,  &c.  during  the  year 
1S26 ;  and  Mr.  Parker  with  another,  for  winning  the  greatest  number  offirst 
prizes  of  geraniums  in  the  same  period.  Twenty-five  premiums  were 
awarded  for  auriculas,  green,  grey,  and  China  edged ;  selfs,  and  alpines ;  five 
for  polyanthuses ;  five  for  hyacmths ;  three  for  geraniums  with  coloured 
grounds;  and  three  for  geraniums  with  white  grounds.  {York  Courant^ 
May  29.) 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  May  11.^ — 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded :  —  The  Society's  silver  medal  to  Mr* 
M'Queen,  £;araener  to  S.  W.  Parker,  Esq.  Scot's  House,  for  the  best 
auricula  (Gorton's  Champion  of  England).    The  bronze  medal  to  Jamef 
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Graham  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Fenham,  for  the  second  best  auricula  (Metcalfe's 
Laucashire  Hero).  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fergusson,  Newcastle, 
for  the  best  double  hyacinth  (Groot  Voorst  van  Russland).  The  bronze 
medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Brandling, 
Gosforth  House,  for  the  second  best  double  hyacinth  (Grand  Due).  The 
silver  medal  to  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.  of  Jesmond,  for  the  best  dish  of 
forced  strawberries.  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  William  Davidson,  gardener 
to  John  Walker,  Esq.  of  Benwell,  for  the  best  dish  of  asparagus ;  and  the 
bronze  medsd  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq. 
•M.  P.,  for  the  best  six  early  cabbages.  A  very  fine  dish  of  apples,  of  the 
following  sorts,  Yorkshire  Green,  Jackson's  or  Middleton  Apple,  Lancashire 
Housewife,  Nonpareil,  White  Calville,  Cockle's  Ribston,  Simpson's  and 
Edmondson's  Aromatic  Pippins,  in  as  high  a  state  of  preservation  and  fla^ 
vour  nearly  as  when  first  pulled,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
gardener  to  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.  M.  P.,  of  Woolsington.  [Query,  how  pre- 
served ?]  The  table  was  decorated  with  some  beautiful  blossoms  of  Passi- 
fl6ra  al&ta,  Ornithog&lum  nutans;  and  a  great  variety  of  handsome  species 
of  iVTarcissus,  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co. ;  who  also  ex- 
hibited an  uncommonly  fine  green-edged  seedline  auricula,  which  was 
named  Swiss.  It  is  highlj^  pleasant  to  see  the  exhibitions  of  this  societv 
attracting  so  much  attention.  The  door  of  the  inn  was  crowded  with 
carriages ;  and  the  company,  consisting  of  nearly  300  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
seemed  highly  gratified  with  the  exhibition.  The  number  and  beauty  of 
the  hyacinths  and  auriculas  excited  great  interest.  The  fragrance  of  the 
hyacinths  was  so  overpowering  at  one  time,  that  the  windows  of  the  roonr 
were  obliged  to  be  opened.    {Newcas.  Cour.  May  12.) 

Ross  HorticvUurat  Society^  May  25.  —  The  twelfth  exhibition  of  this 
distinguished  institution  took  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was 
unfavourable,  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  entered  the  room,  delighted 
with  a  shew  so  brilliant  and  gay.  Amongst  this  numerous  and  feshionabie 
throng  we  noticed  all  the  first  families  for  ten  miles  round,  and  the  town 
on  no  previous  occasion  was  so  filled  with  carriages.  The  grand  stand 
was  richly  covered  with  about  300  geraniums  and  green-house  plants,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  splendid  and  brilliant  colouring  of  this  enchant- 
ing mass.  The  geraniums  were  all  in  splendid  bloody  and  in  the  first  health 
and  condition,  and  the  warmest  admirer  of  this  extraordinary  class  con- 
fessed they  surpassed  any  previous  collection.  The  stage  for  tulips  ran 
nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  and  about  350  of  the  society's  bottles  were 
filled  with  the  first  specimens  of  this  beautiful  flower ;  and  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted,  that  not  an  indifferent  flower  was  staged.  Mr.  Breese, 
gardener  at  Rudhall,  produced  his  seedling  jSrica  in  the  finest  bloom.  This 
plant  was  exhibited  at  a  previous  show,  but  it  was  then  small.  This  new 
specimen  was  very  much  admired,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Breese 
has  cultivated  from  it  several  plants,  so  that  this  charming  variety  will  now 
find  its  way  into  other  collections.  This  seedling  is  named  Westfalineta, 
in  honour  of  his  mistress.  Mrs.  Farmer  exhibited  33  specimens  of  seedling 
pansies,  grown  by  her  at  Treago,  and  some  were  much  admired.  H.  Rosser, 
Esq.  produced  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  paeony,  in  fine  bloom,  particukrly 
the  jPae6nia  moutan.  The  number  of  specimens  exhibited,  ticketed,  and 
entered  into  the  society's  books  amounted  to  770.    (Chelt  Chron.  June  7.) 

Lancaster  Floral  and  Hortictiltural  Society,  May  I,  —  The  show  of 
auriculas,  &c.  in  this  town,  on  Tuesday  last,  brought  a  most  numerous  and 
respectable  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  much  gratified 
with  an  exhibition  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  there  bemg 
upwards  of  5oo  auriculas  staged,  and  50  green-house  plants.  The  many 
rare  and  beautiful  specimens  produced  made  it  difficult  for  the  judges,  in 
some  instances,  to  determine  which  deserved  the  prizes.  Thirty-two  prizes 
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were  given  for  auriculas,  green,  grey,  and  white-edged,  and  self-coloured 
alpines  and  seedlings,  eight  for  polyanthuses,  three  for  green-house  plants, 
two  for  cucumbers,  and  one  for  grapes,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  sea^kale, 
rhubarb,  and  potatoes.    {Laneatter  Gaz.  May  5.) 

An  Amateur  Prize  Show  of  Auricuku  and  Polf^anihuses  was  held  at  Lan- 
caster on  May  5th,  when  six  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  following  flowers:— 
Barlow's  King,  Privateer,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  True  Blue,  and  Captain  Frazer, 
auriculas ;  and  Fletcher's  Defiance,  polyanthus.    (Ibid.) 

Lancxuter  Florists*  and  Horticultural  Society y  May  26.  —  At  the  tulip 
show  sixty  prizes  were  given  for  tulips,  four  for  geraniums,  the  property  of 
ladies,  four  for  green-house  plants,  two  for  hardy  plants,  two  for  bouquets 
from  the  open  garden,  and  one  for  grapes,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  potatoes, 
lettuces.    {Id,  June  2.) 

Preston  Florists*  Society ^  April  25.  Auricula  Show,  —  Many  gay  speci- 
mens were  displayed;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  change  and 
remarkable  severity  of  the  weather,  the  plants  were  by  no  means  so  nu- 
merous as  was  expected.  There  were  also  a  half-dozen  fine  polyanthus 
flowers  exhibited.  Of  rare  green-house  and  other  plants  there  was  a  great 
variety,  whilst  the  show  of  asparagus,  broccoli,  cucumbers,  mushrooms, 
French  beans,  early  potatoes,  and  even  grapes,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
season,  appeared  to  etdte  eeneral  attention.  Twenty-four  prizes  were 
given  for  auriculas,  six  for  polyanthuses,  nine  for  green-house  plants,  eight 
for  hardy  plants,  and  twelve  for  fruits  and  culinary  articles.  {J.HoUandy  Sec.) 

May  25.  the  Tulip  Show. — The  display  of  tulips,  green-house  plants, 
and  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  the  Bull  Inn,  was  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  we  have  ever  seen ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  the  company  assembled  was  quite  as  numerous  and  respect- 
able as  on  any  former  occasion.  Thirty-six  prizes  were  given  for  tulips, 
three  for  geraniums  with  white  grounds,  three  for  geraniums  with  redgrounds, 
and  three  for  eeraniums  with  purple  grounds.  Seven  prizes  were  given  for 
green-house  plants,  seven  for  nardy  plants,  two  for  grapes,  one  for  the  best 
pine-apple,  for  cucumbers,  strawberries,  broccoli,  potatoes,  peas,  rhubarb, 
gooseberries,  cabbages,  asparagus,  and  for  the  best  lettuce,  wnich  measured 
a  yard  in  circumference,  and  weighed  2  lbs :  it  grew  in  the  garden  of  Geoige 
Jackson,  Esq.    (Preston  Pilot,  May  29.) 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society,  May  26.  —  Some  amateur  horticultu- 
rists, who  established  a  Gooseberry  Society  at  Ipswich  about  three  years 
since,  having  met,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  name  of  **  Ipswich  Horti- 
cultural Society,"  in  consequence  of  the  increased  number  of  subscribers, 
and  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  horticultural 
productions  every  year.  The  first  show  was  fixed  for  Monday,  30th  July 
next,  when  prizes  will  be  ofiered  to  the  four  heaviest  gooseberries,  the  best 
seedling,  the  best-flavoured  plate  of  fruit,  the  largest  white  and  red  cur- 
rants, as  well  as  other  prizes  to  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  may  be  deemed 
of  sufiicient  merit.  It  is  also  intended  to  have  a  second  meeting  in  the 
autumn,  when  prizes  will  be  oflered  for  the  fruits  then  in  season ;  and,  if  the 
funds  will  allow,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  third  show  may  be  hel'd,  later  in 
the  year,  for  winter  fruits.    {E.  R.  B.,  Stow  Market,  May  29.) 

Florists*  Meetings  at  Worcester,  in  former  times.  —  A  correspondent  has 
sent  us  some  accounts  of  these,  dated  so  far  back  as  1777,  at  which  time  it 
appears  that  prizes,  from  lOs.  6d.  to  2/.  2x.,  were  given  for  carnations;  and 
that  silver  medals,  at  difierent  periods  from  and  before  1777  till  1784,  were 
awarded  for  florists'  flowers,  chiefly  carnations.  Our  correspondent  deplores 
the  non-existence  of  such  societies  about  Worcester  in  the  present  day, 
remarking  that ''  the  mind  of  man,  rushing  from  the  toils  of  business  to 
relaxation,  eagerly  courts  some  pursuit  which  he  may  take  up  without  much 
exertion ;  and  happy  is  he  who,  avoiding  the  baneful  eflects  of' drinking,  has 
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have  to  point  out  York  House  near  St.  James's  Palace,  the  new  entrance 
into  Hyae  Park  from  Piccadilly,  and  many  of  the  spires  of  the  new 
churches,  as  unsuccesslul  efforts.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  elevation 
of  York  House,  as  high  as  the  balustrade ;  but  the  roof  and  its  superincum- 
bent lantern  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  form,  raise  it  too  high  for  what 
may  be  called  the  beauty  of  length,  and  yet  not  high  enou|;h  for  what  may 
be  called  the  beauty  of  height ;  two  ideas  are  thus  raised  m  the  mind,  and 
there  leave  two  contending  impressions,  because  one  of  them  is  not  car- 
ried far  enough  to  leave  a  prevailing  sentiment  or  emotion.  We  could  sav 
a  good  deal  more,  but  prefer  refemng  our  judgment  to  the  feelings  of  such 
o/our  readers  as  have  an  opportunity  of  personal  observation. 

The  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  we  object  to  for  reasons  already  given 
(p.  371.);  farther  observation  and  reflection  confirms  us  in  our  opinion; 
tne  architect  who  has  been  so  successful  in  designing  the  lodges  at  the  dif- 
ferent entrances  to  this  park,  seems  to  have  completdy  failed  in  this  a)ecies 
of  design.  Whoever  can  bear  in  mind  the  gate  leading  to  the  Thier  Gajrten 
at  Berlin,  and  some  of  Gruaringi's  portals  in  Petersburgh  and  Moscow, 
will  not  wonder  at  our  dissatisfaction.  We  question  whether  the  triumphal 
arch  into  Buckingham  Gardens  will  please  us  better ;  but  it  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently far  advanced  to  admit  of  forming  an  opinion.  But  these  failures 
appear  to  us  as  almost  nothing,  when  we  look  at  the  spires  of  most  of  the 
new  churches.  Happily  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  architects  of 
one  of  those  to  which  we  object ;  but  if  we  did,  we  hope  we  may,  be 
allowed  to  differ  in  taste  with  an  artist,  without  having  any  improper  mo- 
tives or  feelings  ascribed  to  us.  Of  all  these  spires,  one  which  strikes  us  as 
the  least  to  be  commended  is  placed  at  the  end  of  Portland  Road,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  New  Road.  But  there  are  a  number  of  others  nearly  as 
bad.  The  spire  by  Mr.  Nash  in  Regent  Street,  much  as  it  has  been  ridi- 
culed, we  consider  superior  to  most  of  them,  and  only  regret  the  bam-like 
roof  of  the  church  which  rises  behind  it.  The  spire  which  has  our  entire 
approbation,  and  of  which  we  would  rather  have  been  the  architect  than 
of  all  the  other  new  spires  put  together,  is  that  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Pancras. 

The  street  architecture  of  the  metropolis  seems  to  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  improvement  than  the  architecture  of  public  buildings.  Proofs 
may  be  seen  in  most  places  where  extensive  new  buildings  are  going  on,  as 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  Belgrave  Square,  Gordon  Square,  Hammersmith,  &c. 
Messrs.  Cubitt  of  Gray's  Inn  Road!,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  judicious 
builders  and  designers  that  have  ever  appeared  in  London,  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  this  improved  taste.  Another  cause  is  the  more  general 
use  of  Roman  cement  as  a  stucco,  and  its  external  application  in  imitation 
of  stone.  Next  to  Roman  cement  the  most  valuable  invention  is  that  of 
kiln-burned  artificial  stone,  by  which  the  capitals  of  columns,  and  all  imit^ 
ations  of  carved  work,  statues,  urns,  therms,  fountains,  cisterns,  and  other 
architectural  and  garden  decorations  can  be  made  of  greater  strength  and 
durability  than  of  the  natural  material.  This  invention  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Messrs.  Coade  and  Sealy,  but  has  been  subsequently  greatly 
improved  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  who  now  manufacture  it  extensively,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  price. 

Roman  Cement,  —  This  material,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  one  of 
the  most  useful  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  for  all  purposes  in  building 
which  require  to  be  solid  and  durable,  and  for  the  most  complete  imit- 
ation of  stone,  has,  like  every  other  material  much  in  demand,  given  rise 
to  spurious  imitations,  which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  predicted  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences.   *'  The  cement  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  nearly  to 
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blacky  18  very  inferior;  for,  although  when  mixed  up  it  soon  hardens  on  the 
surface,  unaemeath  it  remains  sott,  and  easily  crumbles  between  the  thumb 
and  finger :  another  proof  of  its  inferiority,  and  which  is  of  main  impor- 
tance to  the  surveyor  and  builder,  is  the  small  proportion  of  sand  which  it 
will  bear,  while,  on  the  ojther  hand,  genuine  cement  is  better  when  used 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand;  it  adheres  stronger,  dries  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  hardens  all  through."    (Times,  December  l.  1826.) 


Art.  VIII.     Domestic  Economy. 

Method  of  preparing  tJie  Pectic  Add,  communicated  hy  Dr,  A.  T.  Tkomsoru 
—  Take  any  quantity  of  carrots ;  wash  and  clean  them  well ;  then,  by  means 
of  a  rasp,  reduce  them  to  a  pulp ;  express  this  strongly,  and  wash  tlie  marc  with 
distiiled  or  filtered  rain  water  until  it  cease,  by  expression,  to  be  coloured.  Mix 
fifly  parts  of  the  washed  marc,  expressed,  with  three  hundred  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  one  part  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  then  heat  the  mixture 
till  it  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  until  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
coagulate  completely  into  a  jelly  with  an  acid.  Pass,  now,  the  boiling  liquor 
through  a  cloth,  and  wash  the  mass  with  distilled  or  Jiltered  ram  water,  mixing  Uiese 
washings  passed  through  the  cloth  with  that  which  was  strained  while  hot.  The 
mixed  fluid  should  become  thick  and  gelatinous  on  cooling.  This  contains  a 
pectate  of  potass,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of  muriate  of 
lime,  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water,  by  which  means  an  insoluble  gelatinised 
pectate  of  lime  is  formed,  whidi  should  be  well  washed  on  a  cloth.  The  washed 
pectate  is  next  to  be  boiled,  for  a  few  minutes,  with  distilled  water,  acidulated  witli 
muriatic  acid,  to  dissolve  the  lime  and  the  starch ;  and,  by  then  throwing  the 
whole  on  a  cloth,  and  washing  it  with  distilled  water,  the  pectic  acid  is  procured. 

The  pectic  acid,  thus  obtained,  liquefies  readily  on  admixture  with  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  ammonia ;  and,  by  evaporating  this  fluid  in  porcelain  dishes,  a 
super-pectate  of  ammonia  is  procured,  which  swells  very  much  in  distilled  water ; 
and,  as  it  dissolves,  thickens  a  large  portion  of  that  liquid. 

Either  the  pectate  of  ammonia  or  the  gelatinised  acid  may  be  employed  for 
forming  jellies.  If  the  latter  be  used,  the  following  process  must  be  followed. 
Take  one  part  of  the  gelatinised  acid,  well  drained,  and  three  parts  of  distilled 
water ;  add  to  this  solution  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  pure  potass,  largely 
diluted,  until  the  acid  be  saturated,  which  must  be  determined  by  litmus  paper. 
Heat  this  mixture,  and  add  to  it  three  parts  of  sugar,  which  have  been  rubbed  on 
lemon  peel ;  next  decompose  the  pectate  by  very  dilute  muriatic  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  agitate  the  fluid,  which  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  will  form  a  jelly. 
Tlie  jelly  thus  formed  may  be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  orange  flowers,  cinnamon, 
or  the  rose,  lat  pleasure ;  or  a  very  useful  gelatinous  lemonade  may  be  made,  by 
addition  of  lemon  juice.  If  these  jellies  do  not  contain  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
sugar,  they  become  mouldy,  but  never  ferment. 

M.  H.  Bracconot  asserts,  that  these  jellies  are  certain  antidotes  against  the 
poison  of  the  salts  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  and  emetic  tartar.  They  neutralise  and  involve  the 
deleterious  salts,  and  allay  the  irritation  of  the  intestines,  which  may  have  been 
induced.      (Annals  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tom.  xxx.  p.  102.  968.) 

Extracting  Wax  from  Bee  Combs,  —  Have  on  the  fire  an  open  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  and  standing  by  the  fire  an  open  vessel  of  cold  water ;  put  the  comb,  close 
tied  in  a  canvass  bag,  into  boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  squeeze  it  down  with  a 
stick  or  large  wooden  spoon.  Ihe  vrax  will  come  through  the  bag,  and  swim  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  skim  it  ofi^,  and  put  it  in  the  vessel  of  cold  water.  By 
repeatedly  squeezing  the  bag  and  skimming,  every  particle  of  wax  will  be  ob- 
tained.    When  congealed  on  the  cold  water,  it  may  be  taken  off*,  again  melted, 
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and  cast  into  moulda  of  any  convenient  shape  for  sale.     {Meckamc*s  Magazine^ 
Decern.  1825.) 

We  may  add,  that  both  wax  and  honey  may  be  bleached  perfectly  white  by 
steam,  or  by  exposure  to  a  humid  atmosphere.  In  frosty  weather  the  operation 
is  rapid.  It  is  by  bleaching  in  frosty  weather,  Dr.  Bright  (Travds  in  JSwngaty) 
tells  us,  that  the  Jews  bleach  common  honey  to  such  a  degx«e  of  whiteness,  as  to 
sell  it  for  Kowno  honey,  which  is  ezdusiyely  made  from  lime  tree  blossoms. 
iCond.) 


Art.  IX.     Cottage  Economy, 

In  fixing  on  a  situation  for  a  cottage  of  any  description,  a  naturally  dry 
or  well  drained  soil,  and  a  sheltered,  and  yet  airy,  and  not  shaded  surface, 
are  obvious  requisites.  But  there  are  two  desiderata  less  obvious,  that 
should  also  be  attended  to ;  not  to  place  a  cottage  where,  during  sum- 
mer, it  will  be  surrounded  by  bushes,  hedges,  or  trees,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  around  it  a  pond  of  stagnated  vapour ;  and  always,  if  possible, 
to  choose  a  situation  where  the  entrance  will  be  from  some  point  near 
the  south. 

Whatever  may  be  the  plan  or  accommodations  of  the  cottage,  it  should 
be  set  down  so  as  that  a  north  and  south  line  may  form  a  diagonal  to  the 
square  of  the  outer  walls ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  foiulding  a  square 
or  parallelofffam  in  the  ground  plan,  one  front  should  face  the  south-eas^ 
and  the  others  the  south-west,  north-east,  and  north-west.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disposition,  the  sun  may  shine  into  every  window  of  the 
house  every  day  in  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  De- 
cember, and  every  wind  that  blows  will  strike  on  two  sides  of  the  house 
instead  of  one.  The  advantage  as  to  the  sun  is,  that  the  external  surfaces 
of  the  walls  are  dried,  and  the  interior  of  the  rooms  rendered  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  as  to  the  winds,  that  the  force  of  such  as  are  violent  is  divided, 
and  that  dr3dng  winds  after  rain  operate  upon  two  surfaces  instead  of  one. 
Another  advantage  as  to  the  sun  is,  that  his  influence  is  moderated  durins 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  summer,  because  he  then  strikes  obliquely  and 
eaually  on  two  fronts,  instead  of  falling  with  all  his  force  on  one  front. 
Tnis  will  apply  to  the  roof  as  well  as  to  the  walls.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  as  to  the  cold  north  winds  of  winter,  which  striking  obliquely, 
the  cold  produced  by  them  is  moderated  as  well  as  their  force. 

7%<?  ground  Jioor  of  every  cottage  should  be  raised  at  least  one  or  two 
feet  above  the  surrounding  surface,  whether  that  surface  be  naturally  dry 
or  moist,  even  or  irregular ;  but  if  the  surface  is  flat,  very  great  advan- 
tages will  result  from  raising  the  floor  of  the  cottage  three  feet  above  the 
general  level  from  the  soil.  Dampness  audits  accompanying  cold  are 
eiflectually  obviated.  The  cold  moist  stratum  of  air,  wnich  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  known  to  injure  the  lower  branches  of 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  while  it  does  not  afiect  such  as  are  higher, 
{Gard,Mag,  voLi.  p. 28 9.)  is  thus  prevented  from  entering  the  cottage,  and 
a  much  greater  degree  of  warmth  insured,  especially  during  the  nkht  time. 
Where  some  degree  of  ornament  and  comfort  for  children  and  females  is 
considered  worth  attending  to,  nothing  can  add  more  to  such  a  cottage 
than  a  raised  terrace  or  devated  basement  completely  round  it,  and  less 
one  step  of  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the  house,  five  or  six  feet  broad, 
and  covered  with  a  veranda,  or  by  the  continuation  of  the  cottage  roofl 
This  arrangement,  independently  of  many  other  advantages  and  beauties, 
by  protecting  the  walls  and  windows,  and  also  the  foundations,  from  mois- 
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ture  and  direct  perpendicular  cold,  will  add  greatly  to  the  warmth  of  the 
house. 

Whatever  be  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  a  cottage,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  most  room,  and,  for  the  same  expense,  greater  con- 
Tenience,  can  be  obtained  from  a  square  building  than  from  any  other 
form ;  and  that  a  great  many  exterior  angles,  either  in  the  walls  or  roof, 
are  not  only  more  expensive  at  first  and  in  future  repairs,  but  seldom  so 
well  executed  m  cottage  building  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  weather. 
It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  greater  additional  surface  given  to  the 
exterior  of  a  building  by  these  projections  and  recesses,  the  ^eater  will  be 
the  cold  produced  by  constant  radfiation,  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  ab- 
duction by  winds.  The  best  possible  form  of  a  cottage  in  point  of  warmth, 
would  be  that  of  a  semiglobe ;  we  do  not,  however,  recommend  this  form 
nor  that  of  a  cube  for  general  imitation,  but  only  refer  to  them  as  illustra- 
tive of  principles.  We  regret  that  more  attention  is  not  devoted  to  cot- 
tage architecture  for  the  lowest  classes,  by  young  architects,  and  shall 
frequently  recur  to  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  we  repeat  our  recom- 
mendation of  Waistell's  Designs  already  recommended  (p.  212.},  and  we 
hope  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  and  pursued  till  it  is  exhausted,  in  a 
work  where  the  good  will  come  into  immediate  and  extensive  use,  the 
Mechauic^s  Magazine. 

It  has  been  usual  to  address  proprietors  and  masters,  as  a  matter  of 
favour  and  condescension,  to  improve  the  external  appearance  and  add 
to  the  interior  comforts  of  the  cottages  on  their  estates ;  which  is  so  far 
commendable,  because  the  attainment  of  a  desirable  object  ought  to  be 
attempted  by  every  lawful  means :  but  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  one 
reason  why  cottages,  those  of  gardeners  at  least,  are  not  more  comfortable 
and  commodious  than  they  are,  is  the  indifference  or  backwardness  of 
their  occupants  in  making  the  proper  representations  to  their  employers. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  move  in  an  elevated  sphere,  and 
pass  their  time  in  the  continued  round  of  occupations  and  amusements 
peculiar  to  elevated  and  independent  life,  can  either  be  acquainted  with 
the  details,  or  possessed  of  the  leisure  requisite  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  matters  which  concern  the  personal  comforts  of  their  servants. 
Every  man's  world  is  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  an  individual  in  one  class  may  know  little  more  of  those 
classes  which  rank  under  or  above  him,  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
can  know  of  those  of  the  moon  or  the  sun.  It  is  the  duty  therefore  of 
gardeners  an^  others,  when  they  wish  for  increased  comforts  in  their  cot- 
tages or  in  anything  else,  respectfully  to  state  their  case  to  their  employers, 
and  to  point  out  what  would  add  to  their  happiness.  A  judicious  and  rea- 
sonable master  will  be  much  better  satisfied  with  a  servant  who  acts  thus 
candidly  and  honestly,  than  with  another,  who,  under  a  false  notion  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  master  to  attend  to  his  comforts  unasked,  grieves  in 
secret  because  nothing  is  done,  and  finally  becomes  careless  and  neglects 
his  business.  Every  prudent  and  worldly-minded  master  knows  that  to 
supply  a  want  before  it  is  properly  felt  is  like  taking  goods  to  a  falling 
market,  and  every  servant  ought  to  know  that  the  first  step  towards  the 
supplying  of  his  wants  is  to  make  them  known.  Though  we  admit,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  great  want  of  improvement  and  comfort  in  the  cottap^es 
both  of  country  labourers  and  gardeners,  yet  we  cannot  agree  in  throwmg 
the  blame  exclusively  upon  tne  proprietors;  but  think  a  considerable 
share  attaches  to  the  occupants ;  to  their  false  notions  as  to  the  relative 
duties  of  master  and  servant ;  and,  in  some  cases,  to  a  degree  of  indifference, 
or  want  of  good  taste,  on  the  subject  of  personal  comforts. 
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Art.  X.     Hints  for  Imprtyoements. 

Culture  of  the  TVu^,  TiJter  dbdrium, — ^We  were  in  hopes  from  some 
hints  which  appeared  in  a  former  Number  (Vol.  I.  p.  320.),  that  we  should 
have  heard  before  this  time  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  subject 
this  fungus  to  culture,  in  the  manner  of  the  mushroom.  Since  the  hint 
has  not  been  sufficient,  we  must  now  call  upon  such  of  our  readers  as  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  where  Truffles  grow  naturally,  to  make  some  trials. 
As  to  the  success,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  great  with  the 
Truffle  as  with  the  mushroom,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  their 
artificial  culture  was  once  established,  there  would  be  a  great  and  regular 
demand  for  them  in  the  London  market.  The  first  attempt  should  be  to 
imitate  their  native  soil  and  circumstances,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  may 
be  propagated ;  afterwards  they  might  be  tried  in  garden  soil,  or  in  their 
natural  soil  more  abundantly  supplied  widi  manure ;  and  lastly,  .they  might 
be  forced  in  beds,  or  ridges  (p.  406.),  in  the  manner  of  mushrooms.  We 
have  looked  over  Bomholz's '  pamphlet  with  a  view  to  select  any  useful 
hints  for  a  beginner  in  England ;  but  that  author  confines  himself  to  direc- 
tions for  imitating  nature  m  the  soil  and  shadiness  of  the  situation.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  Grermany  Truffles  grow  chiefly  in  forests,  and  therefore  M.  Bom- 
nolz  cultivated  them  artificially  under  trees.  But,  if  the  natural  soil  were 
correctly  imitated,  the  natural  shade  might  be  given  bj  litter,  furze,  leaves, 
wicker  hurdles,  boards,  or  other  means  suitable  to  a  kitchen-earden.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  imitation  will  be  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  de- 
gree of  compression  and  of  moisture,  and  tnese  a  gardener  can  better  do 
from  his  own  observation  of  the  habitat  from  which  he  may  have  procured 
the  Truffles,  than  from  any  suggestions  which  we  could  give  without  seeing 
the  habitat.  Bomholz  observes,  that  small  or  young  tubercles  are  more 
likely  to  remove  with  success,  than  large  or  full-grown  ones.  But,  we  repeat, 
no  instructions  that  we  could  give,  either  from  Bomholz,  or  our  own  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  will  be  of  so  much  use  to  the  gardener,  as  the  in- 
spection of  the  soils  and  situations  where  Truffles  are  found.  In  England 
tnese  are  not  many ;  we  know  of  a  few  in  Kent,  Hampshire,  and  Oxford- 
shire, and  we  trust  to  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  for  an 
attempt. 

The  Baltimore  Blackbird^  Oriolus  Baltmorus,  might  be  easily  introduced 
into  this  country  and  naturalised.  It  is  beautiml  in  colour,  black  and 
brilliant  orange,  sings  delightfully,  lives  on  insects,  and  is  fond  of  building 
near  houses.  We  have  introduced,  gold  and  silver  fish  into  our  gardens, 
and  why  not  beautiful  birds  ?  The  one  above  mentioned  and  another 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  even  in  flights,  if  we  could  preserve 
them  from  b^ng  stolen  by  bird-catchers ;  namely,  the  canary :  it  will  en- 
dure our  hardest  winters,  and  live  with  the  green-finch,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  Two  or  three  pair,  turned  out  in  some  nobleman's  garden  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  would  build  and  breed  directly ;  and,  if  fed,  would  not 
leave  the  spot.    {Rtuticut  in  Urbe.) 


Art.  XI.     Feltoniana. 


Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Felton,  author  of  Mitcellamet  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Gardemngf  8vo,  1795,  and  other  works,  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  extraordinary  men  in  the  gardening  way,  whom  we  have  ever 
met  with,  has  furnished  us  with  a  large  stock  of  gardening  tcraps  and  anec- 
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dotes  which  it  ia  oiu  intention  to  supply  in  aniall  portioDa  occamonaily,  as 
we  find  room,  under  the  above  title.  • 

7U  Iniermenl  of  Sr  WUSam  Temple"!  Heart  m  Ait  Garden,  to  some 
jncondderste  and  foolish  people  gave  offence;  but,  chough  the  thing  itself  is 
jusdfiable  enough  and  deierrea  no  i^ly,  yet  let  them  Cake  this,  communi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  work  (Aubrey),  dated  Oct.  1.  1717, 
from  a  reverend,  ingenious,  and  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  England, 
deservedly  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  William  Temple's,  in  these  words :  "  As 
to  that  particular,  of  hia  (Sir  William  Temple's)  laying  his  heart  in  his  garden, 
a  thing  so  common  with  the  ancients  that  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  it 
ahouldseem  offensive  to  the  world,  especially,  if  we  consider  that  it  was 
no  removal,  buC  a  bare  consigning  it  ai):er  his  death  to  that  paradise  where 
it  continu^  while  he  was  ajtve;  surely  we  may  not  think  a  garden  so 

_   ...  ._ seoulchre  for  any  p  ' 

consecrated  w  ,  „  „ .  ,  , 

Burial  in  a  Field.  —  One  of  the  finest  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
rural  burial,  is  related  of  that  most  worthji  and  most  benevolent  of  men, 
Thomas  HoUis,  Esq.  (Milton's  great  admirer,)  who  ordered  hb  body  to  be 
buried  in  one  of  his  Gelds  at  Carscomb,  in  Devonshire,  and  the  tield  to  be 
plou^ed  over  immediately  after  his  intennent. 


Art.  XII.     Garden  Anliguities, 

Picture  of  an  andmt  Garden,  (fig.  130.)  —A  pweting  seven  feet  six 

iochea  by  four  feet  eight  inches,  by  Sebrecht,  dated  1G36,  of  the  house 

and  ^rdens  of  Wollaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  aa  they  appeared  in  the 
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time  of  King  M^llianiy  is  now  on  sale  (price  100  guineas),  at  Waud's, 
Noel  Street.  The  architecture  of  the  house,  which  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Eliaeabeth,  is  reckoned  the  ckef^ceuvre  of  Th<Mrpe,  who  was  also 
the  architect  of  Holland  House  and  Burleigh.  The  gardens  are  extensive,* 
and  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style,  with  terraces^  statues,  founUuns,  urns, 
orange  trees  in  boxes,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  an  orangery  with  a 
glass  roof,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  that  description  erected 
in  England.  The  designers  of  this  structure^  and  probably  also  of  a  part  of 
die  eardens,  must  have  been  London  and  Wise,  the  great  nurserymen  and 
garcfen  architects  of  the  day.  In  the  fore-ground  is  a  coach  and  six,  with 
some  figures  on  horseback  admirably  painted ;  and  in  the  distance,  the 
woods  of  Newstead  Abbey,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Byron  femily,  now  of 
Colonel  Wildman.  As  a  painting,  this  picture  is  of  no  great  value,  but,  as 
a  portrait  of  an  ancient  garden,  it  is  perhaps  unique.  (Ia/.  Gaz,  April  28.) 
The  small  size  of  our  page  does  not  admit  of  our  giving  any  thmg  like  a 
faithful  idea  of  so  large  a  picture,  and  one  in  which  the  details  are  so  carefiilly. 
painted.  It  is  a  valuable  work  of  the  kind,  and  worthv  of  being  placed  in 
the  gallery  of  such  a  seat  as  Newstead  Abbey,  now  undergoing  in  the  gar- 
dens as  well  as  in  the  dwelling,  extensive  improvements  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor Col.  Wildman, — in  a  taste  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  approbation 
to  say, — that  it  is  such  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  adopted,  had  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  improve  them  himself  instead  of  forcing  him  to 
transfer  them  to  another. 


Art.  XIII.  Anstoers  to  Queries,  and  Queries. 

Tulip  bulb  (p.  579.) ;  addiUorud  Information.  —  When  the  root  planted  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bloom,  but  only  comes  up  with  a  single  broad  leaf; 
the  same  bulb  is  taken  up  which  was  planted,  but  enlarged  and  strengdi- 
ened.    {W,  B.  Kingicote  Gardens,  Gloucetterihirey  March  24.  1827.) 

Propagating  the  Balsam  by  Cuttings.  —  Sir,  I  perfectly  succeeded  last 
summer  in  raising  the  Balsam  from  cuttings.  The  idea  occurred  to  me 
from  observing  the  manner  in  which  cucumber  plants  will  strike  root  in 
that  way.  I  took  a  Balsam  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  having  stripped 
off  the  branches  planted  them  in  venr  small  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  melon 

Eit.  In  a  few  days  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  begin  to  grow  very 
'eely ;  and  after  being  fresh  potted  they  flowered,  but  I  think  not  so  double 
as  the  seedlings.  The  thing  is  quite  new  to  the  gardeners  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  am,  &c. 

Faxeley^  Staffordshire,  Jan,  12.  1827.  C.  F.  W. 

Balsams  from  Cuttings  twenty  years  ago.  —  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that 
I  succeeded  in  this  experiment  near  twenty  years  ago ;  but  not  the  first 
time  I  made  the  attempt,  because  I  cut  the  shoots  off  and  planted  them 
immediately,  in  consequence  of  which  they  every  one  rotted :  finding  this 
to  be  the  case  I  took  off  the  cuttings  and  laid  them  in  a  cool  shady  place 
till  the  next  day,  when  I  found  that  almost  every  one  of  the  cuttings  so 
treated,  grew ;  but  alas  !  I  could  never  succeed  in  producing  a  good  or  a 
handsome  plant  by  this  method,  as  all  the  plants  so  raised  grew  up  spind- 
ling without  any  side  shoots,  and  almost  every  flower  was  angle,  or  only 
semi-double,  in  consequence  of  which  I  abandoned  it  altogether. 

I  am,  &c. 
Stepney^  February  1.  1827.  W.  GacKN. 
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PttmoffOiiig  Ue  Baltam  bv  Cmtingt.  —  I  beg  leave  to  inform  G.  H.  B^ 
that  tbree  yeen  ago  1  tried  the  uaae  erperiment  with  success  in  two  sorts 
of  compostB ;  the  one  frame  aoil  end  fia\d,  the  other  frame  soil,  land,  and 
the  siffangB  of  old  tan,  and  found  the  cuttmga  make  the  beat  roots  in  the 
latter  compost  Now,  Sr,  J  think  there  are  three  advant^es  to  be  derived 
from  thii  method  of  "  propagBting  the  Balaam."  First,  naring  the  high 
grmtificBtion  of  seeing  those  "  Conation-like  flowers,"  during  the  wiriter 
and  spring  months ;  consequently  ripening  thdr  seeds  earlier,  and  un- 
doubted!]' in  greater  abundance :  secondly,  if  this  method  be  adopted  the 
miurd  result  will  be,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  seed :  and  thirdly,  the 
spurious  sort  of  Balsam  seed  now  sold  in  almost  every  seed-shop  will  be 
neariy,if  not  entirely  extirpated.  Should  ^ou  deem  the  id>ove  worthy  a 
comer  in  your  valu^le  Magazine,  its  early  insertion  will  much  oblige 

Your  sincere  well-wisher  and  constant  reader, 
R d,ApriL  T"". 

Saratidam  Cherry.  —  Sir,  I  think  the  kind  of  Cherry  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Blaikie  (p.  S3.)  is  tlie  Berandain,  mentioned  by  Hitt,  an  indigenous  shrub  or 
low  tree,  found  in  swampy  ground  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.   I  have  also  received  it  from  the  Continent. 

Jatmary  17.  1827.  HoaTULANOS. 

"  I  have  met  with  thb  Cherry  (the  BBrandam)  nenr  Sleafbrd  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  it  is  80  named  from  the  place  where  it  grows,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Pattison,  who  told  me  tb^r  number  was  greatly  increased  in  his  time.  He 
is  now  ^out  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  same  land  has  been  the  property 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  both  of  whom  he  knew  very  well,  but  neither 
of  them  was  able  to  give  any  account  of  that  cherry  being  planted.  It 
increases  by  suckers  like  the  black-thorn,  and  bears  on  ai  smaJl  bushef. 
It  roots  well  the  first  year  after  laying."  {Hitft  Treatue  on  JVwi  2>rej, 
3d  edition,  p.  302.) 

Treatmail  of  Planti  in  Pott.  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  very  full  and  simple 
directions  to  those  lovers  of  plants  in  pots,  who  may  not  have  the  advantage 
of  a  green-houie.  Now,  dr,  I  have  tried  experiments  of  that  nature,  and 
have  to  observe  that  a  person  must  be  very  much  in  love  with  plants,  who 
will  keep  them  in  the  house  for  any  conuderable  period  during  the  winter, 
as  the  trouble  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  pleasure;  particularly 
when  the  leaves  besin  to  drop  oS,  and  litter  the  room.  I  have  found  that 
the  most  eligible  pfan  is  to  erect  a  sort  of  frame  against  a  wall  or  house, 
like  the  one  of  which  191 

1   herewith  send  you 

131. 

!  very  refiise 
of  a  carpenl^s  yard 
would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  wood 
work.  Then  ^t  some  J 
Russian  matting,  and  f 
nail  it  across  the  top  J 
to  the  rafters,  leaving  ^ 
the  ends  hanging  down 

in  fiont,  and  a  mat  at,  each  end :  in  ftotty  weather,  any  old  carpet,  <^ 
doth,  or  [Hece  of  baize,  may  be  liud  over  the  matting  on  the  top.  Then 
^  some  dung,  and  build  a  dung  wall  inside  the  shed,  and  lay  aoout  (bur 
inches  depth  of  old  dung  over  tlie  tops  of  the  potG.  Should  the  weather 
prove  vei7  severe,  a  littk  of  the  dung  may  be  taken  off  the  top  of  the  dung 


rwntauon.  [fig. 
Any  one  couid 
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wall,  and  some  hot  dung  added.  Observe^  that  the  ends  of  the  mats  which 
hang  down  in  front,  must  be  thrown  up  every  day  when  it  does  not  freeze. 
Greenhouse  plants  should  be  housed  in  October,  and  put  out  either  at  the 
latter  end  otApril,  or  beginning  of  May. 

PlanU  that  will  grow  in  London,  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  a  list  of  those 

Flants  which  best  suit  a  London  garden,  as  being  least  affected  by  its  blacks, 
have  found  those  which  are  here  enumerated,  best  to  answer  the  above 
description :  — 

Shrubs.  Jatndnum  officinfle,  and  revolutum ;  Ligiistrum  vulgire;  Rhus 
Regans ;  Syringa  vulgdris ;  Plrunus  Aturo-c^rasus ;  JT^dera  H^lix ;  Titis  vini- 
fera,  and  vulpina. 

Herbaceous  plants.  Linum  per^nne ;  Narcissus  posticus ;  Cr6cus  satfvus 
v^rnus ;  jS'cabi68a  atropurpurea ;  Conv61vulus  purpureus,  and  tricolor ;  Cam- 
p^nula m^ium, and  speculum;  Nolina  prostr&ta;  Ipornc/a  cocclnea;  Tro- 
ps^olum  mduis;  Mirabilis  ialdpa ;  Agapdnthus  umbellatus ;  Lllium  c&ndi- 
dum,  and  bulbirerum ;  CEnothera  biennis,  tetriptera,  and  purpurea;  Z^upinus 
luteus,  hirsutus,  and  pilosus ;  Polygonum  Persic4ria ;  i>ictamnus  4lbus ; 
Didnthus  barb4tus;  Sil^ne  Armaria;  Agrost^mma  coronaria;  Addms  au- 
tumn&lis ;  Heli^nthus  4qnuus ;  Phas^olus  nnultifldrus ;  /b^ris  amira. 

Caterpillars  on  Mignonette.  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  some  hints  and  sug- 
gestions on  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  common  green  caterpillar  on 
Mignonette* 

For  this  evil  I  can  ^ve  a  certain  remedy.  —  Put  some  unslaked  lime  into 
a  pail,  pour  water  on  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  to  settle,  and  then 
pour  the  water  on  the  Mignonette.  It  will  kill  any  sort  of  caterpillar, 
slug,  or  worm,  if  two  or  three  times  repeated,  without  in  the  least  degree 
injuring  the  plants. 

Cutting  Flowers.  —  R.  A.  M.  enquires  how  to  cut  flowers  without  injuring 
the  plant.  —  Flowers  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  at  a  joint,  and  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to  cut  clean. 

London,  January  Wth.  1827.  Matthkvs  Sylvaticus. 

Worms  in  the  Buds.  —  **  Mr.  D.  Taylor  (p.  254.)  complains  of  having  the 
buds  of  his  fruit  trees  destroyed  by  worms.  I  presume  he  means  his  apple 
and  pear  trees,  and  beg  to  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  the  American  blight, 
nor  any  other  transatlantic  enemy  he  has  to  contend  with,  but,  as  I  think, 
some  winged  insect  which  produces  the  worms,  laying  the  eggs,  like  the  silk 
insect,  and,  I  believe,  most  others,  the  preceding  autumn,  on  or  near  the 
buds.  At  the  time  the  buds  are  swelling,  the  eggs  by  the  increased  heat  of 
the  sun  are  hatched,  when  they  perforate  the  bud  and  produce  the  effect 
complained  of.  The  method  that  the  farmers  in  this  county  take  to  destroy 
these  and  other  insects  in  their  cider  orchards,  and  which  I  have  adopted 
successfully  in  thb  garden,  is  to  collect  a  quantity  of  any  kind  of  rubbish  that 
will  burn  without  bursting  into  a  flame  under  the  trees,  and  on  a  calm  day 
by  setting  it  on  fire,  when  a  cloud  of  smoke  ascends  to  every  part  of  the 
tree.  I  mso  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  on  the  burning  mass,  and  afterwards,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  syringe  the  trees  with  lime-water,  &c.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  before  Mr.  Taylor  sees  this,  should  jo\x  think  proper 
to  publish  it  in  the  next  Magazine,  it  may  be  too  late  in  the  season  to 
adopt  it  with  success,  for  should  the  grub  once  eflect  an  entrance  it  will  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  him,  without  pulling  the  bud  in  pieces ;  the  process, 
however,  may  be  a(k)pted  next  season. 

S.  Laudek. 
**  Glasshampton,  near  Stourport,  Worcestersltire, 
March  30.  1827." 
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Budding,  (Vol.  I.  p.  83.) — It  is  recommended  in  the  AgricuUuraltJoumal 
of  the  PaysJBas,  **  to  reverse  the  usual  mode  of  raising  the  bark  tor  insert- 
ii^  the  buds,  and  to  make  the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  instead 
of  at  the  top,  as  is  generally  done  in  Britain.  The  bud  is  said  rarely  to  fail 
of  success,  beanue  it  receives  abundance  of  descending  sap,  which  it  cannot 
receive  when  it  is  under  the  cross  cut.**  This  is  an  error,  for  instead  of  re- 
ceiving more  descending  sap,  it  certainlv  receives  less,  because  the  bud  is 
inserted  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  the  sap  does  not  descend  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood,  but  through  the  bark;  therefore,  if  the 
cross  cut  is  made  at  the  top  of  the  slit,  and  the  bud  is  inserted  from 
above,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  bud  and  the  cross  cut  are  nicely  fitted 
together  (as  they  always  ought  to  be),  then  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  in 
the  bud  and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  in  the  bark  will  be  in  immediate 
contact,  and  will  consequently  receive  more  sap  than  when  the  bud  is  in- 
serted under  the  bark.  This  is  the  method  I  always  employ,  and  it  very 
seldom  fails ;  when  it  does  fail,  it  is  generally  because  the  bud  has  lost  its 
heart,  as  the  bark  perfectly  unites  though  the  bud  does  not  always  grow. 

Our  correspondent  is  perfectly  correct ;  the  paragraph  alluded  to  is  ob- 
scure and  erroneous,  and  we  take  blame  for  inserting  it,  without  pointing 
out,  as  he  has  done,  its  absurdity.  See  also  Encyc,  of  Gard.  $  2058.,  where 
the  two  modes  of  budding  are  compared. 

British  Wines.  (Vol.  I.  p.  93.)  —  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment, that  such  a  respectable  body  of  men  as  the  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc. 
should  ever  recommend  such  a  process  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation, 
as  it  proves  an  utter  want  of  chemical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  wine- 
making.  To  call  such  a  compound  wine,  is  most  ridiculous :  if  it  had 
been  called  a  pleasant  vinous  fluid  it  would  have  been  right,  but  wine  it  was 
not ;  at  best  it  was  but  wine  half  fermented,  or  a  mixture  of  wine  and  sugar 
vndecomposed.  Had  Dr.  M'Culloch,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  member  of  the 
C.  H.  S.,  been  present,  such  a  receipt  would  never  have  appeared  under  the 
sanction  of  the  above  society,  without  his  most  decided  disapprobation.  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  British  wines,  which  i  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  making  for  near  twenty  years  past,  and  J  flatter  myself  I  am 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  science  of  chemistry ;  but  as  I  am  almost  a 
nonentity,  a  person  whom  nobody  knows,  I  shall  not  advance  any  thing  of 
my  own  on  this  subject  at  present^  but  most  strongly  recommend  to  every 
person  who  has  any  desire  to  produce  made  wines  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  on  scientific  principles,  Dr.  M'Culloch's  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  making 
British  Wines,  8vo.  Is,,  which  is  the  very  best  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished, and  which  no  person  ought  to  be  without,  who  wishes  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  with  British  fruits. 

The  idea  of  making  good  wine  from  British  fruits,  which  abound' with  unde- 
composable  acids,  with  only  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon,  is  most 
impracticable.  Let  me  ask  what  are  the  substances  that  make  wine  keep, 
and  prevent  it  from  turning  sour  ?  Undecomposed  su^ar  and  alcohol. 
Now  as  to  alcohol,  this  wine,  as  it  is  called,  scarcely  contams  any ;  and  the 
small  quantity  of  sugar  it  contains  would  be  speedily  decomposed,  were  it 
not  for  the  frequent  skimmings  and  rackings  it  undergoes.  This  is  the 
wisest  part  performed  by  Mrs.  K.,  for  without  this  the  wine,  as  it  is  called, 
would  not  keep  a  twelvemonth ;  whereas  wine  made  upon  true  chemical 
principles  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  improperly  managed.  I  have  wine 
by  me  now,  made  tirom  ripe  gooseberries,  nineteen  years  old,  which  is  per- 
fectly sound ;  the  wine  now  drank  by  my  family  is  twelve  years  old,  and  if 
it  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  it  is  too  strong ;  it  never  had  any  spirit  added  to 
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it  of  any  kind ;  all  the  alcohol  it  contains  is  genuine,  the  product  of  the 
fruit  and  suear.  To  add  brandy  or  spirit  of  any  sort  to  wine,  will  spoil  the 
flavour  of  the  best  that  ever  was  made,  unless  it  be  kept  a  certain  number 
of  years,  or  added  in  a  very  small  quantity.  To  employ  the  instrument 
called  a  saccharometer  is  useless,  as  oridsh  fruits  contain  little  or  no  sac- 
charine matter  properly  so  called ;  it  will  indicate  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  density  in  the  fluid,  and  that  is  all  it  will  do.    The  same  effect  will  be 

{>roduced  by  using  a  common  glass  hydrometer,  which  costs  about  six  shil- 
ings,  and  may  l^  purchased  at  any  optical  or  mathematical  instrument 
ms&er's ;  but  still  I  consider  this  as  entirely  useless,  as  it  is  unproductive  of 
any  practical  good.  Mrs.  R.  acknowledges  that  the  wine  **  sometimes " 
turns  soiir ;  I  never  had  a  cask  of  wine  turn  sour  in  my  life.  I  must  quit 
this  subjecl^  as  I  find  it  would  lead  me  too  far  for  the  present  occasion,  and 
again  refer  to,  and  recommend.  Dr.  M'Culloch's  treatise. 

Maclursi  auraniidca.  (Vol.  I.  p.  229.) — Our  correspondent  blames  us  for 
stating  that  plants  could  be  obtained  at  from  509.  to  2/.  2«.  a  plant,  and  for 
recommending  the  Madura  as  promising  '*  to  be  a  moit  vahuAle  addUkm  to 
the  dessert,'^  He  adds ;  '*  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  I  purchased  a  plant, 
and  enquired  its  character  afterwards.  I  shall  here  only  quote  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  best  judges  of  things  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  I  mean  Mr. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney : — he  says  it  is  a  plant  of  very  littie  value ;  for,  though 
it  will  grow  in  the  open  air,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  nev^  will  frmt 
in  this  country.  If  any  person  wishes  for  a  plant  of  it,  they  may  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Charlwood,  at  Messrs.  Seaman  and  Co.'s,  Seedsmen,  &c.  oppo- 
site the  Royal  Exchange,  Comhill,  at  10«.  a  plant.  Bo  much  for  this  '  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  dessert '  (quaere  desert)." 

Wi^m  palfndtwn.  (Vol.  I.  p.  396.)  —  As  to  its  superiority  over  the  other 
species  of  iSh^um  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  I  can  only  say  that  many 
persons  have  tried  it  for  culinary  purposes,  and  have  discarded  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpleasant  medicinal  flavour  which  it  possesses,  &c. 

On  referring  to  a  recent  discovery  (p.  468.),  it  will  be  found  that  the  R. 
palm&tum  is  ascertained  not  to  be  the  medicinal  rhubarb ;  so  that  here  our 
correspondent  is  as  far  out  in  his  taste,  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  in  our  pr&- 
diction«as  to  the  Maclura. 

The  above  criticisms  are  from  Mr.  W.  Green,  of  Stepney,  and  have  our 
best  thanks.  Two  other  most  valuable  communications  from  him  we  hope 
to  find  room  for  in  our  next  Number,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  request  lur. 
Green  will  continue  his  remarks.    {Cond.) 

"  Mr.  Surges^ s  JRecvpe  for  composing  a  Liquid  for  effectually  destroying 
CaterpillarSy  Ards^  Worms,  ^c.  (p.  589.)  no  doubt  will  answer.  Black  soap  of 
itself  will  destroy  ants ;  a  little  lime-water  will  have  the  same  effect  with 
worms ;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  amonggardeners,that  a  small 
portion  of  slaked  lime,  and  a  third  part  of  chimney-soot,  will  have  the  desired 
efiect  with  the  caterpillars.  What  utility  then  is  there  in  making  the  pre- 
paration recommended  by  Mr.  Burges  ?  Had  it  originated  with  Mr.  Bulges, 
It  would  not  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  your  readers,  thfit  he  was 
trespassing  on  your  valuable  pages.  I  therefore  consider  it  but  justice  to 
your  numerous  readers,  that  you  should  state  to  them,  that  the  recipe 
was  borrowed  from  Mr.  Tatin:  which  you  will  find  mentioned  in  tne 
Encyclopedia  Londi/nensisy  vol.  iii.  p.  903.  which  has  been  published  these 
twenty-seven  years.  As  a  reader  of  the  Magazine,  I  should  hope  Mr. 
Burges's  forthcoming  recipe  for  fruit  trees  may  be  of  a  later  discovery. 

"  May  22.  1827.         ^  A  Constant  Reader.** 

Wyhen  Pippin.  — I  think  your  Buckingham  Correspondent  (p.  276.)  is 
not  correct  in  naming  the  pippin,  that  he  tried  the  experiment  upon,  the 
Wyker  Pippin ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  should  have  been  Wyken  Pippin ;  a 
most  excellent  apple,  which  I  am  sorry  is  not  more  known.    The  original 
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tree,  or  the  trunk  of  it  with  a  strons  sucker  from  the  root,  is  now  RJive, 
(thou^  ver;  old,]  at  its  native  place,  Wjrken,  near  Coventiy.  It  wai  there 
the  seed  was  planted  by  a  Lord  Craven,  who  brought  it  from  a  fruit  he  ate 
on  hk  traveU  (rom  France  to  Holland,  a  sort  of  Golden  Pippin.  Itt  fine 
flavour  induced  him  to  save  the  seed  to  plant  in  his  own  garden,  and  at  tUi 
time  every  garden  near  the  place  has  at  least  from  two  'to  tw^ve  trees  of 
this  sort;  in  short  it  is  the  omv  table  fruit  that  is  taken  to  the  na^hbouring 
market  t«wns.  I  am  induced  to  give  you  this  short  history  of  it,  in  the 
hope  it  will,  in  your  Magazine,  meet  the  eye  of  the  lovers  of  good  applet, 
and,  throu{^  that  means,  get  more  into  general  cultivation.  Mr.  Stowe 
should  recollect  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thine  to  see  one  tree  in  an 
orchard  very  much  loaded,  and  the  others  rouna  it  but  very  thin  of  fruit, 
without  any  sort  of  covering;  whatever,  and  I  think  his  plan  more  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  peaches  and  nectarines,  ^an  to  Eqiplet,  as  they  are  maox 
sooner  in  blossom,  and  much  more  tender. 

CoHjfe  Garden,  May  S,  1837.  J.  Olivkh. 

The  namewas  properly  spelled  in  Mr.  Stowe's  letter,  but  on  finding  it  with 
an  r  in  the  FruU  Catalogue  nf  the  HorticiUtural  Society,  we  concluded  the 
latter  to  be  the  right  spelling.  All  such  corrections  arc  moat  desirable,  and 
when  accompanied  by  historical  trajts,  as  in  the  present  case,  interesting. 
[Cond.) 


Abt.  XV.     Biography. 

John  Thadescant  (fi^.  133,),  gardener  to  Charies  I.,  and  a  contributor 
to  the  study  of  mttural  history  in 
the  ITth  century,  was,according  to 
Wood,  a  Dutchman.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived  in  this 
country  about  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  have  been  for  a  great 
length  of  time  in  theserviceof  the 
Lords  Salbbury  and  Wooton.  He 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  into  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, chiefly  with  a  view  of  im-  , 
8 roving  himself  in  natural  science. ' 
le  was  the  first  man  in  the  king- 
dom that  distinguished  himself  as 
a  collector  of  natural  and  artificial 

curiosities,  and  waa  followed  by  his  son,  also  a  phync  gardener  at 
Lambeth,  in  the  same  pursuit.  He,  as  Paiiinson  informs  us,  intro- 
duced a  considerable  number  of  exotic  plants  into  England,  and  made 
it  appear  that,  with  due  care  and  cultivation,  almost  any  vegetable 
of  tne  known  world  may  be  made  to  thrive  in  this  climate.  This,  and 
more,  ma^  be  learned  from  Dr.  Ducarel's  curious  letter  to  Dr.  Watson, 
in  vol.  Ixiu.  of  the  PhU,  2>a>u.  His  son  took  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  from 
whence  he  returned  with  many  new  plants ;  and  both  father  and  son  intro- 
duced several  plants,  one  genus  of  which,  Trcdesc^ntia,  now  bears  thor 
name.  Trsdescant's  Museum,  at  that  time  called  Tradescant's  Ark,  attracted 
the  curio^ty  of  the  age,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  this 
description  of  collections  in  Britain.  (C. —  lfonncA.)j 
II   * 
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Art.  XVI.     Obituary, 

Died  at  his  son*8  house,  the  Craven  Arms  Hotel,  Coventry,  in  January 
last,  Mr.  John  Whitlock,  aged  87  years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gardener  at  Chiswick,  remained' at  that  place 
and  Chattesworth  for  several  years,  and  was  afterwards  many  years  nead 
sardener  to  Lord  Kilmorey.  He  was  well  known  in  Huntingdonshire  and 
Lincoln ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  until  he  retired  to  live  with  his 
son  at  Coventry,  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Barley,  nurseryman^ 
Chelsea.  His  extensive  memory  and  professional  abilities  as  a  gardener 
were  seldom  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled.  (J.  OUver^  Combe  Garden^ 
May  2,  1827.) 

In  May,  by  a  fiill  from  his  chaise,  Mr.  Bannerman,  of  the  Walton  Nur- 
sery near  Liverpool ;  much  esteemed  and  respected,  as  a  man  and  as  a, 
tradesman. 


Notices. 

Some  communications  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  others  relative  to  breeding 
of  Cattle,  working  the  Ox,  ^c,  we  consider  as  too  agricultural  for  our 
Miscellany,  and  have,  therefore,  sent  them  to  Flemings  British  Farmer^s 
Magazine,  A  principal  object  in  some  of  these  letters  seems  to  be,  to 
ascertain  our  particular  opmion  on  the  subjects  treated  of;  and,  in  case 
this  should  be  any  gratification  to  their  writers,  we  shall  shortly  state;, 
that,  as  to  the  Corn  Laws,  we  consider  the  question,  in  the  abstract, 
as  simply  a  trial  of  strength  between  land  and  labour  —  between  those 
who  live  on  rent,  and  those  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  or 
their  heads;  and,  therefore,  looking  upon  the  farmer  as  a  wholesale 
labourer,  we  consider  it  as  much  for  his  interest  that  the  Com  Laws 
should  be  repealed,  as  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  the  artisan,  or. 
the  man  of  all  work.  On  breeding  we  have  already  given  our  opinion 
(p.  456.);  and  with  respect  to  the  advantage  of  working  oxen,  it  may  be 
deduced  from  the  history  of  the  practice  in  all  countries, — that  it  only 
answers  where  the  price  of  every  description  of  labour  is  low. 

On  the  subject  of  accenting  the  scientific  names  of  plants,  and  adding  their. 
English  names,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  p.  447. 

A  Kalendarial  Index  to  this  and  the  first  volume  will  be  found  after  the 
General  Index.  In  future,  a  kalendarial  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
each  Number  will  be  given  on  the  cover,  and  a  General  Kalendarial  Index 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  We  cannot,  with  some  correspondents,  see  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  our  readers,  to  give  a  perpetual  gardener's 
kalendar,  in  the  permanent  pages  of  the  work.  We  are  sdmost  inclined  to 
think  it  mi^ht  do  harm,  by  lessening  the  vigilance  and  self-dependence,  if 
the  expressipn  may  be  used,  of  practical  men.  No  good  gardener  will  ever 
be  a  slave  to  his  kalendar;  for  which  reason  Mr.  M*Phail  published  what 
he  with  great  propriety  called  a  remembrancer ;  and  a  duodecimo  2s.  work, 
under  the  title  of  7%e  Gardener's  Remembrancer,  by  Abercrombie,  may  be 
considered  as  the  ultimatum  in  this  kind  of  writing,  and  quite  kalendar 
enough  for  the  best  or  the  worst  of  gardeners  or  amateurs. 

Part  IV.  Advertisements,  &c.  will  in  future  be  discontinued,  and,  in- 
stead thereof,  an  additional  sheet  devoted  to  Advertisements,  which  ma^ 
or  may  not  be  bound  up  with  the  work,  at  the  option  of  subscribers.  This 
arrangement  will  be  for  the  obvious  advantagie  of  our  readers,  and  the 'more 
early  gratification  of  our  correspondents. 
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hh  garden  it  Burr  HUl,  Sumj,  bi  Vi.  Dl 

Cian«i,<eiT. 
Cal^MUm,  iDBDil  edict  br  U 

llw  Nfltbcrlmdi  i€ipcetlDg, , 

,  mti,  wniDi,  Ac,  ctltkii 

BuiiaA  ndpi  (br  diMnrinii,  we. 

CubHtaw  ILoTl^i,  ber  luteal 

Cldui  of  LebiDOa,  UKOunl  M  tbe  | 
tome  It  Kopeioun  Houm,  bj  Mr, 
CM.Ra,41B;  It  Hoorf^  In 

iltlnUaD  oC  u  pncUiid  In 


ilunlLBlbiBiiw,  China^  tB  Uh  (Ud«  flf  tb* 
OMlciilninl  tedcn,  iccouni  i^  Di*  cuM. 
nOoB  ot  bi  Mi.  OmiU  Huok^  F.L.B..  191. 

;buicblU,  Jima  Mom,  Em.,  luinaD,  udJidui 


Clen,  Joisph,  ind  John  'WlmtwIcT,  Ihtlr  ic 
conol  of  (he  diBknnt  flmni-ihowi  held  in 
IdDciitiiiE,  Ch  '■-     "   ■  "'  

ntienit'li. 


BnrviD^  In  pot^  by  Hr.  Hibiit  Reiu,  ju 
CUne,  Hi.,  the  ceMmted  nirseoa,  bli  oUdImi 

00  Uw  ue  of  hK  io  ifHcultiin,  3.  G. 
□oHn'i  Agtlwiiiuil  EAuaaiu  II  Gem,  Mtkn 

otaa 

(Wiibd  ud  hH,  kcoudI  (^lotHiuatawnli 

wltta.br  Alft»],M& 
Co]  Bit,  eibloftloa  <f ,  In  i  bot-houibWG:  itt 

in^ina  oi  nsMifUn.  35& 
Col  Baakeuid  ni  muubctoiT  nvr  WmMn 
*   Oirdm,  Bdlnbunh-  notice  mpectlnB,  3GS, 
CAkui  c&cU,  tbe  (Whined  inHct,  449. 
Uotgen,  Dt  mealr  bug,  on  p^u  ■>  poti 

Cold,  cKlrone  degreat  of,  durEng  night,  ta  ISSB, 

Cole,  Id  ArgTletblra,  gudent 
CoUoctlon  rj  Boiitt'i  tlowci 
(adKnJuQ,  UG. 

CaOjai,  W.  &q.,IllIgCai,aD.UL.iamui>u^ 

Ac,  IGO ;  Ten  Minutet'  Adrla  to  my  Nelgb. 
boun  OQ  the  Uw  wid  AbuH  of  dill  u  i 

ColTlU'i  "  Cuilooue  at  Plinti,"  leriewed,  4G^ 

ConteivitoTr  it  tbe  Onnge,  dHcil|iC1on  of,  by 
Maui.  Jonei  ud  Chuk,  170. 


CemlRum  of  Eunn, 

nrle&sof.MS 
~         '  m  btmlUi,  In  tl 
bMo>Tor,446. 

jt  OUonu,  Ac.,  KCRli  do  h,  7a. 

CbeUu  ipple^owdn.  for  tbs  dHtnifttim 

A^bli  luigeii,  iti  HigiedleatL 


r,  Buindim  Tiiie^, 

in.Mt  SUOMIT.  wk 


p,dei^bed,4S; 


ChlDeie  KinaT,  pluti,  ud  tr""— '-r  obMn^ 
■tioH  on,  by  1£|Ub,  laiT 

IHH  ind  Indlin,  Ac,  by  JoKpb  SiUiw,  Eiq. 


CeoDK  Hi.  JowA7c.KH.S.,  ob  tb*  cuItlntlaB 
o/^dJcfahiBK,  UDj  hb  nuHUoiH  An  u 
ImnRnauait  In  tbi  OudoicnHigiilao,  IMk 

>tbeReT.BIikdT,A.M.,ptHilOrfndns 

Wna  In  boidm,  undo'  ^iM.  01. 

Com  Liwi,  npluim  sn,  tta. 

Silid,  ItLlin,  137. 

Corfpbi  umbnculUkn,  TiUipot  tree,  9S. 

^^ — • —  EiAnomj,  478. 


CrtUdm,  Httmnetln,  In  Hr,  Gnn,  US: 
ACamaatBmia.iXi  lb.  J,  OUm.'WT: 


Fbudir,  (dMrne  dT  ■  HDHBa  of,  1^  nioiui 

BUUft  bo.  CH.M.1JL.  U. 
CHton  tiMUUNLiu  BHlkd  aulUkL  (II. 
Crm,  lb.,  oTKtB^nnD^  Umod*  of  modal. 


jtn  ud  viekiiUi  If  r.  Hirthoni'i  llued 
^.  .J,  dcBribadiiiid  Ikund,  tSO. 
sainbB,  Ht  of  inuDdiig  ib>  (nwtli  of,  br 
niomia  WUkliH,  ladBfriliiil-SSe;  t  [nili. 
^AU,  931  i  cuMntlon  if,  U  TticnAi  Ou. 
dw,    IfaWngiiiiiiMMB^    bf   Mr.    raanu 


IMof  ttKwBfundbil 


^    -  ■  I     bed,  unbto,   vusT  br  ^wmu 

ObIiUIii  tbTWndii  or  elulkili^td  nurd,  9L 
CoUuiy  vfgculHeLOD  Um  bat  nude  oTiroBing 
nch  H  in  nUM  uuuuUt  i^om  md,  bj  Ur. 

CuUun  of  NoRh  AmtHcta  FUnli,  Indudliig 
Poni,  br  Hi.  Mm  Ooldic,  129. 

Ctinlt'i   BouiilBl  Uigulne.  R>r    Dcumber 
1K6,  mlmd,  TS  j  for  JinuuT  and  FetamuT 

—  ObKniOoai  on  Brillih  Oniwi,  (ad. 


godHbein  ibowi  beMIn  Luncmb 
ftc.  for  IH&nrkwed,  T& 
DeUmam'ii,  Tnlle  pmtiqiK  de  1 


- .,     u  fidde  du  Ftra^a',  7S- 

UMCT.  dMcrinCon  c£  br  AichlbiU 
— .>,  aa-RS^^TuoUM  M'ont,  I?  Mr 
Rodjm^ls. 


Didfiii  for    Airicidtnnl  BuUdlogL  Ac,  by 


'IVa 


^?*^. 


, r,  F.H.9,on  ■  mMbod  <rf 

tf  mpiinnu  Id  ibigle  lowi,  9)1 

Uani  of  a»  cludfTutlDn  at  frulti,  MS. 

'■   "  -    "     a  6a  Pferdeiuclil,  Ac., 

DirKCf^reaf  Fna«,  A  ALRnbigidieaiebv,  li. 

IMHFtTtinir  Ipath.  rQiurkl  on,  £SJ^ 

a  Aricals  it  RoTlUe,  no- 


iictBi,rj 


tBi. 


Cfn^daa  dictflan,  duaibed  bo^ 
Vcnga,  Dolkn  of  hi*  gjifdept, 


sisSTiirts. 


EJaniii'i  Botuleal  Raltter,  for  Dnn^w, 
18i6,  inUinil,  K  i  for  JiuwuT  Md  Fobturr, 
lSn,90S,a)Gi  ft>Bfuohi^AncU,S34ifor 

May,  «0  i(^d«Mtai4^U- 

Enlfntfoa,  ar 


bythrlna  CriKa  lilU,  Siltla  qiUndeii.  ud 
FlielHM  RiclUi,lilnU  Ax  cultlTUiiii,  br  Hr, 
lMenT5id,lG. 

Cretliun  Flower  ud  FniH  Siidatj,  iiD>i«  of  ita 
Exotic  Oardener,  b;  J?Oalilii«,  nottad,  "!&. 


Fittea  dl  Campuiia,  notice  of,  !ia 

Foatbn  Ojtm,  B(lp>  penniu,  airiMn  pbeno- 

Fetktiben,  M.,  Iili  ertablldimeal  it  HoArfl, 
yiHltdVj  Mat  Huibt,  E^,F.A.&,I.S., 
H.8.,  0.4,to>MT. 

FeltoD,  T.,  En,  gotm  of,  4Sa 

FelunLana,  WO. 

Fenu,  hardy  nieclea,  lilt  of,  by  Hr.  Oolifie,  IM, 

FIttd  OOFS  ■cbeme  for  a  lucooilin  ot  IS. 

■^ — -  wdtJl,  tatiie  ot,  for  etay  uootii  Id  Ibe 

Figi,  accoubl  of  a  BKtbod  of  fordus,  bi  Jeartb 

Miiat,  f^  F.RS,,  IM. 
FIfl  tree  toi  fwtL  oa  the  pnfiafatiai  aad  early 

ftuitfubiaii  or,  br  Hi.  Jobn  BomnnlalB,  3& 
Flllciun  RaridtiiEii,  of  Dr,  Hooker  aDd  Dr. 


FioB^,  a  celebnted  cultliatoi  ofonnge  tret* 
PlanU,  tir.  Wlillam,  on  Ilie  plan  of  cloilng  tbs 

night,  te,  ISi. 
noung'i  Diitlili  Farmer^  "•g-*'"*  for  No. 
nmber,  IffiS,  (niewed,  IS:  for  Febcuair, 

1827,  or?  I  iadtmie^Xt. 


H.M.i   ft 


id  impTovemenl  of  Cine- 

DuT,  Ur.  Chrtnle,  CURS.,  on  tbe  culQTation 

of  ^gei  In  a  ^ued  pit,  Ifll. 
DuucUKa,  Ur.,  a  joung  ganbner  at  Kew,  ot 


ittfKting  tit  (aidcDiiv 
..—   - Jlural  SoeiEty  at  Whitfr 

CatUge,  (iiifHTHisf),  3S3. 
Lottery,  iiign«ti0Dafor,4T4. 
MeeUngi  alWomtter  Id  fbnur  Umo^ 
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Flower  Book  of  189&  leviewed,  7S. 

Flowen,  art  of  cutung,  lo  as  not  to  injure  the 
plantt,481 

,  cut,  how  to  prewrve,  378. 
■,  double,  obiervatlona  upon  the  natund 
lawi  which  goirem  the  production  of,  arising 
out  of  a  remarkable  caae  of  pretramaturai 
ibnnation  in  the  flowen  of  an  Amaxf  Hie,  by 
John  Undley,  En.  F.La,  191. 

Flower  Ifarket  of  nria,  notice  of,  fiSi. 

Flower  Show,  Amateur,  of  Lancaster,  47S. 

Flower  Shows,  held  in  Lancashire,  Cheshbe, 
Yorkshire,  &c.  in  1886,  account  of,  by  John 
Whistanley  and  Joseph  Cl^g,  reviewed,  73. 
,  sunestions  for  reporting,  474. 

Floy,  Mr.  H,  C.M.H.S.,  American  fhiits  sent 
\3j  him  to  the  Hort  Soc  of  London,  415. 

Fontainddeau,  pine  and  cedar  trees  grafted  in, 
by  M.  Larminat,  63. 

Forcing-Gardens  at  Potsdam,  85. 

Forest  TVees,  a  MeauAr.  &c.  on  the  planting  and 
rearing  of,  by  Wm.  withers,  Jun.,  Esq.,  re- 
viewed, 75 ;  details  of  four  experiments  on 
thtir  culture,  75. 

Forrest,  Mr.  I.,  C.MH.S.,  on  the  culture  of  the 
Musmtwm  in  hot-house  sheds,  406. 

Forster's  Perpetual  Kalendar,  Uutnertited),  384. 

France,  climate  and  products  of,  compared  with 
those  of  England,  22S. 

Fnser,   Mr.  James,  on  the  present   state  of 

Srdening  in  Ireland,  with  hints  for  its  fliture 
provement,  continued  firom  Vol.  I.  p.  265, 

147. 
FVench  Gardening  Instruments,  notice  of  places 

where  they  may  be  purchased,  66k 
Fromont  Nursery  Establishment,  notice  of,  59. 

S1& 
FrosL  John.  Esq.,  F.  AS.,  LuSl,  KS.,  Ac.  &c., 

notice  of  his  introductory  lecture  on  botany, 

915. 
Fruits   and  Seeds,    remarks   on  the  general 

principles  of  choosingand preserving,  317. 
Fruits,  cultivated  in  JBurope  in  the  order  of 

their  affinities,  909. 
^^— •  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  HorticuU 

tural  Society,  catalogue  of.  reviewed,  206. 

,         list  of  those  figured  in  Vol.  II.  of  the 

Gardener's  Magazine,  viii. 
■  II    -i,  newly  raised,  observations  on  thtir  qua. 

lities  exemplified  in  plums,  by  T.  A.  Knight, 

Esq.,  F.&&,  and  P.H.a,  4S8. 

^  notice  of  new  or  remarkable  varieties, 

&c.,904. 

^  on  thdr  classification,  by  Counsellor 

Bun3khardt,444. 

,  principles  of  raisins  new  sorts  firom  seeds, 

laid  down  by  M  Van  Blons,  68. 
Fruit-trees,  notice  of  a  wild  speculation  for  per- 
petuating good  sorts  firom  seed,  357. 

,  on  the  good  effbcts  of  protecting  the 

stems,  by  'William  Howe,  Esq.,  275. 

-,  on  the  importance  of  adopting  and 


Eursuing  a  proper  plan  for  pruning  and  train- 
9g,  by  Mr.  Alfred  KendaU,  140. 

recipe  for  washing  the  branches  of 


to  destroy  insects,  430. 
FAchsto  c6nica,  450. 
Ffichsia  gr&cilis,  Erythrina  Crista  giUi,  and 

;aUvia  qil£ndens,  hints  for  cultivating,  by 

Mr.  Robert  Reid,  1& 
Fttchsios,  on  the  cultivation  of,  \n  Mr.  James 

Smith.  406. 
Gaoon-Dufour's,  Manuel  oomplet  de  la  Mat- 

trease  de  Maison,  18. 
Gal&rd  ja  bicdor,  if  sd^pias  tuber6sa,  and  (End- 
then  emjpitAuL,  query  by  a  constant  reader, 

854. 
QtD/t  Anleltung  Air  der  Landmann,&c.,  no- 

ticffff.  81. 
Oardnla moMiOfldfui,  flruitproduced by,  in  the 

garden  oTllf.  Boursault,  823. 
Gardeners  and  their  Employers 

duties  of,  by  G.  P.  R.,Sg& 


on  the  relative 


Gardenen'  Apprentices  and  Journeymen,  on 
the  treatment  which  they  receive  from  master 
gardeners,  by  a  nobleman's  ipudener,  866L 

Gardener's  House,  excellent  one  at  Worksop 
Manor  House,  and  at  Syon,  106. 

Gardeners,  on  ue  remuneration  of,  including 
some  remarks  on  their  education  and  emi. 
gration,by  W.RG.,87. 

Gardeners  out  of  plac&  on  the  treatment  of  by 
nursCTymen,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of 
Sensitivus,  by  a  nurKryman,  8SB. 

,  on  the  treatment  which 
they  generally  reodve  fix>m  the  nurserymen, 
&c,  by  Sensitivus  of  Yorkshire,  36. 

Gardening  Amateurs  of  Paris,  notices  of  some, 
59. 

Gardening  and  Agricultural  works  by  Messn. 
Longman,  Rees,  and  Ca,  {advertiseaL  283. 

Gardoiing  and  Botany  of  Spain,  by  Ftofessor 
LaGa8ca,39a 

Gardening  improvements  in  France,  83. 

Gardening  in  Ireland,  on  the  present  state  of, 
with  hints  for  its  ftiture  improvement  Con- 
tinued firom  Vol.  I.  p.  265,  by  Mr.  James  Fraser, 
147.  .  - 

Garden,  ancient  painting  of,  described,  481. 

Garden  and  Park  of  Yelagen  Island  in  the 
Neva,  387. 

Gatden  Antiquities,  481. 

Garden  Basket  for  nailing  trees,  notice  of,  66. 

Garden  in  ruins,  notice  of,  by  Mr.  Cameron,  32. 

Garden  Library,  catalogue  of  books  for,  106; 
elementary  books,  114;  professional  books, 
118;  professional  periodicals,  118. 

Garden  Libraries  established,  243 ;  at  Clapton, 
244;  Welbeck,  245;  Walton,  246 ;  NorUiwick 
Park,  247.  373 ;  Shobden  Court,  373;  Foxteth 
Park,  373;  Mistley  HaU,373;  hints  for  tiieir 
formation  and  support,  977. 

>,   presents  of  books  to,  247. 


249 ;  suitable  books  for  the  second  class,  247 ; 
for  the  third  or  lowest  class,  247. 

Gardei^f  the  Marble  Palace  at  Potsdam,  85; 
of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society,  Berlin, 
by  I.  Taylor,  84. 

Gardens  of  the  SSoological  Society  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  358L 

Gardens,  remarks  on  laying  out,  254. 

Gardens  and  Paries,  clans  of,  list  of  those  ^ven 
in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Gardener's  Magasinc,  viiL 

Gardens,  Botanical,  see  Botanic  Gardens. 

>,  Imperial  of  Tkarsco  Celo  and  Taurida, 


some  account  of,  385. 

•,  notices  of  those  of  Dunolie,  Auchna- 


calich,  Auchadanach,  Tobermory,  Cole,  Ben 

Nevis,  32. 
Gardens  of  cottagers,  on  improving,  by  Mr. 

William  Wilson,  871. 
Gardens,  small,  lajring  out  and  planting,  25SL 
,  system  of  cropping,  query  reqwcting, 

MX±m 

Garden  walls,  blocks  of  stone  for  building  into. 

481. 

^  composition  for  blacking,  481. 
Garden  wall,  description  of  an  improved,  by 

J.  A.B.,  Esq.,  7. 
Garden  walls,  on  blacking,  by  Vi.  C.  Harrism, 

F.H.S.,  481. 
Gauoi's  early  cucumber,  (advertised),  125. 
6aulth£rla  Skdllon,  and  other  rare  plants  in  the 

Botank:  Garden  of  Glasgow,  102. 
Geel's  Sertum  Botanicum,  notice  o^  544. 
Geological  and  historical  observations  on  the 

eastern  vallies  of  Norfolk,  by  J.  W.  Robbards, 

Jun.,  reviewed,  21 L 
Geiani&ceae,  for  December  jl88&  review  of,  72 ; 

January  and  Februanr,  1887, 206 ;  for  March 

and  April,  335 ;  for  May  and  Jun^  452. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Jas.,  on^the  culture  i^  Brugm4ns<a 

arb6rea,  145. 
Gilbert's,  Thut^  desPrairies  Artificidles,  Ac.,  77. 
Ginger,  on  the  cultivation  of,  in  a  -glaaed  pit, 

by  Mr.  Christie  Duff,  C.  M  H.a ,  191. 


GlaMoD,  Mr.  0«am,  ky  inpnttd  mel 

fnwtng  celery,  16T. 
O^ctiHi  dnterit,   now  WWMo  Conin 


OrAftlng  of 

CalnrL  of  Boaen,  IK 
OnnidllbJrndtor,  lipentd  Ina  coBunoa  I 

Onaite  lOdi,  trnpHmn^  In  Uutlng,  V 
Snpe,  bluk  Damucut,  mode  of  (tttia 

— — — .Uuk  nMn,  deeaiEtini  at  Ac 
Hr.tMuCMibker.F.a&TlTr 

OM|»iDdpeKii&  Mt.  HurtborB'i  Mni 
ax,  dncribed  iiiildgi^,  iBT. 

Onm  etoBnitgn on m diMW HwMcb 


W  Mr.  Dmlel  JuM,  F.HA,  ISO. 
O^iaonuiEiHnnllliiDuSHii,  lOij  hi 
IB  tba  epa  £i,  HE.  KM;  riptniiK  la  the 


Mr.,  ofBair  Pari!,  our  Li 


BMaAttoT 
-  *1i.,  Df  Bear  Par£^  nur  Lincaitt 

n  grower  df  only  pftatcn  4T. 

"-   "-   "'.a, noUeerf bii lU 


Onmn,  Mr.  a.',  F.&a.,  daniptim  of  a 
OnBin^jfloriB;. ai™  («,(»««*, ise. 
flunnentiu^  Howe,  lUjcr  Minrtan, 

Hal«i«i  tecr^urB,  recommended,  U. 
HuqitoD,  neu  DTogbeda,  louia  acmw 

Hardjag*!  Agricultiual  Utantr,   (adgert 

HanJInt,    Mr.  John,  ■grioultunl  booki 

St.  Juoei'i  Street,  llfi!  loil  death  of.  SgL 
HanteE,  Mr.C,  F.K.3.,  on  UudiuB 

wtllM,  43L  1  DO  obtalnlat  a  eecood^cr 
Harriui,  Mr.  JoKph,  oa  the  iptdluliio  i 
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HorticultMnl  floeiety,  London,  remai^  on  fhe 
mode  of  appliaition  for  graila,  cuttings,  &a, 
106 ;  on  flieu  dedgnation  of  gardenen  m  ku 
bottnn,I06. 

^■"■■'■-  ""^""^  ^  notiooi  of  ooRu 

nnroicationt  to,  not  puUidieid  In  thdr  l^nuis. 
■ctioni,469L 

i  notioei  on  thdr 


gMden,  lOSL 


-,remariE8ontbdr 
gaiden  at  Cbiawick,  440 ;  rareplants  added  to, 
from  Cfflumbia,  449;  rules  and  rnulationt 
leipectingtbe  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  442 ; 
rules  as  to  the  privileges  of  subscribers  to  the 
'niden,  443;  list  of  garden  committee,  443; 
list  of  garden  reports  published,  443. 

report  of   the 


garden  committee  on  the  progress  of  the  gar- 
den, reviewed,  441. 

^  lemarlcs  on  their 


gaiden  regulations,  106. 

i  suggestion  as  to 
the  form  in  which  their  Transactions  should 
be  published,  3G0l 


^  IVansactions  cf, 
lemarksonthePrefiu^eto  YoLVI. ;  compari- 
son  of,  with  the  Gaidenei*s  Maguine,  .438 ; 
review  of  Vol  VI.,  Farts  IV.  andV.,  332.  414. 

Horticultural  Society's  garden,  catalogue  of  the 
fruits  cultivated  in,  reviewed,  906. 

,  plan  for  tiie  re- 
formation of,  S59l 

I  ,  remarks  on,  by 

A  Nurseryman,  469. 

Horticultural  Society,  Bfontrose,  origin  and  ob^ 
Jects,99. 

,  Newcastie-upon-l^e, 
»ee  Horticultural  uid  Botanical  Society  of 
Durham,  Northumberland,  &c,  2Si9. 

^  North  British  Pkofos. 


donal,46SL 


-,  Perth,  466. 
,  Preston,  meetings  for 
April  and  May,  18S7,  473. 

-,  Prussian,  meeting,  Jose 


1, 1883, 416 ;  of  June,  £3, 1823, 447. 

Transactions 


of,  reviewed,  444 ;  prises  proposed  for  the  year 
189^447. 

-^  Ross,  91 ;  meeting  for 


Bfay,  1827, 472. 


m,  Yorkshire,  meeting  for 


May,  1826, 471. 
Hortunilture  and  botany  of  Fhince  and  Eoifland 

compared,  by  Mr.  Arnott,  353. 
Horticulture  in  France,  some  account  of,  by  Le 

Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin,  282L 
Horticulturists,  Chinese,  Unt  respecting.  tiS. 
Horticulturists  cottage,  (advertiied),  SSx, 

*  Hortulanus,  on  the  garden  regulations  of  the 

Horticultural  Socie^,  105.  , 

Hortulanus's  observations  on  Mr.  Anderson's 
experiments  with  peaches  and  apricots  budded 
on  almond  stocks,  168. 

Hortus  Berlinensis,  notice  respecting,  85. 

Hortus  Britannicus  Americanus,  uetches  to- 
wards a,  by  "W.  J.,  BID.,  TItfosd,  noticed, 
75. 

HortusBritannlcus.  ftc,  byRobert  Sweet,  F.J18. 
ftc,  reviewed,  907. 

•  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis,  by  Mr.  Otoige 

Sinclair.  F.L.S,  H.Si,  ftc.  reviewed,  67. 
Hortus  l»ocus,  by  Prof.  La  Oasca,  account  of, 

930. 
Hot-houses,  curvilinear  metallic,  by  Mesm. 

Jones  and  Clark,  (iMftvrKsed).  SSSL 

-t  in  renrd  to  humimty,  801. 


900. 


-k  curvilinear,  on  the  management  o^ 


—  in  Syon  Gardens,  107. 
»  iron,  for  the  culture  of  the  pine 

a  pie,  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of,  by  Mr. 
eiander  Gordon,  291 ;  unfiivouraUe  opi- 
nion of,  by  Mr.  Macmurtrie,  942. 


Hot-houses,  model  of  a  easl-ino  phrte  for  the 

steaming  of,  352. 
■,  on  the  plan  of  closing  the  smoke 


flues  of,  that  are  heated  onlv  in  the  daytime, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  warm  tern- 
perature  during  the  night,  Ac.,  by  Mr.  yfH. 
Uiun  FlaveU,  154^ 

— ,  plan  for  the  absorption  of  heat  in. 


,-235. 

House,  bad  arrangement  of,  with  refoienoe  to 
the  approaches  and  walks,  exemplified,  366. 

,  ntuation  for.  importance  of  natural  fea- 
tures illustrated,  368. 

Hyacinths,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
CampbeU,  411. 

',  to  improve  the  size  and  health  of. 


;  strong  and  beautiflil,  grown  at  Drum,  in 

Scotland,  464^ 
Hybrid  currants,  query  respecting,  190. 
Hydr&ngea  hoitensis,  experiment  on  changii^ 

the  colour  of  the  flower,  by  W.  R.  Y.,  ¥)Si 
Hyoacfamut,  its  poisonous  qualities,  454. 
Jardinier  Agronome,  notice  oL  215. 
Illustrations  cH  onuthcdogy,  (adoerlUed),  196. 

128. 
Implements,  list  of  those  figured  in  Vol.  II.  ci 

the  Gardener's  Magaxine,  viii. 
Improvements,  hints  for,  4B0. 
Insects,  Uack,  on  chenv  trees,  to  destrcn^  121. 
,  proposed  plan  for  destroying,  isi.    See 

A'phis  lanigera. 
Instruments,  list  of  those  figured  in  Vol  II.  of 

the  Gardener's  Magazine,  viii. 
Joanneum  de  Grata,  15th  rnmrt,  notice  o^  79. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Cuthbert  William,  essay  on  tiie 

uses  of  salt,  ftc^^  reviewed,  339;  letter  on  the 

samersubject,  339. 

,  Mr.  G.  W.,  on  salt  as  a  manure,  1. 
Jones  and  Clark,  Messrs.  description  of  the 

conservatory  at  the  Grange,  170. 
Irish  Farmer's  Journal,  notice  of  its  discon- 
tinuance, 240. 
Irish  ftine,  broom,  and  yew,  941 ;  where  to  be 

purchased,  356. 
Iron  hot-houses,  Mr.  Macmurtrie's  opinion  on, 

948. 

,  on  thmr  merits  and  demerits. 


by  Mr.  A.  Gordon,  291. 
Iskuid  of  Peacocks,  at  Potsdam,  85. 
Itinerating,  juvenile,  and  village  libraries,  976; 

of  East  Lothian^6 ;  of  Mid  Lothian,  376. 
Judd,  Mr.  Daniel,  F.H.S.,  observations  on  a  dis- 

ease  to  which  grapes  are  liaUe,  and  on  the 

means  of  preventing  it,  190. 
Kalendar,  aardaia's,  remarks  oilJ^S. 
Kalendarial  index,  remarks  on,  488.  502. 
Keen's  fruit  garden.  Isleworth,  notice  of,  366. 
Kendidl,  Mr.  Alfred,  his  method  of  destroying 

the  red  spider,  38. 

»   on  the   importance  of 

adopting  and  pursuing  a   proper  plan  for 

pruning  and  training  friut  trees,  140. 
Kaidngton  Nursery,  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Gray, 

notice  of,  369. 
Kew  Gardens,  hints  for  establishing  a  library 

there,  248 ;  remarks  on,  313L 
King's  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  remarks  on  the 

policy  pursued  in  the  management  of,  by  J.  F. 

Burnara,  Esq.,  313. 
Rirschewaaser,  an  imitation  of,  in  Scotiand, 

sa 

Knight,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  F.R.&,  LSl,  Pres.  Ha, 
ftc,  on  some  new  seedling  pears,  419. 

,  on  the  Utter-sweet  apple. 


439. 


— — ,  on  tiie  cultttre  of  straw- 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Ama^ 


berries,  184; 
rifllis  Sami^nsis.  or  Guernsey  lily,  185;  on 
the  transplantation  of  plants  with  spindle- 
sh^)ed  roots,  199. 

•,  on  the  qualities  of  newly 


raised  fruits,  exemidified  in  plums,  428. 
Labourers*  institutions,  373. 
Ltbumnm  seeds,  poisonous  to  cows,  235. 
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£aet6ca,  the  tettuee^  iti  poisonouf  and  medical 

quaUtiet,l6& 
Le  Oaice,  PvofiDnor,  Hortiu  Siocui  bj,  de. 

•oribed  and  recommended,  fiSO;  on  the  gar. 

deniog  and  boUnv  of  Spain,  39a. 
Jjoap,  for  keeirfng  the  frost  out  of  small  green- 

l)ouses,123L 
Landscapes,  list  of  those  engraved  in  Vol  II. 

of  the  Gardener's  Magasine,  TiiL 
Lind  steward,  advertisement  for  a  situation,  196. 
Larminat,  his  ezperioice  in  grafting  the  pine 

Latham.  Mr.  John,  his  mode  of  training  and 

fiutening  the  shoots  of  vines  on  the  roofii  of 

cottages,  4S. 
Lathrop's  Farmer's  Library,  &&,  S44. 
Latour,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  villa  at  Craven  mil, 

S69L 
Zaurustinus,  notice  of  one  grafted  on  the  way- 

fiuing  tree,  60. 
Laying  out  and  plantingsniall  gardens,  253. 
Le  Bon  Jaxdinier  for  1806,  by  A.  Pcdteau  and 

Vilraorin,  reviewed,  58. 
Leek,  proliferous,  486. 
Lemna,  or  duck's  meat,  in  flower  in  Scotland, 

101. 
Lemon,  M.,  a  noted  geranium  grower  at  Paris, 

59. 
Lemon  tree,  some  account  of  a  remarlcable  one 

in  the  garden  of  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  at  Luscombe, 

Devonshire,  by  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  29. 
Iie6ntodon  taraxacum,  its  medical  qualities,  SS7. 
Lepinois,  Petit  Cours  d' Agriculture,  &c.,  77. 
JLettuce,  cabbage,  the  Perpignan  and  Montre, 

447. 

,  union  cabbage,  436;    Mack-seeded 

Gotte,  4S6 ;  ice,  of  the  United  States,  496. 
-,  sorts  of,  for  small  salad,  or  to  Iw  used 


as  spinach,  4S7. 

-,  subrtitute  for,  in  PicrSdium  vulg&re. 


487. 

Libraries,  gantoi,  $ee  Garden  Labraries. 
' '    ",  ▼iUage;  »ee  Village  Labraries. 
Lichterveide's  Btehe,  ou  la  mine  d'or  de  la 

Flandre  Orientale,  941 
Lime-kilns,  SS9;  Booker's,  400:    Menteath's, 

atClosebum,  400;  Heathom's,  402;  York. 

shire,  403. 

,  conqtarative  remaiks  on,  by  J.  C. 

Stuart  Menteath,  Esq.  399. 
Llndcgaard's  culture  ox  the  vine  in  Denmark, 

Llndley,  John,  Esq.,  F.L8.,  Assist  Sec.  Hort 
Soc,  observations  upon  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  production  of  double  flowers, 
arising  out  of  a  remarkable  case  of  preter. 
natural  formation  in  the  flowers  of  an  ama. 
r^llis,19L 

,  on  Persian  melons,  433. 
■  ,  on  the  eflbct  of  fkost  on 

planto  hi  the  garden  of  the  H.  S.,  &&,  451. 

report  upon  the  new  or 


rare  plants  which  nave  flowered  in  the  garden 

of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chlswick  from 

Mareh,  18S4,  to  March,  1825, 18& 
Linnean  Botanic  Garden,  Flushing,  near  New 

York,  account  o^  90. 
Linnean  Society  of  London,  general  report  on, 

470;  Transactions  of.  Vol  aV.,  Part  L.  re. 

viewed,88S. 
Linnean  Sodety  of  Paris,  84. 
liquid  nuuiure,  on  the  importance  of,  by  Mr. 

John  Robinson,  F.II.&,  18. 
Lochnile  gardens.  SS. 
Loddiges*   Botanical   Cabinet,  for  December, 

1826,  reviewed,  72 ;  for  January  and  Febru. 

ary,  18S7, 206 :  for  March  and  April,  834, 335 ; 

for  May  and  June,  451.    .  .  , 
Loddiges,  Messra,  of  Hackney,  origin  and  date 

of  their  nursery,  386. 
Xodoioea,  (A  name  of  Commerson's,  supposed 

to  be  in  memory  of  Laodice,  a  Troian  lady, 

who  flrst  was  maide  happy  by  Acamas ;  after. 

wards  married  Helicaon,  son  of  Antenor; 


next, Telepbus.  king  of  Mysia;  and  finally 

threw  hoaelf  down  from  the  top  of  a  tower, 

and  was  kiDed,  when  Troy  was  sacked  by  the 

Gredcs.    Commerson  named  various  plants 

after  remarkable  females ;  among  others,  the 

Hort^nsto.  after  bis  own  mistress,  who,  in  the 
.    disguise  or  a  sailor,  saved  his  life.)  the  double 
'    cocoa  nut,  its  description  and  uses,  448. 
I.6lium  temul^ntum,  its  poisonous  qualities,  and 

supposed  mixture  with  malt,  211. 
Lombards,  Manuel  des  propnfitahres  d'aboilles, 

&c.,78. 
Loquat,  Eriob6trya  Jap6nica,  treatment  of,  2S4. 
Lot's  wifob  explanation  of  the  all^ory  reqwct. 

ing,  bv  Agronome.  905. 
Loudonii  Encyclopfidiedes  Gartoiwesens,  79. 

Landwirthschaft,  79. 

Lowe,  Mr.  Hugh,  his  description  of  a  propa. 

gation  shelf  in  the  Clapton  nursery,  with  the 

mode  of  using  it,  ftc.,  25. 
Lyne  Grov&  near  Chertsey,  Surrey,  notice  re. 

specting,  966. 
Machines,  list  of  those  figured  in  VoL  I L  of  the 

Gardener's  Magazine,  viii. 
Macldira  aurantiaca,  criticisms  on  the  conduct. 

or's  remarks  on,  ^B6. 

,male  plant  of,  at  New 

York,S5a 
MacMurtrie,  Mr.,  C.M.H.S.,  on  a  pit  and  stoves 

heated  by  fire  and  steam  Jointiv,  419. 
Madras  school,  suitableness  of,  for  country  vil. 

lages,25. 
Magn6Ua  grandifi6ra,  mode  of  preserving  from 

the  frosLin  Mr.  Boursault's  garden,  63. 
Magn6UayuAm  (conjqpicua  Salisb.),  notice  of  its 

introduction,  ^;  superb  specimen  in   the 

Kensington  Nursery   figured  and  described, 

37a 
Mabi,  Bfr.,  observations  on  Chinese  scenery, 

plants,  and  gardening,  .135 ;  note  on  winter 

pruning  the  vine,  413. 
Malmaison,  gardens  of,  223. 
Manger's  system  of  classing  fruits,  445. 
Mango,  account  of  two  varieties  ripened  in  the 

garden  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  by  Joseph  Sabine, 

Esq.,  F.R.&,  &C.,  432. 
Bfangosteen,  see  Gareinja,  223. 
Bfangold  Wunel,  remarkable  field  of,  281, 
Manuel  du  Jardinier,,  &c.,  78. 
Manure,  a  cheap  and  efficacious  mode  ol  procur- 
ing, 2»L 
Manuring,  by  turning  in  green  crops  in  bloom, 

123. 
Marriage  tree  in  Italy,  29& 
Masey,  Mr.  J.  P.,  notice  of  a  present  to  garden 

libraries  from,  247. 
Bfatthews,  Mr.  Andrew,  A.  L.  Si,  description  of 

the  difibrent  varieties  of  Parsnips,  cultivated 

in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

London,  190.  « 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  for  December,  1826, 

reviewed,  73;   for  January  and   February, 

18S7. 207 ;  for  March  and  April,  336 ;  for  May 

and  June.  443 ;  iadverti$ed),  128. 
M'Dougal,  nis  mode  of  destroying  worms  and 

slugs,  466. 
Mealy  Bug,  Crocus  lanlgera,  on  vines  and  plants 

in  pots,  on  the  destruction  of,  by  Mr.  James 

Stnchan,  166. 
Medals  given  by  Horticultural  Societies,  re- 
marks as  to  the  persons  and  subjects  to  and  for 

which  they  are  given,  237. 
Medical  Botanv.  &c.,  by  John  Stevenson,  M.D. 

and  James  Moras  Churehill,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 

reviewed.  No.  I.  for  January,  p.  111. ;  Na  II. 

for  Fetal,  327 ;  for  March,  April,  and  June,  454. 
Meloncito  de  olor,  95 

Melon  Compost,  on  collecting*,  by  W.  R  Y,  404. 
Melon,  treatise  on  the,  noticed,  74. 

,  Winter,  description  of  one  of  extraordi. 

nary  dimensions,  229. 
Melons  and  cucumbers,  description  of  stoves  for 

the   growth    of,  by    Mr.  John     Haythom, 

C.M.H.a,425. 
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Mdona,  FeAian,  account  of  ten  TarieCiei,  by 

Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.&,  43a 
Melons,  plan  for  obtaining  a  second  crop  of,  by 

Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.&,  414 ;  to  props* 

gate  by  cuttings,  414. 
Menteatb,  C.  J.  a,  Esq.,  on  lime-kilns,  999 ;  hit 

lime-kiln  described  and  figured,  40a 
Mentor,  on  the  Spanish  hoe,  2S3 ;  remaiks  by, 

on  the  modeof  applicatloo  fl>r  gnfts,  cuttiiigs, 

Ac.  to  the  H&,  10(5. 
Merinos,  Troupeaux  de.  ftc,  78. 
IfaCeoroMtfical  obserrations  made  in  the  garden 

of  the  Horticultural  Society,  during  the  year 

1825,  report  upon,  804. 
Metropolitan  garden  and  agricultural  library, 

hint  for  establishing,  £48. 
MeCrosid&ros  lanoeolata,  on  a  garden  wall  at 

Edinburgh,  239. 
MetrosidtoM  Loph&nta,  hardy  in  Fhuice,  4S9. 
MetBger*s  cereal  grasses  of  Europe,  some  account 

of,  343;  Weinbau,34a 
Mice  and  rats,  notices  of  modes  for  destroying, 

61. 
Mice,  simple  garden  trap  for,  S78. 
Micme,  Mr.  James,  on  setting  the  blossoms  of 

the  more  shy.bearing  kinds  of  pears,  320. 
Misletoe,  iu  propagation  by  Mr.  Keen,  366. 
Mitcheson,  Mr.  \\alllam,  on  the  cultivation  of 

the  Passifl6ni  quadrangul&ris,  203 ;  on  a  mode 

of  preparing  strawberries  for  early  forcing, 

390. 
Mitehinson.  Mr.  James,  on  the  culture  of  early 

potatoes  in  Cornwall,  174. 
Mixture  and  variety,  principles  of,  explained, 

310. 
Models  of  estates,  by  Mr.  Crowe,  notice  of,  232. 
Modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Russia, 

history  of  the  first  introduction  of,  by  one  of 

the  imperial  gardeners,  385. 
Moggridge,  John  H.  Esq.,  remarks  on  his  cot. 

tage  system,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  240 ;  an 

aoooimt  of  a  successftil  experiment,  made  with 

a  view  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  country 

labourers,  19, 
Mons,  Jean  Baptiste  Van,  BID.,  notes  on  graft. 

ing,  budding,  and  cultivating  garden  roses, 

191. 
Montgomenr,  Mr.Duncan,  C.M.KSi,  on  the  cuU 

tivation  or  an  early  and  a  late  variety  of  the 

pear  on  the  same  tree,  199. 
Muot-Rouge  Nursery,  history  of,  59. 
Morretti's  Biblioteca  Agraria,  344. 
Morris's  Botanist's  Manual,  (advertised),  127. 
Morris.  Richard,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  his  elegant  work 

on  plants,  35;  observations  on  water  as  re- 

garos  ornamental  Scenery,  286. 
Morton,  Mr.  Andrew,  on  forcing  strawberries, 

393. 
Muir,  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  of  Greenock,  thdr  pro. 

CTMs  in  the  imitation  of  Leghorn  bonnets, 

239;  on  the  growth  and  manufiicture  of  straw 

plait  for  hats,  456. 
Mulberry  leaves,  substitute  finr,  346. 
Mulberry  plantation  at  9ou|^,  account  of,  235. 
Munro,  Mr.  Donald,  F.L.S.,  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  in  the 

garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  187. 
Murray,  John,  Esq.,  F.A.&.  L.S^  H.&,  O.S., 

&c.,  on  the  establlsnmentof  M.  Fiellenberg,  at 

Hofwyl,  347. 
Murrav,  Mr.  Stewart,  C.M.H.S.,  on  cultivating 

North  American  orchideous  plants,  332. 
Mushroom,  a  large,  94 :  on  the  culture  o^  in  hot- 

house  sheds,  by  Mr.  T.  Forrest,  C.M.H.S.,  40& 
Mushrooms,  cast-iron  shelves  for,  406;  deKrip- 

tion  of  a  mode  of  growing  in  a  green.housein 

the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  by  Mr.  Na- 

Kleon  Bauman,  407 ;  force  of  vegetation  in, 
;  large  crops  of,  94 ;  in  arable  land,  94 ;  IKr. 
Haythom's  pit  for,  described  and  figured,  280; 
short  directions  for  raisipg  according  to  Old. 
aker's  plan,  251. 
Musk  Plant,  .i'ater  aigoph^Qus,  in  the  open 

ground,  378. 
Kegel's  Vollstilndige  Uebersicht,  &c.,  81. 
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Nanny. Water,  near  Drogheda,  some  account 

of,  147. 
Nasturtium,  small,  427. 
National  ForesU  of  Germany,  8& 
Natural  system  of  plants,  the  study  of  by  means 

of  a  Hortus  Siccus,  recommended,  221. 
Natural  ^stem,  prevalence  of  pipers  on,  in  the 

Transactions  or  the  Linnean  Society,  470;  oui. 

nion  respecting  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  470. 
Naumbhtms,  idoa  of  producing  hybrids,  with 

J^TvmphsB'a  and  Nuplkar,  429;  on  the  cultiv. 

ation  of  in  Italy,  by  Josq»h  Clare,  Esq.,  428. 
Neiumbii$m  q)eci6sum,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr. 

A.  Stewart.  F.H.&,  416. 
Nepaul  Silver  Fir  described.  462. 
New  South  Wales,  notice  of  Its  agriculture,  829. 
,  cultivation  of  sugar  in,  SSBl 
New  Zealand  flax,  culture  of  in  France,  63. 
NicotidiMU  now  Petwda  nyctaginifl6nu  446L 
Niven,  Mr.  James,  a  distinguished   botanical 

collector,  notice  of  his  life  and  death,  855. 
Noel,  a  French  florist,  notice  of,  59L 
Nott,  Mr.  Wm.,  on  forcing  strawberries,  398. 
Noisette's  Nursery,  history  of,  59. 
Nurseries  of  Paris,  notices  of,  59. 
Nurserymen  of  Paris,  notices  of  theprindpal,  611. 
Nurserv  gardens,  advantage  of  employing  com- 
mon labourers  in,  rather  than  professed  gar. 

deners,  271. 
Nuts,  mode  of  keeping,  by  A.  B.  Lantbert,  Esq:, 

F.R.S..  Pres.  L.a,  &c.,  431. 
Oak  bark,  Mim6sa  of  New  South  Wales,  as  a 

substitute  for,  277. 
Oak  firom  the  acorn,  on  raising  |dantttions  of» 

by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  F.H.S.,  277. 
Oberlin,  Jean-Frideric,  a  benevolent  Protestant 

pastor,  notice  of  his  life,  8Sl 
Observations  on  the  Com  Laws,  by  Sir  Claude 

Scott,  iadoerlised),  127. 
(En6thera  bikinis,  roots  of,  as  Rampion,  457. 

ccspitdsa  and  Gal&rdia  bicolor,  culti. 


vation  of,  379. 
Oil  as  a  manure  in  France.  84. 
Oldaker,  Mr.  Isaac,  F.H.8.,  description  of  the 

Black  Raisin  Grape,  &c.,  174;  list  of  goose. 

berries  by,  for  a  small  garden,  253. 
Olive,  its  ciuture  in  the  South  of  Europe,  455. 
Oliver,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  Wyken  Pippin,  497  j  no. 

tice  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Whitlow,  497. 
Onions,  some  remarkable  ones  noticed.  241. 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  treatment  of  in  Italy, 

by  Mr.  Shea,  430. 
Orcnards  in  Aigyle  and  Inverness,  some  ac 

count  of,  32. 
Orchideous  plants  of  N.  America,  method  of 

cultivating  by  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.SL, 

332. 

,  on  the  culture  of«  by  A.  X., 


385. 

Outiines  of  Botany  reviewed,  338.     ^  •. 

Ox&Us  cam6sa,  45a 

Oxen,  working  of,  opinion  on,  488. 

Packing  seeds,  qua7  as  to  the  best  method,  by 
a  Constant  Reader,  254. 

PlBe6nia  Mof&tan,  on  its  varieties,  by  Jos.  Sabine, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &C.  4fi3;  remarks  respecting 
their  introduction  from  China,  by  J.  M.,  483; 
figure  of  the  word  Moutan  in  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter, 424 ;  varieties  enumerated,  404. 

Peony,  the  tree,  $ee  P»6nia  Moiitan. 

P&lace  and  gardens  for  the  King,  in  the  manner 
of  those  of  Babylon,  hints  for,  S72L 

Pfinicum  germ4nicuxn,  its  description  and  uses, 
by  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  F.L.a,  H.a,  221 

Paragr£les,  Rapport  sur  llJtilit^  des,  78. 

Park  at  Brussels,  87. 

FWrkin,  Mr.  Thomas,  cultivation  of  the  cueura- 
ber  at  Thorednr  Gard«is,  Nottinghamshire, 
320.     -i 

Parsnips,  description  of  the  dlflfermt  varieties 
cultivated  in  tne  gi^rden  of  the  Hofticulturpl 
Society  in  London,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews, 
A.L.a,  19a 

FMsifl6ra  Mulis^fruit  of,  ripened-Sn  a  common 
green-house,  338. 
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b,  Mt.  ^llam^cfatHn,  913. 
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Pnacli  UM,  idTantato  of  budding  o 
Roclmlia. 

ouniqur' 

ndrtuck., 
perinienu 

wooden 
U)ck>,  lij 

Qardenor 
Hpuiiri. 

gage  plum  Uock.,  IK. 

nmir'i  mode  of  Umudng,  bj  Mr. 

den.iei. 

a.rs,'wa,!5a,„,,.L 

.  lBlaTariety(ntheumatRe,byH 

FlniH,  new  ipeckt  of.  In  Norlh  Anmka,  dit' 
covered  by  Hr.  Donglaa,  SSS. 

An,  by  Hr.John  Haythom,  C.I^H.S,  779; 

[br  winter  and  early  inri  nv  fDiTini,  detcrlptloB 

of,  by  Hr.  A.  Stewart,  FlLS.,  474. 
Planting,  gmal  adTantiuat  of  dul>  preeafliic 

the  hSI  pietiBUily  ts,^  <  In  Fnnce,  WT 
Flanl*,  anatomical  nraiantlana  of,  D)r  Ur  F. 

Ciowf^  (luftvrttnO,  3a£ ;  oqulrocd  pndiKUon 


If  the  Wrtlcultural  Sodetir,  repoit 

Kttrt  pioducH  —   ■-  •'—  • —  -* 
lsl82fi,brMi 


I    Society   at    Cliliwick,    I 


In  printliu  the  •denrlBo 
tdeuet'lJ&aiulnclSSil 
'  taeienplii;  the  natural 
^  .  a~«n.  3U«  i  of  New  Bollc- 
Swtct^  pnuaal  fbr  a  work  on,  m, 
nilHTallm  of.  In  moi^  bi  Mr.  Jobi 
C,UH,a,41B;  profreHofthe  k»> 
rate,  added  lathe  Gaiden  of  thi 
Sodetr,  bom  Cokanbla,  by  Mr. 
gla<,4^)  rare,  which  han  io> 
DelghboiDhood  of  Parlt  fiD^  q 
•elect  lorti,  which  have  tlowtt 


I  PMato.  advantage  of  plDchlni  oflTtha  UoaaonHL 
9*;  early  oiop  tabed  lo  Ht.  Baull  raaniMr, 
*Bi;  rtiied  near  Femanca,  by  [duitlni  toi 
iral  hlitory  of,  December.  4M;  extraardlDart  inereaag  of  a 
alngle  one,  Oe ;  golden,  ot  Pent,  US :  ted 
.re«  fm-  planting  on.  golden,  US;  aqiara(iupo(ato.«)^mauH,i3S| 
I  Hlitory  or,  in  the  [dne-a[^e  or  cone,  436  i  Spaniih  dwarf,  43S ; 
me,  456.  I     notice  oYa  ■fianid  crop  c^  planted  h)  Aujuit, 


.f  hellini&ium.  IB  pi 
Ptaollnla  glUm,  a 

FtcttdlHm  vuUn,  aa  a  lalad  lettuce,  4T7. 
Pike,  Mr.  Wmian,  on  an  Improvement  In  the 

nofiaattoB  of  the  Double  Camellia,  SS. 
Ffiw  and  flr  tfihe,  dlrechoot  An  gtaftUif ,  64 ; 

plantf  railed  frnn  taren,  6S. 
Fine  fUm,  conrttueHoo  d;  In    Mr  WUmof. 


^inui  Laiietf,  giafled  on 


of  growing  (hem  In  the  Korth' 

a.  ^  Hr.Valhiu  Saul,  47;  i.— „  . 

ode  of  cultJvalhis,  In  Deobighihire,  b 


»>i'S 


vour  and  dryneii  of.lOT. 

PrMt  de  rTtoII*'!  Nuoto  Metoda  di  AsriciiU 

iuia,Boiieed,8l. 
PrlnM,Mr.,c!)itRB.,aa™ntofhlinuneryat 

nuahlng,  hear  New  Yorkt  90:  catalcunie  of 
thiltasdomamenUI  Ircea.  ftc,  notice  of.  SU. 
Pnipagalian  Sidf,  deaolplian  of,  In  the  Clapton 
Niir»erT,wlih  the  mode  of  uilng  li,Sn,byMr. 
Hugh  Lowe,  SS. 
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iPriiniu  nigra,  racommended,  &k 

Pumpkin,  a  large,  98. 

FuTis's  Enai  sur  la  Bfame,  notice  of,  S4&. 

Pyroli^ou«  Add.  directions  for  distilling,  from 

coppice-wood,  351. 
'  Pfnu  spect&bilis,  recommended,  33. 
Qakuia  am&ra.  hint  respecting,  4Si. 
'  Quisqu&lis  Fnoica,  a  handsome  stove  climber, 

described  and  figured,  186. 
Kami^on  German,  or  tree  primrose.  437. 
Bed  Spider,  a  simple  and  efibctual  method  of 

destroying  it,  by  Mr.  Alfted  Kendall,  38. 
Beider :  Die  rationelle  Bienenwirthschafl,  ftc, 

81. 
Reed,  lir.  James,  on  a  cheap  and  efficacious 

manure,  233. 
Beid.  Mr.  Robert,  hints  for  cultiTating  F6chsfa 
.    gracilis,  Erythrfna  crista    g411i,   and  5&lvia 

spl6ndens,  with  «ome  remarks  on  flowering 

dimbingplants  in  pots,  Ifiu 
Reim  and  Werner's  Fractische  Bienenvater  in 

allerley  0«genden,  81. 
Rhubarb,  mode  of  forcing,  in  the  Horticultural 

Sode^'s  Garden,  356 ;  of  Commerce,  the  true 

species,  468  ;  opinion  on  the  species  used  f<Hr 

culina^  purposes,  48& 
Ribbe's  Das  Schaaf  und  die  Wolle,  &&,  81. 
Rigault's  Nouvelle  m^thode  pour  la  culture  de  la 

Y'tToe  dans  le  d^partement  de  la  Gironde,  77. 
Robberds,  J.  W.,  jun..  Geological  and  Histori. 

oal  Observations  on  the  eastern  valleys  of 

Norfolk,  reviewed,  211. 
Robinson,  Mr.  John,  F.H.S.,  on  the  importance 

of  liquid  manure,  18. 
Rogers,  Mr.  J.,  notice  of  his  Dendrometer,  13. 
,  of  Southampton,  new  pear,  {advertketl), 

125. 
Roman  Cement,  remarks  on,  476. 
Rose,  Mr.  V/.  B.,  on  the  best  mode  of  growing 

such  culinary  vegetables  as  are  raised  annually 

firom  seed,  274. 
Rose,  R  H.,  Esq.,  on  the  fiurming  oi  Susque^ 

hanna  in  Pennsylvania,  350. 
Rose  numerous  varieties  of,  in  the  Garden  of 

the  Luxembourg,  215. 
Rose   of  Jericho,    Anastitica    Aieroch^ntica, 

figured  and  described,  357. 

,  Yellow,  query  respecting,  122. 

Roses,  a  selection  of,  in  six  sections  ftom  M. 

Pirol]e*s  Jardinier  Amateur,  216 :  budding  of, 

and  manuring,  query  by  C.  Craostock,  254; 

Double  Scotch,  Austin  and  M*  Asian's  Cata- 

logue  of,  noticed,  102 ;    Garden,    notes  on 

Safling,  budding,  and  cultivating,  by  Jean 
iptiste  Van  Mons.,  F.M.RS.,  191 ;  mode  of 
budding  and  grafting,  192. 

,  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  grafting, 
192. 

Rural  Expenditure,  Essay  on  the  beneficial 
direction  of,  by  Robert  Slaney,  Esq.,  reviewed, 
51. 177.  321. 

Rutabaga,  or  Swedish  Turnip,  84. 

Rye  Grass,  best  varieties  of,  fl9i 

Sabine,  Joseph,  Esq.  F.R.&,  &c.,  account  of 
'several  new  Chinese  and  Indian  Chrvs^the^ 
mums,  194 ;  account  of  a  method  of  forcing 
figs,  196  :  on  Glycine  sindnsis,  now  Wistaria 
Consequano,  422 ;  on  the  Mango,  432. 

Saccharometer,  query  respectin|r  122. 

Saint  Hilaire's  Traits  des  Arbrisseaux  et  des 
Arbustes  cultivds  en  France.  &c.,  78. 

.S&lix  iEgyptiaca,  in  Persia,  462. 

Salt,  application  of,  for  destroying  weeds  and 
worms,  306 ;  applicatirai  of,  in  Ireland,  234 ; 
as  a  hygrometer,  307  j  as  a  manure,  &c.,  bv 
Agronome,  163;  as  a  manure,  by  Mr.  G.  w. 
Johnson,  1 ;  as  a  manure,  &c.,  by  W.  CoUyus, 
Esq.,  160;  reviewed,  212;  as  a  manure  in 
Ireland,  102;  ash-trees  destroyed  by,  165; 
Bishop  Watson's  ofnnion  on,  SS4;  corrosive 
operations  <^,  306:  antiputrescent  qualities, 
306 ;  diiftrent  opimons  opi  its  uses,vii.  Bacon, 
Piatt,  Cook  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex), 
Sinclair,  Hitt,  Knight,  Cartwr ight,  Sir  T.  D. 


Acland,  Andrews,  Hogg,  Cline,  and  Sir  H. 
Davy,  1, 2,  S ;  essay  on  the  uses  oS,  &c.  by  Cuth- 
bert  William  Johnson,  reviewed,  339 ;  extir- 
pating thistles  and  other  weeds  by,  233 ;  in- 
fluence  of,  on  vegetables,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Johnson,  430;  in  gardens,  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of,  by  Agnmome,  304 ;  list  of  gardeners 
called  on  to  make  experiments  with,  6 ;  Lord 
Napier's  patent  for  improving  lands  by,  234 ; 
plants  which  contain,  ^  5 ;  some  experimnets 
with,  bv  Altnd,  40a 

S&lvia  spMndens,  Ffichssa  gr&cills,  Erythrfna 
crista  gilli,  hints  for  cultivating,  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Reid,  16. 

SamoueUe's  Entomologist's  Compendium,  (ad- 
v€rti$ed),  3S^ 

Sartorelli's  Observasioni  sopri  i  mexsi  di  oon- 
servare  i  Boschi  mediante  la  regolarit&  dd 
TagU,&c.,d41 

Saul,  Mr.  Biathias,  on  the  mode  of  erowing 
early  potatoes  in  the  north  of  Lancasnire,  47. 

Saunders,  Mr.  Richard,  his  account  of  a  remark* 
able  lemon  tree  in  the  garden  of  C.  Hoare, 
Esq^  at  Luscombe,  Devonshire,  29. 

Savi  Gaetano's  Almanaoco  per  i  dilettanti  di 
giardinafl^o,  &c.,  noticed,  82. 

Sea-kale,  its  culture  in  Mr.  Keen's  garden.  Isle 
worth,  365. 

Seeds  and  fhiits,  remarks  on  the  general  prin. 
dpies  of  preserving,  by  a  Denbighshire  Gar. 
dener,  317. 

Seeds,  garden,  the  best  method  of  packing,  for 
exportation,  378 ;  mode  of  germinating  before 
sowing,  68 ;  garden,  on  saving,  by  sentlemen's 
gardeners,  by  an  Old  Gardener,  264 ;  samples 
of  horticultural  and  agricultural,  exhibited  at 
the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  in  December, 
1826, 231. 

Sensitivus,  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  treatment  which 
gardeners  out  of  place  generally  receive  flrom 
the  nurserymen,  &c.,  3& 

Seymour,  Mr.  John,  explanatory  remarks  on  his 
mode  of  training  peach  trees,  295. 

Shepherd,  Mr,  of  Sudbury,  market  gardener, 
life  and  death  of,  381. 

Shrubs,  deserving  a  place  in  every  shrubbery,  33  ; 
protection  of  their  stems  by  hav  bands,  276, 
277 ;  which  bear  the  climate  or  Petersburg, 
list  of,  38& 

Silverlock,  Mr.,  his  hollow  walls  recommended, 
203. 

Sinclair,  Mr.  Oeorge,  F.LS.,  H.S.,  his  experi. 
ments  with  salt,  ftc.,  2;  his  Hortus  Gra- 
mineus  Wobumensis  reviewed,  67 ;  on  P&ai- 
cum  germ&nicam,  291 

■    ,  Sir  John,  biography  of,  in  the  British 

'    Farmer's  Magasine,  456. 

Slane  Castle,  on  the  Boyne,  some  account  of, 
149. 

Slaney,  Robert.  Esq.,  Essay  on  the  beneficial 
direction  of  Rural  Expenditure,  reviewed,  51. 
177. 381. 

Slate  tallies  for  naming  plants,  by  SuflMcientis, 
27a 

Slate  troughs,  instead  of  plant  pots  or  cisterns 
for  aquatics,  notice  of  their  invention  and 
manundure,  431. 

Slater,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  remark  respecting,  4£3. 

Sloping  hollow  wall  proposed  to  be  erected  by 
J.  A.  B,  Esq.,  remarks  on,  by  H.  G.,  &  W.  H., 
303. 

ISugs  and  worms,  destruction  of,  466. 

Snuth,  Mr.  James,  C.M.H.S.,  on  the  straw- 
berries  of  Scotland,  4S5;  on  the  cedars  at 
Hopetoun  House,  418 ;  on  the  cultivation  of 
Ftichsfos,  426. 

,  Mr.  W.,  notices  of  vineries  with  arched 
hanging  trdlises,  427. 

Smoke,  its  tianefUl  influence  on  vegetation,  353. 

Smut  in  wheat,  sor^e  curious  and  interesting 
experimmts  on,  235. 

Soap  suds  as  a  manure,  query  by  Mr.  E.  If. 
Mather,  254l 

Sodety  of  Domestic  Economy  at  Utrecht,  8& 
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Indrtnia,  409. 
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St,  ClDud,  gaidaui  or.  SS3. 


rJCorfch*  umbra 

FIotIiI  SocictT.   n 
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dEKiUHd  and    TuU,  rochI  or  bul,  4lH}i  iS 


lurldi  Oudcni,  dCKribed,  3K 
illor,  Mr.J.,  on -the  niden 

Tcnuile,  Sir  Wm.,  Inlsmait  t 
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SUpbaHOD  John,  ^.,  U.n.iiidJainnMar 


hnnMIL,  Eiq.,  ninan,  HoJtci 

.  jTlewed.  No.  1,,  StT,  M7,  iSt 
Sttwut.  Mr.  A.,  F.H.3.,  on  *  nil  for  urif  uid 

lortng  Ibniiii,  41S ;  omhenui- '  ■■-■-<— 

Hiijii  nddtuni,  4lfl. 
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SDcM.  Hr.John,  C.M.H.8.,  on  the  calUvuloD 

Strong,  Mr.,  hb  b«l  ortullpi,  471. 
SuudurHiUit  DrihoKBgiaed  in  Vol.  IL 

Oudenei'i  HigBdne,  lilL 
Stun,  Diuld,  fSa.  a  dliUngulihEd  hnrt 

rM,  4Mi  IrlMitc  or  rapect  to,  bi  Hr.Sweet.  49S. 
Stuni'i  Kn>iIiuHcnuidVoadelungai,&c  "" 

Suawry,  mode  ttrmitiDa  and   blanchtni 

FitmiBt,tea. 

SuimieT  at  USB,  InDunice  oT  iu  ntriiordL 

draugbt,9£ 
SuUiednd,  Mi.,   u  emtnoit  lindKi^e 

dner,  notlse  of  hl(  vorki,  149. 
Sumflih  tuBlp,  B4. 
Snct^Fkn  Aiutnlmlci,  No.  I.  Ibi June : 

nriewe^Ti;  far  Jtoattfini  FiluniMij  W^', 
SOB;  (OiMiinh  Hid  Apr(l,3.%;  An  Uarud 


n  Gjuden   lor  Deoenbei 


S^-m-o. 
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HeikaD,  figund  ud  dacnrfbcd. 


imm,  AnthoOT  Todd,  M.D.,  F.L&  HS. 
1  the  growth  of  the  fOIVage  ot  bulMr^m" 
inti,  ^lon "■ " '-■  "■ 


'Minurei,  (aJerrfiKd),  19G. 
'lr'iL^£wDnghedi,uine  account  or. 


K,  Knti^t,  &».  F.RS., 


root),  on  the,  br  Y 
ProL  US,.  &c,  199. 
t»p  Bit  Mlching  wtoged  iDRCtt  In  girdtor, 
dMcription  of  .  new  one,  bj  Mr.  John  WUon, 

iifVenaimBng,  ftt,  ISfl.  SCO. 
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In  erery  thrubbery,  34  {  pine 
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Trettdnliiit.lla. 

TnilBe,  hlnti  ftn  ibt  culture  or,  ML 

Tulip butb,  quDTTT^iBctlnf  Ihv chaaga whicb 

bulba,   nnluuthn  of  thslr  Ivmitlui^ 

J79 ;  MldmDiiil  InlbmutiiHi  u  tn  chdi  fOnn- 

CMC,  dlKtlptlOll  B(  MdWDW,    bj  Mr. 

'.amuliclar«IUi.atUbuB,F.H.S.,«l). 

— ^  iliDwi  aiwtt  London,  CTO; 

Tulln,  uid  other  llonn.  ule  oC  U  Sifltoo 
VUUtn,  IfulKTilic^  ma-,  ■  wm  node  of 
tndiD^  br  Mr.  Hon,  <sAct4Iu4,  358( 
aaJcctiuH  ••  to  Ht  fiCit^  Mcnt  forlmk. 
taf,Mj  cullun  oL  in  U*  nri^bointioad  of 
Pub,  nsi  nhHiMoa  or, br  Hr.  doom,  (oA 
BmWM).  Ste ;  BR  of,  ud  dlnctUm  A>r  itortnE. 
pkntini,  AC,  300;  Ueu  he  m  im  pUn  of 
hnnUnf,  bjr  lb.  TliDaiu  Rear,  «4 1  criti- 
ciHd,  sSi  new  work  on,  bf  HETboL  butler. 
MKrUn^,  an :  piliidptee  of  iinwi|eiii«it  of, 

Tumlb  on  tnmiiiliuitliw  the,  KS. 

IVrwhitt,  str  TlhiL,  iniotmetion  Arm,  tapcct 

tag  thennicum  germfinlcun,  Ss^. 
TluKO  Cdo  Ovden  deeerili^  ffiS. 
UrbuilOe,  Henri  Quitre,  ud  oUin  hw  pan. 

1^  Jnhu  BnddUS,  Eiq,  F.K.S.% 
UtRUll>,lM  of  thneflguisd  inVcjL  I L  of  the 

fhntinm'i  MlgulDe,  TUL 

^  eriocfini^  con  ului.437. 


Wmigunadar  WriicB,  Ac.,  Aoleitunfnir,  T9. 
W^Kell'i  AgrlcoltunlBulldLan,  (odwdial), 
IS8  i  rnieim!,  311. 

Wilnuti  end  Cliatniiti,  ripened  tn  Eut  Ld. 
IhlumOt 

WilLhB'i  De  n  Riiitlci,  8a 

Winov,  price*  of  lud  lod  induce  ac,  in 
Uinhi£;,Ma 

Wnter,  u  nirdi  onuneatnl  Kenery,  obenrr- 
■aootoOibTlUehanl  Horrii,E^,,186:  liad 
ud  fDod  unngetMnt  of,  eumpliaed,  asS'T 
dUhrenseof:  between  Bagnuu  ud  in  i  «■!■ 
etmOnB,  with  re^iecl  to  p(mi>,«9gL 

Wedie  drijiilng  in  ScMlud,  £99.  ' 

Weedi,  which  iotat  umplei  or  corn,  enumer. 
Mtol.71>. 

WetCoQ,  Eb.,  orarle  Hniie,  hia  mode  of  irri. 


yUSi, 


Wheeler,  Hi.  of  Ayledxinr, . 
horUcultunlfmriuil^ft 


Wllllanu,  M 


flun,  querr  by  M.,  M*. 
HydrAigea  introducod 


Vjir1etTUidnilhlufejirlnclpleaof,eiplaluefl^]{].       Potie,  hit  eminent  horbciuiunljcnioH,  4 
yuiett,  tit  oUect  and  prindplei,  u  explained  ^  ^llowe  will  not  grow  in  nhiea  ^oundt,  ^. 

VeMablei  ud  ttaltt  hU 


[  WItanofeftultj 


-.----.  ritprden, 

^egetablei  and  traiCt  lold  i^om  the  (harden  Wilaon,  He  Joan,  deeciiptton  of  ■  new  tin  fiv 

a  the  Hortknltunl  Sodetj,  ngulalhns  n.  catcblne  wi»ed  Inaedi  Id  lardoii,  ISL 

■peOI^. ME.  I .Mr.  WHUam,  en  Impnning  ilu  (ar. 

VenaMeMBAetofEfiiii»r(b,475;ofc<>Teiit  den  if  wtuco^  £71. 

FebTua^U£7,iM;  for  Afili,  3ffi ; 'fi*  June,  WlnetanlCT,  John^Jjd^oieph  Clegg,  their  *c- 

V«elitlle>.  Bepon  on  new  CH  remarkable  Tarie-  Lflncaiblnt,-Clieibire,  Voikahire,  >c  in  ISiG, 

VeffetaliiuSeaKn  about  E!4bihunh,teiat^ntuTe  WlDilrup^i  AfuldnlDeer  af   Aserdyrknlnfa. 

of, «8; about  Perth, *!§; about l™ Jon, 418.  ^redduber,iii)-     '  "'                             ^^ 


Cbr  (biidng  in  baidai  Boda  ^BiL  In  the 
.Blike1iCoapn,A.K.,Ml;  niiiln«aB 
method  c<  |«iniDt,  recoaiieniM,  74. 

VIneriea,  with  arched  haulni  nUlKi,  r 

of,  bj  Idr  W.  thidth,«f 
Viner>,onaDewpian,hitbeBDtiiiiicClaidnBt  Zo 
Holi,  Hi. 
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KALENDARIAL  INDEX. 
(including  also  vol.  I.) 


Ttai  articles  induded  in  this  Index  are  limited 
to  those  in  which  a  particular  month  is  men- 
tioned by  the  writers,  as  necessary  or  proper  to 
oommeOuH^  the  treatment  or  culture  aescribed. 
To  ha?e  included  all  the  articles  treated  of; 
would  have  extended  this  department  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  gardener's  kalendar.  and  could 
not  have  been  of  more  use  than  the  works  of 
this  kind  already  published.  (Seepi48&) 

January.  —  Force  Figs,  I.  169l  ;  prepare  R« 
Ibr  fordng,  196. ;  sow  culinary  Vegetables  In 
beds  and  pots  for  transplanting,  L  986.;  sow 
Peas  in  pots  for  transplanting,  I.  164. 

Fe^rwify.  —  Force  Grapes  under  temporarr 
structures,  1. 168. ;  form  Cucumber  beds  with 
brick  piers,  I.  170. ;  plant  cuttings  of  Brug. 
m&nsiri,  145. ;  prepare  Potato  sets  for  an  early 
crop,  47. 171. 517. ;  remove  pots  of  Cycl&men 
to  the  stove,  1. 386. ;  sow  Ar&chls  Hypojne'a, 
I.  66  i  sow  Celeriac,  415. ;  sow  Bishop's  Early 
Dwarf  Pea  under  glass,  1. 1S7. 

March.  —  Plant  cuttings  of  Figs,  S5. :  transplant 
Fteas,L164. 

i^Hctf.  —  Bud  Roses  in  the  French  manner, 
"  192 ;  form  beds  of  Cranberry  and  Water-cress, 
I.  151. ;  sow  diflbrent  species  of  Ciner&ria, 
.153;  sow  the  Teltow  Turnip,  I.  907.;  wrap 
hay.bands  round  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  and 
tended  shrubs,  S7& 

Jtfdy.  — Plant  out  Gourds  (or  New  SSealand 
Spinach)  between  asparagus  beds,  1. 150. 


Jime,  —  Sow  the  true  Colxa,  1.  G4. ;  take  up 
unripe  early  Potatoes  for  seed,  and  spread 
them  on  a  gravel  walk,  in  the  manner  reoom. 
mended  by  a  Denbighdiire  Gardener,  17L 

Julv.  --Elevate  bunches  of  Grapes  to  promote 
their  ripening,  1. 169. ;  prepare  for  planting 
ICelery,  157. ;  propagate  Melons  by  cuttings, 
414.;  set  the  frutt  of  the  Gnnadilla,  1. 1&; 
turn  out  Cictus  speci6sus,  and  apeciosissimus, 
I.  99& ;  take  up  unripe  Potatoes,  &c.,  as  in 
June. 

Augutt  —  Bud  Roses,  198. :  plant  Ranunculuses 
in  pots  for  forcing,  L  186. ;  take  up  unripe 
Potatoes,  &c,  as  in  June. 

&;pleiiiAer«— Prune  Vines  in  the  open  air,  I. 
49.  211. ;  take  up  unripe  Potatoes,  &c.,  as  in 
June. 

October.  —Bury  Bees  in  a  peat-stack,  cellar,  or 
ice-house,  I.  153. ;  prepare  Roses  for  forctn(^ 
1. 1S3 ;  take  up  the  roots  of  Tigridia  pav6nia, 
1. 906. ;  plant  Hyacinths,  411. ;  take  up  un- 
ripe Potatoes,  4&,  as  in  June. 

^Nbtwrnder.  — Bury  Apples  for  spring  use,  I. 
269. ;  plant  Hyacinths  in  Mr.  CampUell'ft 
manner,  if  not  done  in  October,  411. 

December.  —  Thin  out  the  buds  of  Vines,  where 
long  shoots  are  laid  in,  419. ;  pronre  horse- 
dung  for  Cucumber  beds,  I.  416.;  prepare 
sets  of  eariy  Potato,  1. 405. ;  take  up  Rhubarb 
roots  for  forcing,  1.  907. :  wrap  old  News- 
papers round  the  shoots  or  Fig-trees,  1.906.  . 


CORRECTION& 

Page  876.  line  12.  For  ••  Wyker  pippin,"  read  ••  Wyken  pippin." 

994.  at  bottom.  Obliterate  what  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  J.  M.,  as  to  Yulan  being  the 
Chinese  name  of  the  purple  Magnolia ;  J.  M.  having,  on  farther  examination,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  mistaken.  Magn6lM»  Yukm  may.  therefore,  be  considered  the 
preferable  name  for  Magn^Ua  conspTcua ;  as  we  hope  Wistaria  Consequana  will  be 
considered  for  the  Glycine  sinensis  of  the  gardens,  (p.  4^)* 
94L  Une  14.  For  **  80  bushels,*'  read  "  20  bushels." 


END   OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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